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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  STOET  OF  LIPPE.DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SOPHIE. 

Sophie,  as  she  set  forth  the  sacristan's  very  frugal,  not  to  say  parsi- 
xnonioos,  sapper,  mattered  to  herself  in  gminbling  tones,  and  every 
now  and  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  or  wiped  her  eyes  on  her  apron. 
Her  grief,  however,  was  clearly  of  the  Mnd  which  is  so  mixed  with 
resentment,  that  a  hearty  oatborst  of  scolding  would  be  more  likely 
to  relieve  it  than  a  flood  of  tears.  Sophie  seldom  scolded.  She  was 
an  ignorant,  honest,  warm-hearted  old  woman,  whose  world  was 
narrower  even  than  that  of  most  of  her  neighbours;  having  been 
bounded,  for  forty  years,  by  the  sacristan's  garden  fence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  w.all  of  St.  Mary's  churchyard  on  the  other.  Within 
ihese  limits, — which  included  a  small  portion  of  the  town  of  Horn 
that  lay  between  them, — Sophie  Wagner  had  lived  and  moved,  and 
had  her  being,  for  full  forty  years.  She  had  been  a  buxom,  blue- 
eyed  young  woman  of  eight-and-twenty  when  she  had  first  entered 
the  service  of  the  sacristan's  mother,  and  she  had  never  since  quitted 
the  Schnarchers'  cottage  for  a  day. 

Sophie  had  never  had  husband  and  children  to  divide  her  allegiance 
with  the  sacristan's  family.  Once,  a  long,  long  time  ago, — a  lifetime 
ago ! — she  had  had  a  sweetheart.  One  of  the  labourers  on  her  father's 
tiny  fcuin  had  fallen  in  love  with  Sophie's  blue  eyes  and  smiling, 
SOIL  burnt  face.  And  she  had  had  her  day-dreams, — ^poor  Sophie  I — 
of  a  humble  home  of  her  own,  shared  with  Hans.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Hans  had  no  money,  and  one  great  vice.  He  was  a  drunkard.  So 
Sophie's  father,  as  soon  as  he  found  out  how  matters  stood,  got  rid 
of  his  best  ploughman, — ^for  Hans,  when  sober,  was  worth  any  two 
others  on  the  farm, — ^and  sent  his  daughter  to  service,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  put  all  siioh  nonsense  out  of  her  head.  Thus  Sophie  Wagner's 
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one  bit  of  romance  was  killed  and  buried ;  and  by  the  time  ebo 
first  came  into  tbe  sacristan's  boasebold  the  grass  bad  long  been 
green  upon  its  grave.  Yon  conld  not  have  squeezed  a  tear  from 
her  eye  by  talking  to  her  of  Hans  all  a  long  summer's  day. 

'Twas  a  deal  better  as  it  was.  What  would  have  become  of  her 
with  a  drunken-  husband,  and  perhaps  little  helpless  children  to  feed 
and  tend  ?  Though,  to  say  truth,  she  did  believe  at  the  time,  that 
if  Hans  could  have  had  her  for  his  wife,  he  would  have  amended  and 
grown  steady.  And  one  thing  was  quite  certain ;  you  wouldn't  find 
a  young  fellow  in  all  Detmold  now-a-days  that  could  do  a  day*8 
ploughing  with  Hans.  No;  and,  for  her  part,  she  didn't  think 
many  of  'em  were  near  so  straight-made  and  tall. 

The  grass  was  quite  green  and  fresh  and  healthy  on  the  grave  of 
Sophie's  one  romance.  But  perhaps  some  portion  of  its  impalpable 
spirit  had  survived  through  the  long  years,  and  filled  old  Sophie's 
heart  with  tender  sympathy  for  the  love-story  that  was  now  being 
acted  before  her  eyes,  and  made  her, — for  the  first  time  during  her 
forty  years  of  service, — act  in  opposition  to  the  sacristan.  Even  in 
doing  so,  however,  she  did  not  blame  her  master ;  still  less  would 
she  suifer  otiiers  to  blame  him  in  her  hearing.  No ;  Sophie,  in  truth, 
blamed  herself  for  her  disobedience,— but  she  helped  the  lovers. 

The  sacristan  sat  glum  and  silent  while  the  hard  cheese,  black  bread, 
and  batter  were  being  set  forth.  There  was  a  bowl  of  hot  cofiee  and 
aiilk  for  him,  as  being  still  an  invalid.  Sophie's  beverage  was  beer. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  old  Simon,  becoming  aware  of 
his  faithful  handmaiden's  red  nose  and  swollen  eyelids  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  the  supper-table. 

"  Ei,  Herr  Eiister,  don't  you  mind  me.  Try  and  take  your  coffee. 
I  didn't  skim  the  milk.  I  thought  'twould  be  more  nourishing  for 
you  wiA  the  cream  on." 

Simon  Schnarcher  raised  a  great  horn  spoon,  fall  of  the  hot  brown 
coffee  to  his  lips,  and  then  paused  before  swallowing  the  liquid,  to 
contemplate  Sophie.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  so  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  her  master's  gaze,  and  she  was  forming  inaudible  words 
with  her  lips,  and  bobbing  her  head  emphatically  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  the  frill  of  her  mob  cap  was  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  the  flame  of  the  candle.  Hie  sacristan  returned  the  spoonful  of 
eoffde  untasted  to  tlie  bowl.  "  Sophie  I  '*  he  cried,  bringing  his  open 
p«lm  sharply  down  upon  the  table,  **  do  yon  know  you  all  but  had 
your  foolish  old  head  on  fire  ?  '* 

**  Ach  gniidiger  Himmel  1  ** 

**  Ay,  itNB  all  very  well  to  screedi  out « gnadiger  ffimm^ !'  birt  ST 
yoar  cap  had  caught  fire  you*d  have  been  burnt  to  death ; — to.  dettft, 
d*ye  h€^?  And,  likely  enoi^,  me  too,  and  the  house,  and  €v«ryw 
tiring  else.  I  coaldn*thAvepatyoucnit;  apoor,eripidedoIdnaitttt 
smI    What  an  earth  is  the  matter  with  yoa?    R  w*t 
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iroables  I  have  to  bear  of  my  own,  in  mind  and  body, — mind  and 
body ! — but  all  manner  of  foolish  persons  most  throw  their  foolish- 
nees  on  my  shoulders.'* 

Sophie  was  very  penitent  and  a  good  deal  frightened.     And 
presently,  despite  her  nnwillingness  to  speak  fully,  her  master  drew 
from  her  the  fact  that  she  had  been  sorely  put  out  by  witnessing  a 
scene  of  domestie  discord  at  Franz  Lehmann's  farm.     In  answer  to 
the  question  what  took  her  there,  she  boldly  said  she  had  gone  to 
eonsolt  the  Hausfrau  about  some  remedy  for  a  disorder  which  was 
making  sad  ravages  amongst  the  sacristan's  poultry.     She  was  very 
much  astonished  by  the  old  man's  exclaiming  with  totally  unlooked- 
for  vehemence,  "  How  dare  you  ask  that  woman  anything  ?    I  don't 
believe  she  understands  poultry." 
"  Oh,  she  does,  she  does  indeed,  Herr  Kiister  I  " 
"  Well,  if  she  does,  I'd  rather  lose  'em  all, — ^let  'em  die  every  one, 
tban  that  she  should  cure  them." 
''Lose   them  all!     Let  them  die!     Du  lieber  Herrt     And  they 

worth " 

"  No  matter  what  they're  worth.  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  bird  or 
beast  of  mine  doctored  by  that  Jezebel.  Potztausend !  I  ain't  used 
to  have  my  word  disputed  in  my  own  house.  I  have  said  it ;  it's  for 
yon  to  obey." 

''O  ja,  Herr  Eiister,"  replied  Sophie,  meekly.  And  then  the 
sacristan  proceeded  to  take  his  coffee. 

But  Sophie,  meditating  on  the  old  man's  words  and  manner,  won- 
dered much  what  had  occurred  to  make  her  master  so  bitterly  hostile 
to  Frau  Lehmann.  So  far  as  she  knew,  the  sacristan  had  never 
displayed  any  animosity  towards  Hanne.  He  had  often  called  her  a 
vixen  and  a  spit-fire,  it  was  true  ;  but  that  had  been  in  a  kind  of 
frim  joco&4^tiegs  rather  than  senou^  railing.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
duif — Bophie, — ^well  knew  that  Frfiii  Lehmann  always  expressed  a 
h%b  rtispoct  for  the  sacristan,  and  a  general  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct and  character.  ^'  No ;  I  should  have  said  they  almost  liked 
mil  oUi«r^  them  two.  And  'twas  natural  they  should,"  reflected 
Stopbet  naively,  **  for  I  don't  btjlieve  tbey  ever  spoke  a  dozen  words 
one  i(t  tho  olher  m  thi^lr  lives  1 ''  Then  the  idea  entered  her  head 
that  abe  might  t^ke  ad%^antage  of  tho  si^cristan's  mood  to  enlist  Ids 
^pspnthics  in  favour  of  Lie £c hen.  For  Sophie  was  ever  on  the 
Wifch  for  the  time* — which  she  had  faith  would  certainly  arrive, — 
wb^,  ofi  she  told  Lieschen,  "  it  would  rill  come  right  in  the  end." 

80  ibo  tried  the  ground  cauttaugly,  hj  pitying  Franz  Lehmann  for 
Isri^g  eo  diarp-tongued  and  violent -tempered  a  wife;  and  finding 
Ak  WM  leeeived  without  rebuke^  she  gradually  proceeded  to  give  as 
piphle  an  account  aa  she  could  of  the  scene  she  had  been  witness  to  at 
&f  &rm.  The  Hausfrau  had  come  back  from  Detmold  the  previous 
dij,  ii  a  terrible  temper,     Bnt^  according  to  the  account  of  Lotte  and 
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Marthe, — ^who  had  stolen  into  the  barn  to  give  Sophie  various  details 
and  get  rid  of  a  little  of  their  suppressed  indignation, — she  had  not 
flamed  oat  into  open  anger,  as  was  her  usual  way.  She  had  merely 
worried  and  harassed  every  creature  about  the  place,  from  Glaus 
down  to  the  goose-herd,  with  injunctions  and  warnings  and  threats, 
many  times  reiterated,  respecting  the  necessity  of  locking  and  guard- 
ing store-rooms  and  hen-house,  bam  and  byre,  in  view  of  the  aban- 
doned thievish  reprobates  who  in  these  latter  days  were  walking  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth,  seeking  whom  they  might  devour.  And  she 
had  prepared  them  all  for  the  breaking  of  a  very  terrible  storm  as 
soon  as  ''  her  man  *'  should  return  from  Lemgo. 

Nor  did  the  event  belie  the  apprehensions  of  the  household;  for 
Franz  Lehmann  had  not  been  at  home  half  an  hour  before  the 
Hausfrau's  voice  was  heard,  loud  and  shrill,  from  the  kitchen.  Then 
followed  the  husband's  deeper  tones,  angrily  rolling  out;  and  the 
trembling  servants,  listening  in  the  bam,  could  distinguish  at  inter- 
vals a  stifled  sound  of  sobbing  from  Lieschen.  Presently  the  kitchen- 
door  had  been  thrown  violently  open,  scattering  the  group  of  listeners 
like  leaves  before  the  wind,  and,  one  by  one,  all  the  farm-labourers 
who  dwelt  on  the  premises  were  called  in  and  questioned  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  a  certain  charcoal-bumer  who  had  lately  been  seen 
about  the  place.  *'  I  went  in,  nothing  doubting,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hubbub,"  said  Sophie;  **and  I  give  you  my  word,  Herr  Kiister, 
'twas  like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  if  it  be  not  profane  to  say  so  !  The 
farmer  looked  like  an  angry  bull.  And  he  was  puzzled  too,  I  could 
see.  The  farm  folks  were  talking  all  altogether,  and  Frau  Lehmann's 
voice  rose  above  all.*' 

*'  m  warrant  it !  "  said  the  sacristan. 

''  And  her  face  was  as  red  as  a  poppy ;  and  she  kept  on  screeching 
out,  'She  or  me!  she  or  me!  You  can  choose,  Franz  Lehmann; 
but  I  won't  stay  here  to  be  murdered  in  my  bed  by  her  friends  and 
associates ! ' " 

"  What  did  she  mean  by  that  ?  " 

<*  Oh,  the  Lord  knows,  Herr  Kiister !  But  it  was  right  pitiful  to 
see  that  poor  little  maiden,  sobbing  and  shaking,  and  as  white  as  a 
bleached  web.  And  she  crept  up  to  the  farmer,  and  she  says,  '  Oh, 
let  me  go ! '  she  says,  '  I  can  get  another  place,  perhaps.  Let  me  go 
to  service  again.  I  bring  nothing  but  mischief  and  trouble  to  them 
that's  kind  to  me.'  And  the  farmer,  he  stood  there  rubbing  his  hair 
up  and  down,  and  frowning  as  if  his  two  eyebrows  would  grow  into 
one.  And  I  could  se^  quite  plain  that  he  didn't  know  what  to  be  at 
a  bit  in  the  world." 

"Dummkopf!"  exclaimed  old  Simon, with  bitter  contempt.  ''What 
he  should  have  been  at,  was  to  have  given  yon  scolding  jade  a  sound 
drabbing  with  a  good  leather  strap,  and  then  have  locked  her  up  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  month." 
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"£i  jawohl,  Herr  Kiister,"  acquiesced  Sophie,  as  readily  as 
thotigli  her  master  had  proposed  the  most  mild  and  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding in  the  world.  '*  But  she  is  real  masterful  when  her  blood's 
up,  is  Frau  Hanne.*' 

"Tchah!     Td  master  her  I " 

'*And  then  the  Hausfran,  she  cries  out  with  a  kind  of  laugh, 
'Ton  go  to  service  again  ?  I*d  ask  nothing  better.  But  who  would 
take  you  in  all  the  Principality,*  she  says,  'when  it's  known  how 
you  have  behaved  ?  And  I  shall  tell  the  truth  about  you,  you  may 
be  sore.  And  my  good  word  or  my  bad  word  is  worth  something 
yet.  Though,  Heaven  knows,'  she  says,  '  that  my  will  is  good  to  get 
ridofyoul'" 

''The  woman  is  puffed  up  with  pride  and  evil  temper  till  she 
doesn't  know  herself.     Her  word  worth  something,  indeed  I  ". 

"Well,  she  was  screeching  in  a  passion,  you  see,  Herr  Kiister; 
tnd  she  didn't  care  what  words  she  laid  her  tongue  to,  so  long  as 
they  hurt." 

When  the  sacristan  was  in  his  bed,  and  before  Sophie  took  the 
light  away,  he  bade  her  wait  a  moment,  and  said  in  his  wonted  harsh 
manner,  ••  111  tell  you  what,  Sophie  ;  you're  getting  very  old." 

"Jenun,  Herr  Kiister,  we  don't  either  of  us  grow  younger," 
rejomed  Sophie,  with  much  calmness. 

"  No ;  we  don't.  And  if  age  brings  wisdom,  it  brings  weakness 
too ; — ^weakness  of  the  body,  Sophie.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  for 
some  time  past  that  I  would  get  a  young  wench  to  help  you  in  the 
house-work." 

"  Aeh,  no  need  for  that  yet  awhile !  " 

"But  I  say  there  is  need  I  Only,  decent.  God-fearing,  modest 
maidens  are  hard  to  find  now-a-days.  I  fancy  that  lass  from  Leh- 
mann's  might  suit,  if  we  could  get  her  for  a  fair  moderate  wage. 
She  wouldn't  be  worth  very  much,  for  she  don't  look  exactly  as 
*itoDg  fLa  a  horse  ;  but  sho's  young, — and, — and  handy." 

Sophie  istared  at  ber  Uiasttr  open-mouthed;  and  in  her  agitation 
approached  the  tulJow  canditi  \^  hich  she  held,  so  near  to  her  linen 
Deckerchief  as  to  threaten  a  realization  of  the  sacristan's  uttered 
tfprehensions  that  she  would  be  burnt  to  death.  "  Do  you  mean, — 
yon  don*t  raeaa  Lie ?  " 

^*  You  wish  to  be  roasted  alive  then?"  interrupted  Simon  Schnarcher, 
poinltng  with  crooked  yeliow  ^u^&t  at  the  flickering  flame.  "It's 
tiaw  tbure  wiia  Forae  one  to  look  after  you!  I  mean  that  lass  from 
I*hmaTin*s  who  come  a  here  sometimes.  It's  with  her  that  that  scold 
^^  qtiiuToUing^  isn't  it  ?  " 

**  Ja  gewisa  1 " 

"Then  I  toil  you  what  you  do.  You  go  up  to  the  farm  to-morrow 
tonmitjg,  and  you  spciik  to  Franz  Lehmann,  and  you  tell  him  from 
me  that  I'm  in  want  of  a  serx'ant,  and  that  I  hear  he's  parting  with 
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one  of  his,  and  thai  if  she's  willing  to  come  here,  I*m  willing  to  take 
her.  And  you  can  say,  too,  that  I  shan't  trouble  his  wife  for  a 
character,  being  old  enough  to  judge  for  myself."  And  the  sacristan 
grinned  sardonically. 

"  Ei  Du  lieber  Himmel !     But,  Herr  Kuster " 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  and  go  to  bed.  And  don't  set  the  house  a-fire, 
if  you  can  help  it." 

•*  Good  night,  Herr  Kiister." 

««  Good  night !  " 

•*  I  wonder,"  proceeded  Sophie,  suddenly,  and  more  than  half 
scared  at  her  own  boldness,  <'  I  do  so  wonder  where  my i  poor  Otto 
is  to-night,  and  whether  he  has  a  decefit  place  to  lay  his  head  in !  " 

''  Woman  t  "  cried  the  sacristan  in  a  terrible  voice  that  made  the 
old  woman  jump,  *'  how  dare  you  ?  I  have  forbidden  you  to  mention 
that  name.  The  next  time  you  wilfully  disobey  me,  old  friends  as 
we  are,  we  part  I  "  With  that  he  turned  his  head  resolutely  on  his 
pillow,  and  shut  his  eyes.  Sophie  went  to  her  rest  with  her  thoughts 
in  a  very  tangled  skein,  which  she  had  not  wit  enough  to  unravel. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE     HOBOCCO     CASE. 

Major  von  Groll  had  been  home  nearly  a  week,  and  during  that 
time  the  Justizrath  had  of  course  had  many  colloquies  with  him.  The 
Justizrath  found  his  chiefs  mind  much  bent  upon  the  elucidation  of 
the  mystery  involved  in  Baron  Ernest  Domberg's  words,  as  reported 
by  the  priest,  Nepomuk  Souka.  And  Yon  Schleppers  felt  himself 
bound  to  own  that  Frau  von  Groll's  knowledge  of  her  husband's 
character  was,  in  the  main,  very  accurate.  The  idea  of  trying  to 
get  back  the  sum  of  ready  money  entrusted  to  the  priest's  hand  by 
the  dying  man,  von  Schleppers  did  not  venture,  even  distantly,  to 
suggest  to  the  Major ;  despite  the  constant  urging  of  the  fair  Amalia 
that  he  should  do  so. 

Frau  von  Groll,  as  she  saw  the  {Hrospect  of  enjoying  a  handsome 
competence  opening  before  her,  clung  more  and  more  fondly  to  those 
lost  gulden,  fallen  so  untowardly  into  what  she  called  '*  the  claws  of 
a  Jesuit."  They  were  her  roc's  egg,  without  which  the  possession 
of  her  new-found  palace  was  but  barren.  But  one  day,  in  despair  of 
inducing  the  Justizrath  to  make  the  proposition  in  his  capacity  of 
legal  adviser,  Amalia  broached  the  subject  to  her  husband  herselfl 
Her  success  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  her  to  persist,  and  she 
wisely  withdrew  her  proposition,  affecting  to  be  convinced  by  the 
Major's  urguments  that  the  Reverend  Nepomuk  Souka  was  a  worthy, 
conscientions,  pious  man,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Baron's  two 
x>ld  servants  in  his  favour  was, — setting  all  mere  opinion  asidsg-* 
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im&agable.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  however,  that  Frau  von 
Groll,  being  thus  baffled,  carefully  laid  aside  the  topic  of  the  lost 
golden,  and  kept  it  freshly  embalmed  in  her  memory,  as  a  good,  solid, 
tangible  grievance,  which  would  stand  wear  and  tear,  and  might  be 
broo^t  forth  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  recalcitrant  Migor  on  any 
fitting  future  opportunity. 

Meanwhile  her  desire  to  take  speedy  possession  of  the  Domberg 
^operty  in  Saxony,  chimed  in  with  the  Justizrath's  interests  so 
eraipletely,  that  the  two  woriied  for  the  same  object  in  a  species  of 
alliance  which  if  not  altogether  like  other  great  and  historical  alliances, 
was  yet  a  very  complete  understanding.  That  the  thoroughness  of 
ikeir  mutual  understanding  militated  considerably  against  its  cor- 
diality, was  unfortunately  true !  But  neither  Amalia  von  Groll  nor 
Friedrieh  von  Schleppers  was  apt  to  care  about  that. 

The  Justizrath  duly  examined  the  papers  which  Migor  von  Groll 
liad  brought  with  him  from  Bohemia,  and  found  all  those  relating  to 
business  matters  in  perfect  order.  *'  It  is  really  remarkable,'*  said 
ihe  Justizrath,  "  to  find  such  clearness  and  method  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  documents  and  memoranda.  And  I  am  the  more  surprised, 
because  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  late  Baron  Dom- 
berg was,  in  his  youth,  quite  a  brilliant  man  of  pleasure,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  almost  a  prodigal  son." 

"  I  never  knew  him  intimately,  at  any  period  of  his  life,"  replied 
ike  Major.  '*But  they  told  me  that  after  his  marriage  he  grew 
very  fond  of  money,  and  looked  sharply  into  his  accounts." 

**  Ach,  so !  Ay,  ay  1  Well,  people  will  naturally  trouble  them- 
selves about  what  they  are  fond  of."  Then  the  Justizrath  would 
make  the  niethodical  accuracy  observable  in  the  late  Baron's  papers,  a 
text  whereon  to  enlarge  respecting  the  unlikelihood  that  a  man  so 
babitually  clear  and  cautious  should  have  left  any  matter  of  import- 
ance to  be  settled  by  a  few  deathbed  sentences,  spoken  to  a  priest. 
And  he  would  point  out  to  the  Major  that  it  was  much  more  con- 
ceivable that  the  dying  man's  mind  should  have  been  wandering  at 
the  last,  than  that  there  was  really  any  weighty  secret  connected 
with  the  woman's  portrait  found  in  his  cabinet. 

To  these  representations  Major  von  Groll  found  no  immediate 
answer.  But  after  having  painMly  revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind 
for  a  day  or  two,  he  hammered  out  the  retort,  that,  however  unlikely 
or  inconceivable  such  a  thing  might  have  been,  k  priori,  yet  they  did 
unquestionably  know  that  Baron  Ernest  Domberg  had  in  fact  left 
one  matter  of  importance  to  be  settled  *'  by  a  few  deathbed  sentences, 
spoken  to  a  priest,"  and  might  therefore  have  left  other  matters  of 
importance  in  like  manner. 

"Ay,"  said  the  Justizrath,  looking  a  good  deal  surprised,  <<do 
we  unquestionably  know  that?  What  is  it  you  allude  to,  Heir 
Major?" 
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"  Good  heavens  !  His  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^ 
of  coarse ! " 

"  Oh  I " 

"  Sorely  that  was  a  matter  of  importance,  if  ever  there  was  one.'* 

"Ach,  yes;  to  be  sure.  Very  important,  no  doubt;— of  the 
highest  importance.    But, — that  is  altogether  a  different  thing.*' 

Fran  von  C^roU  was  very  anxious,  as  has  been  said,  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  the  Domberg  property.  She  thought  that  once  duly  installed 
as  its  rightful  owner,  all  danger  of  her  husband's  mounting  his  hobby, 
and  riding  it  in  any  ruinously  Quixotic  direction,  would  be  much 
abated.  '*  There  can  be  nobody  to  dispute  my  claim  to  my  brother's 
property,"  she  kept  telling  herself,  with  zealous  iteration.  "But 
still  possession  is  a  great  tlung.    I  wish  we  were  in  Saxony  t " 

On  his  side  the  Justizrath  desired  with  some  impatience  that  M^jor 
von  GroU  should  send  in  his  resignation  of  the  post  of  land-steward. 
He  also, — ^the  Justizrath, — ^felt  that  possession  was  a  great  thing. 
And  quite  independently  of  the  possibUity  of  a  new  claimant  arising 
to  the  Domberg  estates,  the  Justizrath  had  considerable  reason  to 
desire  that  the  von  Grolls  should  depart  as  speedily  as  possible ; — 
their  departure  and  his  own  promotion  being,  in  his  mind,  almost 
one  and  the  same  thing, — for  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  rendered 
it  more  and  more  probable  that  a  great  war  would  soon  break  out. 
Now  the  Domberg  estate  was  situated  near  the  Elbe  in  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  and  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  May  it  had  been 
positively  asserted  by  a  portion  of  the  public  press,  that  Prassian  and 
Austrian  troops  were  immediately  about  to  march  on  Saxony.  That 
announcement  had  not  been  verified  by  facts ;  and  since  it  had  been 
made,  the  project  of  a  European  congress  had  assumed  some  transient 
form  of  likelihood.  Still  the  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  well  convinced  that  in  the  event  of 
war  Saxony  would  in  all  probability  be  one  of  the  principal  battle- 
grounds. And  even  Frau  von  GroU, — *'  rapacious  little  harpy,"  as 
he  was  discourteous  enough  to  style  her, — ^would  scarcely  rush  to 
seize  her  inheritance  through  the  cross  fire  of  two  hostile  cannonades. 
No ;  the  Justizrath  felt  that  in  this  case,  if  in  no  other,  delaya 
were  dangerous.  Of  course  Mathilde  had  seen  her  dear  friend  Amalia, 
also,  several  times.  For  some  weeks  she  had  been  almost  the  only 
person  admitted  to  Frau  von  Groll's  drawing-room.  But  after  the 
Major's  return  firom  Bohemia  there  was  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
excluding  those  members  of  the  '*  starry  circle  "  who  wished  to  pay 
their  respects  and  gratify  their  curiosity  at  the  same  time.  Thera 
was  no  excuse  for  excluding  the  starry  ones,  for  Baron  Domberg  had 
been  dead  nearly  two  months,  and, — and  the  mantuamaker  had  sent 
home  the  black  silk  gown !  The  sombre  grandeur  of  this  mourning 
garment  would  have  been  more  impressive  had  there  been  a  Httla 
more  of  the  garment  itself.    It  was  to  a  certain  extent  what  I  ham 
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Iteaid  dasenbed  by  a  contemptnons  lady*8  maid  as  <*  scrimpy,"  being 
neither  long  nor  ample,  nor  rich  in  the 'flow  of  its  drooping  folds. 
But  this  eircnmstance  scarcely  marred  its  effect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
economical  ladies  of  Detmold.  Of  them,  almost  to  a  woman,  it  might 
be  said,  as  was  song  of  John  Gilpin's  admirable  helpmate,  that 

** though  on  pleasure  they  were  bent, 

They  had  a  frugal  mind." 

The  black  silk  gown  was  very  stiff,  and  made  a  crackling  noise  when- 
ever its  wearer  moved ;  and  Fran  von  Groll  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  dress  and  herself,  as  she  sat  in  state  to  receive  visitors, 
making  the  one  blot  of  darkness  on  the  vividly-coloured  upholstery 
of  her  drawing-room.  Mathilde  von  Schleppers'  short  reign  was 
over.  I  amend  my  phrase, — her  regency  was  over.  She  promised 
herself  that  she  would  presently  mount  the  social  throne,  and  enjoy 
undivided  supremacy.  Meanwhile  the  fickle  **  world  '*  ran  to  Frau 
Ton  GroU's,  she  being  about  to  disappear  from  their  ken, — ^not  as 
a  falling  star,  in  which  case  they  would  probably  have  rxm  in  the 
(^posite  direction, — but  as  one  translated  to  yet  higher  spheres. 

The  reunion  at  the  Major's  house  on  a  certain  evening  after  his 
return  to  Detmold,  was  very  similar  to  one  which  was  described  in 
a  former  chapter,  wherein  I  ventured  to  introduce  the  courteous 
reader  to  some  of  the  most  select  society  of  the  miniature  metropolis. 
Bat  now,  on  the  evening  of  which  I  am  at  present  writing,  there  was 
one  difference  which  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  the  guests,  namely, 
that  there  was  no  coffee,  weak  or  strong,  provided  for  their  refresh- 
ment. Whether  Frau  von  Groll  had  any  idea  that  being  still 
ostensibly  plunged  in  woe  herself,  it  behoved  her  to  starve  her  guests 
by  way  of  lugubriously  honouring  her  brother's  memory  with  a 
species  of  vicarious  sacrifice ;  or  whether  she  merely  considered  that 
on  the  eve  of  her  departure  frt)m  Detmold  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
conciliate  the  Detmolders  by  any  superfluous  expenditure  of  comes- 
tibles, and  that  a  cup  of  coffee  saved  was  a  cup  of  coffee  gained,  I  am 
unable  to  decide  with  certainty.  Possibly  both  motives  had  a  share 
in  her  action. 

The  conversation  ran  chiefly  upon  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the 
probabilities  of  war.  The  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,  who  was  present, 
took  every  means  which  could  safely  be  taken  to  prevent  the  M%jor 
Irom  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Bohemia ;  desiring,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
that  the  details  of  Baron  Domberg's  last  moments  should  not  be 
widely  known  for  the  present.  It  was  not  difficult  to  direct  the  talk 
into  another  channel.  There  was  among  the  company  that  brother- 
officer  of  the  Major's  who  had  pitted  himself  once  before  against  the 
Professor  respecting  the  prospects  of  war  in  Europe.  These  two 
gentlemen  were  very  easily  incited  to  reconmience  their  verbal 
bostalities,  and  gradually  they  drew  into  the  discussion  moot  of  the 
other  guests.' 
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Suddenly,  during  a  temporary  loll  in  the  rather  noisy  debate,  every 
one  was  startled  by  a  shrQl  little  scream  from  Fraolein  Bopp.  That 
lady  had  recently  bocome  more  sentimental  than  ever.  Her  manner 
was  marked  by  a  languishing  melancholy  which  the  observers  of  her 
own  sex  attributed  to  the  fascinations  of  the  Professor.  But  as  poor 
Fraulein  Bopp  was  known  to  have  passed  through  several  such  phases 
of  romantic  sentiment  for  various  ungrateful  individuals,  her  melan- 
choly excited  no  particular  attention.  On  the  present  occasion  she 
had  withdrawn  herself  from  the  group  of  talkers,  and  was  turning 
over  some  books  of  photographs  which  were  symmetrically  disposed 
on  a  side  table.  All  at  once,  as  has  been  said,  she  uttered  a  shrill 
exclamation  which  drew  all  eyes  upon  her. 

« Ach  Himmel !  You  made  me  jump,"  cried  the  hostess,  taking 
no  steps  whatever  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  scream.  The  others 
advanced  to  the  table,  and  Frau  von  Schleppers  demanded  majestically 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  bitte,  bitte  !  I  beg  everybody's  pardon  for  startling  them, 
but  I  really  could  not  help  it,"  said  Fraulein  Bopp,  excitedly.  *'  Do 
but  look,  Frau  von  Schleppers !  Only  see,  Herr  Professor !  Sohon, 
— ^himmlisch  schon  t  And  what  a  likeness  t  Don't  you  recognise  it  ?" 

She  held  in  her  hand  a  dark  morocco  case,  nearly  square,  being 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  seven  broad.  One  naight  at  first  sight 
have  mistaken  it  for  a  book,  and  it  opened  as  a  book  opens.  But  it 
contained  neither  printed  nor  written  page.  One  side  of  it  when 
open  revealed  a  dark  crimson  velvet  lining ;  on  the  other  was  set, 
within  a  dead  gold  rim,  the  portrait  of  a  woman.  There  was  a 
general  chorus  of  exclamations,  under  cover  of  which  Amalia  whis- 
pered  angrily  to  the  Justizrath,  who  stood  near  her:  ''  Sehen  Sie 
doch  I  That  meddlesome  creature  has  got  hold  of  the  picture  t  And 
I  begged  Ferdinand  to  lock  it  up  in  his  room.  It  is  really  too 
tiresome.  Now  we  shall  have  him  prosing  about  the  whole  story 
before  these  people.*' 

Frau  von  GroU  by  no  means  knew  all  the  mischief  which  Fraulein 
Bopp's  ill-timed  discovery  was  capable  of  causing.  The  Justizrath, 
however,  perceived  it  all  at  a  glance ;  and  very  much  astonished  and 
alarmed  would  the  poor  spinster  have  been  could  she  have  read  the 
sentiments  regarding  herself  which  fiUed  the  lawyer's  breast  as  sho 
passed  the  portrait  from  hand  to  hand,  expatiating  all  the  while  upon 
its  beauty  and  its  extraordinary  resemblance  to  ''that  sweet  littlo 
maiden  at  the  farm." 

"What,  what?  What  is  it  you  say?  Who  is  it  so  like,  Fran- 
lein  Bopp  ?  "  asked  the  M^jor.  Then  Fraulein  Bopp  related  the 
history  of  the  expedition  to  Lehmann's  ^arm,  and  called  upon  the 
Professor  and  Frau  von  Schleppers  to  coiroborate  her  account  of 
Lieschen's  beauty  and  of  her  likeness  to  the  p<Nrtrait  they  were 
contemplating. 
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"Bat  yon,  yourself,  Herr  Justizrath/'  she  continued,  taming  to 
von  SehlepperSy  "  most  perceive  it.  You  know  Lieschen's  face  very 
well.    I  ask  you,  might  she  not  have  sat  for  this  pictui^  ?  '* 

The  Jostizrathy  vnth  much  deliberation,  and  somewhat  more  than 
his  wonted  slovmess  of  movement,  a4justed  his  torioiseshell  eye- 
^a^es  on  his  nose,  and  looked  at  the  portrait.  *<  Well,  truly,"  said 
be,  at  length,  '*  there  is, — ^yes,  there  is  a  resemblance.*' 

"So!"  said  Major  vcm  GroH,  meditatively  stroking  his  flaxen 
moastache.  "Yoa  did  not  mention  this  when  I  first  showed  you 
the  portrait.*' 

'^  Aeh  lieber  Himmel,  my  dear  Major,  was  wollen  Sie  ?  Do  you 
think  I  can  carry  all  the  pretty  faces  I  see  in  my  memory  ?  Thirty 
years  ago, — perhaps, — who  knows  ? — ^I  might  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  such  things.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  And  the  Justizrath  laughed  softly, 
and  rubbed  his  hands. 

''Oh,  but  it  is  striking!  Marvellous!"  persisted  Fraulein  Bopp; 
and  the  Professor  fully  confirmed  her.  Frau  von  Schleppers  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  the  lovely  countenance  in  the  morocco  case. 

"Dear  me,  yes,"  she  said.  "It  is  wonderfolly  like  little  Lieschen. 
Only  this  lady  is  handsomer.  She  has  more  colour,  and  her  eyes 
are  finer ;  and  I  should  think  she  had  been  both  taller  and  stouter 
than  Lieschen.  I  wonder  why  she  dressed  her  head  in  that  fashion, 
like  an  actress  on  the  stage  I " 

"  Oh,  it*s  a  fiancy  costume  evidently,  and  immensely  becoming  to 
that  style  of  face,"  said  Fraulein  Bopp.  "  Do  tell  us  who  she  was, 
Herr  Major,"  she  continued,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up  in 
her  most  infantine  manner.  "I  am  sure  she  must  have  been  a 
hi^-bom,  elegant  creature  I  and  graceful,  and  poetical,  and, — and 
altogether  enchanting  f " 

"Well,  it  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,"  began  the  Major, 
earnestly ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  sentence. 

"Ferdinand!"  cried  his  wife,  sharply.  ''Ferdinand!  I  do  beg 
and  implore  you  not  to  begin  on  that  subject.  It  is  connected  with 
things  that  worry  me,  as  you  very  well  know.  And,  indeed,  I  must 
say,  that  considering  how  recent  our  bereavement  is, — I  being  still," — 
with  much  crackling  of  the  black  silk  gown, — "  in  my  first  mourning, 
— ^I  think  it  would  be  barely  decent  to  discuss  it.  I  am  sure  no  one 
woald  wish  to  gratify  their  idle  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  my 
feelings."  The  tone  and  manner  which  accompanied  this  speech 
rendered  it  indescribably  rude,  and  effectually  quenched  all  further 
attempt  on  poor  Fraulein  Bopp's  part,  to  learn  anything  about  the 
original  of  the  portrait. 

Every  one  in  Detmold  ^' society "  was  accustomed  to  rudeness 
from  Frau  von  GroU,  whose  disregfurd  of  good  manners  was  supreme, 
wbai  it  suited  her  to  disregard  them.  And  no  one  present  thought 
of  resenting  their  hostess's  contemptuous  looks  and  words.     Least  of 
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all  Franlein  Bopp,  who  meekly  stammered  ont  an  apology, — alihongb 
what  she  had  to  apologise  for,  she  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say. 
The  party  broke  up  very  shortly. 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  Frau  von  Groll  seized  upon  the  morocco 
ease,  and  was  about  to  lock  it  up  securely  in  some  hidden  repository 
in  her  bed-chamber ;  but  the  Mty'or  very  quietly  took  it  out  of  her 
hand.  *< Ferdinand!  Do  let  me  put  the  thing  away.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  have  the  portrait  of  such  a  creature  Ijdng  about  where  every 
one  can  see  it  and  ask  questions.  Beally,  it  is  almost  like  an  en- 
couragement to  vice !  ** 

**  Nay,  Amalia,*'  answered  her  husband,  with  gentle  obstinacy,  "  I 
will  take  care  that  the  sight  of  this  portrait  shall  not  offend  you. 
But  I  prefer  to  have  it  where  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  it  at  a 
moment's  notice.** 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SOLDIERS   IN   THE   SOUTH. 

Of  all  wars  which  can  afflict  humanity,  a  war  between  men  of  kin- 
dred race,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  nurtured  in  the  same 
traditigns,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  terrible  and  deplorable.  And 
yet,  whosoever  should  have  witnessed  the  scene  taking  place  in  a 
Saxon  village  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  grace 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- six,  would  scarcely  have  been  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  principalities  and  powers  of  the  earth  had  cried 
'<  havoc  t  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,*'  over  the  fair  old  Gorman 
Fatherland. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia  had  his  head-quarters  at  Gorlitz, 
close  to  the  Saxon  frontier.  And  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  Prussian 
troops  entered  Saxony  and  occupied  Lobau  and  Zittau.  Detachments 
of  the  blue-coated  Prussian  soldiery  were  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
peaceful  hamlet  round,  and  the  glittering  bayonets  of  their  patrols 
lightened  unexpectedly  out  of  narrow  dusty  country  roads  under 
the  summer  sunshine.  But  these  were  as  yet  the  only  symptoms  of 
war  to  be  discerned.  In  the  little  village  of  Goldenau,  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Saxony,  close  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  a  stranger 
who  should  have  been  carried  thither  and  set  down  in  the  midst,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  prince  at  the  gates  of  Damascus  in  the  Arabian  story, 
might  well  have  conjectured  that  some  rustic  festival  was  toward. 

Bountifully  fine  weather  had  ripened  the  abundant  crops  of  grass, 
and  in  many  a  meadow  the  mowers  were  at  work,  leaving  behind 
them,  as  they  moved  onward,  long  lines  of  fragrant  swath.  Here  and 
there,  in  some  field  already  mown,  might  be  seen  a  stalwart  soldier 
with  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  handling  the  long  rake  and 
tossing  the  rich  grass  just  beginning  to  turn  tawny  as  it  lay.  Throii|^ 
the  little  village  street  horses  were  clattering  up  and  down,  being  M 
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io  water  at  a  huge  stone  trough  fed  hy  a  trickling  silver  thread  that 
fell  into  it  from  a  soorce  in  the  rock  which  formed  one  boundary  of 
the  high  road  through  Goldenau.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the  best- 
looking  houses  stood  three  officers,  leaning  against  the  door-posts. 
One  of  them,  the  youngest, — ^with  the  gloss  of  his  college  lore  still 
fresh  upon  him, — ^was  reading  attentively  a  little  pocket  edition  of 
Soetonius.  The  other  two  were  chatting  together  as  cheerily  as 
though  such  murderous  weapons  as  rifled  cannon  and  needle-guns 
hid  never  been  invented ;  and  two  toddling  children  of  the  owners  of 
the  house  had  got  hold  of  a  sword,  which  one  of  the  officers  had 
unbuckled  and  laid  down  upon  a  seat  within  the  entrance-porch,  and 
were  dragging  it  with  mighty  fuss  and  clatter  up  and  down  the  stone- 
flagged  kitchen.  At  the  village  well,  a  broad-shouldered  grave  corporal 
was  gallantly  filling  pitcher  after  pitcher  for  a  group  of  lasses,  some 
ihame-faced,  some  giggling, — all  casting  furtive  glances  of  curiosity 
at  the  "  Preusse.*'  And  beneath  a  spreading  tree  at  the  gate  leading 
from  a  hayfield  into  the  road,  some  sunburnt,  white-haired  urchins 
had  carried  a  specimen  of  the  terrible  Ziindnadel-gewehr,  and  were 
cnmming  into  the  muzzle  of  it  a  bunch  of  poppies  and  wild  eglantine 
fitmi  the  hedge. 

The  soldier  to  whom  the  weapon  belonged  had  been  helping  the 
haymakers,  and  was  now  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  reading  a 
letter.  So  absorbed  was  he  by  its  contents,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
the  singular  use  to  which  the  urchins  aforesaid  were  putting  his  gun, 
— turning  it  into  a  gigantic  and  certainly  very  original  bouquet- 
holder.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  by  a  comrade,  who 
chanced  to  pass  down  the  road,  leading  an  officer's  horse,  and  who 
observed  that  it  was  lucky  the  Hauptmann  had  not  witnessed  so  very 
iiregnlar  a  proceeding  instead  of  himself,  the  Hauptmann's  orderly. 

Thus  rebuked,  the  soldier  sprang  to  his  feet  and  scattered  the  young 
Saxons  in  dismay.  But  though  he  shouted  at  them  lustily,  and  even, 
periiaps,  swore  a  mild  oath  or  two,  as  he  carefully  and  anxiously 
cleansed  his  weapon  from  its  floral  decorations,  the  little  ones,  with 
childhood's  unerring  instinct,  knew  very  well,  on  looking  into  the 
**Preussen'8"  face,  that  they  had  neither  severity  nor  brutal  rough- 
ness to  fear  irom  him.  And  presently  they  gathered  round  again, 
watching  his  proceedings  with  much  self-possession. 

''Now,*'  said  he,  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  no  damage 
had  been  done  to  his  precious  gun,  ''  look  here,  Kleine  I  This  isn't  a 
plaything.  If  you  touch  it  again,  it  will  likely  enough  go  off  and 
blow  you  into  little  pieces.  And  then  what  would  your  mothers  say 
to  you  ?  Be  off  and  roll  in  the  hay  this  moment,  or  I  shall  report 
you  to  the  Herr  Hauptmann,  and  he'll  have  you  all  arrested  and  put 
in  prison  for  a  year  and  a  day."  Having  delivered  which  impressive 
harangue,  he  sat  down  again  under  the  tree  and  betook  himself  once 
more  to  the  perusal  of  his  letter. 
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The  yotmg  soldier  in  the  Prussian  oniform  was  of  course   Otto 
Hemmerieh.     To  no  other  wearer  of  that  dark  blae  military  costume 
will  it  be  my  business  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  my  reader. 
The  letter  which  he  was  engaged  in  reading  had  reached  him  thart 
morning,  in  answer  to  one  despatched  by  him  some  time  previoasly 
to  Horn,  wherein  he  had  announced  his  enlistment  into  his  Pmssiazi 
Majesty's  — ^th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  had  told  Liese  ho'w  and 
where  a  letter  from  her  would  be  most  likely  to  reach  him.     As  ho 
read,  he  kept  pushing  the  curly  brown  locks  from  his  forehead  witli 
the  air  of  one  who  is  both  surprised  and  puzzled.     The  brown  locks 
had  been  shorn  very  close,  in  military  fashion,  but  they  still  curled 
crisply  over  his  temples,  and  he  thrust  his  fingers  through  them  in 
his  earnest  pondering,  until  they  stood  up  comically. 

**  Lieschen  in  my  uncle's  house !  Liese  Lehmann  in  the  sacristan's 
cottage !  "  he  muttered,  staring  at  the  written  words  as  though  he 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  "Well,  after  that,  nothing  can 
seem  wonderful  1  "  So  thought  Otto,  then,  but  he  was  destined  to 
own  himself  wrong.  Presently  a  pensive  look  came  into  Otto's  bri^t 
blue  eyes,  and  he  kissed  the  letter  in  his  hand  with  grave  tenderness. 
**My  Lieschen,"  he  whispered,  ''my  beloved,  my  wife!  Gentle, 
soft,  litiie  dove,  in  the  strange  nest  1  It  is  as  if  God's  angels  were 
watching  over  thee,  little  one,  and  touching  my  tmcle's  heart  in  thy 
favour.  As  to  forgiving,  I  forgave  him  long  ago  ;  but  I  shall  thank 
and  bless  the  old  man  if  he  will  be  kind  to  thee,  and  give  thee  a 

home  and  a  shelter  when,  perhaps,  I .     Ach  Gott !  what  a  fool 

I  am  I  And  worse, — an  ungrateful  fool.  All  is  going  well ;  and  I 
did  a  good  thing  for  everybody  when  I  came  away.  Of  course  I  did 
a  good  thing  ;  for  I  did  my  duty  as  far  as  I  knew  how.  The  rest  is 
with  One  above."  And  Otto  dashed  some  hot  tears  from  his  eyes, 
and  wiped  the  blistered  letter  paper  with  the  cuff  of  his  blue  coat. 
To  avoid  recapitulating  what  is  already  known  to  the  reader,  I 
will  only  lay  before  him  such  extracts  from  Lieschen's  letter  as 
serve  for  the  elucidation  of  my  story.  The  document  in  its  entirety 
might  be  worth  giving,  ivere  it  not  that  we  have  already  seen  a 
specimen  in  extenso  of  Lieschen's  epistolary  powers. 

After  relating  how,  much  to  her  amazement,  an  application  had 
been  made  to  Franz  Lehmann,  by  old  Sophie,  on  the  sacristan's  behitf, 
that  she, — Lieschen, — should  go  to  Simon  Schnarcher's  house  as 
servant,  wuting-maid,  and  general  aide-de-camp  to  old  Sophie,  and 
describing,  witii  many  *'  ands  "  and  "  huts,"  the  reception  of  the  said 
application  by  the  flEinner  and  his  wife,  she  proceeded  thus ; — "  So 
I  eame  to  ihe  Herr  Kiister's  ten  days  ago.  And  cousin  Hanne  is  still 
very  aagry.  Oidy  Ckiusin  Franz  says  that  she  is  quite  unreason- 
aide,  lor  she  said  she  wished  to  get  rid  of  me.  Don't  be  too  angiy 
with  her.  Otto,  for  indeed  I  did  seem  to  bring  trouble  aadveah 
tion,  although  I  can't  rightly  see  that  it  was  all  my  foott.  Oottsb  fmm 


*  The  Hen  Kuster  was  rather  wrath  with  him,  and  said  he  would  that  all  the 
meddliog  fools  who  made  the  war  had  to  fight.'* 
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IS  glad  that  I  am  so  near  ihem,  if  I  must  go  to  service  again  at  all. 
He  didn't  want  me  to  go.  But  I  wanted  to,  for  I  think  it  was  best. 
And  then  to  be  in  yonr  nncle*s  house  is  better  to  me  than  being  in 
the  Prince's  Schloss  at  Detmold»  because  yon  never  lived  in  the 
Prince's  Schloss,  dear  Otto,  but  you  did  live  here,  and  everything 
reminds  me  of  you  so.  And  you  mustn't  think  I  want  reminding,  for 
I  don't,  only  I  like'  to  live  where  you  lived,  that's  all."  .  .  .  **  I  have 
not  seen  yonr  cousin  Joachim  since  the  morning  after  that  night  I 
have  told  you  of,  when  your  dear  letter  came.  I  think  that  Cousin 
Hinne  frightened  him,  perhaps.  For  she  was  very  cross  because  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  when  Cousin  Hanne  is  cross,  you  know,  she  might 
frighten  people  who  didn't  know  ihat  she  can  be  really  kind  and 
good  sometimes,  though  I  am  very  sony  that  lately  she  has  seemed 
to  be  so  displeased  witii  me.  What  do  you  think  your  Cousin 
Joachim  wanted  to  say  to  my  Cousin  Franz  ?  He  is  rather  strange  in 
his  manners,  your  Cousin  Joachim,  don't  you  think  ?  But  please  do  not 
fill  np  your  next  letter  with  answering  silly  questions  like  this,  but  tell 
me  everything  about  yourself,  for  that  is  all  I  care  for  in  the  world." 
.  .  .  *'  Herr  Peters  came  the  other  night.  He  is  right  friendly  to 
me  always.  He  talked  to  the  Herr  Kiister,  and  said  that  war  was 
as  good  as  proclaimed.  The  Herr  Kiister  was  rather  wrath  with 
him,  and  said  he  would  that  all  the  meddling  fools  who  made  the 
vir  had  to  fight.  But  Herr  Peters  seemed  glad,  and  stood  up  that 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  Fatherland  in  the  end.  Only  when  I 
heard  them  talking,  I  trembled  so  that  I  could  not  hold  the  jug  steady 
to  pour  out  the  Herr  Kizster's  beer.  And  he  sent  me  to  bed,  for  he 
said  I  was  tired.  But  it  wasn't  tiredness.  Otto ;  and  before  I  went 
he  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  said,  '  Thou  art  a  good  maiden. 
Ihe  Lord  do  so  by  me,  as  I  use  thee  well  and  take  care  of  thee.' 
Then  he  said, '  If  there  were  any  who  loved  thee  well,  it  m^ht  be 
good  for  them  to  know  that  I  look  upon  thee  as  a  daughter,  and  that 
thou  shalt  never  want  whilst  I  live  nor  after  I  am  gone.'  Was  it  not 
strange.  Otto  ?  And  he  never  called  me,  thou,  before,  but  ever  since 
that  night  he  does  so  always.  It  all  made  me  <^  very  much,  mein 
bester  Freund,  and  yet  it  was  not  quite  all  sorrow.  And  when  I  fell 
asleep  I  dreamt,  oh  1  such  strange  things ;  and  the  last  was  that  you 
were  in  a  battle,  and  I  heard  the  cannon  thundering,  and  at  every 
bang  there  came,  my  heart  seemed  to  make  twenty  beats ;  and  after 
all  it  was  only  Sophie  knocking  with  a  stick  at  the  wall  of  my  room 
to  wake  me  in  the  morning." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  were  these  words : — 
«  The  Major  von  Groll  is  going  away  directly  from  Detmold.  My 
old  master,  the  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,  is  sure  to  be  Land-steward 
in  his  place,  everybody  says.  Last  Wednesday  the  Herr  Miyor  von 
GtoU  rode  over  to  Horn  on  a  beautiful  horse  out  of  the  Prinoe'^s 
Marstall,  and  he  went  to  the  farm,  and  after  a  while  Cousin  Franz 
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sent  down  little  Heinrich  the  gooseberd  to  fetch  me,  and  I  couldn't 
think  why  I  was  wanted  until  the  foolish  thought  came  into  my  head 
that  it  was  something  about  you,  dear  Otto.  But  it  was  not.  The 
Herr  Major  looked  at  me  as  though  I  bad  been  a  ghost,  and  then  he 
whispered  something  to  Cousin  Franz,  and  Cousin  Franz  answered, 
'  Ach  leider,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you,  gnddiger  Herr.'  And  then  he 
kissed  me,  and  bade  me  run  away  to  the  sacristan  again.  And  I  hear 
tell  in  Horn  that  the  Land- steward  von  Groll  rode  away  again  from 
the  farm  without  seeing  Cousin  Hanne,  and  that  she  is  quite  offended 
about  it.  I  am  right  sorry.  She  is  nearly  always  angry  now,  and 
it  must  be  terrible  to  be  always  angry,  nicht  wahr,  dear  Otto  ?  " 

«  How  very  strange  I  *'  said  Otto  to  himself,  as  he  read  his  letter 
for  the  second  or  third  time,  attentively.  **The  Major  von  Groll 
wanting  to  speak  to  farmer  Lehmann  about  Lieschen  I  and  Joachim 
wanting  to  speak  to  farmer  Lehmann.  And  that  night  that  Joachim 
saw  her  for  the  first  time,  he  talked  about  some  wonderful  likeness. 
There  may  be  no  connection  between  the  two  things,  but  one  cannot 
altogether  help  thinking  that " 

<*  Donnerwetter,  Eamerad !  Are  you  asleep  there  ?  "  said  a  rough, 
bass  voice,,  in  Otto's  ear. 

**  Not  I !  I  am  wide  awake;  only  I  was  thinking,"  answered  Otto, 
rising,  and  thrusting  the  letter  into  his  breast. 

<*  Ach  so !  '*  said  the  soldier  who  had  accosted  him,  yawning  and 
stretching  himself.  ''Thinking,  eh?  Potztausand  I  You'll  have 
leisure  enough  for  thinking  by-and-by,  a- top  of  that  old  belfry 
yonder.  I've  been  doing  sentry  duty  there,  and  they've  only  just 
relieved  guard.  Will  you  come  down  to  the  Schenke,  and  have  some 
Waldschlosschen  ?  *    Not  bad  beer  they  brew,  these  Saxons." 

"No,  thank  ye,  comrade." 

"  Share  a  flask  of  Bhine-wine,  then  ?  That  is  to  say  if  I  can  find 
any  fit  to  drink  here  t  " 

"  Nor  that  either :  hearty  thanks  all  the  same.** 

"Well,  as  you  will.  I  know  if  you  had  been  perched  up  among 
the  daws  there  for  four  mortal  hours  in  the  June  sunshine,  you'd  be 
ready  to  drink  the  sea  dry." 

"  When  it  comes  to  my  turn,  I'm  thinking  that  I  shall  rather  like 
to  be  sentry  up  aloft  on  tiie  old  belfry  tower." 

"  Shall  you  though  ?  Wait  till  you've  tried  it  I  A  man's  as  lonely 
there  as  though  he  were  in  a  balloon.  But  perhaps  you  like  solitude. 
I'm  all  for  company  and  good-fellowship.  You're  a  raw  recruit, 
nicht  wahr,  Eamerad?"  added  the  man,  scrutinising  Otto's  square- 
built,  soldierly  figure. 

« I'm  a  recruit,"  answered  our  Detmolder,  sturdily.     "  But  as  to 

being  raw Well,  I  can  not  only  stand  to  be  shot  at,  but  I  can 

shoot ;  that's  perhaps  rather  more  than  every  one  can  say.  Few  meti 
*  FtunouB  beer  brewed  near  Dresden. 
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in  mj  native  place  could  come  near  me  with  a  rifle ;  and  it  didn't 
take  me  long  to  learn  to  handle  this  new-fangled  weapon.  Deadly 
enoagh  it  will  be  too  !  I  don't  want  to  boast,  yon  understand.  'Tig 
no  special  merit  of  mine  if  I  can  hit  a  mark  without  fail  at  five  hundred 
paces.  My  father  was  a  dead  shot  before  me ;  and  he  filled  the  post 
of  bead-ranger  to  the  Prince  of  Detmold." 

" Ah,  likely  enough,"  rejoined  the  soldier,  carelessly.  "If  your 
eye-sight  is  so  good,  all  the  better !  It  will  be  needed  to  reconnoiti'e 
irom  the  top  of  that  owl's  nest,  I  can  tell  you.  And  such  a  ver- 
tcofelt  winding  stair  as  the  stupid  Bauem  have  built,  you  never 
saw.  It's  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn."  The  soldier  strolled  away 
towards  the  Scbenke,  and  Otto  looked  up  curiously  at  the  belfry, 
whereon  he  would  doubtless  at  some  time  have  to  hold  his  solitary 
watch.  **  A  good  commanding  position,"  thought  he.  And  then 
tower  and  sentry,  and  even,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  prospects  of 
the  great  German  campaign,  all  went  out  of  his  mind;  and  he  thought 
of  distant  Horn,  and  of  little  Liese  Lehmann  in  the  sacristan's  cottage. 


louir. 


THE  ELECTION  PETITIONS. 


Tabious  causes  have  combined  to   attach  especial  importance  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  new  tribunals  appointed  for  the  investigation 
of  Election  Petitions.    The  extent  to  which  the  private  business  of 
Parliament  has  increased,  and  is  increasing,  has  long  been  felt  to  be 
an  evil  crying  urgently  for  remedy ;  and  if  the  experiment  of  delegat- 
ing one  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  Legislature  to  an  independent 
judicial  body  should  prove  to  be  successful,  it  is  probable  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  reform  will  be  extended  hereafter  to  many  other  matters. 
Again,  the  suppression  of  the  jury,  and  the  cumulation  of  their  duties 
with  those  of  the  judge,  which  form  the  most  striking  attributes  of 
the  new  tribunals,  represent  a  noteworthy  innovation  in  our  legal 
system.    An  impression  has  long  been  gaining  ground  that  trial  by 
jury  is  not  an  effective  means  of  obtaining  justice  in  questions  of  a 
complicated  kind ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  the  Electoral  Courts 
work  satisfactorily,  the  validity  of  a  disputed  election  will  not  long 
remain  the  only  species  of  important  litigation  which  will  have  to  be 
decided  by  judicial  authority,  without  the   intervention  of  a  jury. 
Too  short  a  time  however  has  elapsed  since  the  new  system  has  been 
on  its  trial,  for  any  reliable  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the  consti- 
tutional or  legal  bearing  of  the  reform.    For  the  present  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  question    how  far  the  newly-constituted 
tribunals  seem  likely  to  fulfil  the  immediate  object  for  which  they 
were  established.     That  object  we  take  to  have  been  the  removal  of 
the  uncertainty,  irregularity,  and  expense,  which  attended  the  old 
system  of  deciding  disputed  elections  by  Parliamentary  Committoes, 
holding  their  sittings  at  Westminster, — the  formation  of  an  intelligible 
electoral  code, — and  the  institution  of  a  jurisdiction  by  which  offences 
against  that  code  might  be  punished  promptly,  inexpensively,  and 
surely.    It  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  something  must  be  done 
to  remove  the  corrupt  influences  which  hinder  the  full  and  fair  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  in  the  election  of  our  national  representatives. 
At  this  very  moment  a  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider 
whether  this  end  can  be  attained  without  radical  changes  in  the  mode 
by  which  our  elections  are  conducted ;  and  in  order  to  the  formaAioa 
of  any  satisfactory  opinion  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
whether  we  have  or  have  not  yet,  succeeded  in  creating  a  trib^mal 
under   which   corrupt   practices,  intimidation,    bribery,  exorlutent 
expenditure,  and  other  offences  against  purity  of  electiooi  $xe 
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to  meet  with  detection  and  pnnishment.  The  old  Parliamentary 
Committees  were  confessedly  a  failure ;  and  though  it  is  too  early  to 
pronounce  positively  upon  the  competence  of  the  new  tribunals  to 
rectify  the  evils  complained  of,  we  think  some  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  an  examination  of  what  these  tribunals  have 
hitherto  effected  or  failed  to  effect. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  the  task  of  deciding  on 
the  validity  of  disputed  elections  has  been  assigned  to  three  judges, — 
Btfon  Martin,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes.  These 
three  eminent  judges  have  now  been  holding  courts  in  various 
boTon^  for  the  last  two  months,  and  have  already  disposed,  in  one 
WBj  or  another,  of  twenty-three  petitions.  In  order,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port the  conclusions  we  intend  to  offer,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  various  petitions  on  which  the  judges  have  decided,  and  to  the 
groonds  on  which  their  decisions  have  been  based.  For  the  sake  of 
eoDvenience,  we  propose  to  take  in  turn  the  series  of  petitions  heard 
hefbrs  each  of  the  three  judges,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  we  may  use 
tile  term,  a  catena  of  evidence  as  to  the  principles  on  which  these  high 
asthorities  propose  to  deal  with  the  issues  submitted  to  them. 

Upon  Justice  Willes  devolved  the  honour  of  opening  the  first 
inquiry  under  the  new  Act,  and  upon  that  account  we  assign  to  him 
tite  priority  in  our  examination.  Windsor,  the  scene  of  the  in- 
^nxry,  has  long  enjoyed  an  indifferent  electoral  repute ;  and  the 
contest  at  the  late  election  was  known  to  have  been  a  very  close  and 
keen  one,  and  to  have  been  embittered  by  local  and  personal  dis- 
leniions.  The  case,  however,  against  the  sitting  liberal  member, 
Mr,  Roger  Bykyn,  proved,  on  investigation,  to  be  very  weak. 
Tl^i^  u-^  no  evidence  of  excessive  expenditure,  or  of  any  treating  of 
I  kind  likely  to  have  inflaeuceJ  the  election.  The  only  instances 
of  alleged  hribtr)^  were  reduced,  on  inquiry,  into  a  possibly  indiscreet 
|ift  of  a  few  fihillingfi  in  a  case  of  distress,  and  the  imprudent 
ivohsse  of  a  fishing- net  on  the  part  of  an  over-zealous  private 
iiend.  Even  asstimiiig  that  any  breaches  of  strict  legality  had  been 
committed,  it  was  shown  thEit  m  equity  Mr.  Eyk3m  had  won  his  seat 
ioif  md  honestly ;  and  the  judge  took  a  common- sense  view  of  the 
teuictioBSr  by  dismiss ing  the  petition  with  costs.  In  the  course  of 
hk  jodpneni  his  Lordship  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that ''  authority 
b  eauvaitii,  whether  the  person  so  authorised  was  paid  or  not  for 
Uf  nervlces,  constituted  agency/^  With  reference  to  an  imputation 
Ifcit  Mr-  EykjTa  bad »  to  use  a  \nlgar  phrase,  "  stood  treat "  to  a 
nmb«r  of  electore^  Justice  Willes  said,  **  The  proceedings  were  of 
At  ttool  objectionable  character*  The  entertainment  given  was  one 
rf  Ihp  most  qticstionable  kind,  because  none  but  a  man  of  wealth 
Mid  glre  such.  In  future  it  ought  to  be  repressed."  According 
{tills  qltejmnee  Mr.  Justice  Willed  seemed  to  lay  down  two  intelligible 
\ ;  £nii,  that  a  candidate  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
o2 
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any  authorised  canvasser;  second,  that  the  snpply  of  liquor  to 
electors  endangered,  if  it  did  not  invalidate,  the  return  of  the  memher 
in  whose  hehalf  the  taps  were  set  running. 

From  Windsor  the  judge  transferred  his  court  to  Guildford,  another 
single-seat  borough.  In  this  case  also  the  member  petitioned  against 
was  a  Liberal,  Mr.  Onslow,  who  had  been  returned  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  586  against  515,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Garth,  the  conser\'ative 
candidate.  Here,  again,  the  petition  was  dismissed,  after  a  patient 
hearing.  The  only  charge  brought  against  the  sitting  member  to  which 
the  judge  attached  any  importance  arose  from  the  payment  of  five 
pounds  each  to  two  voters  in  respect  of  travelling  expenses  from 
Chester.  His  Lordship  ruled  that  this  pa3rment  was  an  act  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  vitiate  the  election,  if  it  had  been  made  by  an 
authorised  agent.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  person  who  had 
promised  and  paid  the  amount,  though  engaged  as  a  speaker  at 
district  meetings  in  Mr.  Onslow's  behdf,  had  received  no  authority 
to  canvass,  and  was  not,  therefore,  an  agent.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
improper  act  of  an  unauthorised  canvasser  had  given  ground  for  the 
petition,  the  respondent  was  ordered  to  pay  his  own  costs.  From 
some  accidental  cause,  Justice  Willes's  electoral  experience  appeared 
destined  to  be  acquired  in  small  boroughs ;  and  from  Guildford  the 
venue  was  changed  to  Lichfield.  Here,  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  previous  places,  the  evidence  adduced  to  support  the  charges  of 
bribery,  treating,  or  undue  influence,  failed  to  convince  the  Judge. 
The  acts  of  corruption  complained  of  were  not  brought  home,  in  his 
Lordship's  opinion,  to  the  candidate,  or  his  recognised  agents;  and, 
in  consequence.  Major  Anson's  petition  was  dismissed  with  costs,  and 
the  Oonservative,  Colonel  Dyott,  was  declared  duly  elected.  At 
Westbury,  the  next  place  on  the  list,  the  fortunes  of  war  proved 
favourable  to  the  petitioners.  The  return  of  Mr.  Phipps,  the  con- 
servative sitting  member,  was  impeached  on  the  ground  of  intimida- 
tion ;  and  it  was  shown  that  a  local  manufacturer,  who  acted  on  Mr. 
Phipps's  committee,  had  threatened  to  dismiss  workmen  from  his 
emplo3rment  in  case  they  voted  for  the  liberal  candidate,  l^Ir. 
Laverton.  Mr.  Justice  Willes  held  that  the  threat  to  deprive  a  voter 
of  his  means  of  livelihood,  unless  he  voted  in  one  particular  way,  was 
fatal  to  freedom  of  election ;  and  that,  as  the  screw  was  put  on 
by  a  person  authorised  to  canvass  on  behalf  of  the  member,  the 
election  was  null  and  void.  At  Tamworth,  the  petitioners  rested 
their  case  upon  allegations  very  similar  to  those  put  forward  at 
Westbury.  It  was  asserted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  agent  had  ejected 
several  tenants  who  had  not  voted  for  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  whoso 
return  Sir  Robert  confessedly  took  a  keen  interest ;  and  if  this  fact 
could  have  been  established,  the  judge  would  have  been  compelled,  by 
the  doctrine  he  had  laid  down  at  Westbury,  to  unseat  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  if  not  Sir  Robert  Peel.    The  evidence  adduced,  boweveri  did 
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not  bring  home  to  Mr.  Justice  Willes  the  truth  of  the  alleged  faets, 
and,  indeed,  his  Lordship  went  out  of  his  way  to  assort  his  convic- 
tion of  the  agent's  complete  innocence  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him. 
Wc  need  hardly  say  that  the  petition  was  dismissed.  Bribery,  not 
intimidation,  was  the  strong  point  of  the  petitioner  at  Coventry,  which 
city  stood  next  in  order  of  trial ;  and  the  ancient  reputation  of  the 
borough  favoured  the  antecedent  probability  of  the  accusation.  The 
attempt  to  prove  particular  cases  of  bribery  was  not,  however,  suc- 
cessful in  the  judge's  opinion ;  and  the  election  of  last  year,  which 
resulted  in  the  return  of  two  Conservatives,  was  duly  confirmed.  At 
Bodmin,  the  petition  against  Mr.  Leveson  Gower*s  return  was  dis- 
missed, after  a  very  brief  inquiry,  the  only  case  of  alleged  treating 
being  of  so  small  an  amount  that  even  if  the  act  were  proved,  its 
commission,  Bfr.  Justice  Willes  observed,  would  have  involved  no 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  member.  Falmouth  occupied  an  even 
briefer  time  than  Bodmin ;  and  in  this  case,  also,  the  sitting  members, 
both  Conservatives,  were  reinstated  in  their  seats. 

Blackburn  was  the  largest  of  the  constituencies  into  whose  electoral 
condition  Mr.  Justice  Willes  was  called  to  inquire.  The  scenes  of 
violence  which  took  place  in  the  stronghold  of  Lancashire  Murphyism 
daring  the  late  contest  had  called  especial  attention  to  the  borough,  and 
the  result  justified  the  popular  belief  that  wholesale  intimidation  had 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  election.  It  appeared,  on  investigation, 
that  this  intimidation  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  bitterness  with  which 
party  spirit  raged  amongst  the  workmen  as  to  the  partisanship  of  the 
masters.  This  fiEtct,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  alter  the  illegal 
character  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  electoral  body ; 
and  Messrs.  Hornby  and  Feilden,  the  Tory  Orange  members,  were 
both  unseated,  though  in  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  intimi- 
dation had  been  carried  on  both  sides,  each  party  was  ordered  to  pay 
its  own  costs. 

Beyond  Blackburn,  the  circuit  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  if  we  may 
employ  the  term,  has  not  advanced  at  the  period  at  which  we  write. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  his  Lordship  has  tried  nine  petitions,  and 
has  only  unseated  three  members,  and  that  on  the  ground  of  intimi- 
dation. In  every  case,  though  the  seats  disputed  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  the  class  of  small  boroughs,  in  which  bribery  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  rife,  the  Judge  reported  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  corrupt  practices  had  prevailed.  The  result  of  the  various 
investigations  was  to  confirm  five  Liberals  and  exactly  the  same 
number  of  Conservatives  in  their  seats,  and  to  unseat  three  Con- 
servatives. 

Norwich  had  the  honour  of  furnishing  Baron  Martin  with  the  first 
occasion  for  the  display  of  his  judicial  acumen  in  the  complex  cha- 
racter of  a  juryman  and  a  judge.  Sir  Henry  Stracey's  return  was 
impeached  on  the  ground  of  bribery.     Up  to  noon  upon  the  polling- 
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day  the  liberal  candidate  was  in  a  m^'ority.  Shortly,  however,  after 
that  hoar  the  tide  tamed ;  and  it  was  proved  that  about  this  time  a 
publican,  at  whose  house  the  conservative  committee  met,  changed 
a  cheque  for  £200,  and  insisted  on  the  amount  being  paid  him  in  half 
sovereigns.  There  was  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  money  thus 
obtained  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  votes ;  and  the  defence  of  the 
sitting  member*s  counsel  rested  not  on  a  denial  that  bribery  had  been 
practised,  but  in  the  assertion  that  for  bribery  to  invalidate  an  election 
it  must  be  committed  '*  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  prin- 
cipal." This  interpretation  of  the  law  was  overruled  by  Baron 
Martin,  who,  as  Justice  Willes  had  done  before,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple, that  any  person  authorised  to  canvass  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
must  be  regarded  as  a  person  for  whose  acts  the  candidate  is 
responsible.  The  judge  decided  that  Sir  Henry  Stracey  must  be 
unseated,  as  being  guilty,  through  his  agent,  of  bribery,  Uiough  not 
personally  culpable ;  and  intimated  the  possibility  of  the  borough 
being  disfranchised  in  consequence  of  the  corruption  which  he  had 
found  to  prevail  there. 

At  Bradford  both  the  sitting  members  were  petitioned  against.  The 
petition  against  Mr.  Ripley  might  have  been  settled,  Baron  Martin 
stated,  in  as  many  hours  as  the  trial  occupied  days.  The  fact  that 
160  public-houses  had  been  engaged  in  this  gentleman's  interest,  and 
that  £7,000  had  been  spent  in  his  behalf,  constituted  a  prima  facie 
case  which  there  was  no  getting  over.  **  It  was  impossible,"  as  his 
Lordship  said,  '<  to  believe  that  in  a  town  like  Bradford  £7,000  could 
be  honestly  spent  in  an  election  without  treating."  Mr.  Ripley, 
therefore,  was  unseated,  though  he  was  not  proved  to  have  been 
cognisant  of  the  treating  carried  on  in  his  behalf;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  petition  against  Mr.  Forster  was  dismissed  with  costs,  the 
judge  ruling  that  the  attempt  to  prove  bribery  was  contemptible.  At 
Warrington  the  case  for  the  petitioner  turned  mainly  upon  the  alleged 
incompetency  of  one  of  the  polling  clerks  to  perform  the  duty  of 
counting  the  votes  recorded.  Into  the  justice  of  this  allegation  ^ 
Baron  Martin  declined  to  enter,  and  the  inquiry  came  to  a  somewhat  ^^ 
abrupt  conclusion,  resulting  of  course  in  the  confirmation  of  the  ^ 
election.  The  Cheltenham  inquiry  presented  no  feature  of  especial  in-  ^ 
terest,  and  the  petition  was  dismissed  with  costs,  the  judge  remark*  . 
ing  that  he  thought  there  had  never  been  a  more  pure  and  honest  ^^k 
election.  *  ^  ^i 

Of  the  investigations  which  Baron  Martin  was  called  on  to  condnel^  ^ 
the  most  important,  perhaps,  was  that  which  succeeded  Cheltenhaan^^eas 
Westminster  was  the  only  metropolitan  constituency,  and  one  of  ikl|^^er 
very  few  large  constituencies,  in  which  corrupt  practices  were 
posed  to  have  prevailed.  And  peculiar  interest  attached  ia 
investigation  of  the  Westminster  petition  from  the  fact  thai  Ibw  I 
had  been  thrown  out  by  a  Tory,  and  thrown  out>  as  his  i 
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iDaged,  bj  nndae  influences.    No  doubt^  npon  the  prinoiples  laid 
down  by  Barcm  Martin  at  Bradford,  Mr.  Smith's  seat  would  have 
aeoned  to  be  very  insecure.     His  acknowledged  expenditure  amounted 
to  dose  open  nine  thousand  pounds ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
10  large  a  gum  could  have  been  expended  legitimately.     Moreover,  it 
was  admitted  that  one  of  the  candidate's  principal  agents  was  a 
gentleman  whose  name  was    notorious   some  years   ago    in  con- 
naetion  with  the  systematic  bribery  which  led  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  St.  Albans.     Upon  investigation,  however,  the  direct  case 
against  Mr.  Smith  did  not  prove  as  strong  as  had  been  expected ; 
liiile  the  strength  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  mate- 
nilij  damaged  by  the  indiscreet  introduction  of   charges   which 
isQ  throng  as  soon  as  they  were  tested.    After  hearing  the  evi- 
(ienea,  Buxm  Martin  stated  that  the  enormous    amount    of   the 
expenditure  was  almost  incredible, — that,  in  comparison  with  the 
e^ditnre  of  the  liberal  candidates,  *'it  was  most  suspicious," 
—that  the  employment  of  the  agent  above  alluded  to  ''  was  the 
Dost  indiscreet  act  Mr.  Smith  could  have  committed.*'     Notwith- 
teding  all    this,   however,   the   judge    professed   his   conviction 
dkat  "Mr.  Smith  intended  to  conduct  his   canvass  on  the  purest 
pnneiples,  and   was   determined  to    enter  Parliament  with    clean 
bands;"  declared  his  implicit  belief  in  the  assurance  given  by  Mr. 
^aih*s  principal  supporter,  that  no  dishonesty  was  intended   in 
Monection  with  the  election ;  and  thereupon  declared  that  the  return 
tf  Mr.  Smith  was  valid.     We  have  no  wish  to  criticize  the  justice  of 
^  decision.     In  an  investigation  of  this  kind  very  much  must 
depend  upon  tiie  air  and  demeanour  of  the  witnesses, — ^matters  con- 
waing  which  the  judge  must  make  up  his  own  mind.     All  we  desire 
to  pomt  out  is,  that  whereas  at  Bradford  Baron  Martin  declared  an 
openditure   of  seven  thousand  pounds  to  be  tantamount  to  proof 
tki  money  had  been  spent  illegally ;  at  Westminster  the  same  judge 
i3led  that  the  good  intentions  of  the  candidate  outweighed  the  pre- 
Koiptkm  raised  against  his  integrity  by  an  outlay  of  nine  thousand. 
Is  the  latter  instance  too,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  strength 
'/the  case  against  Mr.  Smith,  each  party  was  ordered  to  pay  its  own 
wits. 

ii  Salford  the  judicial  decision  resembled  the  old  Irish  verdict  of 
^Hot  Guilty,  but  tiie  prisoner  had  better  not  do  it  again."  Baron 
^^vttQ  stated  that  ''in  many  cases  he  had  had  it  proved  that  the 
^^ei^wrs,  whose  cases  he  happened  to  be  trying,  had  acted,  so  far  as 
^  themselves  were  concerned,  as  purely  as  men  could  do ;  that  they 
^desired  to  act  right ;  and  that  the  acts  on  account  of  which  their 
^^Aa  was  upset  were  done  by  persons  of  whom  they  had  no  know- 
*i0B,  and  oyer  whom  they  had  no  control."  This,  however,  he 
<Wttad  was  not  the  case  at  Salford.  "  There  were  several  things 
^npvd  to  this  election  on  which  it  was  his  duty  to  comment  in  the 
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hope  that  snch  things  would  not  occnr  again."  Boughs  had  hecn  en- 
gaged "  without  the  slightest  ground ;"  expenditure  had  been  carried 
to. an  extent  ''which  no  human  being  could  believe  was  required  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  election ; "  public-houses  had  been 
employed  as  committee-rooms  in  a  way  calculated  to  afford  great 
temptations  to  drunkenness;  and  in  the  face  of  these  ''exceedingly 
wrong  and  improper  acts,"  he  was  far  from  saying,  if  at  another 
election  the  same  things  took  place  again,  it  would  not  be  the  duty 
of  the  judge  to  arrive  at  a  less  favourable  conclusion  than  he  was 
prepared  to  do.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  he  gave  tho 
respondents  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  declared  Messrs.  Cawley  and 
Chorley,  the  sitting  members,  duly  elected,  though  he  ordered  them  to 
pay  the  costs.  At  Wigan  the  two  Liberals  whose  seats  were  contested 
found  favour  in  Baron  Martin's  eyes ;  the  chief  imputation  against 
them  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  a  number  of  voters  had 
been  paid  before  the  election,  with  tho  understanding  that  the  rate- 
payers whose  default  was  thus  made  good  should  vote  for  the  liberal 
candidates.  The  judge,  however,  decided  that  though  the  fact  seemed 
to  be  proved,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  person  who  paid  the  rates 
was  an  authorised  agent  of  Messrs.  Woods  and  Lancaster,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  the  petition.  At  Beverley,  a  wholesale  system  of 
bribery  was  clearly  established.  Li  the  course  of  the  inquiry  Baron 
Martin  observed  Uiat  "the  evidence  showed  a  mass  of  corruption 
from  beginning  to  end.  Persons  elected  for  such  a  place  could  not 
properly  be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.*'  The  election  was 
declared  void,  the  judge  stating  that  between  900  and  1000  persons 
had  been  bribed,  though  "  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  tho 
candidates."  A  special  report  is  to  be  made  to  Parliament,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  a  commission  will  be  issued  to  inquire  how  far 
Beverley  is  fitted  to  possess  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
Parliament. 

Thus,  up  to  the  present  time,  Baron  Martin  has  held  inquiiies  iu 
eight  boroughs ;  he  has  unseated  three  Conservatives  and  one  LiberaU 
and  he  has  confirmed  the  elections  of  four  Liberals  and  three  Conser- 
vatives. He  has  practically  recommended  the  disfranchisement  of 
two  boroughs ;  but  he  has  decided  in  every  instance  that  the  corrupt 
practices  committed,  whether  sufficient  or  insufficient  to  invalidatii 
the  election,  have  been  committed  without  the  knowledge  or  sanctiou 
of  the  candidates. 

If  in  electioneering  matters  the  unseating  of  a  member  may  lu^ 
regarded  as  the  legal  equivalent  of  punishment  by  death,  we  might 
describe  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  as  a  "  hanging  judge."  It  may  bo 
that  the  cases  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction  have  been  of  a  darker 
character  than  those  over  which  Mr.  Justice  Willes  or  Baron  Martin 
have  been  called  to  acyudicate ;  it  is  certain  that  hitherto  his  judg- 
ments have  b^en  more  Draconian.  Bewdley,  Wallingford,  Stalybridge^ 
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Bridgewater,  Taunton  and  Hereford,  have  been  in  torn  honoorod  by 
his  visits,  and  in  four  out  of  tbese  six  boroughs  he  has  declared  the 
election  to  be  void.  At  Bewdley  it  was  proved  that  treating  had 
been  carried  on  through  the  clerk  of  a  solicitor  who  acted  as  agent 
of  the  sitting  member,  Sir  Richard  Glass.  His  Lordship  laid  down 
the  principle  that  a  candidate  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
Ills  own  agents,  but  for  the  acts  of  the  subordinates  whom  these 
agents  may  employ,  **  though  with  these  subordinates  he  might  not 
have  come  into  contact,  and  might  have  known  nothing  about  them.*' 
Acting  on  this  principle,  the  Judge  unseated  Sir  Richard  Glass ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  principle  had  been  adopted  by  his  colleagues, 
it  would  have  sufficed  to  vitiate  many  other  elections.  At  Walling- 
ford  the  only  question  raised  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  was,  whether 
*'  there  had  been  sufficient  treating  to  void  the  election.**  His  Lord- 
ship decided  this  question  in  the  negative,  but  remarked  that  *'  when- 
ever a  sitting  member  had  a  score  at  a  public-house,  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  imperilling  his  seat,  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
]ffe8entation  of  a  petition."  Li  the  present  instance  the  election  was 
ordered  to  stand,  and  costs  were  given  against  the  petitioners. 
Stalybridge  was  the  scene  of  another  conservative  triumph.  Mr. 
Sidebotham  was  confirmed  in  his  return ;  the  Judge  deciding  that 
though  there  was  bribery  in  a  mild  form,  by  the  promise  of  payment 
of  wages  to  voters,  agency  was  not  sufficiently  proved  to  void  the 
election.  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  boroughs  where  the  charge 
of  direct  bribery  was  deemed  to  be  clearly  proved ;  and  though,  as 
usual,  the  judge  completely  exonerated  the  liberal  members,  Messrs. 
Tanderbyl  and  Einglake,  from  any  personal  complicity,  he  annulled 
the  election  on  the  ground  of  corrupt  practices  having  prevailed 
extensively,  and  sentenced  the  respondents  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
petition.  At  Taunton  the  plea  for  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Henry  James, 
rested  substantially  on  the  allegation  that  a  number  of  votes  recorded 
in  Sergeant  Cox*s  favour  were  vitiated  by  the  payment  of  what  was 
called  barrister's  money ;  that  is,  of  a  sum  of  about  five  shillings  to 
voters  for  their  attendance,  or  supposed  attendance,  before  the  revis- 
ing barrister.  The  plea  was  found  good ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
decided  that  the  conservative  victory  had  been  unfairly  won,  and 
that  Mr.  James  was  the  rightful  representative  of  Taunton.  At 
Hereford,  again,  Messrs.  Clive  and  Wyllie,  the  liberal  members, 
have  just  been  unseated  by  the  learned  judge  on  the  ground  of  their 
election  having  been  influenced  by  corrupt  practices  on  the  port  of 
their  agents.  According  to  this  statement,  it  appears  that  out  of  six 
inquiries  held  by  this  judge,  four  have  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
petitioners.  By  his  decision  two  Conservatives  and  four  Liberals 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  seats,  while  two  Conservatives  have 
been  confirmed  in  their  elections.  But  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  his  decisions,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  has  agreed  with  Baron  Martin 
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and  Mr.  Justice  ll^es  in  holding,  that  in  no  single  instance  was  the 
member  whose  return  has  been  snccessfnlly  disputed  cognisant  of  the 
corrupt  practices  which  led  to  the  loss  of  his  seat. 

We  have  left  the  Irish  petitions  out  of  consideration,   partly 
because  the  reports  published  in  the  English  papers  are  too  brief  for 
us  to  form  much  opinion  as  to  their  merits,  partly  because  they 
deal  with  electoral  conditions  with  which  we   are  happily  unac- 
quainted in  this  kingdom.     How  fior  the  influence  of  priests  may 
be  exerted  to  decide  an  election,  without  vitiating  a  return,  is,  for- 
tunately for  us,  a  question  on  which  no  English  judge  has  been 
called  to  decide.     In  the  remarks,  therefore,  we  have  to  offer,  we 
deal  with  the  judicial  decisions  of  our  English  election  tribunals,  and 
with  these  only.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  fairly  admit  that 
any  apprehension  of  our  judges  being  biassed  in  their  sentences  by 
politicaJ  partisanship  has  not  yet  been  realised.     It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  our  legal  system,  and  of  the  virtual  exclusion  of  our 
judges  from  public  life,  that  they  have  little  or  no  known  repute  as 
politicians.     Whether  Baron  Martin,  and  Justices  Willes  and  Black- 
bum  are  Tories  or  Radicals,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  is  a  matter 
best  known  to  their  friends  and  associates.     To  the  public  they  are 
judges  only;  and  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  their  novel  functions  to  throw  light  upon  their 
political  proclivities.     Liberal  and  conservative  candidates  have  met 
with  equal  justice  at  their  hands ;  and  even  assuming  that  in  time  to 
come  the  judges  appointed  to  try  election  petitions  may  be  men  of 
far  less  note  and  authority  than  the  dignitaries  who  compose  the 
present  tribunal,  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  there  is  much  danger 
of  justice  being  perverted  to  suit  political  partisanship.      Party 
feeling  must  run  much  higher  in  England  than  it  has  for  many  a  long 
year  past  before  our  English  judges  allow  any  political  considerations 
to  override  their  almost  servile  reverence  for  ihe  usages  and  precedents 
which  constitute  judge-made  law.     Be  this  so  or  not,  it  is  worth 
recording  that  up  to  this  time  no  defeated  suitor,  whether  petitioner 
or  candidate,  has  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  judicial  decision  was 
influenced  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the  judge. 

On  the  whole,  too,  we  may  fairly  admit  that  the  verdicts  of  the 
election  petitions  courts  have  been  in  accordance  with  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them.  In  individual  in- 
stances hard  measure  may  appear  to  have  been  dealt  out  to  particular 
candidates,  unduly  light  measure  to  others ;  but  taking  one  case 
with  another,  we  think  that  the  decisions,  in  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  have  been  substantially  just  and  sound.  Nor  does  it  look  as  if 
the  judges  were  disposed  to  attach  undue  weight  to  technical  objeo- 
tions.  Their  duty  was  to  ascertain,  not  whether  a  flaw  might  not  bo 
found  in  the  mode  in  which  an  election  had  been  conducted,  but  to 
examine  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  election  fairly  represented  tlio 
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free  dioiee  of  ilie  eonsiitaenoy ;  and  Hub  duty  tbey  have  performed 
effieiaDtiy. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  allude  in  passing  to  the  fact  that  the 
result  of  the  election  petition  inquiries^  or  as  far  as  they  have  yet 
proceeded,  has  been  &tal  to  the  theory  put  forward  so  confidently  by 
eooMrvative  newspapers  after  the  general  election,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Hberal  minority  had  been  largely  increased  by  corrupt  practices. 
On  the  contrary,  eight  Conservatives  have  been  unseated  as  against 
five  Libeials ;  and  though  neither  party  has  any  reason  to  be  proud 
oi  the  disclosures  brought  out  at  these  investigations,  it  is  clear  that 
the  balance  of  bribery,  treating,  and  intimidation,  has  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Tories.  We  have,  however,  no  wish  to  dwell  much  upon 
this  aspect  of  the  subject.  In  theory,  at  any  rate,  the  consideration 
of  the  best  means  of  securing  purity  of  election  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  party  question. 

Our  complaint  against  the  new  electoral  tribunals  is  not  for  what 
they  have  done,  but  for  what  they  have  left  undone ;  for  their  sins  of 
omission,  not  of  commission.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  failed  as 
a  body  to  lay  down  any  intelligible  and  clear  rule  concerning  agency. 
Sit  Henry  Bnlwer,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  newspapers,  complained 
with  some  reason  that  our  law  concerning  agency  was  so  severe 
theoretically  it  could  never  be  enforced  in  practice.  According  to  the 
orthodox  interpretation  of  the  law,  a  candidate  is  liable  to  be  unseated 
Sor  any  illegal  act  committed  without  his  knowledge,  or  contrary  to 
bis  express  orders,  by  any  agent  in  his  employ.  The  principle  is  in 
itself  a  sound  one,  as  it  is  obvious  that  a  candidate  disposed  to  use 
eorropt  influences  would  never  commit  the  folly  of  either  bribing, 
OT  treating,  or  intimidating  in  person.  But  as  things  now  stand,  no 
amount  of  good  fEuth  or  prudence  or  earnest  desire  to  owe  his  return 
to  the  unbiassed  choice  of  the  electoral  body  can  preserve  a  candidate 
frnn  the  risk  of  losing  his  seat  through  the  zeal  of  an  unscrupulous 
supporter  or  the  indiscretion  of  an  imprudent  friend.  To  cite  one 
instance  out  of  a  thousand,  Mr.  Eykyn  was  very  near  being  turned 
out  of  his  seat  at  Windsor,  because  a  gentleman  visiting  at  his  house 
bought  a  fishing-net  under  circumstimces  which  might  be  deemed 
likely  to  influence  the  vote  of  the  vendor.  In  fact,  the  law  about 
ig^cy,  if  it  was  enforced  rigidly,  would  vitiate  ninety-nine  elections 
out  of  a  hundred.  In  reality,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  distinct 
mderstanding  as  to  what  constitutes  an  agent,  the  law  is  a  dead 
letter.  An  agent  has  been  defined  by  Baron  Martin  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wines  to  be  any  person  authorised  to  canvass ;  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
bom  has  extended  the  definition  to  any  person  employed  by  a  person 
aoihorised  to  canvass.  But  no  rule  has  been  as  yet  enunciated  as  to 
the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  the  words,  ''authority  to  canvass.*' 
We  aeknoidedge  the  difficulty  of  defining,  with  -legal  preciseness,  who 
if,  and  ifho  is  not,  an  acknowledged  agent  of  a  parliamentary  candidate ; 
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but  much  the  same  difficulty  applies  to  defining  precisely  who  is,  or 
who  is  not,  the  agent  of  a  commercial  firm.  Yet,  in  practice,  the  law 
has  little  trouble  in  deciding  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  particular  house  of  business ;  and  wo  think  with  good 
^yill  it  would  not  be  hard  to  say  whether  a  man  has  acted  as  agent 
for  a  candidate.  If  any  person  can  be  found  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  soliciting  votes  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  making  speeches 
in  his  behalf,  and  in  bringing  voters  to  the  poll,  the  assumption 
should  be  that  he  is  an  authorised  agent,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that 
he  was  not  so  authorised  should  rest  with  the  candidate.  As  it  is, 
the  petitioners  have  been  called  upon  to  establish  agency;  and  tho 
result  has  been,  that  petition  after  petition  has  broken  down  because, 
even  if  corrupt  practices  were  shown  to  have  existed,  the  evidence 
was  wanting  to  connect  those  practices  with  any  person  for  whose 
acts  the  candidate  was  legally  responsible.  In  consequence,  there 
has  been  of  late  a  general  disposition  to  withdraw  petitions,  which 
argues  ill  for  popular  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the  new  tribunal  as 
a  court  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  electoral  offences. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
no  single  instance  has  any  complicity  in  corrupt  practices  been  traced 
home  to  the  candidate.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  the  three  judges, 
however  much  they  may  have  varied  in  their  judgments,  has  never 
once  lost  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  conviction  that  the  members 
elected  have  not  been  cognisant  of  the  acts  for  which  they  have  been 
petitioned  against.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  each  individual 
instance  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  but  common  sense  shows  us 
the  statement  cannot  be  universally  true.  The  first  maxim  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  is  that  the  author  of  a  crime  is  the  person  who  benefits 
by  its  commission ;  and  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  electoral 
crimes  should  furnish  a  complete  exception  to  the  rule.  When  money 
is  distributed  freely  in  a  constituency,  when  the  public  taverns  are 
doing  a  large  credit  trade  across  the  counter,  when  the  screw  is  being 
put  on  in  every  direction,  the  person  in  whose  behalf  all  this  machi- 
nery is  set  in  motion  is  always  the  one  person  in  the  whole  consti- 
tuency who  is  utterly  unaware  of  what  is  going  on.  In  the  letter 
this  assumed  ignorance  may  be  true ;  just  as  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  can  often  swear,  with  verbal  accuracy,  that  he  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  the  goods  he  purchased  were  obtained  by  fraud.  But  as  a 
rule  we  may  safely  say,  that  whenever  corrupt  practices  have  pre- 
vailed extensively,  the  successful  candidate  was  more  or  less  cognisant 
of  what  was  going  on.  We  may  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  that 
whenever  the  expenditure  is  exceptionally  large,  the  candidate  must 
bo  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  election  is  not  being  conducted  purely. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  the  exact  sum  which  may 
or  may  not  be  spent  honestly  in  an  election  contest.  The  amount 
which  would  be  monstrous  if  spent  on  a  constituency  of  one  thousand 
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voters  mig^i  be  moderate  if  spent  on  one  numbering  five-and-twenty 
thousand.  But  with  regard  to  every  individual  constituency,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  an  outlay  above  a  certain  amount  is  excessive. 
Now  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  corrupt  practices  may  bo 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  without  the  candidate  knowing 
anything  about  the  matter.     But  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  money 
cannot  be  spent  lavishly  without  the  fact  being  brought  to  his  know- 
ledge.    The  candidate  either  provides  the  money  himself,  or  else 
those  who  provide  it  on  his  behalf  look  to  him  for  ropa3rment ;  and 
in  either  case  the  fact  of  the  expenditure  is  brought  before  his  know- 
ledge.    We  plead  guilty,  therefore,  to  an  immovable  conviction  that, 
whenever  the  expenditure  has  been  excessive,  and  corrupt  practices 
are  shown  to  have  prevailed,  there  the  member  was  privy  to  the 
malfeasance ;  and  ought  properly  to  have  been  visited  with  all  the 
consequences  which  such  malfeasance  theoretically  involves.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  every  instance  the  sitting  members  when  summoned 
before  tiie  judges  have  testified  to  their  complete  ignorance  of  any 
illegal  doings.     We  attach,  however,   very  little  weight  to  such 
declarations.   There  is  nothing  about  which  men  deceive  themselves  so 
easily  as  about  the  degree  of  their  complicity  in  acts  in  which  they 
have  no  direct  participation;   and  we  think  it  would  be  better  if 
members  of  Parliament  were  not  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  bruth.     No  doubt  whenever  an  example  is  made, 
the  conviction  will  fall  very  heavily  on  some  man  who,  after  all,  has 
only  done  what  hundreds  of  persons  have   done  before  him  with 
impunity ;  but  still  we  are  convinced  that  corrupt  practices  will  never 
fall  into  disuse,  till  the  punishment  for  such  breaches  of  law  is 
inflicted  on  the  principal  as  well  as  the  subordinate.     As  matters  now 
stand,  the  only  risk  run  by  a  candidate  who  attempts  to  secure  his 
return  by  corruption  is  that  of  losing  his  seat,  and  that  risk  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  purity  of  election. 

Thus,  if  our  judgment  is  correct,  the  system  of  trying  election 
petitions  by  judges  instead  of  by  Parliamentary  Committees,  though  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  method,  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  electoral  abuses.  We  can  hardly  pronounce,  as  yet, 
upon  the  comparative  cheapness  or  costliness  of  holding  the  inquiry 
at  the  borough  whose  election  is  impugned  instead  of  at  Westminster. 
If,  on  tho  one  hand,  the  petitioners  save  the  cost  of  bringing  wit- 
nesses up  to  London,  on  tho  other  hand,  they  incur  tho  necessity  of 
bringing  their  counsel  down  from  London,  and  the  cost  of  one  eminent 
counsel  outweighs  that  of  many  witnesses ;  and  we  suspect  that  the 
attorneys  who  are  the  most  competent  authorities  on  such  matters,  arc 
by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  process  which 
has  brought  Mahomet  to  the  mountain  instead  of  the  mountain  to 
Mahomet.    Moreover,  the  reluctance  which  tho  judges  have  evinced 
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to  throw  the  payment  of  costs  upon  sitting  members  will  nn- 
douhtedly  tend  to  discourage  the  presentation  of  petitions ;  vrhile  the 
leniency  with  which  they  have  imiformly  given  credence  to  the 
assurance .  of  candidates,  that  however  black  things  might  look,  they 
meant  to  do  what  was  right,  will  remove  much  of  tiiie  apprehen- 
sion which  was  inspired  by  the  new  tribunals  before  their  woi^g 
had  been  tested  by  experience. 

In  fact  our  opinion  amounts  to  this,  that  the  S3r8tem,  as  at  present 
administered,  would  work  admirably  well  if  the  mode  in  which  oar 
elections  are  conducted  was  habitually  fedr  and  honest ;  but  that  the 
system  is  ineffective  as  an  agency  for  the  introduction  of  purity 
of  election.  Trial  by  jury  is  an  excellent  institution,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  conceive  conditions  of  society  in  which  the  institution 
would  fedl  lamentably  as  an  organisation  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
In  the  same  way  we  entertain  grave  doubts  whether  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  in  electoral  matters  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  enable 
any  purely  judicial  tribunal  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  corrupt 
practices.  After  all,  judges  can  only  administer  law  as  it  stands ;  and 
we  fancy  the  law  of  elections  needs  a  fundamental  remodelment.  So 
long  as  the  conveyance  of  voters  is  permitted,  aa  public-houses  are 
chosen  for  the  sites  of  committee-rooms,  and,  above  all,  as  a  can- 
didate is  allowed  to  retain  the  services  of  any  number  of  local 
solicitors,  the  expenses  of  elections  will  continue  to  be  so  large  that  the 
largest  purse  must  win.  The  millennium  must  arrive  before  the  poor 
candidate  starts  on  an  absolute  equality  with  the  wealthy  one.  But  our 
mode  of  conducting  elections,  as  at  present  constituted,  seems  pur- 
posely arranged  so  as  to  give  undue  advantage  to  wealth.  The  legi- 
timate e3[penditure  of  an  electoral  contest  is  very  large,  the  illegitinu^ 
still  lai^er,  and  that  which  occupies  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  between 
the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  is  the  largest  of  all.  And  to  the  cost 
on  an  election  there  is  now  added  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  out- 
lay of  defending  the  seat  when  your  return  is  assailed  by  a  petition. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  representation  of  the  country 
should  be  virtually  confined  to  men  of  considerable  means ;  the  more 
Parliament  becomes  a  rich  man*s  club,  the  more  desirable  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature  appears  to  men  who  have  wealth  and  require  social 
position ;  and  the  greater  therefore  the  temptation  to  buy  the  prise 
by  the  influence  of  money. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have  hinted  at  does  exist,  is  a 
patent  fact.  Few  persons  would  be  prepared  to  deny  that  its  exist- 
ence is  an  evil ;  and  it  slight  have  been  hoped  that  the  new  judicial 
tribunal  for  the  decision  of  petitions  would  have  done  much  to  miti- 
gate the  evil  complained  of.  We  do  not  blame  the  judges  for  not 
having  administered  the  law  more  severely ;  their  new  duties ' 
forced  upon  them  contrary  to  their  wishes ;  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  bench  have  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to 
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tiie  doable  character  of  juryman  and  judge  is  not  inconsistent  with 
^e  due  discharge  of  judicial  functions.  All  we  assert  is,  that  the 
hope  of  corrupt  practices  being  rendered  impossible,  through  the 
yigilance  and  severity  of  the  new  tribunal,  has  not  been  realised  as 
yet.  On  the  contrary,  the  lax  interpretation  placed  by  the  judges 
on  the  plea  of  agency,  and  the  leniency  shown  to  all  candidates 
whose  return  has  been  arraigned,  must  tend  to  encourage  excessive 
expenditure ;  and  competent  authorities  declare  that  if  an  election 
was  to  be  held  now,  after  the  recent  decision  of  the  judges,  it  would 
be  the  most  costly  ever  known  in  England. 

Still,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  reform,  in  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is 
one  in  the  right  direction.  A  judicial  verdict  may  be  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  certainty  itself  compared  with  the  decision  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  And  though  the  expenses  of  the  recent  inquiries  have 
been  very  large,  we  doubt  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  as  large  in 
future.  A  study  of  the  reports  will  show  that  the  work  of  con- 
ducting petitions  or  defending  seats  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  a 
very  small  number  of  eminent  counsel ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  the  fees  demanded  by  this  limited  body  of  lawyers  have  been 
proportionately  heavy.  Experience,  however,  has  not  shown  that 
the  judges  are  much  influenced  by  the  oratorical  ability  of  the  counsel 
who  have  appeared  before  them,  or  by  their  dexterity  in  cross- 
examining  ^tnesses.  And  when  this  truth  becomes  recognised,  we 
suspect  the  demand  for  first-class  forensic  talent  in  election  petition 
eases  will  dwindle  away  rapidly.  It  is  clear  that  the  judges  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  these  inquiries  in  accordance  with  any  laws  which 
Parliament  may  lay  down;  and  when  once  our  electoral  law  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modem  legislation,  and  is 
reduced  to  clear  and  intelligible  principles,  these  itinerant  judicial 
tribunals  will  deal  efficiently,  promptly,  and  economically  with  any 
breaches  of  the  law.  But  we  cannot  expect  judges  to  do  the  work 
which  properly  belongs  to  Parliament.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
declined  to  do  so ;  and  it  now  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  deter- 
mine what  expenses  are  legal  in  an  election  contest,  and  to  what 
extent  ageney  is  permissible. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  THE  FOTJNTAIN  OF 
JOUVENCE. 

A  BOMANCE   OF  THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTUBY. 


IL 

So  came  W6  where  the  long  slow  qtdet  way 
Was  done  and  lost  itself  in  one  wide  space, 
Where  columns  stood  in  fair  and  measured  ranks, 
Arched  with  a  running  frieze  of  graven  work. 
Stately  and  tall  they  were,  comelian-plinthed, 
With  stems  of  jasper  and  chalcedony, 
And  ran  in  goodly  order  round  the  place. 
Circling  a  wide  hright  courtlage,  paved  with  clear 
And  polished  marhle,  veined  with  branching  gold 
And  jacinth  woven  in  its  cloudless  grain. 
In  the  mid-square  a  cistern,  lipped  with  pearl 
And  hollowed  from  the  marble  of  the  floor, 
Was  clear  with  crystal  water,  through  whose  lymph 
One  saw  the  bottom  paved  with  cunning  shapes 
Of  ancient  legends,  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers, 
Fashioned  in  yellow  gold  on  milk-white  stone. 

Into  the  cistern  emptied  all  its  rills 
The  laughing  stream  that  ran  beside  our  feet. 
And  filling  idl  the  cool  still  flood  with  gleams 
And  rippled  swirls  and  eddies  of  its  own 
Mercurial  silver,  passed  out  o*er  a  slope 
Of  jasper  from  the  cistern's  farther  side, 
And  gurgled  through  a  channel  in  the  floor, 
Whercfrom  it  drew  that  sweet  and  murmurous  noise 
Of  soil  accords  suspended,  that  had  swelled 
Upon  us  in  the  opening  of  the  wood. 
Until  its  silver  blended  with  the  green 
Of  a  cool  woodland  shadow,  and  its  chirp 
Of  laughing  ripples  in  the  cloistered  calm 
Of  arching  trunks  was  silent. 

Following 
The  blithe  stream's  way,  we  stood  upon  the  brink 
Of  that  cool  crystal  and  gazed  down  through  it 
Upon  the  inlaid  figures  in  the  bed, 
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That  flashed  and  wavered  so  with  that  unrest 
Of  ceaseless  currents,  that  they  seemed  to  us 
To  have  again  a  strange  half-life  in  them, 
And  nod  and  sign  to  us.     We  dipped  our  hands 
For  idlesse  in  the  lappings  of  the  stream, 
That  curled  and  glistered  on  the  marble's  brim, 
And  wondered  idly  what  these  things  might  be 
That  were  so  fairly  pictured  on  the  stone, 
And  if  the  place  were  void  of  living  soul 
To  use  its  dainty  brightness. 

So  we  might 
Have  stood  and  gazed  and  dreamed  away  the  day. 
So  fair  a  spell  of  quiet  held  the  air ; 
But,  as  we  listened,  suddenly  a  sound 
Of  various  music  smote  upon  our  ears, 
And  we  were  'ware  of  some  enchanted  throb 
Of  very  lovely  singing,  that  for  aye 
Grew  nearer,  as  it  were  the  singers  came 
Towards  us,  in  the  near  vicinity. 
And  as  it  grew,  the  air  was  all  a-flower 
With  intermingling  antiphons  of  sound  ; 
The  passionate  pulse  of  harp-strings,  smitten  soft 
To  wait  upon  the  cadenced  swell  and  wane 
Of  the  alternate  voices,  throbbed  and  stirred 
In  the  cool  peace  of  that  sweet  reverend  place  : 
High  steeples  rained  bell- silver  on  the  roofs, 
And  the  cloar  gold  of  clarions  floated  up 
And  ei^hoed  through  the  calumned  solitudes. 

Before  us  rose  a  high  smd  stately  wall, 
Painted  with  cunniug  past  the  skill  of  men,— 
It  seemed  to  us,— with  shapes  of  olden  time, 
Pre&entkig,  in  deep  colonm,  11  ko  the  flush 
Of  flowers  that  dijipcra  the  fields  in  June, 
All  tbltigs  that  have  boon  colebrato  of  old, 
8hape&  of  high  kings,  of  heathen  men  and  dames. 
Luetic 9  and  knights  in  diillluneo  of  love. 
Or  ranged  in  rank  of  fenst  or  tournament; 
(I  do  remember  once  1  saw  Uio  like, 
But  In  a  meaner  f^shiou  and  Jcs^  fair, 
111  Naples,  when  oar  army  held  the  realm 
A^«mst  the  French)*     Sai-passirig  fair  they  were, 
Gods  in  the  aspect  and  most  worshipful, 
Clad  in  bright  raiment »  gold  and  purpurine* 
Bo  goodly  was  their  seeming^  aud  withal 
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So  wonder-lively  fashioned,  that  we  looked 
To  see  them  leave  their  places  in  the  wall 
And  walk  among  as  and  have  speech  of  as. 

Between  two  colomns  in  the  midst,  a  space 
Was  set  apart,  whereon  no  living  thing 
Was  limned,  hnt  the  stone  was  suhtly  wrought 
With  graven  silver,  arahesqned  and  chased 
In  interwoven  patterns,  very  hright 
And  strange,  wherein  we  wondered  mnch  to  see 
That  ever  sphere  did  twine  with  sphere,  nor  was 
There  any  angled  figure  in  the  woof. 
Except  one  great  gold  cross,  that  broke  the  play 
Of  circles  in  the  centre  of  the  space. 

In  this  a  wide  door  opened,  that  had  been 
80  closely  fitted  to  the  joining  wall 
That  our  eyes  had  no  cognizance  of  it, 
And  folding  back  itself  on  either  side, 
Gave  passage  to  our  sight  into  an  aisle 
Of  cloistered  fretwork,  at  whose  farthest  end 
Shone  glint  of  mystic  gold  and  blazonry. 

It  was  not  clear  for  distance,  at  the  first, 
What  was  it  moved  and  glittered  in  the  haze ; 
But  as  we  gazed,  a  train  of  stately  men. 
Vestured  in  flowing  gannents,  swept  along 
The  heart  of  that  cool  stillness  and  did  coma 
Majestickly  towards  us  with  slow  steps. 
And  as  they  grew  into  our  clearer  sight. 
We  saw  they  were  full  goodly  to  behold. 
Gracious  in  carriage,  and  with  port  assured 
In  simple  nobleness.    It  seemed  to  us 
That  we  had  known  such  figures  in  some  dream 
Of  bygone  days,  so  strangely  bright  they  were 
Of  aspect  and  serene  in  kindly  peace, 
Resembling  nothing  earthly  we  had  seen. 

Their  vesture  was  no  less  unknown  to  00, 
Being  of  some  fair  white  fabric,  sofl  as  silk. 
And  looped  with  broad  rich  gold  and  broidery 
Of  banded  silver,  and  their  flowing  hair 
Was  knitted  with  the  plumes  of  strange  bright  birds* 
That  flashed  and  sparkled  gem-like  in  the  sun. 
Emerald  and  gold  and  turquoise. 
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At  their  head 
Came  one  whose  visage  wore  a  special  air 
Of  reverence  and  simplicity,  nncrossed 
By  any  fnrrow  of  ignohle  care. 
Adown  his  breast  a  fair  vrhite  beard  did  flow, 
And  foam-white  was  the  flowerage  of  his  head ; 
Bat  else  of  sad  wan  eld  was  little  trace 
Upon  his  mien,  except  for  venerance. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  yonth  had  held  so  dear 
The  sojonm  of  life's  spring-time,  it  had  chosen 
Bather  to  consort  with  the  drifts  of  age 
Than  spread  sad  wings  towards  a  fresher  haven. 
Upon  his  front  a  band  of  woven  gold, 
Graven  with  symbols,  added  evidence 
Unneeded  to  his  brow's  regality. 
And  in  his  hand  a  silver  wand  he  bore, 
Whereon  a  golden  falcon  spread  its  wings 
And  poised  itself  as  if  for  inmiinent  flight. 

We  all  bowed  heads,  as  conscious  of  some  might 
Of  sonl  and  station  far  above  onr  own ; 
And  that  mild  ancient,  casting  on  ns  all 
His  eyes'  benignness,  gave  us  welcomingi 
In  speech  so  dear  and  universal-toned, 
We  could  not  choose  but  apprehend  his  words 
And  the  fear  meaning  of  them,  when  he  said, 
**  Be  welcome  to  the  Oity  of  the  Day, 
0  seekers  for  the  Isle  of  Bimini ! " 
And  knew  that  here  at  last  our  quest  was  won. 

Then  did  he  speak  to  those  that  followed  him. 
And  the  fair  youths,  that  were  his  chamberlains. 
Laid  gentle  hands  on  us  and  led  us  all 
Into  the  inner  palace,  where  we  soothed 
Our  weary  limbs  with  soft  and  fragrant  baths, 
And  girt  us  in  new  garments  of  fair  white, 
Made  rich  with  bands  of  silken  broidery. 
This  done,  our  we  anna ss  and  our  fatlguos 
Fell  from  us  with  cur  travel- stained  weeds^ 
And  VFO  were  as  new  men  in  heart  and  limb* 

Then  joyously  we  followed  theeo  our  guides, 
Through  many  an  aisle  of  fair  and  lucent  stone, 
Into  a  wide  and  lofty  banquet-hall, 
Wb&re  the  pierced  walla  showed  through  the  azure  sky 
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And  shaped  the  light  that  won  across  the  chinks 

Into  a  dainty  fretted  lace  of  gold* 

High  up  into  the  shadow  carved  the  roof 

And  treasured  up,  in  many  a  tender  gloom 

Of  amethyst  and  purple,  echoings 

Of  Woodland  songs  and  cool  of  forest  shades 

And  soft  sweet  hreezes  straying  in  the  flowers. 

For  bearing  of  its  bell  of  latticed  blue 

Were  columns  of  majestic  linden- trees, 

Whose  blossom  scented  all  the  luminous  air ; 

And  in  the  boughs  gold-feathered  birds  did  make 

Bare  music  for  the  pleasaunce  of  the  folk 

That  lay  below  in  many  a  goodly  rank, 

Reclined  among  sweet  scents  and  lavish  flowers. 

There  could  no  shaft  of  sun  be  wearisome, 

Nor  airless  ardour  of  the  heavy  noon, 

For  green  of  shading  boughs  and  silver  plash 

Of  ceaseless  fountains  in  the  hollow  coigns. 

There  was  a  goodly  banquet  furnished  forth ; 
And  as  we  entered,  he  that  ruled  the  feast 
Did  set  us  near  himself  and  talked  with  us, 
And  showed  and  told  us  many  goodly  things 
And  marvels  that  had  usance  in  the  place. 
Then  did  we  ask  him  of  that  fabled  stream 
That  had  such  puissance  for  defeat  of  age. 
Whereat  his  visage  grew,  meseemed,  a  thought 
Overshadowed ;  but  anon  he  smiled  on  us, 
And  made  fair  answer  that,  ourselves  rofroshod 
With  needful  rest  and  slumber,  he  himself 
Would  on  the  morrow  further  our  desire 
Towards  the  fount  miraculous ;  and  turned 
The  talk  to  other  things,  and  bade  us  leave 
Our  past  fatigues  and  eat  and  drink  new  life. 

Great  joyance  had  we  in  the  pleasant  things 
That  were  presented  to  our  every  sense, 
And  great  refreshing  for  our  weary  souls, 
Jaded  with  age  and  unrelenting  toil. 
Nor,  in  the  progress  of  the  glad  repast. 
Did  cheer  sink  down  to  grossness ;  for  we  ate 
Of  fruits  and  meats  (and  drank  of  wines  the  whilOy 
Costly  and  rich)  that  were  so  delicate 
And  noble  in  their  essence ;  and  did  hear 
And  see  and  scent  such  high  and  lovely  things, 
That  all  that  was  most  godlike  in  ourselves 
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Did  cast  off  imperfection  for  the  nonce, 

And  was  made  pure  by  that  most  sweet  converse. 

The  banqnet  ended,  minstrels  took  their  harp<> 
And  sang  the  praises  of  the  blossom-time 
And  high  delights  of  bright  and  puissant  love :       ^ 
How  May  is  sweet  with  amorons  affects, 
And  all  things  in  its  season  know  but  one, 
And  flower  and. sing  and  are  most  fair  for  one. 
And  one  alone  piost  tender,  holiest  Love  : 
How  life  in  love  has  ever  deathless  Spring, 
And  all  the  early  glory  of  the  year 
Is  but  the  travail  of  the  earth  with  love, 
That  is  told  forth  in  bloom  of  painted  flowers 
And  silver  speech  of  many-choiring  birds. 

And  these  strains  ended  with  applause  of  all. 
And  to  the  great  enhancement  of  our  peace. 
Another  smote  the  soft  complaining  strings 
To  notes  of  graver  sweetness,  and  did  siuf* 
A  quaint  sad  song  of  Autumn  and  of  Death, 
Made  very  sweet  with  joining  cadences 
Of  silver  harp-notes.     Thus,  methinks,  it  ran : — 

Song. 
I. 

Let  others  praise  the  May  for  bright  and  clear, — 
And  Love,  that  in  the  flower-time  thrives  amain : 

Vor  me,  my  sonp!  ghiill  hynm  the  dying  year 
And  deaths  that  is  the  salve  of  mortal  pain. 
For  what  is  autumn  but  the  graiaixd  wane 

Of  weary  eunimcr  to  tho  sleep  of  snows  ? 

And  what  13  winter  but  the  etirth's  repose. 
And  deatli  the  cold  sweet  clos^e  uf  some  new  spring, 
Thttt  folds  to  slumber  every  tirtal  thing  ? 

Let  others  walk  to  hear  tbe  roundelay 
Of  ^ong-bii'ds  quiring  to  the  vitivu  year  : 

For  me*  I  love  the  quiet  thr<jstle*8  lay. 
When  in  the  woods  the  sthredtkn]  leaves  are  sere 
Ajjd  the  faint  heavens  are  watchet  in  the  mere. 

The  atitumn's  pale  calm  grey  of  sober  peace 

Is  loveHer  to  me  than  the  K^vift  increase 
Of  colour  in  the  spring-tide's  resstless  air ; 
For  my  heart  flowo^  when  the  boughs  are  bare. 
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in. 

If  love  be  May,  then  love  is  nought  to  me ; 
For  in  my  thought  his  sweets  are  sweeter  far 

When  in  the  deepening  twilight  shadows  fleoi 
And  all  delights  but  half  unfolded  are, 
And  waste  fulfilment  comes  not  to  unbar 

The  gates  of  weariness.    Faint  flowers  are  sweet. 

And  murmured  music  daintily  doth  greet 
My  senses  more  than  bolder  scent  or  song : 
I  will  my  joys  not  fierce  to  be,  but  long. 

IV. 

Sweet  death,  if  men  do  fear  thy  tender  touch. 
It  is  because  they  know  thee  not  for  fair, 

Since  that  their  eyes  are  dazzled  over-much 
By  fierce  delights  of  life  and  blinding  glare 
Of  unenduring  bliss,  that  throws  despair 

Behind  it  as  its  shadow,  when  the  sun 

Slopes  through  the  evening,  and  the  hills  are  dun. 
They  would  not  call  thee  dark  and  wan  and  cold, 
Had  their  faint  eyes  but  shxmned  the  noon*s  fall  gold* 

V. 

For  lo !  thou  art  not  black  to  loving  eyes. 
But  tender  grey,  not  unillumed  by  rose 

Or  that  pale  feathery  gold  that  on  the  skies 
Of  autumn  such  a  sad  sweet  glory  throws. 
Though  in  thy  shades  no  glare  of  sunlight  glows. 

Yet  through  thy  dusk  a  tender  moon  of  hope 

Is  clear,  nor  lacks  there  in  the  misted  slope 
Of  thy  long  vistas  many  a  helpful  light, 

0  Death,  for  very  piteous  is  thy  might ! 

VI 

Let  those  that  love  them  sing  of  Love  and  May ; 

1  give  to  Love  fall  sweet  another  name, 

And  with  soft  sighs  and  singings  to  Him  pray. 
And  not  with  trumpets*  silver-strong  acclaim 
Blazon  to  men  his  wonder-working  fame  : 
For  my  Love's  name  is  Death,  and  I  am  fain 
To  love  the  long  sad  years  and  lifers  kind  wano^ 
For  what  is  autumn  but  a  later  sprmg, 
And  what  is  Death  but  life's  revestonng  ? 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL- 


Ip  it  is  a  correct  opinion  that,  comparing  momentary  sensation  with 
permanent  result,  the  true  and  great  thinker,  sitting  apart  from  the 
throng,  and  putting  in  motion  the  viewless  enginery  of  new  ideas, 
makes  less  noise,  and  yet  exerts  a  more  potent  and  sovereign  influence, 
than  any  other  man,  it  seems  an  equally  just  remark  that  the  popular 
cnJUa  produces  the  maximum  of  sound  and  glare  with  the  minimum 
of  lasting  effect. 

W.  Fagan,  M.P.,  dedicating  what  he  styles  "  probably,  of  its  kind, 
the  most  rapidly  written  work  that  ever  issued  from  the  press,** 
and  what  we  speedily  discover  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  any  kind 
ever  brought  forward  by  that  prolific  mother,  announces  it  as  his 
intention  *'  to  pourtray  the  life  and  times  of  the  greatest  man  this 
or  any  other  country  ever  produced, — 0*Connell.**  About  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  passed  away,  and  we  now  gaze  in  silent  wonder 
into  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Fagan,  trying,  with  but  a  limited 
measure  of  success,  to  realise  the  possibility  of  this  opinion  having 
been  entertained  by  a  reasonable  being.     Napoleon,  Csesar,  Hannibal, 

^  '  i-  (' >  Dajito,  Homer. ^Newton,  Aristotle,  Plato, — of  these. 
Bid  n  few  more  like  these,  ^V.  Fiignri,  M.P.,  must  be  presumed  to 
have  heard  ;  and  yet  ho  calmly  decides  that  the  apex  and  pinnacle  of 
tbe  pyramid  of  humaniiy^  BtaiKlin;^^  nloflt  in  unapproachable  radiance, 
k  Daniel  O'Conn^U.  NevorlLele^a,  at  the  time  when  this  memorable 
Ultimate  was  put  in  black  anil  whitL,  it  had  not,  strange  to  say,  the 
fore©  of  a  medical  certificate  of  insnnity^  For  thirty  years  and  more 
a  din,  a  tumult,  an  infinite  of  tioisc,  bad  been  raised  in  Ireland; 
danfig  all  those  years  the  tempest  had  been  roaring  and  blowing, 
bbwing  and  roaring ;  and  O'Cobdi^I  had  been  the  god  of  the  wind. 
1^  Imblmb  was  etill  in  Fag  an 'b  ears^  bewildering  and  overpowering 
his  faculty  of  thought ;  it  has  passed  out  of  our  ears  for  ever,  and 
zaamory  vainly  strives  to  apprehend  with  distinctness  what  it  was. 
Mr.  Buskin  rem^ks  upon  the  slight  recollection  which  people  have  of 
dou^^scencry.  No  one  can  recall  "  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of 
the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded  the  horizon  yesterday.*' 
Sq  one  can  precisely  describe  the  "  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of 
ibe  aonth^  and  smoto  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and 
auNildercHl  away  in  a  dai^t  of  blue  rain/*  But  there  is  one  thing  of 
wtikh  W9  retain  a  leis  distinct  recollection  even  than  of  clouds,  and 
ii  the  wind.     The  phenomena  of  sound  are  more  evanescent 
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than  the  most  evanescent  phenomena  of  sight.  Who  reeoUects  the 
tone  and  cadence  of  the  gale  that  howled  and  raved  at  midnight,  or 
midday,  five  years  ago  ?  Who  then  chronicled  and  can  now  recount 
its  sinking  and  rising,  its  lulls  and  swells,  its  sudden  gusts,  its 
fantastic  shrieks  and  wailings,  its  deep  and  terrihle  growl  when  the 
storm  was  at  its  height  ?  And  so  the  storm  of  wind-eloquence,  on 
the  wings  of  which  O'Connell  rode  sublime,  has  vanished  from  the 
memory  of  men,  and*  the  prostration  of  Fagan,  worshipping  the 
Milesian  (Eolus,  when  the  tempest  he  had  raised  was  still  audible, 
leaves  flying,  branches  rending,  chimney-pots  toppling,  has  in  less  thau 
the  life-time  of  one  generation  become  barely  credible  to  thinking  men« 

Strongly  contrasted  ideas,  metaphysicians  tell  us,  suggest  each  other, 
and  it  is,  we  suppose,  the  association  of  contrast  which  calls  up,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Fagah's  estimate  of  O'Connell,  the  opinion  formed 
upon  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  Liberator  is  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Carlyle  an  ugly  quack,  one  of  the  ugliest  quacks  of  recent 
times.  This  is,  no  doubt,  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Fagan  version  of 
the  afiair;  but  it  also,  we  venture  to  pronounce,  an  extreme  and 
therefore  an  erroneous  decision.  0*Gonnell  was  no  quack.  Ingre- 
dients of  the  quack  there  were  in  his  composition,  and  these  in- 
gredients developed  under  the  fostering  influence  of  popular  adulation, 
but  he  cannot  be  defined  on  the  whole  as  a  quack.  Selfishness, 
intense  and  pure,  is  the  radical  characteristic  of  that  species.  The 
quack  acts  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  others,  but  he  has  himself  no 
enthusiasm.  0*Connell  was  honest.  The  candid  investigator  of  his 
history  will  admit  so  much.  Not  ideally  pure,  not  scrupulous  as  to 
means,  not  fathoming  and  probing  with  the  resolute  energy  of  a  great 
man  the  intellectual  basis  of  his  proceedings,  he  nevertheless  carried 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  a  sincere  devotion  to  Ireland,  a  sincere  con- 
viction that  his  method  of  healing  her  woes  was  the  right  one. 

Somewhere  between  Mr.  Fagan's  supreme  hero  and  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
ugliest  quack  rests  the  true  0*Connell;  and  the  present  moment, 
engaged  as  we  are  in  yet  another  attempt  to  solve  the  Irish  problem, 
may  be  deemed  opportune  for  trying  to  arrive  at  an  approximately 
correct  idea  of  the  man  and  his  doings. 

Daniel  0*Connell  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Carhan,  beside  the 
small  post  town  of  Caherciveen,  near  the  harbour  of  Yalentia,  on 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  in  1776.  The  books  about  him  are  in  general  so 
confused  and  spasmodic  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  precise  facts 
as  to  his  genealogy,  parentage,  or  early  years.  According  to  one 
eloquent  biographer,  he  was  "  proud  of  his  descent  from  an  ancient 
line,  and  was  gratified  because  his  veins  were  warm  with  the  blood 
of  Ireland's  ancient  princes."  His  family  seems  to  have  flourished, 
time  out  of  mind,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  The  stock  from  which  ha 
sprung  was  also,  if  we  may  trust  his  distressingly  brilliant  bio- 
graphers, endowed  with  great  physical  vigour.    His  father,  liosgaii 
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O'Connelly  was  one  of  twenty-two  children  by  the  same  mother, 
*<more  than  half  of  whom,**  says  the  dazzling  Mac  Gee,  ''lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty  years.*'  0*Connell  was  himself  one  of  ten;  he  was 
a  genial,  rollicking  boy,  "  of  bustling,  intrepid  nature,  fond  of  phy- 
sical exercises,  and  full  of  pranks  and  playfulness.** 

He  had  his  early  schooling  in  Ireland,  and  when  he  had  got  well 
into  his  teens  he  proceeded  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  St.  Omer*s,  in 
France.  At  this  place  he  continued  for  several  years,  and  the  dis- 
cipline he  underwent  left  permanent  traces  on  his  mind.  Through 
his  whole  career  he  showed  himself  a  devout  son  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  enjoyed  in  return  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  priests. 
For  the  Jesuit  fathers  he  always  entertained  a  profound  and  affec 
tionate  regard.  It  was  in  fact  his  nature  to  take  trustfully  to  all 
who  looked  on  him  kindly,  and,  when  he  declared  himself  the  best 
abused  man  in  the  world,  he  could  truthftdly  add  that  he  never  had 
a  private  enemy.  At  St.  Omer*s  he  signalised  himself  as  a  lad  of 
superior  talent  and  extraordinary  application,  and  his  chief  instructor 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ireland  that  he  would  be  more  mistaken  than 
ever  he  had  been  in  his  life  if  Daniel  0*Connell  did  not  make  a  figure 
m  society.  While  he  studied  at  St.  Omer*s  the  French  Revolution 
passed  swiftly  through  its  successive  stages,  and,  on  the  very  day 
when  Louis  XYI.  perished  on  the  scaffold,  he  embarked  for  England. 
His  sympathies,  as  was  natural  for  one  who  had  watched  events 
from  the  windows  of  a  Jesuit  college,  were  strongly  anti-republican, 
and  he  no  sooner  found  himself  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  England  than  he  tore  the  tricolor  from  his  hat. 

By  an  Act  of  Pitt's,  passed  in  1792,  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  been  permitted  to  become  barristers.  Several  clever 
men  attracted  attention  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  to  an  ambitious  young 
Irishman  their  example  was  irresistible.  In  1794  he  entered  himself 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and  in  the  Easter  Term  of  1798 
was  eaUed  to  the  bar.  He  at  once  applied  himself  diligently  to  his 
profession,  and  in  his  first  year  his  fee-book  exhibited  a  professional 
income  of  over  £800. 

With  the  insurrectionary  movements  which  took  place  in  Ireland 
in  the  closing  years  of  last  century  and  the  first  years  of  the  present, 
be  had  no  sympathy.  One  of  those  movements  was  Protestant  and 
Anglo-Irish,  the  other  Boman  Catholic  and  native  L-ish ;  0*Connell 
from  the  first  and  to  the  last  rose  above  partisanship  in  Irish  faction, 
'  ind  for  aU  Irishmen,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  of  blood,  claimed 
the  same  privileges.  Ardent  as  was  his  Catholicism,  his  patriotism 
was  a  still  stronger  feeling,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
loved  his  religion  because  it  was  Irish.  No  provocation  beguiled  him 
into  insulting  Protestants,  as  such,  or  alleging  that  the  usurped 
ascendency  had  its  root  in  their  religion.  His  position  always  was, 
"  that  the  grievances  which  the  Boman  Catholics  suffered  were  not 
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attributable  to  the  Protestant  religion, — that  they  were  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  that  religion,  and  were  attributable,  simply  and  singly, 
to  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  love  of  superiority,  generated  and 
fostered  by  the  spirit  of  exclusion,  upon  which  the  penal  code 
rested."  Sooth  to  say,  his  masculine  candour  and  breadth  of  view 
in  treating  of  Protestantism,  even  when  represented  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland,  rebuke  with  keenest  pertinency  the  faith- 
lessness of  those  Protestants  who  whine  over  every  proposal  to  dis- 
establish and  disendow  Protestant  Churches,  as  if  it  could  mean  only 
destruction.  ** Tithes,*'  said  O'Connell,  ''and  oblations  and  glebes  and 
church  lands,  though  solid  appendages  to  any  Church,  are  no  part  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  Protestant  religion  would,  I  presume, 
and,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  I  sincerely  hope,  continue  its 
influence  over  the  human  mind  without  the  aid  of  those  extrinsic 
advantages.  Its  pastors  would,  I  trust  and  believe,  have  remained 
true  to  their  charge,  without  the  adventitious  benefits  of  temporal 
rewards ;  and,  like  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  it  might  have  shone 
forth  a  glorious  example  of  firmness  in  religion,  setting  persecution 
at  defiance."  His  sentiments  on  the  whole  question  of  religious 
tolerance  were  large  and  liberal.  ''  In  plain  truth,"  he  once  exclaimed, 
**  every  religion  is  good, — every  religion  is  true, — ^to  him  who,  in  his 
due  caution  and  conscience,  believes  it.  There  is  but  one  bad  religion, 
that  of  a  man  who  professes  a  faith  which  he  does  not  believe ;  but 
the  good  religion  may  be,  and  often  is,  corrupted  by  the  wretched 
and  wicked  prejudices  which  admit  a  difference  of  opinion  as  a  cause 
of  hatred."  These  were  no  cant  phrases  on  the  lips  of  0*Connell. 
They  are  expressive  of  his  habitual  feelings, — they  are  the  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  scheme  of  thought. 

Another  of  his  unalterable  convictions  was,  that  the  salvation  of 
Ireland  could  be  wrought  out  by  exclusively  pacific  agencies.  Per- 
sonally intrepid,  he  shrank  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  civil  war,  and 
asserted  repeatedly  that  he  would  not  purchase  the  independence  of 
Ireland  at  the  price  of  a  drop  of  blood.  His  pacific  tendencies  had 
doubtless  been  promoted  at  St.  Omer's ;  but  there  was  a  fount  of 
tenderness  in  his  own  nature  in  which  they  had  their  deepest  source. 
His  faith  in  himself,  his  faith  in  oratory,  his  faith  in  public  opinion, 
were  in  the  superlative  degree ;  the  experience  of  his  life,  whether  in 
his  triumphs  at  the  bar  or  in  that  long  series  of  triumphs  which 
terminated  in  Catholic  Emancipation,  raised  his  faith  in  all  three  to 
the  transcendent  pitch.  He  frankly  admitted  that  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland,  which  was  the  object  of  his  life,  could  not 
be  attained  by  mild  methods,  by  silken  terms  and  affectionate  reason- 
ings. Eloquence  was  to  glow  into  Pythian  mood,  and  to  become 
terrible.  You  might  charge  him  with  political  intemperance  if  yea 
ehose.  He  heard  you,  but  ho  heeded  not.  ''  Although  poUltel 
temperance," — thus  he  hurled  back  his  reply, — '*  cannot  be  deoued  hf 
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cold  caknlators  as  a  virtue,  yet  it  has  its  sonrce  in  the  purest  virtues 
of  the  human  heart,  and  it  frequently  produces  the  greatest  advan- 
tages to  the  public.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  overcome  the 
many  obstacles  which  self-interest,  ignorance,  and  passion  throw 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  without  some  of  that  ardour  of  temper 
and  disposition  which  grave  men  call  intemperance?"  He  was  not 
daunted  by  the  charge  of  revolution.  He  accepted  the  word.  It  was 
a  revolutionary  change  that  he  contemplated.  What  then  ?  We  can 
again  answer  for  him  in  characteristic  sentences  of  his  own.  **  When 
authority  and  power  are  interested,  it  requires  a  more  cogent  argu- 
ment than  justice  to  obtain  relief,  and  it  is  only  obtained  by  the  power 
of  public  demonstration  and  the  accumulated  weight  of  public  opinion. 
A  French  writer  said, — ^I  do  not  quote  him  as  an  authority,  for  no 
man  hates  French  infidelity  and  French  republican  opinions  more  than 
I  do, — ^but  a  French  author  said,  *  You  cannot  make  a  revolution  with 
rose-water.*  He  would  make  it  with  blood.  I  would  make  it  with 
public  opinion,  and  I  would  put  a  little  Irish  spirit  in  it."  These 
words  were  uttered  late  in  O'Oonnell's  career,  but  their  application 
may  be  made  to  every  part  of  it. 

His  first  notable  appearance  in  public  life  took  place  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  to  petition  against  the  Union. 
He  spoke  vehemently  against  the  measure,  pronounced  indifference 
on  the  subject  to  be  "  criminal  apathy,"  and  defined  the  result  of  the 
Union  as  "  the  extinction  of  Ireland."  This  was  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  was  an  advocate  for  Bepeal  before 
he  was  an  advocate  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  latter  were  subordinate  to  the  grand  ol:)ject  of  his  life, — 
the  attainment  of  the  former. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  have  to  view  him  in  his  private  capa- 
city. His  conduct  was  in  all  respects  exemplary.  He  threw  his 
whole  energy  into  his  profession,  tTimed  with  scornful  indifference 
from  dissipation,  and  found  his  delight  in  a  circle  of  trusted  friends. 
In  1802  he  married  a  cousin  of  his  own,  daughter  of  Dr.  0*Oonnell 
of  Tralee.  Life  at  this  time  went  pleasantly  with  him.  He  was  frill 
of  anecdote,  of  jest,  of  sportive  humour ;  health  and  hope,  ambition 
and  self-reliance,  beaming  from  his  face.  £Us  style  as  a  pleader  was 
pertiaps  the  best  ever  known  at  the  Irish  bar.  Others  have  been  more 
polished,  more  elegant,  more  richly  metaphorical ;  but  for  clear  force, 
for  adroit  invention,  for  Demosthenic  terseness  concentrating  and  con- 
trolling Irish  fervour,  for  the  impetuous  hailstorm  of  words  beating 
down  resistance,  we  doubt  whether  any  speaker  of  a  nation  justly 
tuned  for.  eloquence  has  been  the  master  of  O'Connell.  Anecdotes 
without  number  are  told  of  his  skill  with  witnesses,  of  his  audacity 
with  judges,  of  the  nimble  turns  and  unsurmised  devices  by  which 
he  snatched  verdicts  for  his  clients.  On  one  occasion,  after  he  had 
become  famous  for  his  exertions  in  the  popular  oauso,  he  had  to 
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examine  a  witness  whose  testimony  it  was  highly  important  to  in- 
validate, "Well,  Darby,"  he  said,  "you  told  the  whole  truth  to  that 
gentleman?"  "Yes,  yer  honour,  Counsellor  O'Connell."  "How 
do  you  know  my  name  ?  "  "  Och,  sure,  an'  ivery  one  knows  our 
own.  pathriot."  "Well,  you  are  a  good-humoured,  honest  fellow." 
Darby,  who  was  half-rogue,  half-simpleton,  was  brought  into  the 
friendliest  and  most  confiding  mood.  "  Now,  tell  me.  Darby,  did 
you  take  a  drop  of  anything  that  day  ?  "  "  Why,  yer  honour,  I 
took  my  share  of  a  pint  of  spirits."  "  Your  share  of  it.  Now,  by 
virtue  of  your  oath,  was  not  your  share  all  but  the  pewter  ? " 
"Why  thin,  dear  knows,  that's  true  for  you,  sir."  The  witness 
was  discredited,  and  O'Connell  won  his  case.  His  conception  of  the 
moral  obligations  of  the  bar  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  latitu- 
dinarian.  To  save  his  client  was  his  sole  and  simple  rule,  by  fair 
means  if  possible,  by  foul  if  necessary.  His  panegyrists  extol  the 
ingenuity  with  which  he  could  terrify  and  bewilder  even  truth- 
speaking  witnesses.  No  artifice  was  so  slight  as  to  escape  hb  vigi- 
lant adroitness.  Although  it  did  no  more  than  put  the  laugh  on  his 
side,  and  excite  a  momentary  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  an  Irish  jury, 
he  availed  himself  of  it.  His  client,  on  one  occasion,  brought  an 
action  against  a  nobleman  for  alleged  diversion  of  a  stream  from  its 
channel,  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaintiff.  The  nobleman's  attorney, 
by  name  Fogarty,  was  a  very  red-faced  man,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  being  intemperate,  though  he  really  was  not  so.  O'Gonnell  appealed 
to  the  jury,  in  moving  terms,  on  the  ruinous  diminution  of  the  water. 
"  There  is  not  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  tenth  of  the  ordinary 
quantity.  The  stream  is  running  dry,  and  so  low  is  it,  and  so  little 
of  it  is  there,  that," — turning  to  the  fiery-nosed  attorney, — "  there 
isn't  enough  in  it  to  make  grog  for  Fogarty."  In  desperate  cases  he 
did  not  shrink  from  immoral  shifts.  He  once  defended  a  client  on  a 
capital  charge.  He  saw  that  the  evidence  supporting  the  indictment 
was  conclusive.  One  of  the  judges  happened  to  be  absent,  and 
a  learned  sergeant, — ^with  whose  nervousness  and  scrupulosity 
O'Gonnell  was  acquainted, — presided  in  his  stead.  O'Connell  began 
the  examination  of  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  putting  several 
questions  of  an  obviously  illegal  character.  Objection  was  of  course 
taken  by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  the  judge  somewhat  peremptorily 
stopped  O'Gonnell,  "  Well,  then,  my  lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  you 
.  cfuse  me  permission  to  defend  my  client,  I  leave  his  fate  in  your 
hands."  Gasting  down  his  brief  he  flung  out  of  court.  The  judge 
grew  nervous ;  cross-examined  several  witnesses ;  conceived  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  accused;  and  so  charged  the  jury  that  an 
acquittal  was  obtained.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  attorney  for 
the  defence  ran  out  to  O'Gonnell,  without  his  hat.  "  Well,  he  is 
found  guilty  ?  "  "  No ;  he  is  acquitted."  O'Gonnell  smiled  mean* 
ingly,  80  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  attorney  that  iM 
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liad  deliberately  planned  the  affair.  Such  practice  might  be  good  or 
mi^t  be  bad  for  0*Connell*s  clients,  bat  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  the  deadly  peril  in  which  it  placed  their  advocate. 

But  no  such  thought  occurred  to  0*Gonnell  himself,  or  to  those 
who  looked  upon  him  with  eyes  of  wonder,  delight,  admiration,  and 
envy,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  victorious  career.     To  do  him  justice, 
he  loved  the  Irish,  and  the  quick  instinct  of  the  Irish  commonalty 
recognised  in  him  the  protector  and  demigod  of  the  people.     In  every 
ease  where  the  fEiintest  tincture  of  political  bias  could  be  imagined  in 
the  prosecution,  he  was  retained ;  and  to  be  defended  by  0*Connell 
was  soon  regarded  throughout  the   south  and  west  of  Ireland  as 
equivalent  to  being  saved.     To  the  utmost  bounds  of  Oonnaught  he 
was  known  as  the  Counsellor,  and  ere  long,  wherever  he  appeared, 
a  crowd  of  fervid  Patlanders,  their  eyes  glistening  with  hero-worship, 
attended  him  and  flowed  after  him.     In  the  courts  he  was  the  terror 
of  witnesses,  of  opposing  counsel,  of  the  bench  itself.    A  special 
eommission  was  sent  down  on  one  occasion  to  Cork  to  try  several 
batches  of  prisoners  for  alleged  conspiracy  to  murder.     The  courts 
being  in  recess  at  the  time,  0*Connell,  wearied  with  the  labours  of 
the  session,  was  snatching  a  little  repose  at  his  country  residence, 
and  declined  to  attend  the  special  commission.     The  first  batch  were 
speedily  found  guilty.    The  cry  now  rose  for  O'Connell,  the  people 
wondered  how  the  Counsellor  could  have  deserted  them,  and  an 
express  was   despatched  to  Derrynane.     O'Connell  determined  to 
start  at  once.     He  set  out  in  the  evening,  and  travelled  the  greater 
pert  of  the  night,  driving  himself  in  a  light  gig.    At  Macroom  he 
rested  for  four  hours,  and  was  then  again  on  his  way.    He  was  seen 
dashing  along  the  Kerry  road,  and,  as  he  whipped  his  tired  horse, 
thousands  cried  out,  **  He*s  come  I  he's  come  1 "    In  Kerry  he  pulled 
i^»  and  stepped  from  the  gig ;  the  horse  fell  dead  on  the  spot.   When 
at  last  be  approached  the  house  in  which  the  trial  was  proceeding, 
tremendous  shouts  announced  his  arrival  in  the  interior  of  the  court. 
On  entering,  he  asked  permission  to  take  some  refreshment,  which 
was  granted,  and  he  breakfasted  before  the  assemblage  on  a  bowl  of 
milk  and  some  bread  and  meat.    Meanwhile,  the  trial  went  on.     The 
Solicitor-General  propounded  a  particular  legal  opinion.     **  That  is 
not  law,*'  exclaimed  O'Connell,  while  still  engaged  with  his  meaU 
The  judges  ruled  that  he  was  right.     Throwing  himself  into  the  case, 
he  so  "  badgered  and  cross-hackled  "  the  witnesses  of  the  Crown,  and 
so  persistently  anid  dexterously  assailed  the   Solicitor-General  on 
pcnnts  of  law,  that  the  tide  turned  and  began  to  flow  perceptibly  in 
favour  of  his  clients.     The  jury  could  not  agree  on  a  verdict,  and 
when  the  third  batch  were  tried,  the  verdict  was  one  of  acquittal. 

The  excitement  and  contention  of  the  whole  legal  world  of  Ireland 
in  the  first  part  of  the  century,  particularly  in  the  years  1812-18159 
have  become  for  us  all  but  inconceivable.    The  law  courts  of  Dublin 
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tseeihed  like  a  pot.  As  yon  read  the  reports,  yoa  feel  that  at  moments 
it  would  have  heen  the  sweetest  relief  to  the  forensic  antagonists  to 
plnnge  their  knives  into  each  other's  throats.  O'Connell  had  one 
artifice  in  rare  perfection,  which  enabled  him  to  perform  the  Marsyan 
operation  npon  an  adversary  or  a  dozen  of  adversaries  with  leisurely, 
gloating  ferocity.  He  would  declare  in  bland  accents,  with  a  smile 
on  his  lip  and  a  wicked  laugh  in  his  eye,  that  the  then  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  did  not  admit  of  improvement.  It  was  Arcadian,  Millennial, 
perfect.  But  all  human  conditions  were  liable  to  change.  Even  the 
celestial  bliss  of  Ireland  might  know  decay,  and  the  ministering  angels, 
the  Viceroy,  judges,  Attorney-General  who  now  blessed  her,  might  be 
replaced  by  demons  of  the  pit.  It  would  be  profitable  to  contemplate 
such  a  modified  state  of  afiairs.  And  then  followed  an  intensely 
real,  fiercely-denunciatory  description  of  the  Ireland  of  the  hour,  and 
the  men  who  had  made  themselves  the  objects  of  0*Connell's  fury. 
In  his  great  speech  in  defence  of  Magee,  charged  with  libelling  the 
Government,  a  speech  which  occupied  two  days,  and  is  commonly 
regarded  as  his  supreme  effort  as  a  barrister,  we  have  a  fine  sample 
of  this  oratorical  device.  He  threw  Ireland  into  the  air  under  the 
name  of  Portugal ;  put  Portuguese  Boman  Catholics  in  the  place  of 
the  Irish  Protestants,  and  Portuguese  Protestants  in  place  of  the 
Irish  Boman  Catholics;  bade  the  jury  suppose  themselves  to  be 
Portuguese  Protestants  assailed  by  dominant  Portuguese  Papists ; 
and  on  the  canvas  thus  provided,  drew  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
things  under  actual  Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland.  He  put  in 
vivid  sketches  of  the  chief  functionaries  of  Ireland, — ^the  Viceroy, 
"  one  of  those  men  who  imagine  they  govern  a  nation,  while  in 
reality  they  are  but  the  instruments  upon  which  the  crafty  play  with 
safety  and  with  profit  ;*'  the  Accountant-General,  ''  some  being  more 
canine  than  human,  who,  not  having  talents  to  sell,  brings  to  the 
market  of  bigotry  his  impudence ;"  the  favourite  privy  councillor, 
"  some  learned  doctor,  half  lawyer,  half  divine,  entire  brute."  Who 
could  object  to  vigorous  description  of  imaginary  officials  in  an  ima- 
ginary Portugal  ?  0*Connell  proceeded  to  sketch  the  acts  of  tho 
Irish  6k)vemment.  "  The  Protestants  of  Portugal  shall  be  exposed 
to  insult  and  slaughter ;  an  Orange  party,  a  party  of  Popish  Orange- 
men, shall  be  supposed  to  exist ;  they  shaH  have  liberty  to  slaughter 
the  unarmed  and  defenceless  Protestants  as  they  sit  peaceably  at 
their  firesides ;  they  shall  be  let  loose  in  some  Portuguese  district 
caUed  Monoghan ;  they  shall  cover  the  streets  of  some  Portuguese 
town  of  Belfast  with  human  gore  ;  and  in  the  metropolis  of  Lisbon 
the  Protestant  widow  shall  have  her  harmless  child  murdered  in  the 
.noonday,  and  his  blood  shall  have  flowed  unrequited,  because  his 
assassin  was  very  loyal  when  he  was  drunk,  and  had  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  signalise  his  loyalty  by  killing  Protestants.'*  Bvoqf 
man  in  court  was  familiar  with  the  events  which  0*GonneIl 
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deseribed  or  earicatiired.     He  bad  not,  however,  yet  reached  bis 
diiiiaz.     With  the  eyes  of  the  Attorney-General  glaring  on  him,  and 
his  own  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  jory,  he  dashed,  with  the 
foick,  fierce  strokes  of  a  Bnbens,  into  his  picture  a  gronp  of  the  men 
before  him,  with  central  portrait  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  was 
proseenting.     The  Attorney-General  figured  as  the  **  chief  Inquisitor  ** 
in  the  Popish  and  persecuting  Portugal.    He  had  been  selected  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  fitness  for  oppressing  the  Portuguese 
Protestants.    He  had  **  an  hereditary  hatred  to  Protestants  ;**  he  was 
descended  from  one  of  those  Papists  ''  who  were  the  dupes  or  the 
contrivers   of  the  Gunpowder  Plot."      This  Chief  Inquisitor  had 
influenced  judges  out  of  court,  and  had  selected  from  the  most 
virulent  anti-Protestants  **  men  for  his  interior  laibunal,  which,  for 
brevity,  we  will  call  a  jury."    Magee,  it  so  happened,  was  a  Protes- 
tant, and,  of  course,  being  a  Protestant  in  the  real  Ireland,  he  was  $ 
Pt^ist  in  the  imaginary  Portugal.    Of  this  circumstance  0*ConneU 
availed  himself  in  putting  the  final  touches  to  his  picture.     *'  Gentle* 
men,"  he  said,  addressing  the  jury,  *'  place  yourselves  as  Protestants 
under  such  a  persecution.     Behold  before  you  this  chief  inquisitor 
with  bis  prejudiced  tribunaly — ^this  gambler  with  a  loaded  die, — and 
now  say  what  are  your  feelings ;  what  are  your  sensations  of  disgust, 
abhorrence,  affiight  7   But  if  at  such  a  moment  some  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic Papist,  regardless  of  his  interests,  and  roused  by  the  crimes 
that  were  thus  committed  against  you,  should  describe  in  measured 
and  cautious  and  cold  language,  scenes  of  oppression  and  iniquity ; 
if  he  were  to  describe  them,  not  as  I  have  done,  but  in  feeble  and 
mild  language,  and  simply  state  the  facts  for  your  benefit  and  the 
instruction  of  the  public ;  if  this  liberal  Papist  for  this  were  dragged 
to  the  inquisition,  as  for  a  crime,  and  menaced  with  a  dungeon  for 
years,  good  and  gracious  God !  how  would  you  revolt  at  and  abomi- 
nate the  men  who  could  consign  him  to  that  dungeon  I     With  what 
an  eye  of  contempt,  and  hatred,  and  despair,  would  you  not  look  at 
the  packed  and  profligate  tribunal,  which  could  direct  punishment 
against  him  who  deserved  rewards  I    What  pity  would  you  not  feel 
for  the  advocate  who  heavily  and  without  hope  laboured  in  his 
defence  I     And  with  what  agonised  and  frenzied  despair  would  you 
not  look  to  the  future  destinies  of  a  land  in  which  peijury  was 
organised  and  from  which  humanity  and  justice  had  been  for  ever 
banished  !     With  this  picture  of  yourselves  in  Portugal,  come  home 
to  us  in  Ireland,  say  is  that  a  crim^  applied  to  Protestants,  which  is 
a  virtue  when  applied  to  Papists  ?"    It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
more  audacious  passage  was  ever  uttered  in  a  court  of  law.    The 
^  organised  peijury  "  may  have  suggested  the  **  organised  hypocrisy  " 
of  another  flEimous  speaker,  who  is  known  to  have  fished  in  many 
waters,  and  who  is  certainly  not  unacquainted  with  the  speeches  of 
O'ConnelL     It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here  little  or  nothing 
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in  the  flowery  and  tinsel  vein  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  oratory 
in  the  Green  Isle.  The  words  and  sentences  are  impetnoos,  torrent- 
like, Demosthenic,  recalling  Carlyle*s  description  of  the  eloquence  of 
Mirabean,  between  whom,  indeed,  and  0*Gonnell  there  was  a  great 
general  resemblance.  The  intellectual  structure  of  O'Connell  was 
naturally  compact,  his  insight  keen  and  sure,  his  sagacity,  and  general 
shrewdness,  and  mother  wit,  beyond  the  standard  common  to  men. 

His  pleading  for  Magee  proved  inefifectual ;  the  liberal  Protestant 
was  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment :  but  &om  the  day  when  he 
concluded  that  wonderful  harangue  until  he  threw  his  profession  into 
the  background  and  devoted  his  energies  without  reserve  to  political 
agitation,  0*Connell  was  facile  princeps  among  Irish  barristers. 

In  the  good  city  of  Dublin  in  those  days,  the  air  filled  with  electric 
elements,  the  strife  of  party  always  at  the  frenzy  point,  a  barrister, 
especially  if  he  were  at  the  same  time  a  leading  CathoHc  Emancipa- 
tionist, might  need  courage  of  another  kind  from  that  which  overawes 
judges,  cross-hackles  witnesses,  and  flays  Attorney-Generals.  Among 
his  other  accomplishments,  acquired  at  St.  Omer*s,  or  elsewhere, 
O'Connell  numbered  that  of  pistol  practice.  No  cooler  hand  ever 
snuffed  out,  with  pistol  bullet,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  a  still  more 
fiery  particle.  The  time  which  saw  0*Gonnell  attain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Irish  bar  was  the  heyday  of  duelling.  The  thing  has  already 
become  very  strange  to  us.  We  seem,  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  to  have  travelled  about  as  far  from  the  duel  as  from  the 
tournament ;  and  the  spectacle  of  learned  gentlemen,  taking  off  their 
horse-hair  wigs,  long  gowns,  and  other  scarecrow  tackle,  and  going 
away  to  a  green  field  to  give  each  other  the  satisfaction  of  a  ball 
through  the  cranium,  looks  fully  more  absurd  than  that  of  Lord 
Marmion  and  De  Wilton  laying  lance  in  rest,  and  proposing  to  prove 
their  comparative  moral  integrity  by  the  comparative  firmness  of 
their  seat  on  horseback,  and  length  and  strength  of  their  arms  and 
weapons.  On  the  philosophy  of  duelling  0*Connell  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  particular  reflections,  but  with  the  fact  itself  he 
was  destined  to  a  close  acquaintance.  Storming  about  as  usual,  he 
happened  one  day,  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  to  call  the  munici- 
pality of  Dublin  a  **  beggarly  corporation."  Neither  in  the  corpora- 
tion itself,  nor  in  the  society  of  the  town,  does  the  remark  appear 
to  have  awakened  any  general  astonishment ;  corporations  were  used 
to  such  language  in  those  days,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Dublin 
corporation  asked  ingenuously  whether  it  was  possible  for  any 
human  being  to  doubt  that  it  was  beggarly.  In  the  corporation, 
however,  there  was  one  man  who  took  a  different  view.  Mr.  J.  N. 
D*£sterre,  '^  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  manners  and  liberal  feelings,^^ 
decided  that  not  even  the  fractionid  part  of  the  beggarliness  whidl 
would  fall  to  his  share  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  could  bft 
permitted  to  stain  his  name.     The  resolutions  passed  by  tli«  etV^ 
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poration,  which  had  provoked  O'Connell's  wrath,  had  heen  actually 
opposed  hy  D'Esterre.  A  native  of  Limerick,  he  presented  the 
nnosoal  combination  of  hottest  Milesian  valour  with  enthusiastic 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  He  had  served  in  the  navy,  and 
had  given  signal  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  in  the  mutiny 
at  ^e  Nore.  He  boldly  opposed  the  mutineers,  and  incurred  their 
resentment  to  such  an  extent  that  they  resolved  to  take  his  life. 
The  rope  was  actually  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  run  up  to  the  yard-arm,  when  his  executioners  offered 
onee  more  to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  declaring  for  the  mutiny. 
*'No,  never,"  replied  the  bold  lieutenant;  '^hang  away,  and  be 
damned.  God  save  the  King !  *'  This  was  too  much  for  Jack ;  the 
rope  was  taken  off,  and  D*£sterre  survived  to  experience,  among 
other  things,  the  sensation  of  hearing  himself,  as  a  fractional  part 
of  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  characterised  as  beggarly.  He  wrote 
to  0*Connell,  demanding  explanation.  It  was  absolutely  refused, 
with  peremptory  intimation  that  no  correspondence  would  be  entered 
into  upon  the  subject.  D*Esterre  appears  to  have  regarded  this  as 
an  announcement  that  0*Connell  woidd  not  fight,  and  paraded  the 
town  for  some  days  in  the  intention  of  administering  personal  chas- 
tisement to  his  adversary.  All  Dublin  was  privy  to  the  quarrel ;  both 
men  were  attended  by  crowds  of  their  friends  ;  and  as  O^Connell  was 
of  Herculean  build  and  D'Esterre  panting  for  battle,  the  wonder  is 
that  they  did  not  rush  upon  each  other  with  brandished  cudgels  in 
the  open  street.  At  last,  however,  a  friend  of  0*Conneirs  assured 
D*£sterre  that  the  former,  if  challenged,  would  give  a  meeting. 
D^sterre  thereupon  sent  a  message,  and  O'Connell  named  his 
second.  This  was  in  the  morning ;  about  three  o*clock  on  the  same 
day  they  met  at  Lord  Ponsonby's  demesne,  about  a  dozen  miles  from 
Dublin.  They  were  placed  ten  paces  apart,  each  armed  with  a  brace 
of  pistols.  The  seconds  fell  back,  the  signal  was  given.  The  affair 
having  been  so  public,  a  number  of  people  came  out  from  Dublin  to 
Me  the  fight,  and  great  apprehension  was  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
tiie  beloved  Counsellor.  Both  men  reserved  their  fire  for  some 
moments.  D'Esterre,  manoeuvring  apparently  to  confuse  0*Connell 
and  make  him  fire  at  random,  moved  a  pace  to  the  left,  and  then 
took  a  step  forwards,  and  raised  his  pistol.  But  O'Connell  anti- 
cipated him.  Quick  as  lightning  he  lifted  his  weapon,  aimed,  fired, 
struck ;  and  as  D*Esterre  reeled  and  fell,  his  pistol  vainly  explod- 
ing, and  the  charge  falling  short  of  O'Connell,  the  shout  of  the 
bystanders  announced  that  the  favourite  of  the  people  had  conquered. 
One  young  collegian,  who  lived  to  be  an  <' exemplary  Protestant 
clergyman,"  flung  his  hat  into  the  air,  and  cried  out,  '*  Hurrah  for 
0*Connell  I  *'  A  different  result  had  been  expected ;  and  as  O'Connell 
drove  back  to  Dublin,  he  met  a  party  of  horse  sent  to  protect 
D'Esterre,  who,  if  he  had  shot  the  Counsellor,  might,  it  was  thought, 
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have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mnltitade.  He  bad  be^ft  sbot  ibron^ 
the  ibi^ ;  tbe  ball  lodged,  and  could  not  be  extracted ;  and»  afi4^ 
Imgmng  for  a  conple  of  days,  be  died.  O'Connell  was  deeply  afiected» 
and  D'lWterre's  relatives,  recognising  tbe  sincerity  of  bis  sjn^^atby, 
and  knowing  tbat  be  bad  not  been  tbe  aggressor,  informed  bim  tbat 
so  proceedings  would  be  instituted  against  bim. 

It  was  a  few  montbs  after  D*Est^rre's  deatb  tbat  0*Connell  received 
tbe  ebalienge  from  Peel  wbicb  we  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  tbii 
statesman.  Familiar  as  be  most  bave  been  witb  tbe  facta  <^  tbe 
^aeoonter,  Peel  conld  not  bave  given  a  better  proof  of  courage ;  nor 
bave  tbere  been  wanting  some  to  allege,  ui^jnstly,  we  believe,  tbat  tbe 
interference  of  Mrs.  O'Connell  on  tbis  occasion  was  a  proof  tbai  tbe 
vakMir  witb  wkicb  ber  bnsband  met  D'Esterre  bad  effervesced.  At 
all  events,  tbere  was  no  meeting.  Tbe  view  we  bave  bad  of  the 
nidenees,  contention,  and  mntnal  exasperation  of  Irisb  factions, 
wben  Peel,  abnost  fresb  from  ct^ege,  was  placed  in  an  important 
and  difficnlt  post  in  tbe  Irisb  administration,  will  beig^ten  our 
conception  of  tbo  strengtb  of  mind  and  nobleness  of  cbaracter  wbicb 
preserved  bis  beart  nninfected  by  its  rancours  and  bis  brain  ua* 
inflamed  by  its  beats.  O'Connell  was  from  tbe  first  inspired  with 
a  peculiar  virulence  against  Peel,  as  if  an  instinct  bad  told  bin 
tbat  tbia  man  was  to  stand  in  bis  way  and  to  baffle  bim  in  tbe 
bigbest  ambition  of  bis  life. 

Tbus  sbooting  and  sbot  at»  abusing  and  being  abused,  in  a  circunk- 
ambient  atmospbere  of  bluster  and  delirium,  cbaos  irradiated  by 
bursts  of  forensic  eloquence  and  tbe  flasbes  of  duellera*  pistols,  roils 
along  **  Kerry's  pride  and  Munster's  glory,"  our  invincible  CounsettoTy 
our  ''patbriot"  and  darling,  O'Conii^lL  Tbink  not,  simple  reader, 
tbat  be  lost  bis  bead  in  tbis  turmoil,  or  found  tbe  racket  too  mucb  for 
bis  rugged  strengtb  and  Irisb  bumour.  Look  close  at  bim,  you  ind 
tbat  be  bolds  bimself  well  togetber,  and  tbat  tbe  babits  of  application 
and  bard  work  wbicb  filled  tbe  moutb  c^  tbe  Jesuit  fatber  ai  St. 
Omer's  witb  propbecies  of  bis  greatness,  bave  not  been  abandoned. 
Hours  before  dawn  in  winter,  as  tbe  gay  cborusea  of  cboice  qnrita, 
bome-retuming  after  their  revels,  break  tbe  stillness  of  Dublin  city, 
tbe  bgbt  may  be  seen  in  bis  chamber.  A  crucifix  on  tbe  wall  before 
bim,  surrounded  on  every  band  by  calf-bound  volumes  of  legsl 
lore,  tbe  table  covered  witb  reams  of  manuscript,  be  bends  himself 
witb  severe  intensity  to  tbe  task  of  tbe  day.  Unsurpassed  in  Ireland 
or  elsewhere  as  are  bia  readiness  and  fluency,  be  trusts  not  tp  tbe 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  but  examines  statutes,  cons  preoed^its, 
marshals  facts,  elaborates  arguments,  meditates  appeals,  arranges 
climaxes,  and  polishes  points.  He  is  another  man  as  be  emerges 
£nwft  bis  domicile  and  steps  out  into  the  bustling  world.  ^'  Aa  be 
marches  to  court,  be  shoulders  bis  umbrella  as  if  it  were  a  pike."* 
Not  now  bent  in  study,  but  erect  and  expanded,  huge  of  chest,  brawnj 
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of  fimb,  encircled  by  gipmg  {hrongs  of  clients  and  attorneys,  his 
ooontenanee  ''national  in  outline  and  beaming  with  national  emo- 
tkm,*'  in  florid  health  and  general  rednndance  of  animal  energy,  he  is 
the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the  Four  Conrts.  A  Prussian,  visiting 
foland  in  those  years,  is  struck  with  the  martial  dignity  of  his 
carriage,  and  thinks  that  "  he  looks  more  like  a  general  of  Napoleon's 
than  a  DnbKn  advocate.''  But  on  the  whole  the  idea  he  suggests  is 
that  of  redundant  vitality,  energy,  vivacity,  movement;  mobilitate 
\Tgct,  "Body  and  soul  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insurrection," 
says  one  Irish  admirer,  with  Dantonesque  breadth  and  boldness  of 
imagery ;  "  ever  and  anon  a  democratic,  broad-shouldered  roll  of  the 
upper  man  "  proclaims  plebeian  royalty ;  **  the  physical  classes,"  says 
another  Irish  authority,  ''  ever  look  with  double  confidence  and  affec- 
tion upon  a  leader  who  represents  in  his  own  person  the  .qualities  on 
vln^  they  rely."  A  glow  of  impassioned  power  rests  upon  his  Mile- 
sian featares,  now  softening  into  tears  and  sighs,  now  flashing  into  loud 
joviality  and  laughter.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  rushing  from  court  to 
court,  •'  with  a  huge  plethoric  bag,  which  his  robust  arms  can  scarcely 
contain,  chisped  with  paternal  fondness  to  his  breast."  At  three 
o'clock  he  will  have  transacted  an  amoxmt  of  business  sufficient  to 
e!diaiist  any  ordiDary  man,  but  he  is  still  fresh.  Almost  every  day 
there  is  a  popular  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  O'Connell  the  soul  of  the 
afiur,  shaking  the  roof  with  eloquent  thunders,  which  reverberate 
tiiron^  Ireland,  and  are  the  central  heart-beats  of  an  agitation  at 
wliich  His  Majesty's  Iffinisters  in  London  knit  their  brows  in  vexation 
and  alarm.  Surely  now  this  l^an  will  rest  his  tired  brow  upon  his 
hand  and  seek  an  hour's  repose.  Not  he.  He  is  not  tired.  In  the 
emdng  there  is  a  public  dinner  with  its  **  turbulent  festivity,"  its 
"half-dozen  speeches  in  praise  of  Ireland,"  its  wit,  its  wine,  its 
uproar.  At  a  late  hour  CConheH  casts  himself  on  his  couch,  to  rise 
agsin  at  four  in  the  morning,  light  his  own  fire,  and  renew,  in  patient 
v%fl,  the  force  which  is  to  shake  the  spheres  for  another  day. 

l?ith  all  its  strife  and  toil  and  turbulence,  this  period  of  O'Connell's 
Efie,  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  political  agitation 
had  not  yet  sudced  into  its  whirlpool  all  his  other  activities,  was  the 
most  genial  and  healthful  that  he  enjoyed.  It  was  from  about  the 
yetr  1815  that  the  other  leaders  in  the  Catholic  agitation  fell  compara- 
tively into  the  background,  and  he  passed  to  the  front.  Hencefor- 
wvd,  wherever  he  went,  he  was  followed  by  a  shouting  crowd  of 
p«triots,  who  trusted  to  him  for  emancipation  and  all  the  glories 
winch  were  to  foUow  in  its  train.  In  this  year  the  Catholic  body  in 
Ineknd  voted  a  service  of  plate,  value  a  thousand  guineas,  to  Mrs. 
<yConiiell.  For  several  years  the  agitation  proceeded  fitfully,  with 
•Hemationa  of  hope  and  despondency,  animation  and  languor,  but  was 
xMiof  that  imposing,  national,  and  imperious  character  which  would  con- 
«tffflnthe  statesmen  of  England  to  bow  before  it.     The  necessity  for  a 
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more  complete  organisation  appears  to  have  impressed  itself  on  the  mind 
of  O'Connell.  In  1823  he  was  accidentally  thrown  into  the  company 
of  Shiel  among  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  the  two  entered  into 
earnest  conferences  on  the  prospects  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  They 
agreed  upon  a  new  start.  In  a  retired  room  in  Dempsey's  Tavern, 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  ten  or  twelve  individuals  met  under  their 
auspices,  and  out  of  this  minute  germ  arose  the  world-famous  Catholic 
Association.  The  history  of  that  society  is  well  worth  study.  It  is 
justly  considered  to  have  owed  its  leading  principles  and  its  organisa- 
tion to  0*Connell,  and  we  see  not  how  any  one  can  candidly  consider 
what  it  was  and  what  it  effected  without  acknowledging  that  there 
was  something  far  more  substantial  than  wind- eloquence  in  his  capa- 
city, something  which,  in  a  more  favourable  arena,  might  have  been 
equal  to  illustrious  achievements  of  statesmanship  and  administration. 
To  organise'  an  agitation,  perfectly  pacific,  perfectly  constitutional, 
perfectly  loyal,  which,  by  unanimity  of  national  aspiration,  by  sheer 
importunity  of  national  will,  should  persuade  a  British  Parliament, 
convince  a  Peel,  and  extort  surrender  from  a  Wellingfon, — such  was 
the  problem  undertaken  by  O'Connell  in  founding  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. And  he  worked  it  out.  In  less  than  eight  years,  withont 
deviating  by  a  hair*s  breadth  from  his  principles  of  peace  and  loyalty, 
he  saw  the  gates  of  the  constitution  flung  open  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Commencing  from  what  we  have  seen,  the  Association  drew  into  its 
net  circle  after  circle  of  Irish  society,  until  the  people,  the  clergy,  the 
gentry,  the  nobility  of  Catholic  Ireland  were  embraced  within  its  vast  re- 
ticulation. Heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  priesthood,  O'Connell  availed 
himself  of  the  machinery  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  reach  the 
body  of  the  population,  and  so  perfect  was  the  discipline  which  he  insti- 
tuted, that  in  one  day,  at  one  hour,  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons 
assembled  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  throughout  Ireland  to 
attest  their  devotion  to  the  cause.  Desire  for  political  emancipa- 
tion was  not  so  powerful  an  influence  in  keeping  the  Association 
together,  and  enabling  it  to  act  and  speak  as  one  man,  as  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  members  for  0*Connell.  The  Irish  people  not  only 
revered  and  obeyed  him  as  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  did  homage, 
but  loved  him  as  their  protector,  their  champion,  their  friend,  ttie 
man  who  in  all  the  world  knew  them  best,  and  was  the  greatest 
credit  to  them.  Even  a  priest,  invested  in  their  eyes  with  mystical 
and  superhuman  authority,  was  no  match  for  0*Connell.  One 
reverend  gentleman  ventured  to  oppose  himself  to  the  Association  and 
its  chief.  His  congregation,  previously  liberal  to  him,  gave  him  only 
bad  half-pence,  reducing  him  almost  to  mendicancy. 

But  it  was  the  Clare  election  in  1828  which  first  fully  displayed 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ascendency  which  0*ConneU  haA 
attained  over  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Fitzgei«U^ 
previously  member  for  Clare,  had  deserved  well  of  the  CatholiWb 
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and  only  in  the  consciousness  of  irresistible  potency  would  the 
Association  have  dared  to  oppose  him.  Once  the  word  was  given, 
however,  that  O'Connell  was  to  he  candidate  for  Clare,  the  tide 
of  popular  enthusiasm  burst  all  bounds,  and  swept  every  obstacle 
from  his  path.  The  landlords,  whose  will  in  former  elections  had 
been  law,  were  as  powerless  to  resist  as  corpses  swept  along  in 
the  bed  of  a  torrent.  *^  Sir  Edward  0*Brien  assembled  his  tenants 
in  a  body,  to  march  to  the  hustings  and  vote  for  Fitzgerald ;  Father 
Murphy  met  them,  harangued  them,  and,  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  led  them  into  Ennis,  and  polled  them  to  a  man  for  O'Con- 
nell."  The  excitement  of  the  people  was  at  white  heat,  but  so 
distinctly  had  the  intelligent  peasantry  of  Ireland  apprehended  the 
pacific  policy  of  the  Counsellor,  that  perhaps  no  election  ever  took 
place  with  so  conspicuous  an  absence  of  riot,  confasion,  brawling, 
and  intemperance.  **  Near  80,000  people  bivouacked  every  night  in 
the  streets  of  Ennis," — ^the  county  town  of  Clare, — "men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  of  all  tempers.  They  met  together  at  stated  hours 
in  appointed  houses  for  their  meals,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  received,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  &om  large  cauldrons  of  bread 
and  milk,  their  daily  pittance  so  long  as  their  services  were  required 
at  the  election.''  It  is  stated  that  there  was  not  one  instance  of 
drunkenness.  The  authorities  had  become  alarmed,  and  troops  to  the 
mnnber  of  several  thousands  encamped  round  the  town,  with  four- 
pieces  of  artillery.  But  not  a  breach  of  order  occurred,  and  ''  before- 
the  election  was  over  the  very  military  were  converted  by  the  good 
bomonr  and  good  conduct  of  the  peasantry  into  enthusiastic  friends." 
The  people  and  the  soldiers  ''cheered  each  other  as  they  passed 
along."  0*Connell  was  no  common  agitator,  but  quite  eminent  and 
peculiar  in  the  vocation.  It  is  something  to  make  a  people  shout ; 
it  is  more  to  train  them  to  silence.  The  delicate,  subtle,  compre- 
hensive mastery  possessed  over  the  intelligence  and  will  of  this  mer- 
curial peasantry  attests  a  rare  and  artistic  skill  in  the  art  of  agitation. 
O'Connell  was  returned  by  a  large  migority,  but  though  there  was 
DO  legal  hindrance  to  his  being  elected,  he  could  not  take  the  oatha» . 
and  was,  of  course,  refased  his  seat. 

The  election  of  0*Connell  for  Clare  proved  to  be  an  admirable 
piece  of  strategy.  It  announced  to  the  Government  that  the  Associa- 
tion could  send  dozens  of  representatives  to  thunder  on  the  doors  of 
the  legislative  palace  at  Westminster,  to  be  denied  entrance,  and  thus 
to  make  proclamation  to  Ireland  and  the  world  that  the  chosen  of  the 
Irish  people  had  no  place  in  the  Parliament  of  England.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with,  say,  one  million  of  fighting  Irishmen  prepared 
to  renounce  their  allegiance  at  a  glance  of  0*Connell's  eye,  sensible 
men  m  Britain  began  to  see  that  the  cause  of  exclusion  and  intoler- 
ance was  no  longer  worth  the  tremendous  hazards  it  involved.  Thor 
Bdinburgh  Review  declared  that  there  were  but  two  choices  left  for 
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the  authorities, — emancipation  and  civil  war.  Such  was  ihe  opinion 
of  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ih^  altenuttivo  of  eoneeBsioa 
was  preferred. 

Natural  as  was  this  conclusion, — ^and  possible,  of  course,  as  blood- 
shed at  any  moment  had  become,  through  the  collision  of  the  Orange 
and  Catholic  faction6,-^it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  ihat  there 
was  not  at  that  period  the  smallest  risk  of  rebellion  in  Ireland* 
The  autocracy  of  O'Connell  waa  absolute,  and  the  policy  of  0*Connell 
was  essentially  and  inflexibly  paciflc.  He  might  cry  havoc  with 
stentorian  lungs,  and  ostentatiously  exhibit  the  dogs  of  war  stnun- 
ing  on  the  leash,  but  these  were  mere  artifices  of  agitation,  and  in 
no  possible  contingency  would  ha  have  lei  them  slip.  It  was 
by  consummately  skilful  management,  by  an  agitation  conducted  as 
no  agitation  ever  was  before,  by  legitimate  and  constitutional  methods 
felicitously  applied,  that  O'Connell  triumphed  in  the  great  civil 
conflict  which  ended  in  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  his  fame, — peiiiaps  it  would  have  been  well  £(»:  his  country, — 
if  he  had  died  when  Emancipation  was  won,  and  before  the  straggle 
for  Repeal  commenced.  Hitherto  his  main  aim  had  identified  him 
with  the  advancing  intelligence  of  Great  Britain.  Concession  oi  the 
Catholic  claims  had  been  demuided  by  English  Liberals.  The 
Catholic  question  had  been  the  sign  of  battle  for  a  qnarter  of  a  century 
between  tolerance  and  intolerance,  between  justice  and  oppression, 
and  0*Connell  had  been  on  the  right  side.  WiUioiit  glaring  arro- 
gance, he  could  affirm  that  it  was  he  who  had  achieved  EUnan- 
cipation ;  that  it  was  to  the  sound  of  his  trumpets  that  the  walls 
of  Jericho  foil  down;  and  the  panegyrists  of  free  institutions,  the 
believers  in  prem  and,  platform,  all  who  dare  to  confide  the  destinies 
of  peoples  to  the  might  of  public  opinion,  would  have  celebrated  his 
bloodless  victory.  The  frankly  avowed  intemperance  of  his  oratory 
would  have  been  admired  as  the  glow  on  the  fiiee  of  the  warrior  in  the 
heat  of  conflict,  and  those  ifho  objected  to  his  glorious  extravaganoe 
of  word  and  deed  would  have  been  told  that  they  were  unfitted  by 
their  dainty  and  punctilious  humour  to  take  part  in  the  publie  life 
of  free  nations.  To  many  of  0'Connell*s  friends  in  Ireland,  and 
probably  to  all  his  admirers  in  England,  his  career  might  now  seem 
closed.  But  he  was  vividly  conscious  in  his  own  heart,  and  he  had 
been  at  no  pains  to  disguise  from  intimate  associates,  that  the  work  yet 
done  was  preliminary ;  that  the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  still  to  be 
attained.  No  sooner  was  the  royal  assent  given  to  the  Act  for  eman- 
cipating the  Roman  Catholics,  than  the  Liberals  of  England  were 
dismayed  by  the  uprearing  of  the  standard  of  RepeaL 

Roughly  dating  the  commencement  of  this  new  agitation  at  1830, 

we  find  O'Connell  in  the  maturity  of  his  years, — he  is  nowfi^-Avey-«- 

experienced  in  public  life,  his  faculties  still  in  titeir  prime,  Us  infln— i 

■  over  his  countrymen  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Irdaiid,  ] 
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ftB  orator  reftdung  every  oohmt  of  the  civilised  woricL  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  h^d  {n-ockumed  himself  liie  irreconcilable  foe  of  the 
Union ;  it  had  been  his  avowed  opinion  since  tiben  that  life  would 
not  be  worth  having  unless  hope  could  be  entert^ed  of  its  repeal ; 
and  it  was  with  clear  vievrs,  witii  principles  and  methods  inflexibly 
determined,  with  buoyant  confidence  of  success,  that  he  entered 
cpon  the  eampugn.  He  demanded  the  restoration  of  Irdand*8 
legislative  independence,  as  a  kingdom  governed  by  its  own  Par- 
Hamfflit,  under  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  With  equal  distinct* 
neiB,  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  making  Ireland  independent 
of  tiie  British  Crown,  or  of  breaking  the  bond  of  closest  amity 
whereby  the  two  nations  were  to  be  linked  together.  If  we  will 
do  justice  to  O'Connell,  we  are  to  apprehend  that  he  regarded 
tikese  parts  of  his  scheme  as  equally  important,  equally  impera- 
tive. **  There  lives  not  a  man,"  he  said,  **  less  desirous  of  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  countries;  there  lives  not  a  man  more 
deeply  convinced  that  the  connection  between  them,  established  on 
the  basis  of  one  king  and  separate  Parliaments,  would  be  of  the 
utmost  vahie  to  the  happiness  of  both  countries,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  civilised  worid."  The  principles  and  methods  of  the  agitation  by 
which  this  consummation  was  to  be  achieved,  were  those  which  had 
stood  t}ie  test  so  well  in  the  preceding  conflict.  Without  eflusion  of 
Mood,  by  sheer  unanimity  and  importunity  of  demand  by  the  Irish 
people,  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  To  overawe  the  British  Qt)veni- 
ment  was  indeed  reckoned  among  the  legitimate  methods,  nay,  was 
the  chief  method,  of  the  dotation,  as  it  had  been  of  that  which  eman- 
cipated the  Catholics.  Words  wore  to  be  made  to  look  as  like  drawn 
swords  as  possible ;  the  statesmen  of  England  were  to  be  taught  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  Damocles  every  time  they  glanced  towards  Ireland ; 
but  all  this  was  to  be  rhetorical  artifice. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  O'Connell's  project  was  on  the  face  of  it 
absurd,  or  that  it  was  characterised  by  wild  novelty  or  glaring 
extravagance.  Ireland  had  for  centuries  possessed  a  Parliament ;  a 
Parliament  which  sometimes  fiercely  resisted  the  assumption  that  the 
Boyal  prerogative  was  as  powerful  in  Ireland  as  in  England ;  a  Par- 
£ament  which  survived  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
massacre  of  Drogheda,  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick.  We  shall  not  severely  blame  an  Irishman  if 
even  the  phantom  of  independence,  which  so  long  floated  over  his 
country,  cast  upon  him  a  spell  of  enchantment,  and  became  the  darling 
vision  of  his  imagination  and  his, heart.  In  the  life-time  of  0*Connell, 
the  scheme  might  have  proved  practicable,  though  never  beneficial. 
The  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  while  he  lived  would  have 
meant  the  viceroyalty  of  O'Connell  with  powers  such  as  no  Irish 
"Viceroy  ever  possessed.  The  great  agitator  would  have  been  King  of 
Ireland  under  the  British  Crown.    And  a  most  loyal  Viceroy  he  would 
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have  made.  Loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  England,  as  he  evinced  almost 
to  the  point  of  servility  when  George  IV.  visited  Ireland,  was  a  passion 
with  him,  and  he  woold  have  done  all  that  his  eloquence,  his  energy, 
his  ingenuity  coold  effect  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  the  same 
feeling.  Whether  a  collapse  of  his  influence,  with  confusion,  failure, 
and  ruin  as  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  attempt,  would  not  sooner  or 
later  have  occurred  is  indeed  a  question.  The  probability  is  on  the 
side  of  failure.  But  our  endeavour  at  present  is  to  put  ourselves 
into  0*Connell's  position,  and  to  attain  a  sympathetic  apprehension  of 
his  motives ;  and  it  is  asking  much  of  a  man  to  believe  that  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  his  country,  with  himself  for  virtual  sovereign, 
would  be  injurious  to  all  concerned. 

So  much  we  are  bound  to  say  in  fairness  to  O'Connell.  When  we 
ask  whether,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  the  plan  of  two  Parlia- 
ments and  one  king  was  likely  to  be  fraught  with  benefit  to  Ireland 
or  to  England,  we  are  constrained  to  reply  in  the  negative.  To 
argue  the  point  at  any  length  at  this  time  of  day  would  be  idle,  but 
one  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence.  Ireland,  since 
the  date  of  its  connection  with  England,  has  consisted  of  two  parts, 
— the  English  colony  and  the  native  Irish ;  the  essential  policy  of  the 
English  colony  has  been  to  monopolise  the  advantages  of  the  English 
connection  and  the  privileges  of  English  law,  the  constant  aim 
of  the  native  Irish  to  share  the  benefits  which  the  colony  sought 
to  monopolise ;  but  the  English  colony  is  naturally  represented 
in  a  British  Parliament,  and  the  native  Irish  can  in  no  way  so  honour- 
ably or  so  effectually  procure  that  equalisation  of  right  with  their 
English  fellow- subjects  which  has  for  three  centuries  been  the  object 
of  their  ambition,  as  by  equal  representation  in  a  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  O'Connell  himself  admitted  that,  if  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain  '<  could  be  made  a  reality,"  the  Irish  people  might 
be  well  governed,  and  it  is  as  the  alternative  of  this  that  he  urges  the 
repeal  of  the  Union ;  but  it  admits  of  clear  demonstration  that  the 
reality  of  union  with  England,  in  the  sense  of  equal  privileges  for 
the  Irish  and  the  English,  could  not  be  secured  by  establishing  an 
Irish  Parliament;  whereas  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  engaged  at  this  moment  in  the  work  of  proving  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  Union  vrith  Ireland  is  a  reality,  and  that  the  native  of  Kerry 
is  a  oivis  Britannicus  precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  a  native  of 
Oheapside.  To  say  the  truth,  when  we  tear  aside  that  veil  of 
enchantment  through  which  O'Connell  saw  the  whole  subject,  and 
estimate  the  value  of  his  arguments,  we  find  it  to  have  been  sli^^t. 
In  1842  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  attacked  him  in  a  pamphlet,  and  h» 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  reply.  It  contains  a  vehement  defence  of  bis 
views  on  Repeal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  one  degree  better 
considered  than  his  platform  speeches.     We  cannot  oonoeive  aigF* 
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thing  mach  poorer  in  respect  of  argument.  Puerile  floarishing  on 
the  transcendent  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  and  the  superlative 
qualities  of  Irishmen,  with  vehement  assertion  that  all  Ireland's  woes 
arise  from  the  Union,  mocks  the  sober- minded  reader.  *'  Ireland  has 
a  soil  fertile  to  a  proverb ;  capable  of  producing  abundant  sustenance 
for  four  times  her  present  population.  She  has  a  genial  climate, — 
never  parched  into  barrenness  by  the  summer's  sun,  never  chilled 
into  sterility  by  the  winter's  cold.  .  .  .  The  curse  of  man  has  blighted 
the  blessings  of  heaven.  .  .  .  Our  people  have,  it  is  now  avowed,  a 
physical  superiority  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  Irish 
people  are  brave  as  the  bravest, — ^they  are  generous  as  the  most 
generous."  There  are  pages  of  this  kind  of  thing,  interspersed  with 
importunate  queries  whether  it  can  be  anything  save  the  mysteriously 
nudignant  influence  of  the  Union  that  prevents  Ireland  from  bemg  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  The  whole  has  about  as  much  logical  value  as 
an  hour's  fantasying  on  the  Irish  harp. 

When  O'Connell  brought  forward  his  motion  for  Repeal  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1884,  his  tact  and  even  his  eloquence  seemed 
to  forsake  him.  He  spoke  for  five  hours,  dwelling  on  the  ancient 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland ;  contending  that,  under  the  Irish 
Parliament,  between  1782  and  1798,  the  country  had  advanced  in 
agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  declaring  that,  if  he  could  not  look 
for  its  restoration,  "  his  existence  would  not  be  worth  presendng." 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  reply,  struck  at  once  the  key-note  of  sentiment 
upon  the  subject  in  the  House  and  the  country  by  exclaiming,  **  We 
will  not  consent  to  dismember  the  British  empire."  This  was  the 
view  of  O'Connell's  position,  which  could  not  be  dislodged  from  the 
plain  intelligence  of  England.  He  was  standing,  indeed,  on  too  thin 
a  line  to  be  steadily  understood  and  believed  by  any  party.  The  Irish 
thought  that,  though  he  might  talk  grandiosely  about  the  British 
Crown,  the  goal  he  had  secretly  in  view  was  Irish  independence  ;  the 
Parliament  and  the  public  of  Great  Britain  refused  to  listen  to  his 
disquisitions  on  ''federal  continuation  of  the  connection,"  and  decided 
that  his  aim  was  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Peel  declared  that, 
by  repealing  the  Union,  '*  we  should  reduce  England  to  the  condition 
of  a  fourth-rate  Power  in  Europe,  and  Ireland  to  the  desolation  of  a 
wilderness."  Here,  too,  he  expressed  the  decision  of  a  vast  mtgority 
of  sensible  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  O'Connell's  motion  was,  of 
eonrse,  lost. 

He  never  acquired  the  tone  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  English  public ;  but  Ireland  was  all  his 
own.  It  was  not  mere  argument  that  had  carried  the  day  for  Eman- 
cipation; and  the  unanimous  voice  of  Ireland,  speaking  through 
his  lips,  might,  he  fondly  hoped,  enforce  concession  of  Repeal.  He 
had  already  abandoned  practice  as  a  barrister,  sacrificing,  according 
to  hia  own  statement,  an  income  of  £8,000  a-year,  and  had  devoted 
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his  undivided  energies  to  agitation.  But  he  was  no  longer  in 
sympathy  with  the  advancing  intelligence  of  England.  Leaders  of 
party  in  the  British  Parliament  might  coquet  with  him  for  purely  party 
purposes,  but  no  section  of  the  slightest  importance  in  the  political 
world  of  Britain  supported  his  views.  There  was  nothing  far  it  but 
to  make  wilder  and  wilder  appeals  to  the  Irish,  and  to  organise  the 
entire  population  of  the  country  into  a  chorus  shouting  for  repeal. 
The  Repeal  "  rent"  was  set  on  foot.  No  just  charge  can  be  brou^t 
against  0*Connell  on  its  account ;  ''  the  labourer,"  as  himself  candidly 
said,  "is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  not  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  not  Hercules  at  death-grips  with  the  Nemean  lion, 
laboured  with  higher-strained  intensity  than  O'ConneU  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  Ireland.  The  "rent "  was  so  adjusted  that, 
while  indicating  infallibly  the  extent  of  the  organisation,  it  was  no 
burden  on  the  people.  A  penny  a  month  was  tiie  regular  contribution 
of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  repeal  army,  and  all  but  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  rent  seems  to  have  been  paid  in  pence.  That  upwards 
of  £100,000  was  levied  in  one  year  demonstrates  that  the  repealers 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  counted  by  millions,  and  never  was  so  extensive 
an  agitation  carried  on  at  less  money.  Stung  by  the  resistance  of 
the  British  Parliament,  excited  almost  to  frenzy  as  the  dariing  hope 
of  his  life  began  to  fade,  he  shrank  from  no  stimulants  which  eouH 
inflame  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  alarm  the  statesmen  of  England. 
He  told  the  myriads  who  followed  him  that,  thou^  now  getting  old, 
he  could  ''join  in  the  battle's  roar"  for  his  counfay.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  they  startied  him  by  calling  eageriy  for  "  the  word,"  or 
that  English  observers  thought  him  guilty  of  high  treason.  Metaphors 
of  this  kind  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  realities.  A  writer  who  has 
much  to  say  for  O'ConneU,  and  is  one  of  the  few  Irishmen  who  do 
not  speak  distractedly  of  these  affairs,  tells  us  that  for  many  years  he 
fed  the  Irish  with  falsehoods.  The  deteriorating  effect  upon  himself 
was  unmistakable.  As  the  repeal  agitation  deepened,  his  counten- 
ance gradually  lost  the  traces  of  manful  tenderness,  lambent  humour, 
and  genial  force,  settling  more  and  more  into  hardness. 

This  was  a  sad  fate  for  a  man,  sad  in  proportion  to  O'Connell's 
natural  strength  and  sincerity.  His  power  of  extempore  oratory  was, 
indeed,  amazing,  and  <me  paneg3rrical  spectator  goes  into  ecstasies 
about  him  as  '^a  tiunking  machine  on  two  legs.'V  Thinking  is  a 
ticklish  business  to  transact  upon  two  legs,  especially  if  the  legs  are 
unsteadily  poised  amid  shifting  sands,  and  a  lashing  wind-storm  eddies 
round  the  head  in  which  the  thinking  has  to  take  place.  Silent,  steady, 
calm,  like  star-motions  in  the  etemsJ  heavens,  is  the  action  of  thought. 
It  was  just  the  calmness,  the  concentration,  the  patience  of  thought 
that  O'ConneU  wanted.  He  never  perfectiy  thought  out  the  Irish 
problem  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  solve. 

We  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion.     The  Repeal  madness  reached  its 
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wildest  puoxjmms  in  1848.  That  was  the  year  when  the  monster 
meetings  were  held  i^  Gori(»  Waterford,  Mallow,  Tara,  and  elsewhere. 
At  some  of  them  the  raoltitade  is  said  to  have  numbered  more 
than  800,000,  and  at  several  of  the  largest  forty  bands  of  music 
attended.  The  drums,  and  trumpets,  and  dionting  of  the  crowds 
must  have  made  up  a  din  seldom  paralleled  in  the  planet.  Peel,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  decided  that  this  must  end.  O'Connell 
and  his  principal  associates  were  arrested.  The  indictment  was  for 
conspiracy  of  a  seditious  character.  O^Connell's  defence  was  that 
his  conspiracy,  if  such,  was  in  the  £ace  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he 
had  never  wavered  in  his  determination  to  have  recourse  to  none  but 
constitutional  methods, — ^which,  allowing  for  sundry  bold  metaphors, 
was  strictly  true, — and  that  his  meetings  had  been  conducted  with 
perfect  peaeefulness.  *^  Was  any  life,"  said  O'Connell,  addressing 
the  jury,  '*  lost  at  those  meetings  ?  You  will  answer.  No,  not  one  I 
Was  any  man,  woman,  or  child  injured  ?  Yon  will  answer.  No ! 
imanimonsly  no  1  Did  anything  happen  to  any  living  thing  so  as  to 
injure  it  in  the  sli^test  degree  ?  Was  there  a  single  female,  young 
<Mr  old,  exposed  to  the  slightest  indelicacy  ?  Was  there  a  shilling's 
worth  of  property  destroyed  at  any  one  of  those  meetings  ?  You 
answer,  No  I  unanimously  no !  *'  The  Irish  jury,  however,  found 
him  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,000,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  The  House  of  Lords,  amid  the  approba- 
tion of  impartial  observers,  cancelled  the  judgment.  Be  his  faults 
wiuit  they  might,  O'Connell  waa  no  more  a  seditious  conspirator  than 
was  Bichaxd  Cobden. 

A  heavier  affliction  than  the  verdict  against  him  was  bringing  down 
the  grey  hairs  of  O'Connell  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  He  had  pro- 
phesied long  before,  with  a  view  to  alarming  the  British  Government, 
that,  when  his  eyes  were  closed,  the  new  generation  of  Irishmen 
iroukl  have  recourse  to  other  weapons  besides  those  of  riietorlc. 
While  he  lived,  he  added,  he  would  be  able  to  restrain  his  country- 
men. The  prophecy  -was  fulfilled  in  part,  but  iu  part  only.  A  number 
of  Irishmen,  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien,  broke  from  O'Coimell,  and 
unfolded  the  banner  of  physical  force.  They  were  right  in  declaring 
that  0*Connell'B  faith  in  the  attainability  of  Repeal  by  pacific  methods 
was  an  hallucination.  0*Connell  was  right  in  deciding  that  a  rebellion 
would  be  madness.  But  he  had  over-estimated  his  strength.  He 
eould  not  control  the  wild  spirits  whom  his  agitation  had  inflamed. 
His  last  hope  was  that  the  priests,  still  true  to  him,  would  ke^ 
the  people  firm,  ffis  visit  to  Dublin  in  1846  convinced  him  of 
his  mistake,  and  he  witnessed,  with  a  grief  Uke  that  of  N^k>- 
leon  when  he  saw  his  old  guard  broken,  the  signs  on  every  hand  of 
bis  decaying  popularity.  The  cause  he  could  not  but  see  was  lost ; 
the  potato  disease  was  spreading  over  Ireland ;  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  tumult,  of  uproar,  of  vacant  jargoning,  heaven  seemed 
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pointing  with  stem  finger  to  those  blackened  fields,  and  saying, 
**  Peace,  be  still."  He  took  the  rain  with  a  humbleness,  a  contrition, 
a  depth  of  anguished  feeling,  which  must  move  the  flintiest  heart  to 
pity.  The  long  battle  of  his  life  had  ended  in  defeat.  None  could 
feel  the  completeness  of  that  defeat  so  well  as  he ;  for  he  had  sought 
Catholic  Emancipation  only  on  account  of  the  goal  to  which  he  believed 
it  would  lead,  and  that  goal  was  now  vanishing  for  ever  from  his 
eyes.  The  Irish,  whom  he  had  loved  so  well,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
burnt  his  soul*s  strength  away  in  oratorical  flame  and  smoke,  whose 
afiection,  whose  faithfulness,  whose  chivalrous  constancy  he  had 
bidden  mankind  admire,  had  become  indifferent  to  him.  Their  ingra- 
titude went  to  his  heart.  As  they  had  shouted  after  him,  they  now 
shouted  after  men  whose  brainless  inaptitude  he  infinitely  despised. 
What  a  satire  upon  his  whole  career, — ^upon  popular  oratory  itself, — 
was  the  predominance  of  the  new  mob-leaders !  By  oratory  he  had 
risen, — ^by  oratory  he  fell.  This  reflection,  we  take  it,  was  the  keenest 
of  all  his  pangs.  It  was  once  more  the  old  story  which  lies  deep  in 
many  an  antique  legend  wherein  the  human  imagination  has  probed 
the  mystery  of  pain  !  The  poison  racks  the  limbs  of  the  hero,  and 
he  knows  that  it  was  his  own  arrow,  dipped  in  the  deadly  bane  by 
his  own  hand,  that  wrought  his  woe.  Earnest  thoughts, — whis- 
perings from  the  inner  deep  of  the  spirit,  which  had  been  inaudible 
amid  the  din  and  discord  of  0*Connell's  life,  would  make  themselves 
heard  in  these  mournful  hours.  What  is  for  us  the  grand  lesson  of 
his  history, — that  there  is  a  false  as  well  as  a  true  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  speech,  and  that  the  abuse  of  eloquence  is  fatal  both  t« 
men  and  to  nations, — probably  dawned  upon  him.  Thought,  man's 
supreme  duty  as  it  is  his  supreme  capacity,  precedes,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  both  speech  and  action.  Speech,  without  sufficient 
thought,  is  the  part  of  a  fool ;  action,  without  sufficient  thought,  is 
the  part  of  a  madman,  and  if  0*Connell  had  shrunk  from  the  latter 
offence  against  nature  and  against  God,  he  cannot  be  wholly  acquitted 
of  the  former.  Only  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Pericles,  as  depicted  by 
Mr.  Grote,  thought,  the  first  and  indispensable  thing,  is  transacted 
in  retirement,  and  eloquence  is  the  silver  trumpet  by  which  the 
heaven-sent  king  communicates  with  his  free  subjects  and  calls  them 
to  action,  is  eloquence  beautiful  and  precious.  Thoughts  like  these 
may  have  haunted  the  death-bed  of  0*Connell,  as  he  felt  how  little 
memory  of  true  work  done  the  toil  and  tumult  of  his  life  had  yielded. 
His  wish  was  to  hide  his  head  in  a  monastery,  and  end  his  days  in 
meditation,  penitence,  and  prayer.  In  the  early  part  of  1847  he  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  never  reached  the  city.  At  Genoa, 
with  the  glories  of  an  Italian  summer  awakening  round  him,  he 
died.  He  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  taken  to  Borne, — not  i0 
Ireland,  which  had  broken  it. 


ON  IMAGINATION  AS  A  NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTIC. 


The  popular  mind  in  every  civilised  conntry  has  figured  forth  for 
itself  certain  stereotyped  pictures  of  the  people  of  each  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  of  nations.  We  all  of  us  know  the  conven- 
tional Frenchman,  American,  Italian,  Dutchman  of  our  stage,  and  of 
the  popular  conception.  We  know  also  the  Englishman,  as  he 
appears  on  the  stage  and  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  continental 
nations.  And  an  examination  of  the  accumulated  ideas,  which 
have  gone  to  the  building  up  of  such  a  typical  figure  in  each  case, 
wculd  lead  to  some  curious  speculations  on  the  similarities  and  diver- 
gencies of  national  character. 

Of  course  the  portraits  thus  elaborated  from,  and  provided  for,  the 
popular  mind  are  in  every  case  ludicrously  unlike  what  they  are 
intended  to  represent.  And  it  may  probably  be  admitted  that  they 
are  about  as  unlike  in  one  case  as  in  another.  The  Yankee  of  our  stage 
is  not  a  more  impossible  monster  than  the  Englishman  of  the  French 
or  Italixui  stage.  But  such  an  examination  as  that  above  alluded  to 
would,  in  the  first  place,  lead  to  the  observation,  that  the  untruthful- 
ness of  all  these  pictures  and  representations  and  conceptions  may  bo 
ascribed  to  three  different  sources.  In  the  first  place,  the  picture  may 
be  unlike  the  oiiginal  it  is  intended  to  represent,  by  reason  of  the 
exaggeration  of  its  features.  It  may  be, — always  is  to  a  certain 
degree, — a  caricature.  And  this  must  needs  be  so.  The  attempt  to 
embody  the  national  characteristics  of  a  people  in  an  individual, 
necessarily  involves  this  result.  And  if  this  were  the  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  such  a  representation,  it  might  be  admitted  that  the  artist 
had  not  very  grossly  failed. 

Or  again,  the  want  of  resemblance  may  arise  from  the  obsoleteness 
of  the  picture.  It  was  true,  or  much  more  like  the  truth,  once  upon 
a  time.  The  popular  mind  is  very  slow  to  drop  its  old  conceptions 
and  admit  new  ones  in  such  matters.  It  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand that  it  should  be  so.  And  the  amount  of  error  and  unlikeness 
to  the  truth  which,  from  either  of  the  two  mentioned  sources  of  mis- 
conception, disfigures  the  portraits,  which  nations  draw  of  each  other, 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  and  seen  to  be  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

But  the  mistakes  in  national  characteristics  which  arise  from  a 
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third  source  of  error,  are  far  more  difficult  to  be  understood  or 
accounted  for,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  far  more  worth  investigating. 
There  are  the  mistakes  resulting  from  attributing  to  nations  charac- 
teristics which  never  belonged  to  them  at  any  period  of  their  history 
or  in  any  degree.  Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
popularly  accepted  notion  of  the  character  of  a  foreign  people  is  thus 
wholly  and  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  in  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discover  why  or  how  the  erroneous  notion  was  first  begotten.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  mistakes,  arising  not  from  any  exag- 
geration of  the  truth,  nor  from  any  change  that  has  occurred  in  pro- 
cess of  time, — ^making  that  which  was  true  once,  true  no  longer, — is 
the  very  widely  spread  and  accepted  notion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  of  Europe — ^the  people  descended  from  the  Latin  stock — 
are  more  imaginative, — are  endowed  with  a  livelier  and  more  active 
imagination, — than  those  northern  races,  with  which  we  "call  cou- 
sins.**  The  instance  is  remarkable,  both  because  of  the  noteworthy 
degree  in  which  the  idea  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth ;  and 
because  the  characteristic  in  question  is  one  which  affects  national 
character  over  a  large  portion  of  its  entire  area,  and  modifies  it  in 
a  manner  most  vitally  important  to  sundry  of  the  greatest  subjects 
of  human  interest  and  to  the  capabilities  of  a  people  for  ulterior 
improvement  and  progresv* 

How  may  the  amount  of  imaginative  power  with  which  a  race  is 
giiled  be  beert  gauged  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  process  very  frequently 
adopted  in  similar  inquiries,  of  adducing  individual  instances.  When 
it  is  stated  on  the  faith  of  statistical  inquiry,  that  the  men  of  such  or 
such  a  nation  are  less  taH  than  those  of  such  another,  the  statement 
is  scarcely  met  by  the  assertion  that  there  exists  a  certain  very  tall 
man  b^onging  to  the  shorter  race.  Yet  in  matters  of  less  certain 
and  easily  measurable  fact,  such  a  mode  of  seeking  the  truth  is  often 
adapted.  Even  among  people  whose  intelHgence  is  far  above  the 
liability  to  be  really  misled  by  such  a  consideration,  the  statement 
that  the  Italiazu,  for  instance, — io  single  them  out  among  the  races  of 
Latin  stock, — are  a  less  imaginative  people  than  ourselves,  probably 
calk  up  into  their  minds  at  onte  the  antagonistic  recollections  of 
Dante,  the  colossal  power  of  whose  wonderful  imaginative  faculty  is 
of  comse  proverbiaL  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  no  case  is 
the  dictum,  "exceptio  probat  regulam,*'  so  absolutely  true  and  appli- 
cable, 88  in  those  which  belong  to  the  great  operations  of  Nature  in 
the  spheres,  in  which  her  works  are  least  cognisable  by  and  amenable 
to  men's  control. 

HaviDg  noted  thus  much,  however,  it  may  be  admitted  that  one  of 
the  gauges  by  which  the  imaginative  faculty  of  a  people  may  be 
estimated,  is  to  be  found  in  its  literature, — observing  only,  that,  for  tlie 
purpose,  those  works  of  its  literature  must  be  looked  to,  not  idiidl 
have  held  the  highest  position  in  the  estimation  of  its  own  great  mefl. 
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and  of  the  oompeteiit  judges  of  oib«r  eonnfries,  but  those  -which  have 
eDJojed  most  of  that  gennine  popohurity,  which  canses  them  to  enter 
into  and  make  a  part  of  the  p<^iilar  mind. 

A  second  gange,  and  one  even  more  yalnable  for  the  pnrpose  in 
hand,  will  be  found  in  the  rehgioas  tendencies  of  a  nation. 

A  third»  and  still  more  conchisive  indication,  will  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  its  popular  superstitions.  Kot  being  Comtists,  we 
prefer  to  plaee  this  third  source  of  information  in  a  separate  category, 
especially  as  the  more  spontaneous  outcrop  of  the  national  mind 
would  seem  to  be  in  some  respect  more  reliable  as  a  ground  for  the 
formation  of  an  opinion  on  the  snbjeet,  than  the  less  spontaneously 
assumed  doctrines  of  the  national  faiUi.  But  of  course  it  is  clear  that 
oar  second  and  third  means  of  measuring  imaginative  capability,  will, 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  be  found  to  inv<^e  the  same  order  of  con- 
sideratioiis. 

In  the  fourth  place,  and  most  important,  and  most  conclusiTe  of 
aQ,  we  shoold  note,  with  a  view  to  making  such  a  measurement  as  has 
been  spoken  of,  the  mode  in  iHiich,  among  any  given  people,  those 
great  and  amrarsal  human  passions  are  felt  and  are  regarded,  which 
belong  partly  to  the  material  and  partly  to  the  spiritual  portion  of 
man's  being. 

Fiction,  in  one  form  or  another,  is,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  the 
branch  of  Hteratore  which  most  remarkably  and  accurately  reflects 
the  intdlectnal  tastes  of  a  people.  The  wcnrks  which  are  read  for  in- 
stmction,  or  for  the  sake  of  duty  in  any  form,  may  be  very  antipathetic 
to  the  minds  and  natural  tastes  of  their  readers.  But  people  do  not 
read  fictkm  nnless  it  pleases  them.  And  the  old  Italian  novel  is  as 
sore  an  index  of  the  taste  and  bent  of  the  popular  mind  for  which  it 
was  produced,  as  our  modem  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  is  of 
our  own  national  character.  Modem  Italian  literature,  of  a  kind 
which  might  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  bent  of  the  national  mind, 
does  not  exist,  althoagh  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  will  again  soon 
begin  to  exist.  Modem  French  literature  of  this  category  is  but  too 
well  known  to  ns. 

Now  a  comparison  of  this  old  Italian,  and  both  old  and  modem 
French  hteratore  d  amusement,  with  our  own  and  the  similar  litera- 
ture of  the  other  nations  of  the  Germanic  stock,  will  hardly  fail  to 
leave  <m  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
question,  in  which  of  the  peoples,  for  whom  this  entertainment  was 
provided,  the  imaginative  fiMsulty  formed  the  more  preponderating 
element.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  such  an  inquirer  should 
bear  in  mind,  when  consulting  the  most  modem  English  literature 
for  the  purpose  of  snch  a  comparison,  that  he  must  not  leave  the 
poetry  of  the  day  oni  of  his  field  of  observation.  The  rapid  and 
complex  raovemeni  of  ovr  civilisation  at  the  present  day  has  led  the 
writers  of  prose  fiction  to  occupy  themselves  to  a  very  great  extent 
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-with  social  analysis  and  representation,  with  the  real  and  the  actual. 
Nevertheless  even  in  the  current  prose  fiction  of  the  day  quite  sufficient 
elements  of  the  romantic  may  he  found,  to  indicate  the  tastes  of  the 
people  for  that  which  appeals  specially  to  the  imagination.  But  let 
the  comparison  he  made  between  the  verse  production  of  the  day  in 
the  two  countries,  and  the  truth  here  insisted  on  will  hardly  fail  to 
make  itself  evident  to  every  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  old  Italian  novel,  which  occupies  very  many 
feet  of  shelves  in  any  general  library,  it  should  not  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  the  modem  reader  is  equally  well  acquainted  with  it. 
It  is  generally,  probably,  understood  that,  upon  the  whole,  no  such 
acquaintance  would  be  very  desirable.  And  that  impression  is  for 
the  most  part  a  just  one ; — though  plenty  of  stories  might  be  cited 
which  are  objectionable  only  for  their  insipidity.  The  modem  idea 
attached  to  the  word  ''  novel "  is  apt  to  cause  an  erroneous  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  works  to  which  the  title  was  first  given.  The  old 
Italian  novels  were  more  of  the  nature  of  fictitious  anecdotes,  mostly 
comic.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  them  of  analysis  or  representation 
of  character,  nothing  of  social  picturing.  If  the  reader  has  ever 
looked  into  any  of  those  sufficiently  dreary,  and  now  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  collections,  termed  jest  books,  and  if  he  will  conceive 
material  very  much  of  the  kind  of  that  contained  in  them,  set  forth 
with  much  beauty  of  style  and  diction,  often  salted  vidth  much 
genuine  wit,  and  not  un£requently  with  bitter  and  biting  satire  on 
matters  social  and  religious,  he  will  have  a  not  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  old  Italian  novel.  And  it  will  probably  appear  clear  to  him, 
that  the  people  whose  literary  recreation  was  supplied  almost  whoUy 
by  such  material  must  have  been  a  less  imaginative  race  than  that 
which  was  delighting  itself  contemporaneously  with  the  ''  Faerie 
Queen.** 

If  he  will  vdden  the  field  of  his  observation,  and  at  the  same  time 
go  a  little  more  deeply  towards  the  roots  of  the  matter,  a  similar  con- 
sideration of  the  charming  *'  Consolations  **  of  Boethius,  and  of  the 
''Nibelungen  Lied,'*  will  still  more  strongly  lead  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Of  course  it  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  space  here 
available^  to  make  any  attempt  even  at  a  comprehensive  comparison 
of  the  literatures  of  the  two  great  races  which  mainly  divide  Europe 
between  them,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  point  under  consideration. 
It  must  suffice  to  express  the  conviction  that  such  a  comparison  would 
very  irresistibly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  northmen  have  at  every 
period  of  their  history  shown  themselves  to  be  by  far  the  more  ima- 
ginative race. 

The  religious  notions  and  tendencies  of  a  people,  which  were  named 
above  as  the  second  among  the  tests  of  their  imaginative  capabiHtiet, 
afford  probably  a  more  entirely  trustworthy  indication  on  the  subjatl 
than  is  given  even  by  the  people's  literature.    The  latter  speaks  oal^ ' 
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of  a  selected  and  always  comparatively  small  class.  Of  the  masses  of 
tbe  nation  it  tells  ns  nothing.  The  religion  of  a  people  must  adapt 
itself  to,  or  adapt  to  itself,  the  mental  tone  and  constitution  of  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  Now  it  is  the  power  of  the  imagination  which 
impels  man  to  busy  his  mind  with  the  past  and  the  fntore.  In  pro- 
p<fftion  as  he  is  devoid  of  it,  he  is  content  to  live  in  the  present.  It 
is  imagination  which  drives  him  to  occupy  himself  with  tiie  invisible. 
In  proportion  as  he  is  without  it,  he  prefers  to  limit  his  thinkings  and 
his  interests  to  the  tangible  and  the  visible.  But  if  this  be  so,  can  it 
be  doubted  which  is  the  more  imaginative  creature,  the  Eoman 
CatfaoHe  of  the  south,  or  the  Protestant  of  the  north,  of  Europe  ?  To 
stir  up  in  some  degree  the  sluggish  imagination  of  the  former,  it  is 
necessary,  even  after  his  religion  has  been  doctrinally  materialised  to 
the  utmost,  to  materialise  it  yet  further  by  means  of  symbols,  images, 
si^ts,  sounds,  and  pictorical  and  scenic  representations  of  every 
dMcription.  By  dint  of  such  excitements  the  man  t)f  Latin  race  may 
be  lifted  to  the  heights  of  fanaticism.  The  northern  man  fanaticises 
himself  by  the  results  of  his  own  imaginings  in  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  his  own  chamber,  or  within  the  bare  white-washed  walls  of 
some  conventicle,  which  contemns  all  sensuous  and  adventitious  aid 
towards  producing  the  effects  at  which  it  aims. 

But  if,  passing  lightly  over  a  chapter  of  the  argument  which  might 
lead  us  into  the  quagmire  of  polemical  discussion,  we  look  to  the 
popular  superstitions  of  the  two  races,  we  shall  find  the  same  con- 
chuion  still  more  irresistibly  forced  upon  us.  In  this  chapter  of  the 
subject,  also,  we  must  be  content  to  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  out- 
fines  of  a  comparison,  the  fiill  consideration  of  which  might  form  the 
subject  of  a  not  uninteresting  volume.  Buch  an  examination  would 
begin  with  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  superstitious  beliefs  of  the 
two  races ;  of  the  ancient  classical  mythology,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
accurately  known  to  all  of  us,  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Scandinavian 
populations.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  intention  here 
of  asserting  that  no  exercise  of  the  imaginative  powers  is  to  be  found 
m  the  fictions  that  peopled  every  grove  with  fawns  and  every  stream 
with  naiads.  But  it  is  maintained  that  such  fictions  are  of  a  less 
strongly  imaginative  kind  than  those  which  impressed  on  the  brains 
that  generated  them  a  continual  sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  com- 
unnieation  with,  an  unseen  world  of  purely  spiritual  life. 

Mr.  Buckle  would  tell  us  that  this  difference  is  caused  by  the 
physical  differences  of  the  lands  and  climates  inhabited  by  the  two 
races ; — ^that  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  south,  showing  all  objects 
in  clear  and  well  defined  outline,  predisposes  the  minds  of  thoso  who 
hve  in  it  to  content  themselves  with  the  consideration  and  contempla- 
tion of  that  which  they  can  see,  and  of  which  they  can  form  to  them* 
selves  dear  and  precise  conceptions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doads  and  mists  of  the  north  partially  concealing  outline,  rendering 
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fotm  uncertain,  often  hugely  increasing  the  appearance  of  it,  and  not 
unfrequently  distorting  it  into  strange  and  fanciful  resemhlances 
^diich  imagination  undertakes  to  interpret/ inclines  and  teaches  the 
northman  to  busy  his  mind  with  the  vague  and  the  doubtful,  and  to 
enlarge  the  limiting  line  that  circumscribes  his  world  at  the  cost  of 
rendering  it  dim  and  indefinite.  And  no  doubt  such  a  theory  sets 
forth  a  part,  if  not,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  truth.  Will  it  serve, 
for  example,  to  explain  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  subjective 
idiosyncrasy  among  the  northern  nations,  and  of  the  objective  mind 
among  the  southern  peoples  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  reach- 
ing  the  conviction,  that  the  imaginative  faculties  which  invented  all 
the  prettinesses  of  the  loves  of  nymphs  and  fawns,  and  all  the 
adventures  and  attributes  of  the  denizens  of  the  classical  Olympus, 
must  have  been  notably  less  vigorous  and  active  than  those  for 
whom  every  tempest  wind  came  laden  with  the  utterances  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  which  generated  that  conception,  so  audaciously 
stretching  itself  out  towards  the  grasping  of  infinity,  of  the  twilight 
of  the  gods. 

But  in  every  phase  of  the  history  of  the  two  races  down  to  the 
present  day  the  constantly  recurring  indications  of  the  same  diversity 
may  be  traced.  The  southern  peasant  is  not  besieged  by  those  never- 
ceasing  fears  of,  mingled  with  yearnings  after,  communication  with 
the  world  of  spirits  that  occupy,  excite,  and  interest  his  fellow  of  the 
north.  The  ancient  Roman,  when  he  had  provided  Charon's  fee,  as 
the  modem  Boman  when  he  has  paid  for  the  expiatory  mass,  has 
done  with  his  dead  for  good  and  all.  The  '<  airy  spirits  that  syllable 
men's  names  "  do  not  haunt  those  latitudes.  No  imaginations,  seeing 
with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  body,  there  frighten  their  possessors 
with  visions  of  forms  and  appearances  bom  of  the  habit  and  tendency 
of  the  northern  mind  to  occupy  itself  with  the  great  mysteries  of 
existence. 

In  France,  the  border  land  on  which  the  two  races  meet,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  are  fused  into  one,  the  difference  between  them  in 
the  matter  under  consideration,  is  still  marked  and  traceable  to 
a  very  curious  and  singular  degree.  For  a  line  as  sharp  and  distinct 
as  that  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  superstitions  of  the  peasant 
of  Calabria  and  those  of  a  Gaelic  shepherd,  may  be  equally  well  drawn 
between  a  Frenchman  from  the  southwards  of  the  Loire  and  a  Breton. 
The  different  nature  of  the  race  in  this  respect  asserts  itself  as  soon 
as  ever  the  old  Armorican  frt>ntier  is  passed ;  and  the  traveller  at 
once  finds  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  way  northward,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  that  visionary  world  which  is  the  creation  of  a  highly 
imaginative  race. 

The  fourth  of  the  tests  mentioned  as  applicable  to  the  measurement 
of  the  imaginative  faculties  of  a  nation  remains  to  be  considered ; — 
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the  moda,  namely,  in  which  those  passions  are  felt  and  regarded  by  the 
people,  which  belong  partly  to  the  material  and  partly  to  the  spiritual 
portion  of  man's  nature.  It  must  be  clear  at  once,  on  a  very  enrsory 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  great  master-passion, — ^love, — 
ag  it  is  felt  by  each  man  and  woman  among  us, — ^as  it  is  regarded  by 
128  when  spectators  of  the  working  of  the  passion  in  others, — ^as  it  is 
written  of  and  sung  of  by  our  writers  of  fiction  and  poets, — as  it  is 
taught  and  preached  of  by  our  divines, — ^is  very  largely,  very  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  imaginative  side  of  our  natures ;  more 
krgely  and  more  intimately  concerned  with  tiiat,  it  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  say,  than  with  the  more  material  part  of  us,  with 
wliieh  it  is  also  of  course  connected.  We  all  of  us  consider  the  love 
of  men  and  women,  and  the  histories  which  tell  of  it  and  of  its 
woikings,  as  a  very  "  romantic  "  thing.  And  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 
is  no  other  than  that  it  is  a  matter  strongly  moving  the  imagination* 
Where  is  the  man  oi  our  race  who  sees  the  object  of  his  love  simply 
and  accurately  in  all  respects  as  she  is,  or  is  so  seen  by  her  ?  If 
sodi  an  one  were  pointed  out  to  us,  should  we  not  at  once  decide 
and  say  that  such  a  man  was  no  true  lover  ?  How  is  ^e  passion 
of  love  regarded  similarly  by  the  people  of  any  of  the  nations  of  tiie 
Latin  stock  ?  The  whole  body  of  their  literature,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  may  be  appealed  to  for  the  answer.  Examine  the  whole 
sense  and  bearing  of  that  grand  sentiment  expressed  in  those  often- 
qooted  lines  of  Lovelace : — 

•*  I  coiild  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more — ! " 

examine  tlae  whole  meaning  of  that  thought,  and  consider  the  pari 
vhich  the  imaginative  faculties  had  in  the  production  of  it ;  and  then 
bearing  all  the  love  stoiies  we  can  remember  as  told  in  the  pages  of 
old  Italian  or  modem  French  novelists  and  poets,  let  any  man  say, 
whether  it  is  at  all  on  the  cards  that  such  an  expression  of  eentunent 
should  have  been  uttered  by  any  one  of  them ! 

But  there  is  another  passion,  which  partakes  of  the  twofold  nature 
mentioned  above,  and  which  singularly  illustrates  our  position.  It 
is  that  which  inspires  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  Though 
instead  of  being  among  the  strongest  of  human  passions,  some  persons 
may  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  can  be  strictly  called  a  passion  at 
all,  yet  in  very  many  persons  it  reaches  to  the  dignity  of  a  passion ; 
and  if  we  choose  to  call  it  only  **  a  taste,"  yet  the  universality  of  the 
mode  of  its  operation  in  one  fashion  on  men  of  a  northern  race,  and 
in  another  fashion  on  men  of  a  southern  race,  is  such  as  to  make  it 
very  illustrative  of  the  truth  here  insisted  on. 

Here  again  the  same  word  '*  romantic  *'  helps  us  at  once  to  the 
nature  of  the  difference  in  question.  A  man  of  Teutonic  race  admires 
the  **  romantic  '*  in  scenery, — that  is,  scenery  which  does  not  seem 
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admirable  and  delightful  to  any  other  sense  save  that  of  the  imagina- 
tion. A  man  of  Latin  race  not  only  does  not  admire  scenes  of  such 
a  nature,  but  they  are  disagreeable  and  repulsive  to  him.  He  is  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  many  scenes  which  the  face 
of  the  earth  has  to  show.  But  those  which  please  him  are  invariably 
such  as  hold  forth  the  visible  promise  of  ministering  to  the  material 
well-being  of  mankind.  A  barren  mountain  crowned  with  snow,  a 
world  of  desolate  peaks  and  crags  is  anything  but  beautiful  to  his 
eyes  ;  it  is  **  frightful,"  "  horrid,"  "  repelling."  A  well-ordered 
garden,  fields  richly  cultivated  and  smiling  with  the  promise  of 
abundant  harvest  are  beautiful  to  him.  The  **  romantic "  charm 
which  the  imaginative  man  finds  in  the  former  scene  is  unintelli- 
gible to  him.  Ruins  are  very  distasteful  to  him.  It  is  solely  the 
work  of  the  imagination  that  lends  a  beauty  all  their  own  to  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  the  north.  Show  a  man  of  Latin  race 
a  weU-arranged  mansion,  evidently  fitted  for  a  man's  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  he  will  find  the  sight  a  beautiful  one.  Throughout, 
the  same  rule  will  be  found  to  preside  over  his  preferences  in  the 
matter  of  landscape  beauty.  He  finds  it  in  proportion  as  the  scene 
in  question  speaks  nothing  to  the  imagination,  but  speaks  much  and 
clearly  to  the  sense  of  utility,  comfort,  and  material  well-being. 

It  might  be  curious  to  examine  what  have  been  the  ideas  that  have 
given  rise  to,  and  gone  to  the  formation  of,  the  prevalent  idea  that  the 
people  of  southern  Europe  are  a  more  imaginative  race  than  our  own. 
But  this  would  lead  us  further  afield  than  we  havp  any  intention  of 
wandering  on  the  present  occasion.  Perhaps  they  would  be  found 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  which  have  given  rise  to 
another  error  of  the  same  sort  which  is  very  prevalent  among  us, — 
namely,  the  notion  that  the  men  of  the  Latin  races  are  far  more 
impulsively  and  violently  passionate  than  the  Englishman. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  above  attempt  to  scotch,  if  not  kill» 
one  vulgar  error  must  suffice. 


LANFREY'S  NAPOLEON  L 


"Napoleon  living  a  despot  and  a  conqueror,  has  had  his  memory  con- 
secrated and  held  up  to  admiration  by  men  who  term  themselves  empha- 
tically the  friends  of  freedom."  It  was  thus  that  forty  years  ago  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  of  the  fomider  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  The  sneer 
conveyed  in  these  words  against  the  eulogists  of  the  dead  Emperor  was 
intended,  doubtless,  to  apply  to  the  English  Whigs ;  but,  read  at  the 
present  day,  the  taunt  has  a  far  wider  significance  than  the  author  of 
Waverley  attached  to  it  at  the  time  it  was  penned.  Indeed,  the  question 
which  the  late  Sir  George  Cora  e wall  Lewis  propounded  in  his  remarkable 
treatise  upon  the  value  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion  is  strongly 
ilhistrated  by  the  fluctuations  in  public  judgment  as  to  the  character  of 
the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena.  If  in  time  to  come  Dr.  Whateley's  Historic 
Doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  should  be  treated 
as  a  serious  study, — stranger  mistakes  have,  we  suspect,  been  made 
already  by  learned  annotators, — the  partisans  of  the  mythic  theory 
might  strengthen  their  case  by  conmienting  on  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  inconsistent  and  antagonistic  views  adopted  by  French  as 
well  as  by  foreign  critics  with  reference  to  the  great  Emperor.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  still  living  who  could  tell  how  England  regarded 
ihe  Corsican  Usurper  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory.  And  though  later 
events,  together  with  the  imperceptible  influence  of  a  changed  tone  of 
public  thought,  may  have  modified  the  judgment  of  those  to  whom 
Jena,  and  Moscow,  and  Waterloo  are  vivid,  unforgotten  memories, 
the  literature  of  our  war  era  still  survives,  as  a  record  of  how  English- 
men in  the  days  when  George  HI.  was  king  estimated  the  founder  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  It  is  not  only  in  the  caricatures  of  Gilray, 
or  in  the  addresses  of  loyal  corporations,  that  you  find  the  great 
Ki^leon  spoken  of  with  a  contempt,  which  to  us,  at  the  present  day, 
seems  absolutely  ludicrous.  The  engraving  of  poor  old  George  m. 
as  a  giant,  holding  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  a  pigmy  Napoleon,  was 
not  the  mere  servile  flattery  of  a  courtier's  wit,  but  expressed  in  a 
not  very  exaggerated  form  the  current  sentiment  of  the  English  public 
of  the  day.  The  meanness,  the  baseness,  the  innate  depravity  of  the 
hero  of  Areola  seem  to  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  minds  of 
his  English  contemporaries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  aspects  of  that 
many-sided  character.  It  is  impossible  to  read  now-a-days  Southey^s 
poem  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow  without  something  of  a  sense  of 
shame  at  the  insolent  brutality  of  its  bitterness.    Even  Byron,  little 
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^ta  he  shared  in  most  things  the  prejudices  of  his  time  and  coontry, 
wedded  as  he  was  to  a  certain  unreasoning  liberalism,  which  might 
naturally  have  found  vent  in  the  "  Culte  Napoleonienne,"  knew  of  no 
pity  for  the  fallen  Emperor.  In  that  ode  of  his,  which  will  surely 
last  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  hero  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  he 
rises  to  the  very  height  of  withering  scorn  in  the  famous  apostrophe : — 

"  To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footetool  of  a  thing  so  mean." 

With  the  return  from  Elba  there  took  place  in  England  something 
of  a  reaction  with  regard  to  Napoleon.  We  learned  the  strange 
tnith  that  this  monster  of  depravity,  this  tyrant,  whose  reign  we 
had  believed  to  be  as  hateful  to  the  French  nation  as  to  England^ 
bad  yet  a  hold  upon  the  country,  which,  as  we  fondly  fancied,  wc 
had  jnst  redeemed  from  a  loathed  and  loathsome  oppression.  Then, 
too,  the  dramatic  character  of  his  last  bold  throw  for  power ;  his 
exile  in  that  far  distant  mid-ocean  island;  the  tragic  ending  of 
his  wondrous  career,  all  wrought  upon  popular  imagination,  and 
invested  the  memory  of  England*!  greatest  enemy  with  a  halo  of 
romance.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  with  the  close  of  the  war  the 
C<Hitinent  of  Europe  was  thrown  open  to  English  travellers.  Our 
countrymen  flocked  abroad,  and  wherever  they  went  even  the  most 
unobservant  of  tourists  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  traces,  not  only  of 
what  Napoleon  had  destroyed,  but  of  what  he  had  established.  Then, 
too,  the  course  of  events  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
the  reign  of  the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
temporary  triumph  of  a  reactionary  Absolutism  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent, could  not  but  shake  the  confidence  which  our  forefathers  had 
felt,  that  in  fighting  against  the  Corsican  usurper  they  were  fighting  the 
battle  of  popular  freedom  and  national  independence.  When  to  all 
these  causes  there  is  added  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  pass  from  one  excess  to  another,  it  will  not  bo  found  strange 
that  the  generation  which  came  to  the  fore  in  England  after  the  one 
which  had  conducted  the  great  war  to  its  triumphant  end,  should 
have  thought  much  less  of  the  personal  delinquencies  of  Napoleon,  far 
more  of  his  great  public  achievements.  If,  however,  the  rehabili- 
iatory  process  to  which  the  memory  of  Buonaparte  was  subjected 
had  proceeded  no  frurther  abroad  than  it  did  in  England,  the 
interests  of  historical  justice  would  not  have  suffered  materially. 
It  was  reserved  for  France,  the  country  which  had  endured  the 
utmost  at  the  hands  of  the  modem  Caesar,  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honours  of  an  historical  apotheosis ;  and  owing  to  a  curious  combiu* 
tion  of  circumstances,  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  which  eventuated^ 
after  many  years,  in  the  Second  Empire,  were  the  champions  of  tiiai 
eause  which  Napoleon  overthrew,  title  advocates  of  those  primijisa 
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igimst  which  he  -WBged  war  to  the  death.  The  canses  of  this  apparent 
aiuHnaly  are  not,  we  think,  very  hard  to  discover.  The  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  after  Waterloo  was  associated  with  bitter  national 
defeat,  with  humiliations  so  grievous,  even  though  well  deserved,  that 
the  eaosa  victa  became  to  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  an  object 
of  regret,  if  not  of  affection.  Moreover,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the 
Bourbon  triumph,  in  the  days  of  the  White  terror,  the  memory  of  the 
deposed  sovereign  was  pursued  with  a  feminine  nnscrupulousness  of 
invective  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  popular  reaction. 

By  a  fi^al  error  of  policy  the  government,  or  perhaps  more  truly 
^Making,  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  contrived  before  long  to 
identiiy  the  Revolution  with  the  Empire  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Basses.  I3ie  Royalist  emigres  hated  Napoleon  much,  but  they  hated 
'89  with  an  even  more  intense  hatred.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  French  nation  grew  to  look  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Imperial 
regime  as  the  enemies  also  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  the 
Revolution  had  conferred  upon  France.  This  mistake  was  turned 
to  advantage  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It  has 
always  been  the  &shion  of  every  French  opposition  to  hold  that  no 
weapon  should  be  discarded  which  can  inflict  injury  upon  the  object  of 
their  attacks ;  and  so  the  partisans  of  the  Republic,  and  the  advocates 
of  liberal  reforms,  appealed  to  the  recoUection  of  Napoleon^s  great- 
ness, recalled  the  memory  of  his  exploits,  and  professed  a  reverence 
icft  his  name  they  could  not  have  felt,  in  order  to  inflict  damage  on  the 
Boerbon  dynasty.  Just  as  the  French  Liberals  of  to-day  have  made 
common  eause  with  Ultramontanes  to  undermine  the  Second  Empire, 
•0  their  predecessors  in  iho  reigns  of  Louis  XVlll.  and  Charles  X. 
espoused  the  prejudices  of  the  Buonapartists  in  order  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  legitimate  monarchy.  By  degrees  the  alliance  between 
liberalism  and  Buonapartism  became  one  of  conviction,  or,  if  not  of 
conviction,  of  tradition ;  and  the  songs  of  Beranger,  the  first  author 
of  Napoleonolatry,  were  adopted  as  the  popular  lays  of  French 
Republicanism.  Still,  if  our  impression  is  correct,  Napoleonism 
bmeath  tiie  Bourbons  was  rather  a  sentimental  fashion,  a  kind  or 
nineteenth  century  Frondeiie,  than  a  serious  faith.  It  was  not  till 
ttie  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire  had  given  place  to  a  younger  generation, 
tOl  the  memory  of  the  Grand  Army  had  become  surrounded  with 
a  veil  (A  indistinctness  which  blotted  out  its  true  colours,  that  French- 
men began  to  look  upon  the  Empire  as  a  golden  age  of  glory ;  to 
regard  Nap<deon  as  the  benefactor  of  France.  Under  Louis  Philippe 
the  worship  of  Napoleon  first  grew  into  a  received  article  of  national 
belief.  Sir  Philip  Francis  advised  a  young  man  entering  Pariiament 
never  to  praise  any  one  except '  in  odium  tertii ; '  and  the  antago- 
mits  of  the  Orleanist  dynasty,  whether  Legitimist  or  Republican, 
followed  this  rule,  by  eulogizing  the  Empire  to  the  disparagement  of 
file  Monarchy  of  July.     With  an  extraordinary   short-sightedness 
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of  vision,  the  Bourgeois  regime  vied  with  its  opponents  in  paying 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  conn- 
seUors  appear  to  have  thought  that  hy  flattering  the  Napoleonic 
creed  they  could  somehow  identify  themselves  with  the  triumphs  of 
the  past.  The  Napoleon  of  peace  was  ambitious  of  inheriting  by  a 
sort  of  vicarious  succession  the  fame  of  the  Napoleon  of  war.  The 
speculation  seemed  to  be  at  once  lucrative  and  safe.  Napoleon  was 
dead ;  and  the  greatness  of  his  dynasty  had,  it  was  thought,  perished 
with  him.  So  the  citizen  king  brought  back  the  body  of  the  con- 
queror from  his  distant  grave,  and  buried  it  with  all  pomp  and  honour 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  recording  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  gorgeous 
sepulchre  the  dying  wish  of  the  Emperor,  '<to  lie  amidst  the  people 
whom  he  had  loved  so  weU.'*  By  this  act  there  was  given  an 
official  sanction  to  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  faith  preached  by  the 
Imperialist  school,  that  the  errors  and  failings  of  the  Emperor,  be 
they  what  they  might,  were  atoned  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  deep  love  for  France.  The  <  Mot  d*ordre '  went 
through  French  society  at  the  bidding  of  the  Court,  to  enshrine 
Napoleon  in  the  Pantheon  of  French  patriots ;  and  the  impulse  thus 
{^iven  was  followed  readily.  As  the  years  went  by,  and  the  recoUec- 
tion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  war  became  less  vivid,  a  sort  of  ideal 
Napoleon  supplanted  in  the  French  mind  the  memory  of  the  man  as 
he  lived  and  moved.  And  so  the  despot,  who  had  sacrificed  France 
to  his  own  aggrandisement,  became  once  more  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  expeditions  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  were  ridiculed  in  Govern- 
mental circles  as  mad  anachronisms,  but  the  event  showed  that  the 
prisoner  of  Ham  understood  the  French  nation  far  better  than  the 
Doctrinaire  statesmen  who  brought  the  monarchy  of  July  to  «n 
inglorious  end.  It  is  said  that  when  Napoleon  HE.  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  by  universal  suffice,  vast  masses  of  the 
peasant  electors  believed  that  they  were  voting  for  the  Great  Napo- 
leon. The  story  which  was  put  forward  by  the  friends  of  General 
Cavaignac  may  be  true  or  false;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
reported  shows  the  attachment  that  the  name  of  Buonaparte  stiU 
inspired  amidst  the  masses,  even  so  late  as  in  1849. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  '  Culte  Napole- 
onienne '  became  an  essential  article  of  faith  to  all  who  held  office 
or  wished  to  hold  office  beneath  the  Government.  The  star  of  the 
Buonapartes  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  express  any 
doubts  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  first  Emperor,  was  to  throw  doubts 
on  the  title  of  the  second.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  Republicans 
and  the  Orleanists  perceived  the  error  they  had  committed  in  holding 
up  the  memory  of  Napoleon  to  popular  admiration.  In  order  to 
injure  their  political  opponents,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity,  and 
to  earn  for  themselves  part  and  parcel  in  glories  which  they  had  no 
right  to  share,  they  had  mourned  over  the  grave  of  Imperialism ;  and. 
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h  I  the  spectre  which  they  deemed  laid  for  ever  walked  once  more 
amongst  them.  To  nndo  the  past  was  impossible ;  to  confess  their 
eiTor  was  an  useless  penance,  from  which  they  shrank  reluctantly^ 
Berenger  could  not  unsing  his  songs,  nor  Thiers  unwrite  his  history; 
even  the  men  who  hated  the  Second  Empire  with  the  ))itterest  and 
most  unwavering  of  hatreds,  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
plain  naked  truth,  that,  evil  and  pernicious  as  the  present  regime 
might  be,  it  was  a  model  government  compared  to  the  one  from 
which  it  derived  its  origin ;  and  thus  the  most  envenomed  assailants 
of  Napoleon  m.  still  adhered  to  the  conventional  fiction  that  the 
reign  of  the  First  Napoleon  was  an  era  of  which  Franco  might  be 
justly  proud.  The  truth  is  that,  both  for  evil  and  for  good,  French 
patriotism  has  a  sort  of  narrow  intensity,  not  to  be  rivalled  in  other 
lands.  When  M.  de  Montalembert  was  prosecuted  for  his  essay  on 
England,  the  imperial  advocate  declared  that  in  eulogizing  the  insti- 
tutions of  England  in  comparison  with  those  of  France,  the  pam- 
phleteer was  like  a  man  **  qui  voulait  fletrir  sa  mere,"  and  the  accu- 
sation, groundless  as  it  was,  was  based  on  a  just  appreciation  of 
French  sentiment.  The  honour  of  the  flag  overrides  all  other  consi- 
derations. No  doubt  the  Millennium  must  arrive  before  the  cry,  "  My 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  raised  in  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  ceases  to  express  the  popular  feeling  of  every  powerful 
nation  when  its  fortunes  are  assailed.  But  France  stands  alone  in 
its  conviction  that  patriotism  requires  a  blind  endorsement  of  the  past 
aa  weU  as  the  present  conduct  of  the  mother  country.  Now  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  speak  the  truth  about  the  Emperor,  and  yet 
to  conceal  the  truth  about  the  nation  whom  he  led  to  victory.  A 
nation  is  always  the  complement  of  its  government :  and  if  Napoleon 
was  brutal  in  prosperity,  pitiful  in  adversity,  if  the  Empire  meant 
despotism  abroad,  and  degradation  at  home ;  then  it  follows  that  '*La 
grande  nation"  which  submitted  to  this  slavery,  which  sanctioned 
this  insolence  of  power,  cannot  be  held  up  to  admiration  as  the 
noblest  of  peoples.  That  the  French  national  character  possesses 
many  high  and  grand  qualities  no  one  acquainted  with  France 
would  deny;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  possesses  also  a  certain 
moral  weakness,  a  lack  of  individual  courage,  a  morbid  self-concentra- 
tion, which  alone  could  have  rendered  the  First  Empire  possible. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  describe  Napoleon  as  he  was,  involves 
the  confession  that  France  has  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  her  own 
career  of  conquests  as  well  as  of  her  conquering  hero ;  and  this  con- 
fession is  one  which,  till  the  present  day,  no  French  writer  of  eminence 
has  ever  cared  to  make. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  considerations  because  they 
Mem  to  us  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  remarkable  book 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  France,  a  French  writer  has  undertaken  the  task  of  telling  the  true 
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story  of  the  i^rst  Napoleon.  The  old  qnotation  from  Othello,  hackneyed 
as  it  is,  appears  to  us  to  express  more  forcibly  than  any  other  form 
of  words,  the  true  purport  of  M.  Lanfrey's  book.  "Nothing  ex- 
tenuate, nor  aught  set  down  in  malice,"  is  the  rule  that  he  has  laid 
before  him;. and  that  rule  he  has  obeyed  rigidly.  Without  doubt, 
he  possesses  fiacilities  for  his  task,  not  accorded  to  former  historians. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  which  induced  the  Imperial 
Oovemment  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I., 
it  has  rendered  thereby  an  inmiense  service  to  historical  research.  Of 
this  correspondence  M.  Lanfrey  has  availed  himself  largely ;  and  from 
the  letters  of  the  Emperor  he  has  drawn  up  his  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  Empire.  And  what  constitutes  M.  Lanfrey's  especial, 
fitness  for  the  work  of  analyzing  the  documents  thus  provided  for  the 
fuller  comprehension  of  the  Imperial  regime,  is  that,  in  as  far  as  we 
can  discover,  he  has  no  party  end  to  serve,  no  dynastic  or  political 
interest  which  he  desires  to  promote.  To  bring  out  the  truth,  no 
matter  wheiher  tiiat  truth  tells  for  or  against  the  Directory  or  the 
Empire,  the  Bourbons  or  the  Orleanists,  the  France  of  to-day  or 
the  France  of  half  a  century  ago,  is  his  earnest  endeavour.  M.  Lan- 
firey*s  sympathies,  we  should  gather,  are  in  favour  of  the  Bepublic  ; 
but  no  Republican  proclivities  hinder  him  from  acknowledging  the 
faults,  the  failings,  and  the  follies  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.  In  the 
same  way,  his  personal  sentiments  are  obviously  hostile  to  Ciesar- 
ism  in  every  form  ;  and  yet  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  the  achievements  of  tiie  Empire.  Indeed^  throughout  the  work, 
the  personality  of  the  writer  is  kept  out  of  sight  to  a  degree  which  is 
unfortunately  very  rare  in  modem  writers.  It  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
cover from  any  internal  evidence  what  the  author  either  admired  or 
regretted,  hoped  or  feared.  That  it  is  good  the  truth  should  be  known, 
you  gather  to  be  his  profound  conviction ;  but  that  any  particular  good 
will  come  to  his  country  through  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  he  has 
to  tell,  hardly  seems  to  be  viewed  by  him  as  a  possible  contingency. 

Readers  of  Thackeray's  '  Virginians '  may  remember  that  in  his 
later  life  George  Warrington  began  to  write  a  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  in  America,  and  forwarded  the  MS.  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Washington,  who  advised  him  strongly  not  to  publish  the  work,  as  it 
would  be  sure  to  give  equal  offence  to  all  parties  to  the  conflict.  A 
similar  piece  of  advice  might  weU  have  been  given  to  M.  Lanfrey 
by  any  prudent  friend,  who  had  perused  the  proof  sheets  of 
**  L*Histoire  de  Napoleon  Premier."  Possibly  the  fact  that  M.  Lan- 
frey, though  his  life  has  been  spent  in  France,  was  a  native  of  Savoy,, 
and  was  therefore  not  brought  up  in  that  worship  of  Napoleon 
¥^ch  is  so  universal  throughout  France,  may  have  augmented  tlie 
clearness  of  his  vision,  and  have  divested  him  of  that  fervent  adulatioii 
of  France  which  characterizes  the  native-bom  Frenchman.  Wketber 
this  suggestion  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  M.  LittEr^ft 
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'  sfi  ft  writer  lias  been  signalised  by  an  impartiality  of  judgment, 
nre  in  any  eoontryy  rarest  of  all  in  France.  In  his  earlier  writings 
be  has  pointed  out  in  torn  the  weaknesses  of  the  Bepnblicans,  of  the 
Qileanist  statesmen,  and  of  the  men  of  the  Empire ;  and  yet  there  is 
noihing  in  his  literary  character  of  that  spirit  of  nniversal  opposition 
'which  has  distingnished  many  French  critics.  Each  party  in  torn  has 
applandedhis  exposure  of  their  antagonist's  shortcomings,  and  jast  at 
this  moment  M.  Lanfrey  is  naturally  popular  with  all  the  various 
iaetions  opposed  to  the  Napoleonic  regime.  But  yet  we  doubt 
whether  any  French  political  party  would  claim  him  as  their  adherent ; 
and  this  isolation, — ^though  in  one  respect,  which  we  shall  notice 
later,  ii  may  have  obscured  the  clearness  of  his  vision, — ^has  yet  given 
hiBi  extraordinary  advantages  for  estimating  the  true  character  of 
the  French  Empire  and  its  founder.  That  his  work  will  ever  bo 
popular  in  France  is  an  assertion  we  should  hesitate  about  making ; 
and  the  temporary  curiosity  which  it  has  excited  in  Paris  does  not 
teem  to  ns  any  sure  guarantee  of  permanent  circulation.  French 
Batore,  we  fancy,  must  change  greatly  before  M.  Thiers's  '^  Le 
Consulat  et  FEmpire  '*  ceases  to  be  the  recognised  authority  con- 
coning  the  great  Emperor.  Yet  for  all  this,  M.  Lanfrey  will  have 
rendered  a  real  service  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  by 
removing  the  veil  of  sentimental  romance  and  imaginative  fiction,  with 
▼hich  ft  long  series  of  biographers,  historians,  poets,  dramatists,  and 
novelists  have  surrounded  the  memory  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

Considered  as  a  mere  literary  work,  this  history  seems  to  us 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  In  these  days,  when  verbal  scene 
painting  has  been  allowed  to  obscure  and  override  the  real  action 
of  the  drama  of  history,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  meet  with  an  his- 
tomn,  whose  sole  object  is  to  tell  the  &cts  he  has  to  record  simply 
and  forcibly,  who  indulges  in  no  efibrts  to  reproduce  an  imaginary 
past,  who  never  directs  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  speculations 
of  his  own.  The  interest  of  the  story  never  flags ;  the  digressions 
necessary  to  make  the  narrative  intelligible  are  few  in  number,  and 
curt  in  length ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  judging  of  the 
work  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  carried.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  the 
figure  round  which  the  whole  story  centres.  The  book  is  not  a 
description  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  First  Emperor ;  it  is  not  a 
hktory  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns ;  it  is  not  a  panorama  of  the 
Impmal  era ;  it  is  simply  and  solely,  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  life 
story  of  Napoleon  I.  Any  one  familiar  with  French  criminal-law  pro- 
ceedings must  have  noticed  with  curiosity  the  judicial  summary  of  the 
prisoner's  past  career,  from  his  earUest  days,  which  is  laid  before  tho 
Court  by  the  public  prosecutor  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the 
question  of  his  presumptive  guilt.  This  form  of  '  B^uisitoire  ^ 
nxi^t,  we  think,  have  famished  M.  Lanfrey  with  the  scheme  of  his 
history.    Napoleon  is  summoned  before  the  bar  of  posterity,  and  the 
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author  recites  his  career  with  minute  and  impartial  accuracy  in  order 
to  enforce  the  condemnation  which  he  desires  to  see  passed  upon  the 
iUustrious  prisoner. 

The  limits  of  our  space  would  utterly  preclude  our  giving  any 
analysis  of  M.  Lanfrey's  history ;  and,  in  truth,  the  work  is  so  concise, 
so  perfect  in  its  mastery  of  the  subject,  that  we  should  have  to  quote 
the  major  portion  of  its  contents  before  we  could  give  any  idea  of  its 
full  bearing.  K  we  attempt  to  give  quotations,  we  are  perplexed  at 
once  by  the  embarrassment  of  choice.  Perhaps  there  is  no  solitary 
instance  of  the  insane  self-glorification  which  he  attributes  to  the  Em- 
peror more  striking  than  the  extracts  given  from  the  Imperial  Catechism, 
drawn  up  under  Napoleon's  instructions  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  Cap- 
rara.  This  remarkable  confession  of  faith  concludes  by  stating,  <<  that 
all  persons  who  shall  fail  in  their  duty  towards  the  Emperor  will  render 
themselves  worthy  of  eternal  damnation."  Upon  this  passage  it  is 
worth  while  to  repeat  the  comment  of  M.  Lanfrey,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rare  outbursts  of  personal  feeling  to  be  found  in  his  narrative.  ''  One 
feels,**  he  says,  <<  disgust  rather  than  indignation  at  the  thought  that 
any  man  should  have  dared  to  utter  such  astounding  assertions  con- 
cerning himself.  What  is  more  extraordinary  still,  is  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  make  them  with  impunity  in  the  age  of  Voltaire ; 
that  he  could  have  made  of  them  articles  of  religious  instruction. 
With  what  astonishing  indifference  does  this  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery 
enrol  the  Pope  in  his  police,  and  transform  the  Deity  into  a  special 
constable !  His  despotism,  as  we  see,  was  all  but  converted  into  a 
religious  dogma.  The  transition  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  necessary  stage 
to  his  final  apotheosis.'*  It  is,  however,  but  seldom  that  M.  Lanfrey 
interrupts  the  course  of  his  story  by  reflections  of  this  kind.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  the  author  never  falls  into  the  vulgar 
blunder  of  describing  Napoleon  as  one  of  those  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness who  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  On  the 
contrary,  he  gives  the  Emperor  credit  for  a  certain  kindliness  of 
disposition — a  kind  of  what  the  Germans  would  call  gutmuthigkeit 
— ^which  we  have  never  seen  attributed  to  him  so  fully  elsewhere. 

The  conception  which  M.  Lanfrey  has  formed  of  Napoleon's  cha- 
racter is  an  intelligible  one  enough.  Selfishness,  developed  to  its 
highest  point  in  a  nature  of  exceptional  energy,  would,  if  we  judge 
rightly,  be  described  by  the  author  as  the  predominant  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Attached  to  his  family  as  constituents  of  his  greatness, 
fond  of  his  soldiers  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition,  loving  France 
as  the  scene  of  his  glory,  he  was  yet  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice 
family,  army,  and  country  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests 
or  the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity.  Constitutionally  humane,  he 
would  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands  on  the  battle-field  without  file 
slightest  compunction,  and  would  sanction  the  perpetration  of  m 
murder, — like  that  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, — ^for  no  other 
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tiian  an  impression  that  a  show  of  vigonr  would  strengthen  his 
position.     Bat  analysis   of  character  is   not    a  porsoit  for  which 
M.  Lanfirey  seems  to  ns  to  have  any  special  fancy.     He  describes  the 
ads  of  the  hero  of  his  narrative,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  motives  which  led  to  these  actions.     He 
takes,  indeed,  an  almost  morbid  delight  in  showing  how  the  indif- 
ference to  convictions  of  every  Idnd,  the  freedom  from  prejudices, 
the  absence  of  moral  considerations,  which  constituted  Napoleon's 
strength  constituted  his  weakness  also,  and  led  to  his  ultimate  down- 
fidL    Without  principle  himself,  he  could  never  credit  the  existence 
of  principle  in  others  ;  indifferent  to  truth  or  justice,  he  could  never 
realise  the  influence  that  these  qualities  exert  over  mankind ;  devoid 
of  the  instinct  of  patriotism,  he  always  overlooked  its  operation  as 
an  dement  of  human  afiEiEdrs.     So  it  came  to  pass  that  time  after  time 
be  eommitted  blunders  and  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which  men 
with  not  one-tenth  part  of  his  ability,  but  with  a  truer  appreciation 
of  humanity,  would  have  avoided.  Indeed,  the  chief  moral  M.  Lanfrey 
bas  to  teach  is,  that  the  world  has  given  Napoleon  I.  credit  for  a 
detmess  of  vision  and  a  grasp  of  mind  which  he  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing.  The  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  proposed  invasion  of  England, 
the  naval,  campaign  which  terminated  in  Trafalgar,  the  conquest 
of  Prussia,  were  all,  as  the  narrator  endeavours  to  show,  gigantic 
fillies  dae  to  an  overweening  vanity,  and  redeemed  only  from  the 
^saster  which  ought  to  have  followed  them,  partly  by  luck,  still  more 
by  the  errors  of  Napoleon's  opponents.     In  fact,  if  this  view  is 
eorrect,  the  march  to  Moscow  is  only  the  logical  termination  of  the 
imperial  career.     "  When  you  think,*' — ^to  quote  the  author's  words, 
— "  of  the  marvellous  instrument  which  he  wielded  in  his  hands,  and 
of  the  unworthy  use  to  which  for  so  long  a  time  he  applied  it  with 
impunity/  your  imagination  carries  you  back  to  those  magic  powers 
who  play  so  important  a  part  in  Oriental  tales.     So  long  as  the  hero 
retains  the  talisman  everything  prospers  with  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibihty.     The  principles  which  govern  other  men  have  for  him 
no  existence.     Unheard  of  prodigies  arise  without  effort  under  his 
unconscious  hands.     He  knows  neither  good  nor  evil;  he  laughs  at 
impossibilities.     He  mocks,  at  his  pleasure,  at  all  that  is  just  and 
sacred.    For  him  madness  becomes  genius ;  imprudence,  skill ;   ini- 
quity, justice ;    and  the  more  he  tramples  under  foot  all  rules  of 
wisdom,  right,  and  common  sense,  the  more  his  success  swells  and 
grows  and  fills  the  world.     The  very  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  upset ; 
mankind  contemplates  with  superstitious  terror  the  sinister  glory  of 
the  meteor.     They  are  ready  to  deify  this  privileged,  invulnerable 
mortal,  whose  astounding  fortune  can  be  compromised  by  no  crime, 
weakened  by  no  folly.     One  day  the  talisman  is  broken  or  lost,  and 
of  a  sudden  the  god  disappears.     There  is  nothing  left  but  a  wretched 
hmatic;  you  ask  whether  this  elect   of   destiny  has  not  been  its 
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victim^  and  yonr  mind  hesitates  in  perplexity  between  horror  and 
pity.     Snch  is  the  history  of  Napoleon  !  " 

Throughont  M.  Lanfrey's  pages  we  can  trace  no  attempt  of  the 
kind  60  universal  amongst  anti-Napoleonic  writers  to  lay  the  sins  of 
France  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Emperor.  With  a  simplicity  more 
telling  than  any  laboured  description,  he  depicts  the  degradation  of 
the  French  nation  under  the  Empire.  He  shows  how  her  public  men 
consented  to  become  accomplices  in  actions  they  knew  to  be  infamous ; 
how  her  legislature  condescended  to  worship  the  hero  of  the  hour  with 
servile  adulation ;  how  his  reckless  outrages  upon  law,  and  riglit, 
and  justice,  and  common  decency,  excited  no  manifestation  of  dis- 
approval from  the  people  so  long  as  they  were  crowned  with  success ; 
how  the  nation  not  only  bore  its  servitude  with  patience,  but  wor- 
shipped its  enslaver.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  at  times,  in  reciting  the 
turpitudes  of  that  strange  era,  the  writer  loses  heart,  and  seems 
to  despair  of  humanity.  The  influence  of  the  pjunful  study  which 
M.  Lanfrey's  duty  as  a  historian  has  called  upon  him  to  undertake 
has,  in  one  respect, — ^and  one  respect  only, — biassed  the  perfect 
impartiality  of  his  estimate.  Every  now  and  then  he  seems  to  as 
inclined  to  do  something  more  than  justice  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Empire.  No  Englishman  can  complain  of  the  tone  in.  which  11. 
Lanfrey  dwells  on  the  heroic  resistance  of  England  to  the  attempt  of 
Napoleon  to  establish  a  universal  dominion  over  the  Continent ;  and  if 
we  were  to  select  one  passage  from  his  book  above  all  others  as  a  model 
of  powerful  writing,  it  would  be  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar and  the  death  of  Nelson.  But  we  own  that  in  his  comments  on 
the  conduct  of  the  governments  opposed  to  Napoleon,  the  narrator  at 
times  appears  to  us  to  deal  somewhat  too  tenderly  with  their  short- 
comings. After  an,  the  conquests  of  the  Empire  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  state  of  Europe  had  not  been  thoroughly  rotten.  No 
man  can  be  acquainted  with  the  Continent  without  seeing  that  a 
new  and  a  better  era  dates  almost  everywhere  from  the  time  when 
France,  under  Napoleon,  overran  Europe  with  her  armies.  We  admit 
most  frOly  that  in  the  reforms  he  established  and  in  the  abuses  which 
he  overthrew.  Napoleon  was  instigated  by  no  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  lands  which  he  conquered,  still  less  by  any  sincere  love  for 
popular  rights  or  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  But  yet  a  cer- 
tain element  of  perverted  truth  underlay  his  constant  assertion  that 
his  armies  had  come  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  and  in  opposition 
to  those  of  their  despotic  rulers ;  and  it  was  this  element  of  truth 
which  has  won  for  the  modem  Attila  a  sort  of  posthumous  popularity. 
This  fact,  however,  M.  Lanfrey  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  recog- 
nising in  the  concluding  volumes  of  his  history ;  and  by  so  doing  he 
will  remove  the  only  blot  which  mars  its  perfect  impartiality. 


A  LUNATIC  COLONY, 


Of  the  many  visitors  to  Antwerp,  or  to  Malines,  only  a  few  have 
ever  heard  of  the  strange  town  of  Gheel,  and  scarcely  any  have 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  \isit  it.  Yet  at  a  distance  of  only 
twenty  miles  from  these  cities  is  to  be  fonnd  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  the  present  day. 

At  Gheel  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  insane 
persons,  who  share  in  all  the  daily  toils  and  pleasures  of  their  sane 
ieUow-citizens ;  who  live  in  fraternal  equality  with  them,  and  are 
pennitted  freely  to  take  part  in  their  religious  festivals  and  cere- 
monies. This  custom  has  lasted  for  centuries,  and  tradition  has 
preserved  the  following  sad  and  tragic  legend  of  its  original  insti- 
tution. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  a  chapel  had  been  erected  in  the 
desert  lands  of  the  Campine,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  the  Apostlo 
of  Gaol.  The  few  pious  pilgrims  who  built  their  huts  in  its  neigh- 
bouriiood  were  the  founders  of  Gheel. 

It  was  in  this  desert  spot  that  the  fair  Bymphnia,  according  to  the 
l^end,  sought  a  refuge  from  the  cruel  love  of  her  father,  a  wicked 
king  of  Ireland.  She  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  an  aged 
priest  named  Gerrebert,  who  had  converted  her  to  Christianity.  The 
king  discovered  her  retreat,  Gerrebert  was  killed  by  his  guards,  and 
the  unfortunate  Dymphnia  was  murdered  by  the  impious  hands  of  her 
own  father. 

Tradition  states  that  some  lunatics  who  were  the  witnesses  of  this 
horrible  deed  were  restored  to  their  senses.  Another  version  relates 
that  the  insane,  who  were  led  by  the  piety  of  their  relations  to  the 
tombs  of  these  martyrs,  were  healed  at  once.  The  miraculous  cures 
were  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  the  murdered  princess,  who  from  that 
time  became  the  patron  saint  of  the  insane.  The  hope  of  a  miracle 
soon  brought  a  stream  of  pilgrims  to  the  foot  of- the  cross  which 
mailed  the  place  of  martyrdom,  and  of  virtue.  A  custom  then  arose 
of  leaving  lunatics  in  the  charge  of  the  few  inhabitants  who  had 
settled  there.  The  cluster  of  huts  became  a  village,  and  in  later 
times  an  important  town. 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  large  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Dymphnia, 
took  the  place  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Martin,  and  in  a.d.  1400,  the 
popular  belief  in  the  miraculous  power  of  the  saint  was  confirmed  by 
a  bun  of  Pope  Eugenius  lY. 
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At  this  dietanee  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  the 
cures  were  real  or  imaginary,  but,  at  all  events,  we  can  easily  per- 
ceive how  what  at  first  was  a  work  of  charity  and  piety  soon  became 
a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  of  freedom  to  the  insane 
who  were  brought  there. 

At  Gheel,  the  combination  of  a  northern  climate  with  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  south,  rendered  the  means  of  livelihood  difficult  to  obtain 
through  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  Economy,  as  well  as  kindness, 
prompted  the  sane  to  live  in  common  with  their  insane  guests.  The 
lunatics  were  adopted  into  a  family,  and  shared  the  same  room,  and 
in  early  times,  even  the  same  bed,  with  their  hosts.  Their  guardians, 
who  could  ill  afford  the  time  to  keep  and  watch  them  within  doors, 
usually  took  them  with  them  into  the  fields  when  they  went  to  work, 
and  thus  gradually  the  lunatics,  in  their  lucid  moments,  became 
fellow-workers  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  companions  in  the  house,  and 
lived  freely  and  fearlessly  with  their  keepers.  So  excellent  was  their 
behaviour  under  these  circumstances,  that  when  the  Flemish  Govern- 
ment authorised  the  use  of  chains  to  prevent  lunatics  from  committing 
iiguries,  the  good  people  of  Gheel  were  scandalised,  and  said,  as  with 
one  voice,  ''  Ah  I  my  madman  or  messmate  is  not  bad ;  he  does  harm 
to  no  one ;  he  is  the  best  of  creatures."  This  humble  institution  of 
Gheel  continued  as  it  had  begun,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Belgium  was  divided  into  French  departments.  It 
then  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  officials  ;  and  thus  Gheel, 
so  long  unconscious  of  its  own  merits,  was  first  drawn  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  had  until  then  remained  concealed.  Within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  new  enactments  have  put  a  stop  to  some 
abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  which  had  become  almost  sanctioned 
by  ancient  routine,  and  have  much  improved  the  system. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  of  Gheel  is  cheerful,  and  the  houses  in  the 
principal  street  are  well  built,  and  have  a  comfortable  appearance. 

The  Church  of  St.  Dymphnia  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  place.  On  its  walls  is  to  be  seen  inscribed,  or  painted, 
the  strange  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  Over  the 
principal  altar  an  allegorical  group  represents  St.  Dymphnia  borne 
on  a  doud,  imploring  the  divine  mercy  for  the  unhappy  suppliants  at 
her  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  group  of  lunatics,  whose 
hands  and  feet  are  bound  with  golden  fetters  ; — ^these  are  the  chains 
we  read  of  in  the  decrees  of  the  seventeenth  century, — ^with  this 
distinction,  however,  that  those  were  not  gilded. 

The  stone  pavement  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Dymphnia  is  deeply 
indented  by  the  knees  of  the  numerous  suppliants  for  her  favour.  The 
Church  of  St.  Dymphnia  is  specially  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  insane, 
who  take  their  part  without  restraint  in  the  religious  ceremonies. 
Only  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  gods,  kings,  or  princes  refuse 
to  kneel,  and  they  all  behave  in  a  respectful  and  reverential  manner* 
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The  Innatiey  by  being  pennitted  to  take  his  part  in  religions  offices 
and  dntieSy  and  to  take  the  sacrament  whenever  his  reason  is  suffi- 
ciently conseioaB  of  what  he  is  doing,  is  thereby  rdsed  in  his  own 
estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  feUow-citizens. 

At  fb^t  sight  the  inhabitants  of  Gheel  seem  so  like  those  of  an 
ordinary  town,  that  it  has  provoked  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  at  Gheel 
the  sane  and  insane  are  so  mnch  alike  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tmgoish  tiiem.  Yet  a  visitor  who  somtinises  the  passers-by  carefully, 
or  a  physician  who  is  acquainted  with  the  external  symptoms  of 
madness,  will  soon  discover  the  unhappy  victims  of  insanity.  The 
eccentric  behaviour  of  one,  the  prolonged  vacant  smile  of  another,  or 
the  irrational  question  of  a  third,  will  free  him  from  his  doubts, 
although  he  will  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  lunatics.  Gheel  receives  about  the  fifth  part  of 
the  lunatics  of  Belgium.  The  Belgians  naturally  form  the  large 
minority  of  the  insane  population  of  Gheel ;  then  come  the  Dutch  and 
Gennans,  then  a  few  Frenchmen,  and  now  and  then  a  Dane  or  an 
Englishman.  Insane  persons  of  every  kind  are  received,  except  those 
who  suffer  from  a  suicidal  or  a  homicidal  mania,  and  those  whose 
frequent  attempts  at  evasion  or  whose  habits  would  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Unfortunately  Gheel  has  been  so  little  known,  and  so  many  adverse 
nimours  have  been  spread  about  it,  that  the  system  there  followed 
has  only  been  tried  after  all  others  have  failed.  Hence  a  large 
number  of  incurables  form  the  majority  of  the  insane  population. 
Except  in  special  cases,  male  and  female  lunatics  are  not  admitted 
into  the  same  fEunily ;  but  out  of  doors  they  mingle  without  restraint. 
The  religion  of  the  community  is  the  Boman  Catholic  religion ;  but 
no  one  attempts  to  convert  a  lunatic  who  belongs  to  some  other 
religiouB  denomination.  BusUc  simplicity  prevails  in  the  domestic 
anangements  of  the  citizens  of  Gheel. 

If  the  traveller  wishes  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  houses,  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  walk  in  at  any  moment.  The  doors  are  as  open  to 
the  friends,  parents,  or  visitors  of  the  patients,  as  to  the  physicians 
iriio  attend  them.  This  is  very  di£ferent  from  the  practice  in  public 
asylums,  for  even  in  those  which  are  most  indulgently  regulated 
the  gates  are  closed  against  the  affection  of  relatives  and  the 
kmdn^s  of  friends.  At  Gheel,  the  house  or  cottage  of  the  peasant 
or  citizen  is  itself  the  asylum ;  there  are  no  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house  to  be  discovered, — all  is  open  to  the  public  view.  Formerly 
there  was  much  neglect  and  disorder  to  be  observed  in  the  cottages 
and  homes  of  the  people  of  Gheel ;  but  now  they  have  learnt  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their  dwelling-places, 
and  the  rooms  the  patients  occupy  are  kept  in  excellent  order.  The 
famatics  have  good  beds  and  abundant  food,  for  it  is  only  the  artisan 
who  has  to  purchase  all  his  food,  who  sometimes  fares  scantily.     ^ 

via.  IV.  o 
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It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon  the  hmatics  aecostom  themselves 
to  the  regular  hoars  and  habits  of  their  guardians.  Their  first  snit 
of  clothes  is  provided  bj  their  relations,  or  by  the  asylum  from  which 
they  come,  and  afterwards  renewed  by  the  local  administration.  No 
pariieular  ookNir  or  cut  of  clothes  marics  the  insane  from  the  sane,  so 
that  in  the  streets  the  inaane  are  loet  in  the  crowd.  Yet  they  are 
so  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  that  if  a  Innatio  attempts  to  escape 
he  is  easily  stopped  without  calling  in  the  as^stance  of  the  police. 
The  attempts  ai  evasion  are,  however,  very  few  in  number,  as  few 
can  feel  a  desire  to  escape ;  but  those  who  repeat  the  att^npt  are 
chained  with  fetters  of  light  weight,  which  do  not  hurt  their  limbs. 

Suicide  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  n<Hrmal  state  of  Gheel 
and  its  people  is  quiet  and  peace ;  but  naturally  now  and  then  ex- 
ceptional cases  arise,  where  a  sadden  attack  of  frenzy  has  caused 
the  lunatic  to  use  violence  against  his  keepers.  When  the  lunatic 
becomes  very  violent,  his  keepers,  with  the  assistance,  if  necessary, 
of  their  neighbours,  easily  keep  him  from  harm,  and  sometimes  bind 
him  with  leathern  bands  until  his  fury  is  past. 

The  whole  83r8tem  which  prevails  at  Gheel  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  two  words, — liberty  atnd  work.  The  lunatic  is  fr^e  to  move 
about  as  he  likes ;  he  is  treated  as  a  fellow-creature,  and  not  like 
a  wild  beast  only  fit  to  be  caged  and  chained,  or  forced  into  sub- 
mission. He  may  be  seen,— except  in  those  cases  where  the  physician 
does  not  think  it  advisable, — ^peacefully  smoking  his  pipe  at  the 
village  inn,  and  reading  the  paper,  or  playing  cards  and  drinking 
beer  with  his  friends  and  nei^bonrs. 

Work  is  not  compulsory, — every  lunatic  may  abstain  from  it, — but 
the  force  of  example  soon  leads  the  majority  to  take  up  work  of  some 
kind.  Probably  two4hirds  of  the  whole  number  are  thus  usefully  and 
healthfrilly  employed.  In  1^  houses  where  they  live  they  all  take 
part  in  the  household  economy.  In  the  town  the  female  lunatics  work 
in  the  lace  mann&etories^  while  some  of  the  males  find  employment 
in  the  workshops  of  bootmakers,  taikurs,  and  other  tradesmen.  A 
few  work  on  their  own  account,  and  earn  a  good  income  as  carpenters, 
herbalists,  or  carvers.  The  lunatica  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
country  life  are  as  much  as  possible  placed  in  the  nei^bouring  farms. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  furm^rs  prefer  to  receive  into  their  hoBMS 
those  hmatics  who  are  at  times  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  madness, 
and  who  are  of  a  passtonate  temper  and  character.  Th<  y  allege  as 
thleir  reason,  that  the  violei^  lunatic  in  his  lucid  intervalM  will  work 
with  energy,  and  willingly,  while  the  idiot  c»  the  weak  lunatic  stays 
htlplesBlj  at  hooM ;  and  shoald  a  sudden  aocess  of  madness  sspsrvMM, 
it  is  no4  dif&milt  to  calm  his  violence,  and,  if  necessary,  to  dteim 
his,  and  as  soon  as  the  attaek  is  over,  he  reioms  to  his  work.  Tksrs 
is  also  tins  great  advaonkage,  thai  the  more  a  famatie  of  Ais  < 
ge)9  acenstoofeed  to  work  in  tho  fields,  the  less  fre^aeai  i 
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attacks  of  his  malady.  The  lahonrers  on  the  farms  have  no 
wages,  bat  to  stimnlate  them  in  their  exertions,  they  receive  a 
small  payment  weekly,  sometimes  a  little  beer,  and  some  tobacco. 
The  valae  of  work  in  occupying  the  diseased  minds  of  lunatics  has 
been  lecogBiaed  of  late  times  in  the  pubHc  asylimis;  but  it  is 
generally  of  too  monotonous  a  kind,  too  regular,  and  does  not 
admit  of  that  variety]  which  is  offered  at  Gheel.  Besides  this,  we 
most  remember  that  the  sense  of  freedom  tends  greatly  to  calm  the 
dkndered  imaginations  of  the  insane.  A  few  of  the  Gheel  lunatics 
find  amusement  and  relief  in  music,  and  thus  are  able  also  to  gratify 
the  mnsieal  tastes  of  their  feUow- sufferers. 

The  "  Harmonie,"  or  Musical  Society  of  Gheel,  was  founded  by 
a  Tery  clever  violin  player,  nicknamed  '*  le  Grand  Colbert,"  and 
Us  sane  fellow-members  have  not  felt  any  hesitation  in  hanging 
op  his  portrait  in  their  concert-room.  M.  Jules  Duval,  who  for  years 
has  heea  the  advocate  of  the  system  followed  at  Gheel,  and  who  has 
tiioron^ily  studied  the  subject,  earnestly  and  forcibly  urges  the 
nedieal  jnofession  to  consider  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  all 
other  systems  for  the  safety,  health,  and  final  recovery  of  the  lunatics 
who  are  colonised  there.  It  is  true  that  in  comparison  with  those 
pirate  establishments  which  have  been  luxuriously  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  wealthy,  Gheel  will  seem  poor,  and  perhaps  mean ;  but 
^  houses  can  be  compared  most  favourably  with  the  homes  of  the 
artisans  and  labourers  of  the  best-regulated  towns,  and  still  more 
&Toarably  with  any  of  the  great  public  lunatic  asylums.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
&eir  furniture.  That  such  a  system  as  that  of  Gheel  could  be  intro- 
duced with  safety  in  some  part  of  England  does  not  seem  improbable ; 
hat  at  all  events,  the  philanthropist  who  visits  the  lunatic  colony 
win  return  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  an  institution  which 
afleviates  the  wretched  position  of  lunatics,  and  which,  by  giving 
them  reasonable  freedom,  restores  them  the  sooner  to  health  and 
to  society. 
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Thebe  are  few  Bubjects  more  fascinating  to  the  historical  stadent 
than  the  origin  and  growth  of  that  gigantic  debt,  the  annual  interest 
of  which  now  absorbs  more  than  one-third  of  the  income  of  the 
empire, — ^few  which  exhibit  so  many  of  those  contrasts  between  past 
usages  and  present  practice,  which  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  every  department  of  history.  In  these  days,  when  the  revenue 
flows  in  with  such  regularity  that  the  amount  due  at  any  particular 
period  can  be  predicted  witli  tolerable  accuracy,  when  a  loan  to  a 
Government  in  good  credit  is  contributed  in  a  few  hours,  and  quoted 
almost  simultaneously  on  every  bourse  in  Europe,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  realise  the  difficulties  with  which  the  financial  business  of  the  Crown 
was  formerly  beset.  In  bygone  times  the  Government  was  exposed  to 
constant  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  whose  pecu- 
lations were  scarcely  even  disguised ;  some  of  the  taxes,  too,  such  as 
the  chimney  tax,  or  hearth  money,  were  the  source  of  great  discontent 
amongst  the  people,  who  were  subjected  to  the  most  inquisitorial  and 
tyrannical  treatment  by  the  collectors,  and  who,  naturally  enough, 
adopted  every  possible  pretext  to  evade  "p&ymeni.  Moreover,  the 
absence,  in  early  times,  of  any  banking  facilities,  and  the  consequent 
hoarding  of  all  savings,  induced  an  ignorance  of,  and  a  dislike  to, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  which  rendered  borrowing  a  by  no 
means  easy  task.  Thus,  says  Macaulay,  **  when  the  treasury  was 
empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down  Cheap- 
side  and  Comhill,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  and  to 
make  up  a  sum  by  borrowing  £100  from  this  hosier,  and  £200  from 
that  ironmonger."  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  how,  in 
such  times  as  these,  the  Exchequer  was  supplied  with  funds,  and 
what  securities  were  offered  by  the  King  to  his  creditors. 

The  plan  of  earliest  date  and  of  most  general  adoption  appears 
to  have  been  to  raise  loans  on  the  security  of  exchequer  tallies, 
such  loans  to  be  subsequently  repaid  out  of  the  King's  property  or 
revenue.  The  Exchequer  Tally  was  simply  a  rod  of  hazel,  well 
seasoned  and  cut  square.  The  amount  it  represented  was  indieaied 
by  notches  cut  in  the  shaft,  a  notch  of  a  certain  size  meaning  £l,000t 
a  smaller  one  £500,  and  so  on.  The  amount  was  also  written  ba 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  rod,  which  was  then  split  lengthwise  through 
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the  notches,  one  part,  the  tally,  heing  handed  to  the  lender,  whilst 
the  other,  or  counter-tally,  was  retained  at  the  Exchequer.  When 
the  loan  was  paid  off,  the  creditor  produced  his  tally,  and  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  two  parts  afforded  proof  of  the  validity  of  his 
claim.  Then,  taUy  and  counter-tally  heing  broken,  the  liquidation  of 
tiie  debt  was  satisfactorily  established. 

The  practice  of  thus  raising  funds  by  means  of  tallies  of  loan,  as 
they  were  called,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  former  half  of  the 
tiurte^ith  century.  But  before  that  time  tallies  were  in  frequent  use 
isa  the  general  purposes  of  receipt.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  them 
seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  !brmation  of  the  Exchequer  itself.  All 
acknowledgments  of  the  receipt  of  revenue,  whether  at  the  Exchequer 
or  by  the  sherifb,  upon  whom  devolved  the  onerous  duty  of  levying 
and  collecting  taxes  in  the  various  counties,  and  who  were  conse- 
qn^Uy  ofiKeers  of  great  power,  were  made  by  means  of  tallies.  At 
the  Exchequer  the  Tellers,  or  <<talliers,"  received  the  sums  of  money 
paid  in,  the  Writer  of  the  tallies  and  the  Gutter  of  the  tallies  prepared 
and  notched  the  wands,  and  the  chamberlain  or  deputy  chamberlains 
iisiied  the  tally  at  the  Tally  Court.  The  numerous  allusions  to  these 
mde  and  primitive  instruments  to  be  found  in  the  early  statutes 
regulating  the  functions  of  the  sheriffs,  show  how  general  was  their 
use.  Thus  in  the  Statutes  of  Rutland,  passed  in  1282,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  King's  debts,  it  was  enacted,  ''  that  all  holders  of 
Exchequer  tallies  should  deliver  them  to  the  sheriffs  "  in  the  presence 
of  ''  two  faithful  knights,"'  and  the  debts  of  all  those  failing  so  to  do 
"dbaO  be  reputed  unpaid.*'  Further,  a  commission  was  to  be 
ai^inted  to  inquire  into  these  debts,  '<  so  that  the  debts,  being  con- 
leased  and  inroUed,  the  tallies  of  the  same  shall  be  broken."  Again, 
fay  18  Edward  I.  c.  11,  an  Act,  imposing  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  sherifis'  gaols  for  such  ''  accomptants  '*  as  have  not 
^satisfied  their  auditors,"  it  was  provided  that,  *<  if  any  so  imprisoned 
do  complain  that  the  auditors  have  grieved  him  unjustly,  and  can 
find  friends  that  will  undertake  to  bring  him  before  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  shall  be  delivered  unto  tiiem,  and  the  sheriff  shall  give 
knowledge  onto  his  masters  that  he  appear  with  the  rolls  and  tallies 
by  which  he  made  the  accompt." 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  old  customs  are 
adhered  to,  that  a  description  of  the  use  of  Exchequer  tallies  a  year 
or  two  after  the  Conquest  would  apply  accurately  to  their  issue  up  to 
1826,  in  which  year  they  were  discontinued.  True,  the  Cutter  and 
Writer  of  the  tallies,  as  distinct  offices,  had  ceased  to  exist ;  but  the 
Tdlers  still  transmitted  to  the  Tally  Court  a  memorandum  of  the  money 
received  by  them,  couched  in  the  same  antiquated  jargon  of  Latin 
sod  Enf^ish  as  was  in  vogue  centuries  before.  On  this  memorandum 
tile  tally  was  prepared,  the  sum  mentioned  therein,  the  name  of  the 
pttjer  and  the  date  of  the  transaction  being  written  on  the  rod  in  the 
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mode  sanetioned  by  immemorial  nsa^,  and  the  notches  were  ent 
with  the  same  formality  and  precision  as  when  the  prevalent  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  writing  rendered  so  cumbrous  an  expedient  indispensable. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  an  instrument  which  was  for  so 
many  centuries  connected  with  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
executive  Government,  should,  in  its  disuse,  have  entailed  a  great 
misfortune  upon  the  Legislature.  But  so  it  was.  In  the  course  of 
years  enormous  numbers  of  these*  tallies  had  accumulated  at  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  resolved  to  bum  them,  and  for  that  purpose 
cart-loads  of  them  were  removed  to  the  cellars  of  the  Old  Houses  of 
Parliament.  At  six  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  October,  1884, 
the  burning  was  commenced ;  but  the  flues  becoming  overheated,  a 
fire  broke  out,  which  in  a  few  hours  completely  destroyed  the  building. 

We  have  seen  how  the  tally,  from  being  merely  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  money,  became  itself  the  security  for  loans.  In 
course  of  time,  as  the  various  kinds  of  service  due  to  the  King  were 
commuted  for  a  money  payment,  the  practice  grew  up  of  formally 
pledging  different  portions  of  anticipated  revenue  as  security  for  imme- 
diate advances.  The  tallies  thus  used  were  called  tallies  of  Assign- 
ment, or  tallies  of  Pro,  to  distinguish  them  from  tallies  of  acquittance. 
From  a  very  elaborate  notice  of  the  various  forms  of  the  public  debt, 
prepared  at  the  Exchequer,  and  presented  to  Parliament  in  1858,  we 
select  the  following  examples  of  payments  made  in  this  mode  : — 

<<  8  Edwaid  n..  May  5. — ^Paid  to  Lord  William,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
£100,  by  a  tally  made  to  him  for  the  custody  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  lliomas  De  Cogan,  to  have  the  same  for  his  expenses  in 
going  with  certain  other  nobility  of  the  King's  Ck>uncil,  to  France, 
upon  certain  business  of  the  Lord  the  King,  touching  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  there  prosecuting  the  same  ....     £100.*' 

<<  6  Richard  11.,  May  20.— To  Florymund,  Lord  de  la  8parre,  in 
money  paid  to  him  by  assignment  made  this  day  upon  Uie  subsidies 
of  wool  in  divers  parts  of  England,  for  the  price  of  10,000  francs,  to 
be  paid  as  a  loan  during  the  King's  pleasure.         .     £1,666  18«.  4d. 

**  22  Richard  H.,  May  18.— To  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in 
money  paid  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Reginald  Grille,  a  merchant  of  Janua, 
by  assignment  made  to  him  this  day,  charged  upon  the  customs  in 
the  port  of  Southampton,  in  discharge  of  £2,000  idiich  tiie  Lord  the 
King  commanded  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Emperor,  in  aid  and  relief  to 
maintain  the  war  of  the  said  Emperor  in  resisting  the  nudioe  of  the 
SuBcens  and  others  warring  and  fighting  against  the  faith,  which  they 
are  effecting .  and  hastening,  as  is  said,  to  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  and  the  neighbouring  parts       .         •         .    £2,000.** 

There  were,  however,  other  securities  thim  tallies.  The  Klng^s 
Privy  Seals  and  his  Letters  Patent  are  alluded  to  in  the  aaeiMHt 
records  of  the  Exchequer  as  in  use  for  this  purpose.  Nor  ^VM  m 
more  valuable  security  unknown.    The  Royal  Jewds  wwa  aot 
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qnently  pledged  to  the  Eng's  creditora.  In  1428  the  Issue  Rdls  of 
the  Exchequer  mention  a  payment  to  Richard  Croshy,  Prior  of  the 
Cathedral  Chnrch  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Coventry,  as  attorney  to 
the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  the  snm  of  ^8500:  "for  which 
£500  so  borrowed,  the  late  King  pledged  to  them  his  great  oollar, 
called  Ikelton  Collar, — during  the  time  he  was  prince, — garnished 
with  4  rabies,  4  great  sapphires,  82  great  pearls,  and  58  other 
pearls  of  a  lesser  sort,  weighing  36i  ozs.,  then  valued  at  £500, 
as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  said  sum  so  borrowed ;  which 
said  collar,  the  said  prior  for  this  purpose  fully  empowered,  delivered 
to  the  Treasurer  and  Chamberlains  for  the  King's  use  by  writ  of 
great  seal."  T^e  Treasurer  here  referred  to  was  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  the  •'Premier"  of  modem  times.  Originally  the  Treasury 
and  Exchequer  were  one  office,  the  division  which  obtains  at  present 
having  been  made  shortly  after  the  Restoration.  In  early  times, 
too,  we  may  observe,  the  Exchequer  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  Crown  jewels. 

But  the  pawning  of  the  Regalia  was  by  no  meiuis  the  strangest  kind 
of  security  offered  by  our  early  kings.  Henry  in.  actually  pawned 
the  Jews.  Under  the  first  three  Norman  monarchs,  this  race  appears 
to  have  been  compturatively  free  from  the  exactions  to  which  it  was 
afterwards  exposed.  Indeed,  the  treatment  the  Jews  received  from 
Stephen  and  his  successors  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  regarded  as  the  villeins  or  bondmen  of  the 
Crown.  They  could  h<dd  no  real  propOTty  without  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign,  nor  seQ  any  of  their  possesions  except  under  the  most 
vexatious  restrictions.  They  were  subject  to  taxes  and  impositions 
of  a  most  arbitrary  character,  and  were,  in  fact,  considered  fit  subjects 
to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  Throne,  and  to  replenish  the  royal  purse 
in  times  of  need.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1258  ^*  King  Henry  borrowed 
frtnn  Bichard,  Eaxl  of  Comewalle,  5,000  marks  sterling,  and  for 
Becnring  the  payment  thereof,  assigned  and  set  over  all  his  Jews  of 
England  to  the  said  Earl,  and  bound  them  to  pay  the  Earl  8,000 
marks,  which  they  owed  to  the  King,  at  certain  terms  or  days*  imder 
pain  of  forfeiting  £500  for  every  default  of  pa3rment ;  and  gave  the 
Eaii  power  to  distsrain  them  by  their  chattels  and  bodies  for  the 
same."  Two  years  afterwards,  Henry  having  extorted  from  them  a 
fiorther  sum  of  18,000  marks,  ^ey  asked  permission  to  leave  the 
country.  Their  views,  however,  were  not  carried  out  till  1290,  when 
Edward  I.,  after  imprisoning  great  numbers  of  them,  and  obtaining 
£1^000  for  their  release,  drove  them  frtnn  the  kingdom. 

The  Issue  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  contain  many  instances  of  loans 
made  without  any  security  being  stated.  Whittington,  *'  thrice  Lord 
Mayor,"  appears  to  have  advanced  in  this  manner  considerable  sums 
to  las  sovereign,  Henry  Y.,  whose  passion  for  military  glory  made 
him  a  frequent  borrower.     In  1420  we  find  the  following  entry : — 
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"  On  22iid  November,  1420,  in  the  7th  Henry  V.,  to  Richard 
Whyttington,  citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  in  money  paid  to  him 
by  the  hands  of  Richard  Enyghtley,  in  discharge  of  2,000  marks 
which  he  lent  to  the  Lord  the  King,  at  the  receipt  of  his  Ezcheqner, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  in  the  5th  year,  as  appears  by  the  Roll  of 
Receipts,  &c '      ^6388  6«.  8rf." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  a  most  important  change  occurred  in  the 
management  of  loans  to  the  Crown.  In  the  earlier  times,  the 
sovereign  himself,  through  his  officers  of  state,  procured  the  necessary 
funds  on  security  of  his  property.  But  by  the  time  of  Henry  V.  the 
power  of  Parliament  had  materially  increased.  The  kings  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  whose  title  was  more  parliamentary  than 
hereditary,  naturally  treated  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect. 
Henry  V.  was  especially  reluctant  to  risk  any  quarrel  with  a  body 
which  possessed  the  power  of  granting  or  withholding  the  supplies 
essential  to  the  execution  of  his  warlike  policy.  Moreover,  by  this 
time,  many  of  the  old  feudal  dues  and  charges  which  had  filled  the 
Exchequer  of  the  early  Norman  kings  had  been  abandoned,  and  the 
votes  of  Parliament  were  the  main  support  of  the  monarch.  The 
ascendency  of  the  House  soon  showed  itself  in  financial  matters. 
The  Parliament  became  the  borrower  instead  of  the  King.  Hansard, 
in  his  Parliamentary  history,  quotes  several  examples,  viz. : — 

<<  15  Henry  YI.  (Anno  1486).  The  first  thing  that  the  Parliament 
went  upon  was  to  give  authority  to  the  King's  Council  to  make 
securities  to  the  creditors  of  the  Crown  for  £100,000.'' 

The  intervention  of  Parliament  did  not  stop  here.  In  1450  the 
King  had  incurred  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £872,000,  an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days.  The  aid  of  the  Houses  was  indispensable,  and 
in  this  reign,  for  the  first  time,  duties  granted  by  Parliament  were 
pledged  as  securities  for  loans.  So  convenient  a  practice  soon  became 
general,  and  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  Acts  granting  supplies 
to  the  King  for  discounting  the  taxes  before  their  collection,  and  aLso 
for  negotiating  loans  upon  their  security. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two  fundamental  points  of 
difference  between  the  loans  rabed  in  the  various  modes  described, 
and  our  modem  notion  of  a  national  debt.  By  the  latter  term  is 
nowadays  understood  a  national  liability,  represented  by  a  mass  of 
negotiable  and  assignable  securities  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 
Indeed,  the  interest  is  the  really  essential  element  in  the  debt.  A 
holder  of  stock  cannot  claim  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  of 
which  he  receives  the  dividends.  All  that  he  can,  either  in  equity 
or  justice  demand,  is  the  annual  income  of  that  principal.  When  he 
purchased  £100  Consols,  what  he  bought  was  an  inviolable  iiftla 
to  a  permanent  annuity  of  £8,  and  that  is  all  he  disposes  of  when  lie 
sells  out  a  similar  amount  of  stock.  But  his  right  to  this  annoily  he 
can  deal  with  as  with  any  other  property, — ^he  can  assign  or  m^  ||^ 
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or  offer  it  as  a  secniity  for  an  advance  of  money,  while  its  value  will 
of  course  flnctoate  with  the  credit  of  the  debtor  who  pays  the  annual 
interest,  that  is,  the  nation. 

Now,  previously  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  loans  to  the  Grown, 
whether  raised  on  the  security  of  tallies  of  loans  or  by  mortgages  of 
the  revenue,  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  repaid  without  interest, 
Dor  were  the  securities  themselves  in  any  way  negotiable  or  saleable. 
The  levying  of  interest,  or  usury  as  it  was  originally  called,  was 
regarded  as  unscriptural,  and  was  accordingly  forbidden  by  Ecclesias- 
tieal  law.  The  attitude  of  the  statute  law  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain. 
The  Jews  were  most  frequently  the  lenders ;  and,  as]  the  Mosaical 
injunction  only  prohibited  them  from  taking  interest  of  their  own  race, 
and  expressly  sanctioned  their  taking  it  from  strangers,  they  were  not 
fibw  to  avail  themselves  of  the  distinction.  Madoz,  in  his  History 
of  the  Exchequer,  says  that  ''  by  traffick  and  taking  of  mortgages, 
and  usuries  of  the  King's  subjects,  they  became  very  wealthy  both  in 
money  and  land.'*  As  might  be  expected,  the  earliest  statutes  on 
nsory  are  evidently  aimed  at  reducing  the  profits  of  the  Jews.  Thus 
Magna  Charta  enacts  that  <<  if  any  one  have  borrowed  anything  of  the 
Jews,  and  die  before  the  debt  be  satisfied,  there  shall  be  no  interest 
paid  for  that  debt,  so  long  as  the  heir  is  under  age.*'  This  exemption 
of  minors  was  extended  to  all  debts,  whether  contracted  with  the 
Jews  or  not,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1285.  In  1486  all  usury  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  the  pillory  and  a  fine.  By  a  subsequent 
Act  the  penalty  was  declared  to  be  the  forfeiture  of  one-half  the  sum 
IeoL  But  stringent  as  were  these  provisions,  and  though,  in  some 
eases  recorded  in  the  Issue  Bolls  of  the  Exchequer,  loans  actually 
Wtfe  repaid  without  interest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exigencies 
of  our  early  kings  led  to  frequent  violations  of  the  law.  In  a  matter 
wherein  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  and  the  interests  of  the  lender 
80  clearly  coincided,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  such  restric- 
tions should  have  continued  for  many  centuries ;  for  it  was  not  until 
1545  that  usury  was  legalised,  and  the  rate  fixed,  by  87  Henry  ViU. 
e.  9,  at  10  per  cent.  The  sterner  legislation  of  Edward  YI.'s  reign 
repealed  this  enactment,  and  declared  that  '*  no  usury  or  increase 
above  the  sum  lent  should  be  levied  under  penalties."  This  Act, 
liowever,  did  not  produce  the  effect  intended,  and,  it  being  found 
that "  the  said  vice  of  usury  hath  much  more  exceedingly  abounded," 
Uie  Act  of  Henry  Ym.  was  in  1571  renewed.  Fifty  years  later  the 
legal  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  and  in  1627 
this  rate  was  made  perpetual. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  this  measure  soon  became  apparent. 
Capital  was  more  eagerly  demanded  and  more  freely  lent ;  production 
was  everywhere  stimulated ;  and  so  healthy  a  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise was  generated  in  London  that  it  was  remarked  that  "  in  1685, 
ten  years  after  the  lowenng  of  the  rate  of  interest,  more  merchants 
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•were  to  be  fonnd  on  the   Exchange  of  London  "with  f  1,000   and 
upwards,  than  were,  before  the  year  1600,  to  be  found  -worth  £100." 

The  right  to  charge  interest  on  loans  raised  nnder  the  anthority  of 
Parliament  seems  to  have  become  completely  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  testified  by  the  following  extract 
firom  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  : — 

"  11th  Jnne,  1624.  To  Sir  Robert  Anstntther,  Knight,  the  sum  of 
£3,500  in  discharge  of  the  interest  of  800,000  rix-dollars,  borrowed 
and  received  by  the  said  Sir  Bobert,  to  his  Majesty*s  nse,  and 
for  his  occasion,  in  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  for  one  year,  to  end  22nd  Jnly  next  coming, — for  the 
interest  of  £6  per  cent.       .         /       .         .         .         .         £8,500." 

Previously  to  the  year  1664  none  of  the  secnrities  to  which  -we 
have  referred  were  negotiable,  but  in  that  year  we  find  the  first 
instance  of  the  issue  of  negotiable  public  securities  bearing  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  very  important 
modification  was  introduced  were  peculiar.  Charles  II.,  having  pxx)- 
claimed  war  against  Holland,  applied  to  Parfiament  for  supplies. 
The  war  was  a  popular  war,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  jealousy  -which 
the  nation  entertained  of  the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  Dutch ;  and 
the  Commons,  notwithstanding  that  the  energies  of  the  people  had 
been  almost  crippled  by  the  recent  plague,  passed  very  liberal  votes. 
By  Act  of  17  Charles  11.  c.  1,  £1,250,000  were  granted  to  the  King 
"  for  his  present  wants ;  "  a  register  was  to  be  kept  at  the  Exchequer 
of  all  money  paid  under  the  Act,  -which  register  was  to  be  accessible 
to  all  persons  willing  to  make  advances  either  of  money  or  goods. 
Moreover,  for  all  moneys  so  lent,  tallies  of  loan  were  to  be  struck,  and 
orders  of  repayment  issued, — dra-wn  on  parchment,  and  signed  by  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer, — containing  "  a 
warrant  for  payment  of  interest  for  forbearance  after  tlie  rate  of 
£6  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  paid  every  six  months  unlil  the  repay- 
ment of  the  principal."  And,  more  important  still,  any  one  receiving 
one  of  these  orders  might  **  assign  and  transfer  his  interest  and 
benefit  in  such  warrant  to  any  other  by  endorsement,'*  and  this 
iaransfer  being  entered  in  the  Begistry  should  <' entitle  such  as- 
signee to  the  benefit  and  payment  of  the  warrant."  lliis  Act  may 
fairiy  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  National  Debt.  Marked  as 
were  its  immediate  consequences,  they  were  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  results  which  have  since  flowed  from  the  system  thus 
initiated.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  referring  to 
this  Act  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Session,  said :  "  To  the  end  your 
Majesty's  occasions  may  be  supplied  with  ready  money  before  this 
additional  aid  can  be  raised,  we  have  by  this  Bill  prepared  an 
undoubted  security  for  all  such  persons  as  shall  bring  their  money 
into  the  public  bank  of  your  Exchequer :  as  the  rivers  do  naturally 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  so  we  hope  the  veins  of  gold  and 
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sflw  IB  this  iwticm  will  plentiiaDy  nm  into  this  ocean  for  the  main- 
teuBce  of  yoor  Majestfn  jnst  sovereignty  on  the  seas." 

There  might  well  have  heen  coupled  with  these  good  wishes  for 
''Ids  Majei^s  sovereignty"  some  timely  warnings  against  his 
Mi^esty's  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  public  creditor.  Whatever 
might  be  the  good  intentions  of  Charles  11.,  the  conduct  of  CSiaiies  I. 
had  not  beoi  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  financial  honesty  of 
flie  Grown.  The  goldsmiths  were  originally  the  principal  money- 
changers and  money-lenders.  In  process  of  time,  as  their  wealth 
and  imp<»ianee  increased,  they  assumed  the  title  of  bankers. 
Clarendon  says  of  them  that  **  five  or  six  of  them  were  known  to  be 
BO  rich  and  of  such  good  reputation  that  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom 
mi^t  safely  be  placed  in  their  hands."  With  tiiem  were  deposited 
the  savings  of  the  merchants,  in  acknowledgment  of  winch  they  issued 
promissory  notes,  then  known  as  goldsmiths'  notes,  the  origin  of  our 
modem  bank-notes.  It  was  to  them  that  the  monarch  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  loans  on  the  security  of  Hhe  taxes,  a  security  of  no  great 
Tihie  idien  we  consider  that  the  King  might  at  any  time  appropriate 
to  his  own  use  tiie  produce  of  those  portions  of  his  revenue  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them.  Clarendon  points  out  tins  danger  in  a 
passage  which  is  worth  quoting  for  its  naivete.  ''  Therefore,"  he 
tajR,  ^  there  was  nothing  surer  than  tiiat  it  was  nothing  but  ihe 
nnquestionable  confidenoe  in  the  ^ng's  justice,  and  iiie  Treasurer's 
honour,  which  was  ihe  feme  foundation  of  that  credit  which  supplied 
the  necessities  of  Government.  The  King  always  treated  them, — ^the 
goldsmiths, — very  graciously,  as  his  very  good  servants,  and  all  his 
ministers  looked  on  them  as  very  honest  men."  But  the  <' very 
gracious  "  feetings  w^  which  Charies  regarded  the  goldsmiths  did 
sot  prevent  him  £rom  disregarding  their  rights  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner.  In  1640  he  took  possession  of  £200,000,  which  they,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  lodged  in  ihe  IkGnt  for 
safety.  An  indignant  Remonstrance  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  King ;  and,  after  much  recriminatiim,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
merchants  should  regard  £40,000  of  tiie  amount  as  advanced  to  the 
Crown,  and  that  interest  should  be  paid  on  the  whole,  adequate 
■ecurity  being  given  for  repayment.  The  debt  was  ultimately 
repaid,  but  the  *' unquestionable  confidence  in  the  King's  justice" 
had  been  destroyed,  and  henceforth  the  goldsmiths  kept  their  cash 
and  bullion  at  their  own  houses. 

nie  passing  of  the  Act  17  Charles  11.  c.  1  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  tended  to  di^el  the  distrust  which  Charies  L*s  treatment  of 
the  goldsmiths  had  aroused.  The  hopes  of  the  Speaker  seemed  in  a 
fiur  way  of  being  realised.  The  credit  of  the  Exchequer  rose  con- 
siderably; and  the  public  confidence  in  these  novel  investments  became 
80  complete  that  in  1667  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  system. 
Accordingly,  by  19  and  20  Charles  11.  c.  4,  all  Orders  of  Repayment 
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registered  at  the  Exchequer  were  declared  assignahle,  the  assiguor 
being  precluded  from  reyoking  the  assignment.  And  fears  being 
expressed  that  the  King  might  take  advantage  of  the  panic  caused  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Medway  to  infringe  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  a  royal  proclamation  was  promptly  published, 
declaring  that  ''no  interruption  should  be  made  in  regard  to  any 
security  already  granted,"  but  that ''  the  same  resolution  should  be 
held  firm  and  sacred  in  all  future  assignments.*'  Beassuted  by  so 
distinct  a  promise,  the  goldsmiths,  or  bankers,  as  they  were  now 
called,  advanced  considerable  sums  to  the  Exchequer  at  rates  of 
interest  varying  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  thus  finding  a  lucrative 
investment  for  moneys  deposited  in  their  hands  at  the  legal  rate  of 
6  per  cent.  But  the  opportunity  of  realising  such  large  profits  was 
not  of  long  continuance.  Then,  as  now,  a  high  rate  of  interest  meant 
questionable  security.  For  the  sake  of  a  pension  of  ig200,000  a  year, 
Charles  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Dover,  placed  the  kingdom  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  France ;  whilst,  by  his  subsequent  league  with  Holland, 
he  had  violated  his  agreement  with  Louis.  In  consequence,  England 
was  hated  and  despised  by  both  countries,  and  at  length  the  King 
was  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  he  undertook  to  confer  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer  on  whomsoever  should  extricate  him  from 
his  embarrassments.  The  promised  post  and  a  peerage  besides  were 
gained  by  Olififord,  who  made  the  scandalous  proposition  that  the 
Exchequer  should  be  closed,  that  the  repayment  of  all  principal  sums 
advanced  by  the  bankers  should  be  stopped,  and  that  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  This  gross  breach  of  £edth 
was  actually  perpetrated  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1672.  The  con- 
sequences may  easily  be  imagined.  Many  goldsmiths  and  merchants 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  some  went  mad,  and  the  utmost  confusion 
and  distrust  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  Sir  Robert  Yyner  alone 
lost  upwards  of  £400,000,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  whose 
deposits  with  the  goldsmiths  were  thus  sacrificed  to  the  perfidy  of 
the  monarch  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ten  thousand.  Yet, 
widespread  as  was  the  distress,  the  matter  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  The  bankers  submitted 
to  their  fate,  and  the  stipulated  interest  was  regularly  received 
until  the  year  1688,  when  frirther  payment  was  suddenly  withheld. 
Driven  to  desperation,  the  creditors  determined  on  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  law.  The  Crown  ofiered  the  most  vexatious  opposition  ; 
nevertheless,  in  1691,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  in  favour  of 
the  bankers.  This  decision  was,  however,  overruled  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  by  Lord  Somers,  who,  while  admitting  the  validity  of  the 
petitioners'  claim,  found  that  they  had  adopted  a  wrong  remedy  in 
appealing  to  the  Courts  and  not  to  the  King.  Ultimately  the  ease  wu 
brought  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  decision  of  tbe 
Lord  Keeper  was  reversed.    Notwithstanding  this  verdict,  no  i 
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of  iniereet  were  paid,  and  in  1699  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the 
interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  sum  originally  advanced, — 
▼12.,  Jgl,828,526,  the  principal  being,  however,  declared  redeemable 
by  the  payment  of  the  moiety  thereof,  or  ig664,26d. 

Saeh  is  the  history  of  the  bankers'  debt,  a  debt  as  discreditable  to 
the  Government  as  it  was  minons  to  the  bankers  and  their  customers. 
Their  total  loss,  including  the  expenses  of  a  lawsuit  which,  owing 
to  the  pertinacious  resistance  of  the  Crown,  lasted  for  twelve  years, 
unoimted  to  upwards  of  three  millions. 

This  sum  of  £664,268  was  eventually  consolidated  with  the  South 
Sea  Annuities,  and  so  forms  part  of  the  present  funded  debt  of  this 
country.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  portion  of  that  debt  contracted 
before  the  Revolution. 

The  bankers'  debt  affords  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  the 
.  risk  incurred  by  those  who  advanced  funds  to  the  Crown  in  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts.  One  signal  example  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
may  be  quoted.  The  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  first  three 
Parliaments  of  that  monarch  to  his  constant  efforts  to  raise  money 
by  forced  loans  and  illegal  taxation,  culminated  in  the  famous 
Dedsration  of  the  Petition  of  Bight  that  no  loan  or  tax  should  be 
levied  but  by  consent  of  Parliament.  Previously  to  the  date  of  this 
memorable  remonstrance,  the  King  had  borrowed  large  sums  from 
the  wealthy  persons  who  then  fcmned  the  customs  revenue.  A 
foriher  lease  of  the  revenue  was  granted  to  them,  out  of  the  growing 
produce  of  which  the  loan  with  interest  was  to  be  repaid.  It  was 
not  probable  that  the  House  of  Conmions  would  lightly  sanction  such 
an  urangement  as  this.  Accordingly,  when,  in  1640,  the  King  found 
himHelf  compelled  to  summon  another  Parliament,  it  was  seen  that 
but  slender  justice  would  be  extended  to  the  farmers.  The  lease 
was  cancelled,  the  farmers  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  some  of 
them  were  sent  to  prison  for  debt.  Matters  continued  in  this  state 
untH  the  Restoration,  when  those  of  the  farmers  who  were  in 
existence  laid  their  case  before  the  King,  and  petitioned  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  old  posts.  Their  request  was  acceded  to ;  and  after 
a  full  examination  of  their  claims,  the  sum  of  JS200,000  was  declared 
to  be  due  to  them.  Repa3nnent  was  to  be  made  by  five  annual 
payments  of  £40,000  out  of  the  revenue  collected  by  them. 
Though  the  debt  was  of  twenty  years'  standing,  they  received  no 
interest,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  declaring  **  that  he  should  dissuade 
his  Majesty  from  paying  any  interest  which  would  swell  the  debt  to 
sneh  a  proportion  that  his  Majesty  could  never  undertake  the  payment 
of  it' 

At  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  bankers'  debt  the  hostility 
between  Charles  n.  and  his  Parliament  showed  itself  in  the  deter- 
mined opposition  offered  by  the  latter  to  the  system  of  raising  loans 
in  anticipation  of  the  revenue.     And  the  treatment  to  which  the 
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unfortunate  bankers  had  been  sabjeeted,  naturally  tended  to  increase 
the  dislike  with  which  such  loans  were  consequently  regarded. 
NeverthelesSy  in  1675,  persons  were  found  willing  to  advance  snmsto 
the  Crown.  The  King  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary 
sapplies,  bnt  the  House  came  to  the  resolution  not  *'  to  grant  to 
his  Mi^esty  any  supply  for  taking  off  the  anticipation  upon  his 
Majesty^s  reyenoe."  The  refusal  of  Charles  to  sanction  the  Bill  for  the 
exclusion  of  James  from  the  throne  still  further  incensed  the  legis- 
lature,  and,  in  1677,  the  Commons  haying  yoted  upwards  of  half 
a  miUion  towards  building  thirty  ships  of  war,  distinctiy  prohibited 
the  issue  of  any  tallies  by  which  the  supplies  granted  should  be  f<»e- 
staUed.     Moreover,  in  1681,  the  House  resolved : — 

''That  whosoever  shall  accept  or  buy  any  tally  of  anticipation 
upon  any  part  of  the  King's  revenue,  or  whoever  shall  pay  such  tally 
hereafter  to  be  struck,  shall  be  adjudged  to  hinder  the  sitting  ol 
Parliament,  and  be  responsible  therefor  in  Pazliament." 

Again,  by  4  f^^lHam  and  Mary  c.  1,  the  issue  of  tallies  of  Pro,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  practice  of  assigning  revenue  previously  to  its 
collection,  was  forbidden  in  the  Appropriation  Acts;  while  the 
tallies  of  loan  and  orders  of  repayment  were  superseded  by  a  less 
cumbrous  invention,  viz..  Exchequer  bills. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  bankers*  debt  vras  the  only  p<»rtion 
of  our  present  funded  debt  contracted  before  the  Bevohition.  To 
obtain  a  general  total  of  the  public  debt  at  that  period,  we  must  add 
to  the  Jg664,26d,  the  bankers*  debt,  the  sum  of  £84,888  outstanding 
on  tallies  of  loan  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  duties  on  all  French  and 
East  India  linens,  tind  on  all  French  brandies,  granted  by  Act 
1  James  11.  c.  52,  together  with  the  sum  of  d680O,00O  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  the  army  and  navy.  At  this  time  the  revenue  amounted  to 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  of  ydiich  the  excise  produced  £585,000, 
the  customs  £580,000,  the  tax  on  chimneys  £200,000,  and  the  Crown 
lands,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  the  Duchies  of  Oomvrall  and  Lan- 
caster,  the  forfeitures  imd  fines,  the  remaining  £185,000.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  about  £200,000. 

Aftar  the  Revolution  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France 
vastiy  augmented  the  expenditure  of  the  Government.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  increase  to  any  considerable  extent  the  general  taxation 
without  exciting  an  amount  of  discontent  which  the  adherents  of  tiiie 
Stuarts  would  have  speedily  fcHuented  lato  rebellion*  New  modes 
oi  raising  money  were  therefore  resorted  to,  and  the  issue  of  life 
annuities,  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  farmalion 
of  that  great  corporation,  the  Bank  of  England,  supplanted  tkose 
primitive  contrivaneee  which  we  have  mentioned. 


AEMY  REFOKM. 

BY  A  PRIVATE  DEAGOON. 


Wc  men  in  the  bairack-room  are  becoming  awake  to  the  fact  that 
people  are  talking  of  reeonstmcting  the  building  of  which  we  form  the 
hn^t.  We  go» — at  least  a  good  many  of  ns  go» — habitually  to  onr 
regimental  reading-room,  and  there  we  find  articles  in  magazines, 
l^ien,  speeches,  and  leaders  in  the  Times,  and  many  another  token 
thai  thooghtfol  men  are  directing  their  attention  to  the  condition  of 
tbe  army,  and  are  broaching  suggestions  for  efiCecting  a  radicsd  change 
m  lis  constitation  and  conditions.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we 
an  indifiereni  to  all  this.  It  is  very  possible,  no  doubt,  that  we 
kboor  under  a  disadvantage  in  keeping  ourselves  abreast  of  public 
opinion, — and  this  for  two  reasons.  Our  ideas  are  concentrated  into 
comparatively  a  narrow  focus,  partly  firom  our  general  ignc»*ance,  and 
partly  that  we  can  hardly  look  at  the  question  emancipated  £rom  the 
eonsideratiinis  of  a  routine  system  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a  part. 
Again,  we  have  not  the  run  of  the  large  field  of  facts,  whether  drawn 
from  home  statistics  or  firom  the  position  of  military  afiairs  in  other 
eoimtnes,  whieb  must  so  materially  asmst  journalists  and  publicists 
to  tibe  formation  of  the  opinions  which  they  are  ei^ressing.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  know  but  that  we  bring  to  the  consideration  of 
tbe  qufistioii  advantages  which  are  not  within  their  reach.  Expe* 
neoee  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  system  as  it  is,  and  as  it 
vorks,  may  fairly  go  in  the  scale  against  a  very  large  pile  of  purely 
statistical  information  and  abstract  opinion.  And  since  it  is  the 
iraiodeDing  of  the  British,  not  of  a  foreign  army,  which  is  the  grand 
question,  we  may  daim,  as  not  the  smallest  of  our  rights  to  a  voice 
ia  the  discussion,  that  we  are  British  soldiers,  and,  as  such,  deeply 
interested  parties.  It  would  ill  become  any  man  coming  modestly 
forward  as  the  exponent, — and,  as  he  hopes,  the  truthful  esqpo- 
neut,— of  the  opinions  held  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  on 
the  topic  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  to  be  dog- 
aatie,  or  even  controversiaL  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  plain 
statement  of  these  opinions,,  and  of  the  grounds  ^^on  which  they  have 
Uen  arrived  at,  will  hardly  be  reckoned  an  unwelcome  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  ihe  question.  AH  sides  are  entitled  to  a  hearing; 
•ad  evea  o«t  of  the  mouths  of  **  babes  and  sucklings," — as  private 
uldiers  may  set  themsetves  down  in  comparison  with  the  mature 
faWllecta  which  ue  eoBcentrated  on  this  ^estion, — something  may 
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iBsae  as  the  outcome  of  practical  experience,  which  may  not  be  wholly 
valneless.  We  read  the  papers, — ^we  private  soldiers, — in  the  regi- 
mental library ;  and  we  get  by  the  barrack*room  fire,  or  in  a  quiet 
comer  of  the  canteen,  and  there  is  among  us  many  an  earnest  talk 
upon  the  subject, — as  earnest,  perhaps,  if  homelier  put,  than  you 
might  chance  to  hear  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  "  Army  and  Navy/' 
or  the  library  of  the  "  United  Service." 

In  these  palavers  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  comes  up 
most  frequently.  Sir  Charles  is  more  of  a  household  word  in  the 
ranks  than  he  perhaps  thinks  for.  We  owe  him  much,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  it.  But  his  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  <<The  British 
Army  in  1868,"  although  it  has  been  read  with  perhaps  more  assiduity 
than  any  work  now  in  our  regimental  libraries,  has  been  read  only  to 
be  differed  %rom.  I  would  ask  permission  shortly  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  men  in  the  ranks,  so  far  as  I  can  collect,  take  exception 
to  Sir  Charles's  reasoning,  and  since  in  principle  most  of  the  argu- 
ments in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  run  on  all  fours  with  his 
pamphlet,  I  may  select  it  as  the  exponent  of  the  Army  Beformatioii 
School.  Again,  I  would  abjure  the  smallest  pretensions  to  enter  the 
lists  of  controversy  against  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  or  any  one  else.  I 
am  merely  anxious  to  state  the  reasons  why  my  comrades  differ  from 
his  expressed  opinions. 

Sir  Charles  strikes  the  key-note  when  he  writes : — '<  The  object  to 
be  umed  at  is  to  make  the  army  a  true  representation  of  the  nation. 
It  should  be  neither  more  aristocratic  nor  more  democratic  than  the 
rest  of  English  society."  But  society  is  not  a  barrack-room.  Society 
is  disposed  in  well-defined  and  rigidly-maintained  strata.  The 
squire*s  son  sits  in  the  drawing-room  with  his  sisters,  the  clerk  and 
the  young  manufacturer  work  in  the  counting-house,  the  labourer 
inhabits  his  cottage,  and  a  cordon  impassable  is  drawn  between 
each.  But  there  are  no  cordons  in  the  barrack-room.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  the  purest  of  democracies.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  the  reflex  of  a 
nation  which  is  proverbially  the  reverse  of  democratic. 

But,  granting  that  it  were  practicable,  we  must  inquire  whether  it  be, 
as  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  asserts,  '<  an  object  to  be  aimed  at."  What 
makes  it  so  ?  The  world  is  very  wide.  There  are  plenty  of  far  more 
enticing  openings  than  the  army  for  the  enterprising  and  persevering 
young  men  of  the  middle  and  middle-lower  classes.  Let  the  best  be 
done  that  can  be  done,  the  blanks  in  the  military  lottery  for  such  a 
man  will  always  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  prizes  than  in  almost 
any  other  calling  in  which  he  may  embark.  This  is  out  of  proper^ 
tion.  To  tempt  him  to  go  through  what  the  barrack  will  always  be 
oven  at  its  best,  the  prizes  ought  to  preponderate  so  largely,  that  with 
hardly  less  exertion  than  it  takes  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  adven- 
ture the  barrack-room,  he  should  be  sure  of  at  least  as  substantial 
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advantages  as  would  attend  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  civilian 
world.  ^ 

The  idea  is  commonly  expressed  that  the  infusion  of  the  higher- 
class  element  in  considerable  proportions  would  '*  leaven  the  mass/* 
so  that  the  standard  of  barrack-room  society  would  be  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  middle-class  intrant.  This  happy  result  is  to  bo 
achieved  in  at  least  a  great  measure  by  an  alteration  in  the  conditions 
of  accepting  recruits.  Service  in  the  army  is  to  be  made  a  privilege ; 
men  are  to  be  taught  to  aspire  to  entering  it,  just  as  they  now  look 
forward  to  a  good  situation ;  and  certificates  of  character  '*  from  the 
last  master"  are  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  programme.  But  have  the 
promolgators  of  this  theory  duly  considered  that  the  strength  of  the 
army  is  some  180,000  men,  and  that  the  gups  in  such  a  force  are  not 
to  be  filled  up  by  occasional  adventurous  exudations  from  the  classes 
whose  business  it  is  to  rent  farms,  push  business  in  Mincing  Lane, 
and  buy  or  sell  broadcloth  ?  Have  they  reflected  what  it  will  cost  to 
stimulate  aught  other  than  such  occasional  exudations ;  and  if  they 
have,  have  they  carefully  asked  themselves  the  question,  Is  the  game 
worth  the  candle  ? 

I  would  fain  try  to  answer  it  according  to  my  lights.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  granted  that  we  must  have  a  standing  army.  If  so,  in  the 
interests  of  national  economy,  we  are  bound  to  procure  that  army  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  consistently  with  efficiency.  Now,  I  must 
venture  two  propositions, — ^the  one  being  that  the  British  army  as  it 
exists  io-day  is,  so  far  as  regards  its  regimental  constituents, — i.e., 
officers  and  men, — as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other  country,  and  as 
efficient  as  we  could  hope  to  make  it  by  ''  nationalising"  it, — which  is 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette*s  condensation  of  the  sentences  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  just  quoted  ;  and  the  other  being,  that  it  is  as  cheap  as, — 
ay,  and  cheaper  than  it  would  be,  were  it  nationalised  thoroughly. 
Again  I  refer  exclusively  to  the  regimental  constituents  of  the  service. 
The  staff,  honorary  colonelcies,  and  such-like  riders  upon  the  estimates, 
I  take  no  concern  with.  I  refer  to  the  pay  accepted  by  the  regimental 
officers  and  the  rank  and  file,  and  under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
could  this  be  lower  than  it  is  now.  Why?  Simply  because  the 
recipients  of  that  pay  are  drawn  from  the  two  most  useless  classes  of 
society, — from  **  its  froth  and  its  dregs,"  as  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
with  a  truth  which  was  not  the  less  true  because  it  was  sarcastic, 
phrased  it  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  not  long  ago.  Under  the  present 
rtgimc  tbe  eoaiiiry  gets  liii*  use  of  her  independent  gentlemen  as 
officers, — prima  facie^  as  %voll  )l^  in  the  experience  of  many  a  warm 
day's  work,  as  soldierly  a  class  as  any, — ^for  a  wage  which  is  little 
sLore  than  nominal.  Sa  muah  far  the  ''froth," — cheap,  and  fairly 
tua^eful  froth. 

The  yeasty  TrtiOiliing  of  society  is  continually  depositing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  pot  a  tort  of  residuum,  a  goodly  portion  of  which 
TOLk  nv  H 
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consists  of  young  and  able4)^ed  men.  I  tim  not  now  speaking  of 
the  criminal  classes.  True,  mese  draw  recruits  from  it,  but  they  tire 
too  Ticiously  full  of  vitality  to  he  styled  a  "  residuumJ"  I  refer  to 
mechanics  whose  trade  is  slack,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  u  dub ;  to 
young  men  who  compromise  themselves  with  a  pretty  face,  and  have 
to  **  hook  it ;"  to  iif^rentices  who  have  kicked  their  indentures  to  Ifce 
dogs ;  to  counter-jumpers  who  have  justified  tiieir  name  by  jumping 
over  the  counter  for  the  last  time ;  to  farm  lads  who  find  the  keeper's 
eye  unpleasantly  threatening  ;  to  medical  students  who  have  outran 
the  constable ;  and  to  clerks  who  have  been  nourishing  the  wild 
dream  that  Ihey  were  men  of  independent  property; — ^in  short,  to 
scores  of  different  types  who  have  slid  to  the  hottom  of  the  ladder  in 
scores  of  different  ways.  Bo  we  take  out  this  residuum  and  bum  it 
in  the  field^  as  we  do  the  weeds  and  dead  roots  ?  l>o  we  leave  it  to 
ferment  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  till  it  shoots  up  again  hydra-headed 
to  war  against  the  spheres  out  of  winch  it  has  subsided  ?  Not  so. 
We  open  to  it  the  ranks  of  the  array.  We  tako  all  who  are  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  and  we  ask  no  questions.  It  is  not  always  the  best 
man  who  has  in  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  testimonials. 

By  t3iis  course  we  at  once  utiHse  the  residuum,  and  we  get  an  army 
together  on  the  cheapest  terms  possible, — if  we  put  conscription  out 
of  view.  We  do  more;  we  economise  in  man,  which  is  the  rarw 
material  of  a  nation's  strength.  This  we  do  in  two  ways.  We  pick 
up  and  put  to  usefal  purpose  the  man  who  would  not  fructify  any- 
\diere  else;  and  we  save  therehy  for  more  valuable  civilian  use^ 
the  steady,  earnest,  middle-«lass  citizen.  The  man  who  deliberately 
and  with  a  real  fixedness  of  purpose  enters  the  army  with  a  pro- 
fessional aim,  no  matter  how  high  he  may  rise,  would  always  have 
been,  had  he  remained  a  civilian,  worth  far  more  to  the  State  in 
that  capacity  than  he  could  become  as  mere  possible  food  for 
powder.  And  the  chances  always  will  be,  I  fear,  more  than  e^wr, 
that  if,  when  he  enters  the  service  and  finds,  as  he  infallibly  will 
find,  no  matter  what  ameliorations  may  be  introduced  and  pros- 
pects opened,  that  the  reality  does  not  come  xrp  to  his  expecta- 
tions, he  will  fall  away  from  his  lofty  aspirations,  and  become  rather 
a  worse  bargain  to  the  Queen  than  ^^  *'  fluke"  of  Charles  Street. 
We  are  not  without  experience  already  in  our  barrack-rooms  of  th© 
middle-class  and  high-class  recruit.*  Our  cavahy  regiments  in 
espedial  know  them  weH  ;  and  the  more  they  know  them,  the  less 
they  like  them.  Be  sure  if  there  is  a  **  lawjrer  **  in  a  regiment, — a 
man  who  responds,  always  futilely  and  mostly  causelessly,  to  the 
vcspeetang-general^s  question,  **  Are  there  any  complaints  ?'* — tiiat 
man  is  a  "  gentleman.^'  He  rebels  against  carrying  out  the  horse- 
litter  in  his  shirt-sleeves  on  a  snowy  morning ;  he  goetf  to  hospital 

*  Ihave  ^<  cnt  the  loaf  tti^  a  live  baronet,  and  dept  nest  bed  to  a  dexgp- 
df  the  Clniroh  «f  England. 
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uliea  totd  fM.  for  sight-gtKiFi  -when  tiie  thermometer  is  a4;  zero. 
Vofltly  soUtiericg  *«  takes  it  o«t  of  Mm  "  so  completely,  iliat  he  has 
ikot  liaekbone  etKmgh  hi  faira  to  be  a  bad  character.  He  simply  subsideB 
ale  a  **  duffBr."  He  toadies  his  sef^ant-major  by  cleAing  for  him ; 
■ad  BO,  often  to  las  own  astonifihttent,  may  get  the  stripes  on  his 
vm;  wliea*eiipo]i  he  develops  into  %  tartar,  and  bmllies  men  vrho 
know  their  woik, — -i^hieh  he  never  did.  To  be  candid,  there  are 
exoepdona.  There  Are  men  of  the  dass  I  refer  to,  who  have  made 
Ae  best  of  ttieir  lot,  and  made  it  a  stepi^g-fitone  to  their  rise.  Bat 
I  kavo  h«d  Huay  years'  expeiienee  of  tiie  service,  and  know  many 
otto  i^-^imeiitB  beddes  my  own,  and  I  ooold  reckon  these  men  on 
my  fb'  ere.  It  is  perfectly  tnie  thai  ^le  analogy  is  not  ihorongh 
betm^  the  ^  gentleiiian  '*  reonit  of  to-day  and  the  earnest  middle- 
€asA  professional  aspirant  of  the  theorists.  Bat  the  diversity  is  noit 
so  great  as  taay  at  first  mgkt  appear.  Althcv^  the  man  of  to-day 
has  dropped  oat  of  his  original  sphere  into  the  reiadanm  befoM 
ealistoig,  yet,  when  he  'enters  %a  barrack-room  for  &e  ^rst  time,  and 
Kcognifiefl  his  superiority  of  eehc^arship  and  cniture  to  the  smss 
mmnd  Inm,  he  ahaost  iavanably  vow«  that  siliee  the  road  seems  so 
easy  aad  the  ecmpetitkin  so  trivial,  he  will  %o  np  the  hill  very 
promptly.  The  edge  is  taken  off  his  donghty  resolalion  when  he 
fiadi  it  takes  hands  as  well  as  head  to  make  a  soldier ;  and  the  relics 

of  his  determination  are  shivered  when  he  is  d d  by  the  drili- 

wgcant  for  being  awkward,  and  set  to  clean  a  collar-chain  among 
horse-dang.  Hie  eoming  man  can  do  no  more  Hian  form  a  kindred 
nsolation ;  aad  that  rescdation  will  always  be  Uable  to  be  affected  by 
MUEBar  ibocks. 

Is  it,  Ihen^  wozfix  while  to  rBVolcrtionise  the  barrack-room  for  the 
lake  of  tlie  oomparati^y  smail  number  of  dtizens  who  may  be 
mdneed  to  aiake  it  the  ante-chamber  to  a  precarions  promotion  ?  It 
is  a  foestiott  of  revc^atioB,  not  of  ^  leavening."  l%ere  can  and  will 
le  no  coalition  between  the  two  incongroons  elements ;  or,  if  there 
be,  what  is  proverbially  the  result  of  "  eo^mng  twes  with  wheat  ?  " — of 
itiniag  tip  the  dregs  into  a  forced  amalgamation  with  higher-class 
sobttanoes  f  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  vilifying  my  own  order ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  I  am  only  asking  that  <iie  dregs  should  have  a  fair  field. 
Ton  have  ns  cheap,  and  we  haf^e  sever  dis^&sed  yon.  •  F^xmi  the 
refose  of  the  gas-worics  I  believe  tiiat  some  of  the  most  beao^al  dyes 
ne  afolved ;  and  if  from  the  residnam  of  the  nation  yon  £nd  it 
pradacabia  to  constract  an  army  which  has  always  maintained,  and 
arhich,  I  beHeve,  w^  always  maintain  yonr  name  among  the  nations, 
tiien  I  say  tfaut  in  domg  so,  yon  «re  at  onoe  acting  well  by  ^ese 
dmgt,  and  sparing  at  the  same  tiine  for  more  nsefol  pnrposes  those 
ki^ber  prodoets  of  popolation-chemistry  which  are  available  for  othsr 
and  mon  praotieally  beaefioial  pnrposes. 
lbs  foestioA  of  expense  demands  consideratk>n.     Sir  Charles 
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Trevelyan  holds  that  ''the  voluntary  principle  is  based  npon  the 
desire  of  mankind  to  improve  their  position.*'  The  quasi- voluntary 
principle  which  has  hitherto  filled  our  ranks  has  been  the  not  un- 
natural reluctance  of  man  to  starve,  and  this  is  a  cheaper  craving 
to  satisfy  than  the  other.  But  when  times  are  good,  starvation 
is  less  imminent,  and  there  is  the  fear  that  then  our  compulsitor 
to  "  voluntary  enlistment "  will  not  have  its  effect.  We  have 
encountered  tiie  difficulty  before  to-day,  and  have  always  met  it 
successfully  by  increasing  the  bounty.  The  question  is  whether  an 
occasionally  heightened  bounty  is  cheaper  than  ''gratifying  the  natural 
desire  of  mankind  to  improve  their  condition."  There  cannot  be  much 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  economy  of  the  two  courses.  If  any  exists,  it 
may  be  dissipated  by  doing  away  altogether  with  the  bounty  in  times 
when  circumstances  make  men  a  drug  in  the  market.  When  the 
"  dregs  "  are  being  deposited  freely,  they  do  not  require  to  be  coaxed 
into  the  service  by  a  bounty. 

There  is  one  considerable  help  to  keeping  the  ranks  full  which  we 
should  entirely  lose  by  adopting  Sir  Ghaxles  Trevelyan's  plan  of 
making  the  army  a  "profession,"  to  be  embarked  in  soberly  and 
deliberately  by  the  average  civilian  as  an  alternative  to  commerce, 
emigration,  or  the  Church.  The  consideration  may  be  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  higher  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  I  may  be  wrong 
in  alluding  to  it;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  but  a 
reporter,  and,  if  I  am  to  be  a  faithful  one,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
blink  it.  As  the  army  is  constituted  at  present,  there  is  a  certain 
raciness  about  it.  The  civilian  world  regard  it  with  something 
between  a  glow  of  pride,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  tear  of  pity, — and 
this  gilds  its  disagreeables  to  many  a  young  scapegrace.  The  soldier 
is  half-way  between  a  pet  and  an  enfant  perd^,  and  this  feeling  brings 
us  more  recruits  than  any  one  who  is  not  himself  a  private  soldier  can 
easily  realise.  Were  the  army  made  a  trade  of,  like  coal-selling  or 
book-hawking,  this  spur  would  disappear,  and  with  it  many  a  not 
altogether  discreditable  association. 

Individually  we  are  anxious  enough  to  rise ;  collectively  we  abhor 
the  idea.  That  is  to  say, — I  would  have  no  objections  to  being  a  cap- 
tain, but  my  present  comrades  would  be  thoroughly  disgusted  at  my 
promotion.  Probably  I  should  be  a  finicking  martinet ;  assuredly  I 
should  know  more  than  there  would  be  any  occasion  for  my  knowing. 
I  should  do  my  own  work  and  that  of  my  non-commissioned  officers 
as  well.  I  should  know  where  to  search  for  spots  of  rust,  and  where 
to  find  men  when  absent.  Probably,  with  fussiness,  I  should  make 
my  command  a  heU  upon  earthj  and  assuredly  I  should  have  no 
money  for  Christmas  troop-dinners  and  pints  of  beer  round  on  iShm 
line  of  march.  As  I  have  sketched  thus  myself,  I  should  only  be  « 
fair  type  of  the  officer  who  has  passed  through  the  mill  of  the  ] 
The  truth  is,  the  private  soldier  is  an  arrant  snob.    He  woidd  ] 
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be  kicked  by  a  lord  than  civilly  entreated  by  a  mnsliroom-man, 
— wherein  he  differs  not  materially  from  his  civilian  countryman.  I 
wiD  not  toach  the  purchase  question,  because  it  is  a  topic  with  which 
I  am  not  conversant ;  but  if  its  abolition  gives  us  officers  of  a  class 
different  from  those  who  now  lead  us,  I  know  not  how  long  a  time  it 
win  take  to  reconcile  ifs  to  the  change. 

The  dead  set  made  upon  old  soldiers  lately  proceeds  almost  wholly 
upon  statistical  grounds;  but,  spite  of  prison-tables,  I  fancy  com- 
manding officers  would  not  like  to  see  old  soldiers  wholly  eliminated 
from  the  barrack-rooms,  and  I  am  sure  the  men  would  be  heartily 
sorry.  Civilians  may  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  old  soldier  is  a 
grizzled  veteran,  who  was  in  the  service  before  the  present  generation 
was  bom,  and  with  dim  memories  of  Waterloo  lurking  in  the  crevices 
of  his  brain.  What  is  the  fact  ?  Twenty-one  may  be  set  down  as 
the  average  age  of  enlistment,  so  that  a  man  has  concluded  his  first 
p^od  of  service  and  become  an  <'  old  soldier ''  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.  K  he  puts  in  a  second  term  and  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension, 
he  is  only  forty-two  when  that  term  is  complete.  I  think  some 
statistics  might  be  worked  out  favourable  to  the  toughness  of  the  old 
soldier.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  more  men  in  proportion  are 
invalided  under  than  over  seven  years'  service.  An  investigation  into 
the  point  whether  tbere  were  proportionally  more  old  or  young 
soldiers  invalided  in  the  Crimean  campaign  for  other  causes  than 
wounds,  would  perhaps  result  in  a  compliment  to  the  toughness  of 
the  veteran.  As  for  Colonel  Fitzwygram's  evidence,  quoted  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  that  after  fourteen-  years*  service  cavalry-men 
"  get  nervous  about  riding,  and  after  that  time  they  will  get  into  any 
berth  in  order  to  get  out  of  riding,"  there  is  not  a  cavalry  regiment 
in  the  service  that  has  not  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea.  Nearly  all 
riding-masters  have  exceeded  that  period  of  service.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  a  rough-riding  sergeant  retired  with  forty-two  years* 
service,  who,  up  to  the  day  his  discharge-papers  were  signed,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  daring  *'  rough"  in  the  army. 

Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  private  soldiers,  I  think,  will  readily  say 
with  Sir  Charles,  that  seven  years  is  a  suitable  duration  for  the  first 
period  of  service.  After  the  novelty  has  gone  off,  a  man  makes  up 
his  mind  whether  he  likes  soldiering  or  does  not.  If  he  does,  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  ever,  and  will  stop  with  us 
if  we  are  not  reckless  enough  to  chase  him  away.  If  he  does  not,  the 
short  period  of  look  forward  would  prevent  the  soldier  from  getting 
materially  discontented,  and  a  good  heart  is  a  great  thing  in  the 
army. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 

tSK  TEXfTBBSS. 

Mr.  Mo3fK's  bin  -was  read  tte  first  time  before  Easter,  and  Pbineas 
Finn  still  held  his  office.  '  He  had  spoken  to  the  Prime  Ministeir  onco 
on  the  snbject,  and  had  been  surprised  at  that  gentleman's  courtesy ; 
— for  Mr.  Gresham  had  the  reputation  of  being  unconciliatory  in  his 
manners,  and  very  prone  to  resent  any  thing  like  desertion  from  that 
allegiance  which  was  due  to  himself  as  the  leader  of  his  party.  "  You 
■  had  better  stay  where  you  are  and  take  no  step  that  maybe  irretriev- 
able, till  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"  I  fear  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Mdneas. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  till  after  Easter,"  replied  the  great  man, 
"  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  things  may  go  then.  I  strongly 
recommend  you  to  stay  with  us.  If  you  cai;  do  tiiis  it  will  be  only 
necessary  that  you  shall  put  your  resignation  in  Lord  Cantrip's 
hands  before  you  speak  or  vote  against  us.  See  Monk  and  talk  it 
over  with  him."  Mr.  Chresham  possibly  imagined  tiiat  Mr.  Monk 
might  be  moved  to  abandon  his  h^y  when  he  saw  what  injury  he  was 
about  to  do. 

At  this  time  Phineas  received  the  following  letter  from  his  darfing 
Mary ; — 

"  Floodborongh,  Thursday. 
"Deaitest  Phineas, 

"  We  hare  just  got  home  from  KiHaloe,  and  mean  to  remam 
here  all  through  the  summer.  After  leaving  your  sisters  this  house 
seems  so  desolate ;  but  I  shall  have  the  more  time  to  think  of  you. 
I  have  been  reading  Tennyson,  as  yon  told  me,  and  I  fimcy  that  I 
could  in  truth  be  a  Mariana  here,  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  so  quite 
certain  that  you  wfll  come  ; — and  that  makes  aH  the  difference  in  the 
worid  in  a  moated  grange.  Last  night  I  sat  at  the  window  and  tried 
to  realise  what  I  should  feel  if  you  were  to  tell  me  that  you  did 
not  want  me ;  and  I  got  myself  into  such  an  ecstatic  state  of  mock 
melancholy  that  I  cried  for  half  an  hour.  But  when  one  has  such  n 
real  living  joy  at  the  back  of  one's  romantic  melancholy,  tears  are 
very  pleasant ; — they  water  and  do  not  bum. 

**  I  must  tell  you  about  them  all  at  Killaloe.  They  certainly  are 
very  unhappy  at  the  idea  of  your  resigning.  Your  father  says  very 
.little,  but  I  made  him  own  that  to  act  as  you  are  acting  for  the  sake 


<*  Ever  your  ovm,  with  all  the  love  of  her  heart, 

"  Mary  F.  Jones." 


Pkineas  FUn.    OlUp.  Uix.  Pi«e  lOS. 
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li^pP7  here,  and  I  should  make  my  way  easier  and  on  cheaper  terms 
inDnblin.  My  present  idea  is  that  I  shall  endeavonr  to  make  a 
practice  over  in  my  own  country.  It  will  be  hard  work  beginning  at 
the  bottom ;— will  it  not  ?  " 

<*  And  so  onnecessary." 

'*  Ah,  Lady  Lanra, — if  it  only  coold  be  avoided !  But  it  is  of  no 
nse  going  through  all  that  again.'* 

"  How  much  we  would  both  of  us  avoid  if  we  could  only  have 
another  chance  !  '*  said  Lady  Laura.  ''  If  I  could  only  be  as  I  was 
before  I  persuaded  myself  to  marry  a  man  whom  I  never  loved,  what 
1  paradise  the  earth  would  be  to  me  !  With  me  all  regrets  are  too 
kte." 

"  And  with  me  as  much  so.*' 

"  No,  Mr.  flnn.  Even  should  you  resign  your  office,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  give  up  your  seat." 

"  Simply  that  I  have  no  income  to  maintain  me  in  London." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  she  changed  her 
seat  80  as  to  come  nearer  to  him,  placing  herself  on  a  comer  of  a  pofa 
dose  to  the  chair  on  which  he  was  seated.  '<  I  wonder  whether  I 
inay  speak  to  you  plainly,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed  you  may." 

"On  any  subject?" 

"  Yes ; — on  any  subject." 

"  I  trust  you  have  been  able  to  rid  your  bosom  of  all  remembrances 
of  Violet  Effingham." 

"  Certainly  not  of  all  remembrances.  Lady  Laura." 

"Of  all  hope,  then?" 

"  I  have  no  such  hope." 

"  And  of  all  lingering  desires  ?  " 

"Well,  yes; — and  of  all  lingering  desires.  I  know  now  that  it 
ctnnot  be.     Your  brother  is  welcome  to  her." 

"Ah; — of  that  I  know  nothing.  He,  with  his  perversity,  has 
estranged  her.  But  I  am  sure  of  this, — ^that  if  she  do  not  marry  him, 
she  will  marry  no  one.  But  it  is  not  on  account  of  him  that  I  speak. 
He  must  fight  his  own  battles  now.'* 

"  I  shall  not  interfere  with  him.  Lady  Laura." 

"  Then  why  should  you  not  establish  yourself  by  a  marriage  that 
win  make  place  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  ?  I  know  that  it  is 
within  your  power  to  do  so."  Phineas  put  his  hand  up  to  his  breast- 
eoat  pocket,  and  felt  that  Mary's  letter, — ^her  precious  letter, — ^was 
there  safe.  It  certainly  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  this  thing  which 
Lidy  Laura  reconmiended  to  him,  but  he  hardly  thought  that  the 
fieseni  was  a  moment  suitable  for  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of  the 
iBpediment  which  stood  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement.  He  had 
ifr  klely  spoken  to  Lady  Laura  with  an  assurance  of  undying  con- 
itoaey  of  his  love  for  Miss  Effingham,  that  he  could  not  as  yet 
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acknowledge  the  force  of  another  passkn.  -He  shook  hifi  bead  by 
way  of  reply.     "  I  tell  you  that  it  ia  so,"  she  said  with  energy. 

«  I  am  afiraid  not" 

"  Go  to  Madame  Goesler,  and  ask  her.    Hear  what  she  will  say." 

'<  Madame  Goesler  would  IsCugh  at  me,  no  doubt." 

"  Psha !  You  do  not  think  so.  You  kaow.  that  she  would  aot 
laugh.  And  are  you  the  man  to  be  afraid  of  a  woman's  langhter  ? 
I  think  not."  •       • 

Again  he  did  not  answer  bar  at  onoe,  and  when-  be  did  speak  tbe 
tone  of  his  voice  was  altered.  **  What  was  it  you  said  of  yourself^ 
just  now  ?  " 

**  What  did  I  say  of  myself?  " 

"  You  regretted  that  you  had  consented  to  xnarry  a  man, — wh^m 
you  did  not  love." 

**  Why  should  you  not  k>ve  her?  And  it  is  so  different  with  a 
man  1  'A  woman  is  wretched  if  aha  does  not  love  her  budband,  but 
I  fancy  that  a  man  gets  on  very  well  without  any  suob  feeling.  She 
cannot  domineer  over  you*  She  eannot  expect  you  to  pluek  yours^ 
out  of  your  own  soil,  and  begin  anew  growth  ^together  in  accordance. 
^vith  the  laws  of  her  own.     It  was  that  whicb  Mr.  Kennedy  did." 

**  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  she  would  take  mei,  if  I  vvere 
to  offer  myself." 

"Try  her,"  said  Lady  Laura  energetically.  •*  Sucb triala  cosl  you 
but  little  ; — ^we  both  of  us  know  that  I "  Still  be  said  nothing  of  tiio 
letter  in  his  pocket.  **  It  is  everything  that  yo%  should  go  o&ik>w 
that  you  have  once  begun.  I  do  not  believe  in  your  working  at  tbo 
Bar.  You  cannot  do  it.  A  man  who  has  commenced  life  m  yov  have 
done  with  the  excitement  of  politics,  who  has  known  what  it  is  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  control  of  publie  afiaurs,  cannot  give  it 
up  and  be  happy  at  other  work.  Make  her  your  wife,  and  yoa  may 
resign  or  remain  in  office  just  a»  you  choose.  01^  will  be  mash, 
easier  to  you  than  it  is  now,  because  it  will  not  be  a  necessity.  Let 
me  at  any  rate  have  tbe  pleasure  oi  thinking  that  qb6  of  u&  can 
remain  here, — ^that  we  need  not  both  fall  together." 

Stm  he  did  not  tell  her  of  the  letter  in  bis  pockeL  He  Mk  thai 
she  moved  him, — that  she  made  him  acknowledge  t6  himself  how 
great  would  be  the  pity  of  such  a  failure  as  would  be  bis.  He  was 
quite  as  much  alive  as  she  could  be  to  the  fact  that  work  at  the  Bar, 
either  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  would  have  no  charaks  lor  bim  now. 
The  prospect  of  such  a  life  was  very  dreary  to  bim.  Even  with  tbe 
comfort  of  Mary's  love  such  a  Hfe  would  be  vety  dreary  to.  bim.  Azid 
then  he  knew, — he  thought  that  he  knew, — that  were  be  to  offsr  kimself 
to  Madame  Goesler  he  would  not  in  truth  be  rejected.  She  biid  told 
him  that  if  poverty  was  a  trouUe  to  bim  he  need  be  loo  longer  poor. 
Of  course  he  had  understood  this.  Her  money  was  at  bis  sendoe  if  be 
should  choose  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up.  And  il  was  not  only  inoneytiial 
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sack  SL  maniage  would  give  hixQ«  He  had  a^sknowkdged  to  liimself 
more  than  once  tkat  Madame  Goealer  waa  very  lovely,  that  she  was 
derer,  aitractlTe  m  every  way,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see^  blessed 
with  a  sweet  temper.  She  had  a  position,  too,  in  the  world  that 
would  help  him  rather  than  mar  him.  What  might  he  not  do  with 
an  independent  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  joint  owner 
of  the  little  house  in  Park  Jjsaie  f  Of  aB  careers  which  the  world 
could  offer  to  a  man  the  pleasanie^  would  then  be  within  his 
leath.'  '<  You  appear  to  me  as  a  tempter,*'  he  said  at  last  to  Lady 
Laura. 

'^  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  say  that,  and  ungrateliiL  I  would  do  any- 
tklog^  on  earth  in  my  power  to  help  you." 

"  Nevertheless  you  are  a  tempter." 

"  I  know  how  it  ought  to  have  been,"  she  s^d,  in  a  low  voice* 
"I  blow  very  well  how  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  should  have  kept 
myself  free  till  that  time  when  we  met  on  the  braes  of  Loughlintcr, 
aztd  then  all  would  have  been  well  wkh  us." 

**I  do  not  know  how  tiiat  might  have  been,"  said  Phineas» 
lioarsely. 

"You  do  not  know!  But  I  know.  Of  course  you  have  stabbed 
xoe  with  a  thousand  daggers  when  you  have  told  me  &om  time  to  time 
of  your  love  for  Yiolet.  You  have  been  very  cruel, — needlessly  oruel. 
Men  are  so  cruel  I  But  for  all  that  I  have  known  that  I  could  have 
kept  you, — ^had  it  not  been  too  late  when  you  spoke  to  me.  Will  you 
sot  own  as  much  as  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  would  have  been  everything  to  me.  I  should  never 
la?e  thought  of  Violet  then." 

*'  That  is  the  only  kiud  word  you  have  said  to  me  from  that  day 
to  tkis.  I  try  to  comfort  myself  in  thinking  that  it  would  have,  been 
80.  But  all  that  is-  past  and  gone,  and  done.  I  have  had  my  romance 
aad  you  have  had  yours.  As  you  are  a  man,,  it  ia  natural  that  you 
fihonld  have  been  disturbed  by  a  double  image ; — it  is  not  so  with  me." 

"  And  yet  you  can  advise  me  to  oSer  marriage  to  a  woman, — a 
woman  whom  I  am  to  seek  merely  becaase  she  is  rich  2  " 

"Yes; — ^I  do  so  advise  you.  You  have  had  your  romance  and 
nust  now  pi^  up  with  reality.  Why  should  I  so  advise  you  but  for 
the  interest  that  I  have  in  you?  Your  prosperity  will  do  me  no 
food.  I  shall  not  even  be  here  to  see  it.  I  shall  hear  of  it  only  as 
&o  uany  a  woman  banished  out  of  England  hears  a  distant  misunder- 
stood report  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  she  has  left.  But  X 
still  have  regard  enough, — ^I  will  be  bold,  and,  knowing  that  you  will 
luH  take  it  amiss,  will  say  love  enough  for  you, — ^io  feel  a  desire  that 
joa  should  not  be  shipwrecked.  Since  we  £rst  took  you  in  hand 
between  us,  Bainngton  and  I,  I  have  never  swerved  in  my  ianxiety 
ea  your  behalf.  When  I  resolved  that  it  would  be  better  for  us 
beth  that  we   should   be   only  friends*  I  did  not  swerve.     When 
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you  would  talk  to  me  so  cruelly  of  your  love  for  ^olet,  I  did  not 
tswerve.  When  I  warned  you  from  Loughlinter  because  I  thought 
there  was  danger,  I  did  not  swerve.  When  I  bade  you  not  to 
come  to  me  in  London  because  of  my  husband,  I  did  not  swerve. 
When  my  father  was  hard  upon  yon,  I  did  not  swerve  then.  I 
would  not  leave  him  till  he  was  softened.  When  you  tried  to  rob 
Oswald  of  his  love,  and  I  thought  you  would  succeed, — ^for  I  did 
think  so, — ^I  did  not  swerve.  I  have  ever  been  true  to  you.  And 
now  that  I  must  hide  myself  and  go  away,  and  be  seen  no  more,  I 
am  true  still.*' 

'*  Laura,  — dearest  Laura !  "  he  exclaimed. 

'*  Ah,  no  ! "  she  said,  speaking  with  no  touch  of  anger,  but  all  in 
sorrow; — *'it  must  not  be  like  that.  There  is  no  room  for  that. 
Nor  do  you  mean  it.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  you.  But  there  may 
not  be  even  words  of  affection  between  us ; — only  such  as  I  may 
speak  to  make  yon  know  that  I  am  your  friend.*' 

'*  Yon  are  my  friend,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  her  as  he 
turned  away  his  face.     ''  You  are  my  friend,  indeed." 

"  Then  do  as  I  would  have  you  do." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  had  the  letter  between  his 
fingers  with  the  purport  of  showing  it  to  her.  But  at  the  moment 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  were  he  to  do  so,  then,  indeed,  he 
would  be  bound  for  ever.  He  knew  that  he  was  bound  for  ever, — 
bound  for  ever  to  his  own  Mary ;  but  he  desired  to  have  the  privilege 
of  thinking  over  such  bondage  once  more  before  he  proclaimed  it  even 
to  his  dearest  friend.  He  had  told  her  that  she  tempted  him,  and 
she  stood  before  him  now  as  a  temptress.  But  lest  it  might  be  possible 
that  she  should  not  tempt  in  vain, — that  letter  in  his  pocket  must 
never  be  shown  to  her.  In  that  case  Lady  Laura  must  never  hear 
from  his  lips  the  name  of  Mary  Flood  Jones. 

He  left  her  without  any  assured  purpose ; — ^withont^  that  is»  the 
i^snranco  to  her  of  aoy  fixed  pnrpose.  There  yot  wanted  a  week  to 
the  day  on  which  Mr,  Monk's  Bill  was  to  bo  read, — or  not  to  be  read, 
— the  second  time ;  and  he  had  still  that  interval  before  he  neod 
decide.  He  weut  to  his  club,  and  before  he  dined  ho  strove  to  write 
a  liuo  to  Mary  ;^bnt  when  he  had  the  paper  before  him  he  fomid 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  Though  ho  did  not  even  suspect 
himself  of  an  intention  to  bo  false,  the  idea  that  was  in  his  mind 
made  the  effort  too  mach  for  him>  He  put  the  paper  away  from  him 
and  went  down  and  eat  hie  dinner. 

It  was  a  Satnrdayp  and  there  was  no  House  in  tho  evening.  He 
Lad  remaiaed  In  Portman  Sciuaro  with  Lady  Laura  till  near  eeven 
o'clock,  and  was  engaged  to  go  out  in  tho  evening  to  a  gatbcuing  at 
Mrs.  Greshatn's  house.  Everybody  in  London  would  bo  there,  and 
Phineas  was  re  solved  that  as  long  as  ho  remained  in  London  he  would 
be  scon  at  places  where  everybody  was  seen.     He  would  certainly  b0 
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ftt  Mrs.  Gresham's  gathering ;  but  there  was  an  hour  or  two  before 
be  need  go  home  to  dress,  and  as  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  went  down 
to  ihe  smoking-room  of  his  club.  The  seats  were  crowded,  but  there 
WB8  one  vacant ;  and  before  he  had  looked  about  him  to  scrutinise 
his  nei^bourhood,  he  found  that  he  had  placed  himself  with  Bonteen 
<m  his  right  hand  and  Ratler  on  his  left.  There  were  no  two  men 
in  all  London  whom  he  more  thoroughly  disliked ;  but  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  avoid  them  now. 

They  instantly  attacked  him,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
*<  So  I  am  told  you  are  going  to  leave  us,"  said  Bonteen. 

**  Who  can  have  been  ill-natured  enough  to  whisper  such  a  thing?  *' 
replied  Phineas. 

"The  whispers  are  very  loud,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Ratler.  "I 
think  I  know  already  pretty  nearly  how  every  man  in  the  House  will 
vote,  and  I  have  not  got  your  name  down  on  the  right  side." 

"  Change  it  for  heaven's  sake,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  tell  me  seriously  that  I  may,"  said  Ratler. 

"My  opinion  is,"  said  Bonteen,  <<  that  a  man  should  be  known 
either  as  a  friend  or  foe.     I  respect  a  declared  foe." 

"  Enow  me  as  a  declared  foe  then,"  said  Phineas, ''  and  respect  me." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  Ratler,  "but  it  means  nothing. 
I've  always  had  a  sort  of  fear  about  you,  Finn,  that  you  would  go 
over  the  traces  some  day.  Of  course  it's  a  very  grand  thing  to  be 
independent." 

"  The  finest  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Bonteen ;  "  only  so  d — d 
useless." 

"  But  a  man  shouldn't  be  independent  and  stick  to  the  ship  at  the 
same  time.  You  forget  the  trouble  you  cause,  and  how  you  upset 
all  calculations." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  the  calculations,"  said  Phineas. 

"  The  fact  is,  Finn,"  said  Bonteen,  '*  you  are  made  of  clay  too  fine 
for  office.  I've  always  found  it  has  been  so  with  men  from  your 
country.  You  are  the  grandest  horses  in  the  world  to  look  at  out  on 
a  prairie,  but  you  don't  like  the  slavery  of  harness." 

"And  the  sound  of  a  whip  over  our  shoulders  sets  us  kicking; — 
does  it  not,  Ratler?" 

"  I  shall  show  the  list  to  Chresham  to  morrow,"  said  Ratler,  "  and 
of  course  he  can  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  I  don't  understand  this  kind 
of  thing." 

"  Don't  you  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Bonteen.  **  I'll  bet  you  a  sove- 
reign Fum  votes  with  us  yet.  There's  nothing  like  being  a  little  coy 
to  set  off  a  girl's  charms.  I'll  bet  you  a  sovereign,  Ratler,  that  Finn 
goes  out  into  the  lobby  with  you  and  me  against  Monk's  bill." 

^bineas  not  being  able  to  stand  any  more  of  this  most  unpleasant 
nailery,  got  up  and  went  away.  The  club  was  distasteful  to  him,  and 
he  walked  off  and  sauntered  for  a  while  about  the  park.     He  went 
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down  by  the  Dnke  of  York's  coltunn  as  tbougli  he  were  going  to  his 
office,  ^ich  of  conrse  was  closed  at  this  hour,  but  turned  round  when 
he  got  beyond  the  new  public  buildings, — ^buildings  which  he  was  never 
detstined  to  use  in  their  completed  state, — and  entered  the  gates  of 
the  enclosure,  and  wandered  on  over  the  bndge  across  the  water.  As 
he  went  Ins  mind  was  full  of  iliought.  Could  it  be  good  for  him  to 
give  up  everything  for  a  fair  face  ?  He  swore  to  himself  that  of  all 
women  whom  he  had  ever  seen  Mary  was  the  sweetest  and  the  dearest 
and  the  best.  If  it  copld  be  well  to  lose  the  world  for  a  woman,  it 
would  be  wen  to  lose  it  for  her.  Tiolet,  with  all  her  skill,  and  all 
her  strength,  and  all  her  grace,  could  never  have  written  such  a  letter 
as  that  which  he  still  held  in  his  pocket.  The  best  charm  of  awon^an 
is  that  she  should  be  soft;,  and  trusting,  and  generous ;  and  who  ever 
had  been  more  soft,  more  trusting,  and  more  generous  than  his  Mary? 
Of  course  he  would  be  true  to  her,  though  he  did  lose  the  world. 

But  to  yield  such  a  triumph  to  the  Batlers  and  Bonteens  whom. he 
left  behind  him, — ^to  let  them  have  their  will  over  him, — ^to  know  that 
they  would  rejoioq  scurrilously  behind  his  back  over  his  downfall ! 
The  feeling  was  terrible  to  him.  The  last  words  which  Bonteea  bad 
spoken  made  it  impossible  to  him  now  not  to  support  his  old  Bri^nd 
Mr.  Monk.  It  was  not  only  what  Bonteen  had  said,  but  that  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bonteen  so  plainly  indicated  what  would  be  the  words 
of  all  the  other  Bonteens.  He  knew  that  he  was  weak  in  this.  He 
knew  that  had  he  been  strong,  he  would  have  allowed  himself  to.be 
guided, — ^if  not  by  the  firm  decision  of  his  own  spirit, — by  the  counsels 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Gh'esham  and  Lord  Cantrip,  and  not  by  the 
sarcasms  of  the  Bonteens  and  Batlers  of  official  life.  But  men  who 
sojourn  amidst  savagery  fear  the  mosquito  more  than  Ihey  do  the  lion. 
He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  should  yield  his  blood  to  sncb  a 
one  as  Bonteen. 

And  he  must  yield  his  blood,  unless  lie  coold  vote  for  Mr.  Monk's 
motion,  and  hold  his  ground  afterwards  among  fhem  all  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  would  at  any  rate  see  the  se&sion  out,  and  try  a 
fall  with  Mr.  Bonteen  when  they  should  be  sitting  on  different 
benches, — ^if  ever  fortune  should  give  him  an  opportunity.  And  in 
the  meantime,  what  should  he  do  about  Madame  Goesler  ?  What  a 
fate  was  his  to  have  the  handsomest  woman  in  London  with  thousands 
and  iSiousands  a  year  at  his  disposal !  For, — so  he  now  swore  to 
himself, — ^Madame  Goesler  was  the  handsomest  woman  in  Lo&don, 
as  Mary  Flood  Jones  was  the  sweetest  girl  in  all  the  world. 

He  had  not  arrived  at  any  decision  wo  fixed  as  to  make  him  eom- 
fortable  when  lie  Went  home  and  dressed  for  Mrs.  Gresham's  parlj«, 
And  yet  he  knew, — he  thought  that  he  knew  that  he  would  be  iagon 
to  Mary  Flood  Jones. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  FEIMS  inNISTES's  HOUSE. 

The  rooms  and  passages  and  staircases  at  Mrs.  Gresliam's  house 
were  Tery  crowded  when  Phineas  arrived  there.  Men  of  all  shades 
of  pditice  were  tSiere,  and*th©  wives  and  daughters  of  snch  men  ; 
ind  there  was  a  streak  of  royalty  in  one  of  the  saloons,  and  a  whole 
ninbow  of  foreign  ministers  with  their  stars,  and  two  bhie  ribbons 
were  to  be  seen  together  on  the  first  landing-place,  with  a  stont 
lady  between  them  -earrying  diamonds  enough  to  load  a  pannier. 
Everybody  was  there.  Phineas  found  that  even  Lord  Chiltem  was 
come,  as  he  stumbled  across  his  Mend  on  the  first  foot-ground  that 
he  gimed  in  his  ascent  towards  the  rooms.  "  Halloa, — ^you  here?'* 
Badntineas,  "  Yes,  by  (3reorge!"  said  the  other,  **  but  I  am  going 
to  escape  as  soon  as  possible.  Fve  been  trying  to  make  my  way  up 
for  the  last  hour,  but  could  never  get  round  that  huge  promontory 
ttere.  Laizra  was  more  persevering."  "  Is  Kennedy  here  ? " 
Fbineas  whispered.  **  I  do  not  know,""  said  Chiltem,  "  but  she  was 
determined  to  run  the  chance.^' 

A  little  higber  up, — for  l^nneas  was  blessed  "^h  more  patience 
than  Lord  Cldltera  possessed, — he  came  npon  Mr.  Monk.  "  So  you 
ire  still  a^nitted  privately,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Oh  dear  yes, — and  we  have  just  been  having  a  most  friendly 
conversatieo  about  you.  What  a  man  he  is !  He  knows  everything. 
He  is  so  aee^irate ;  so  just  in  the  abstract, — and  in  the  abstract  so 
gBoewwBst** 

**  He  has  been  very  generous  to  me  in  detail  as  well  as  in  abstract," 
said  Phineas. 

•*  Ah,  yes ;  I  am  not  thinking  of  indBviduals  exactly.  His  want  of 
generosity  is  to  large  masses, — ^to  »  party,  to  classes,  to  a  people ; 
whereas  his  generosity  is  for  mankind  at  large.  He  assumes  the 
god,  aSecte  to  nod,  and  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.  But  1  have 
Bothing  to  say  against  him.  He  has  asked  me  here  to-night,  and  has 
talked  to  me  most  fanuHarly  about  Ireland." 

"  What  do  yoa  ^bmk  of  your  chance  of  a  second  reading  ?^  asked 
Phineas. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? — you  hear  more  of  those  things  ttau 
I  do.'' 

'*  Everybody  says  it  wM  be  a  dose  ^vision.** 

"  I  never  expected  it,^  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"Nor  I, — tffl  I  heard  what  Daubenj  said  at  the  first  reading. 
They  will  afl  vote  for  the  bill  en  masse, — hating  it  in  their  hearts  all 
fiteime.'* 

•*  Let  ui  h<jpe  they  are  not  so  bad  as  that." 
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''It  ifl  tbe  way  with  them  always.  They  do  all  onr  work  foma, 
— BaiHog  either  on  ono  tack  or  the  other.  That  is  their  ugo  ib 
croation,  that  when  we  split  among  ourselves,  as  we  alwa.ys  do,  they 
come  in  and  finish  our  job  for  ns.  It  muat  be  unpleasant  for  them  to 
be  always  doing  that  which  they  always  say  should  never  be  done 
at  ali;^ 

"  Wherever  the  gift  horse  may  come  from,  I  shall  not  look  it  in  the 
mouth,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "  There  is  only  one  man  in  the  House 
whom  I  hope  I  may  not  see  in  the  lobby  with  me,  and  that  Is 
yonrseif*" 

"The  question  is  decided  now/'  said  Phineaa, 

**  And  how  is  it  decided?'* 

Phineas  could  not  tell  his  friend  that  a  question  of  so  great  magni- 
tude to  him  had  been  decided  by  the  Inst  sting  which  he  had  received 
from  an  insect  eo  contemptible  as  Mr.  Bon  teen,  bat  he  e  repressed  the 
feeling  as  well  as  ho  knew  how  to  express  it,  "  Ob,  I  shall  be  with 
you.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  I  know  how  good  yoa 
are*  But  I  could  not  stand  it.  Men  arc  beginning  already  to  B&y 
thingfl  which  almost  make  me  get  up  and  kick  tb em.  If  I  can  help 
it,  I  will  give  occasion  to  no  man  to  hint  anything  to  me  which  can 
make  me  be  so  wretched  as  I  have  been  to-day.  Pray  do  not  say 
imything  more.     My  idea  is  that  1  shall  resign  to-morrow/* 

**Thcn  I  hope  that  wc  may  fight  the  battle  side  by  side/*  said 
Mr.  Monk,  giving  him  his  hand^ 

"  Wo  will  fight  the  battle  side  hy  side/'  replied  Phineas- 

After  that  ho  pushed  hia  way  still  higher  up  the  etairs,  having 
no  special  purpose  in  view,  not  dreaming  of  any  such  buccosb  as  that 
of  reaching  his  host  or  hostess, — merely  feeling  that  it  should  be  a 
point  of  honour  with  him  to  make  a  tour  through  the  rooms  before 
ho  descended  the  stairs.  The  thing,  he  thought,  was  to  be  done 
with  courage  and  patience,  and  this  mighty  probably,  bo  the  last  time 
in  his  life  that  he  would  find  himself  in  the  house  of  a  Prime  Minisier. 
JuBt  at  Oie  turn  of  tbo  balustrade  at  tho  top  of  the  stairs^  he  found 
Mr*  Grcsham  in  the  very  spot  on  which  Mr.  Monk  had  been  talking 
^siik  him.  *' Very  glad  to  see  you/*  said  Mr.  Gresham.  ^'  Yon,  1 
find,  are  a  persevering  man,  with  a  genius  for  getting  upwards.*^ 

*^  Like  the  sparks/*  said  Phineas. 

**  Not  quite  so  quickly/*  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

**  But  with  the  same  asBuiance  of  speedy  losn  of  my  little  light /^ 

It  did  not  suit  Mr.  Gresham  to  understand  this,  so  he  changed  tlio 
subject-     "  Have  you  seen  the  news  from  America?*' 

'*  Yes,  I  have  seen  it,  but  do  not  believe  it/'  said  Phineas, 

*^  Ah,  you  have  such  faith  in  a  combination  of  British  colonies, 
properly  backed  in  Downing  Btreet,  as  to  think  them  strong  against 
a  world  in  arms.  In  your  place  I  should  hold  to  the  eame  doctmio^ 
—hold  to  it  stoutly/' 
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"And  yon  do  now,  I  hope,  Mr.Gresliam  ?" 

"  Well, — yes, — I  am  not  down-hearted.     But  I  confess  to  a  feeling 

ibai  the  world  would  go  on  even  though  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  a 

fiiogle  province  in  North  America.    But  that  is  for  your  private  ear. 

Yoa  are  not  to  whisper  that  in  Downing  Street.*'     Then  there  came 

up  somebody  else,  and  Phineas  went  on  upon  his  slow  course.    He 

had  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  Mr.  Gresham  that  he  could  go 

to  Downing  Street  no  more,  but  such  opportunity  had  not  reached 

him. 

For  a  long  time  he  found  himself  stuck  close  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Fltzgibbon, — ^Miss  Aspasia  Fitzgibbon^ — ^who  had  once  relieved  him 
^m  terrible  pecuniary  anxiety  by  paying  for  him  a  sum  of  money 
which  was  due  by  him  on  her  brother's  account.  <'  It's  a  very  nice 
thing  to  be  here,  but  one  does  get  tired  of  it,"  said  Miss  Fitzgibbon. 

'*  Very  tired,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Of  course  it  is  a  part  of  your  duty,  Mr.  Finn.  You  are  on  your 
promotion  and  are  bound  to  be  here.  When  I  asked  Laurence  to 
<^ome,  he  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  till  the  cards  were  shuffled 
again." 

"They'll  be  shuffled  very  soon,"  said  Phineas. 

'*  Whatever  colour  comes  up,  you'll  hold  trumps,  I  know,"  said 
the  lady.  '<  Some  hands  always  hold  trumps."  He  could  not  explain 
^  Miss  Fitzgibbon  that  it  would  never  again  be  his  fate  to  hold  a 
single  trump  in  his  hand ;  so  he  made  another  fight,  and  got  on  a 
few  steps  farther. 

He  said  a  word  as  he  went  to  half  a  dozen  friends, — as  friends 
went  with  him.  He  was  detained  for  five  minutes  by  Lady  Baldock, 
who  was  very  gracious  and  very  disagreeable.  She  told  him  that 
Violet  was  in  the  room,  but  where  she  did  not  know.  ''  She  is  some- 
where with  Lady  Laura,  I  believe ;  and  really,  Mr.  Finn,  I  do  not 
^  it"  Lady  Baldock  had  heard  that  Phineas  had  quarrelled  with 
Lord  Brentford,  but  had  not  heard  of  the  reconciliation.  <'  Beally,  I 
<io  not  like  it.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  in  the  house,  and 
nobody  knows  what  may  happen." 

"Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  likely  to  say  an3rthing." 

'*  One  cannot  tell.  And  when  1  hear  that  a  woman  is  separated 
to  her  husband,  I  always  think  that  she  must  have  been  impru- 
<^t.  It  may  be  uncharitable,  but  I  think  it  is  most  safe  so  to 
WMider." 

*'  As  far  as  I  have  heard  the  circumstances,  Lady  Laura  was  quite 
ri^'*  said  Phineas. 

''  It  may  be  so.  Gentlemen  will  always  take  the  lady's  part, — of 
^oorse.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  a  daughter  separated 
frtttt  her  husband, — ^very  sorry." 

Roneas,  who  had  nothing  now  to  gain  from  Lady  Baldock's 
^mor,  left  her  abruptly,  and  went  on  again.     He  had  a  great  desire 
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to  see  Lady  Laura  and  Yiolet  together,  though  he  could  hardly  tell 
himself  why.  He  had  not  seen  Miss  Effingham  since  his  return  from 
Lreland,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  met  her  alone  he  could  hardly  have 
talked  to  her  with  comfort ;  hut  he  knew  that  if  ho  met  her  with 
Lady  Laura,  she  would  greet  him  as  a  friend,  and  speak  to  him  as 
though  there  were  no  cause  for  embarrassment  between  them.  But 
he  was  so  far  disappointed,  that  he  suddenly  encountered  Yiolet 
alone.  She  had  been  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Baldock,  and 
Phineas  saw  her  cousin  leave  her.  But  he  would  not  be  such  a 
coward  as  to  avoid  her,  especially  as  he  knew  that  she  had  seen  him. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Finn ! "  she  said,  *'  do  you  see  that  ?  " 

"See  what?" 

"Look.  There  is  Mr.  Kennedy.  We  had  heard  that  it  was 
possible,  and  Laura  made  me  promise  that  I  would  not  leave  her." 
Phineas  turned  his  head,  and  saw  Mr.  Kennedy  standing  with  his 
back  bolt  upright  against  a  door-post,  with  his  brow  as  black  as 
thunder.  **  She  is  just  opposite  to  him,  vfh&tQ  he  can  see  her,*'  said 
Violet.  "  Pray  take  me  to  her.  He  will  think  nothing  of  you,  because 
I  know  that  you  are  still  friends  with  both  of  them.  I  came  away 
because  Lord  Baldock  wanted  to  introduce  me  to  Lady  Monser. 
You  know  he  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Mouser.** 

Phineas,  not  caring  much  about  Lord  Baldock  and  Miss  Mouser, 
took  Violet's  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  very  slowly  made  his  way 
across  the  room  to  the  spot  indicated.  There  they  found  Lady 
Laura  alone,  sitting  under  the  upas-tree  influence  of  her  husband's 
gaze.  There  was  a  concourse  of  people  between  them,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any  attempt  to  lessen  the 
distance.  But  Lady  Laura  had  found  it  impossible  to  move  while 
she  was  under  her  husband's  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said, "  could  you  find  Oswald  ?  I  know  he  is  here." 

"He  has  gone,"  said  Phineas.  "I  was  speaking  to  him  4own- 
stairs." 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  father  ?     He  said  he  would  come." 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  I  will  search." 

"  No ; — ^it  will  do  no  good.  I  cannot  stay.  His  carriage  is  there, 
I  know, — waiting  for  me."  Phineas  immediately  started  off  to  have 
the  carriage  called,  and  promised  to  return  with  as  much  celerity  as 
he  could  use.  As  he  went,  making  his  way  much  quicker  through 
the  crowd  than  he  had  done  when  he  had  no  such  object  for  haste, 
he  purposely  avoided  the  door  by  which  Mr.  Kennedy  had  stood.  It 
would  have  been  his  nearest  way,  but  his  present  service,  he  thoq^^ 
required  that  he  should  keep  i^f  from  the  man.  But  Mr.  Kennedy 
passed  through  the  door  and  intercepted  him  in  his  path. 

"  Is  she  going  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well.    Yes.    I  dare  say  she  may  before  long.    I  fihsll  loofc  i 
Lord  Brentford^s  earriage  by-and-by." 
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<<  Tell  her  she  need  not  go  because  of  me.  I  shall  not  return.  I 
shall  not  annoy  her  here.  It  would  have  been  much  better  that  a 
woman  in  such  a  plight  should  not  have  come  to  such  an  assembly." 

"You  would  not  wish  her  to  shut  herself  up.** 

"  I  would  wish  her  to  come  back  to  the  home  that  she  has  left, 
and,  if  there  be  any  law  in  the  land,  she  shall  be  made  to  do  so. 
You  tell  her  that  I  say  so.**  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  fought  his  way 
down  the  stairs,  and  Phineas  Finn  followed  in  his  wake. 

Aboat  half  an  hour  afterwards  Phineas  returned  to  the  two  ladies 
with  tidings  that  the  carriage  would  be  at  hand  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  below.     "  Did  he  see  you?"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"Yes,  he  followed  me.** 

"  And  did  he  speak  to  you  ?  ** 

"Yes ; — ^he  spoke  to  me.** 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  **  And  then,  in  the  presence  of  Violet, 
Phineas  gave  the  message.  He  thought  it  better  that  it  should  be 
given ;  and  were  he  to  decline  to  deliver  it  now,  it  would  never  be 
given.  "  Whether  there  be  law  in  the  land  to  protect  me,  or  whether 
there  be  none,  I  will  never  live  with  him,"  said  Lady  Laura.  ''  Is  a 
woman  like  a  head  of  cattle,  that  she  can  be  fastened  in  her  crib 
by  force  ?  I  will  never  live  with  him  though  all  the  judges  of  tho 
land  should  decide  that  I  must  do  so.** 

Phineas  thought  much  of  all  this  as  he  went  to  his  solitary 
lodgings.  After  all,  was  not  the  world  much  better  with  him  than 
it  was  with  either  of  those  two  wretched  married  beings  ?  And 
why?  He  had  not,  at  any  rate  as  yet,  sacrificed  for  money  or  social 
gains  any  of  the  instincts  of  his  nature.  He  had  been  fickle,  foolish, 
vain,  uncertain,  and  perhaps  covetous ; — ^but  as  yet  he  had  not  been 
^ilse.    Then  he  took  out  Mary's  last  letter  and  read  it  again. 
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COMFABING   MOTES. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  decide, — ^between  Lord  Chiltem 
and  Miss  Effingham, — ^which  had  been  most  wrong,  or  which  had 
been  nearest  to  the  right,  in  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  their 
separation.  The  old  lord,  wishing  to  induce  his  son  to  undertake 
work  of  some  sort,  and  feeling  that  his  own  eBforts  in  this  direction 
were  worse  than  useless,  had  closeted  himself  with  his  intended 
dioghter-in-law,  and  had  obtained  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would 
QB6  her  influence  with  her  lover.  ''  Of  course  I  think  it  right  that 
be  ehould  do  something,*'  Yiolet  had  said.  '*  And  he  will  if  you  bid 
Intt,*^  replied  the  EarL  Violet  expressed  a  great  doubt  as  to  this 
t  of  obedience;  but,  nevertheless,  she  promised  to  do  her 
i2 
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best,  and  she  did  her  best*  Lord  Gbiltem,  when  she  spoke  to  him, 
knit  his  brows  with  an  apparent  ferocity  of  anger  which  his  counten- 
ance frequently  expressed  without  any  intention  of  ferocity  on  his 
part.  He  was  annoyed,  but  was  not  savagely  disposed  to  Violet. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  very  savagely  dis- 
posed.    "  What  is  it  you  would  have  me  do  ?  *'  he  said. 

"  I  would  have  you  choose  some  occupation,  Oswald." 

*' What  occupation?  What  is  it  that  you  mean?  Ought  1  to  be 
a  shoemaker?" 

''  Not  that  by  preference,  1  should  say ;  but  that  if  you  please/* 
When  her  lover  had  frowned  at  her,  Violet  had  resolved, — had 
strongly  determined,  with  inward  assertions  of  her  own  rights, — ^that 
she  would  not  be  frightened  by  him. 

'*  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Violet.  You  know  that  1  cannot  bo  a 
shoemaker.*' 

"  You  may  go  into  Parliament." 

**  I  neither  can,  nor  would  I  if  I  could.     I  dislike  the  life." 

"  You  might  farm." 

"  I  cannot  afford  it." 

''  You  might, — might  do  anything.  You  ought  to  do  something. 
You  know  that  you  ought.  You  know  that  your  father  is  right  in 
what  he  says." 

"  That  is  easily  asserted,  Violet ;  but  it  would,  I  think,  be  better 
that  you  should  take  my  part  than  my  father*s,  if  it  be  that  yoa 
intend  to  be  my  wife." 

"  You  know  that  I  intend  to  be  your  wife ;  but  would  you  wish 
that  I  should  respect  my  husband  ?  " 

<'  And  will  you  not  do  so  if  you  marry  mc  ?"  he  asked. 

Then  Violet  looked  into  his  face  and  saw  that  the  frown  was 
blacker  than  ever.  The  great  mark  down  his  forehead  was  deeper 
and  more  like  an  ugly  wound  than  she  had  ever  seen  it;  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  anger ;  and  his  face  was  red  as  with  fiery  wrath.  If 
it  was  so  with  him  when  she  was  no  m3re  than  engaged  to  him,  howr 
would  it  be  when  they  should  be  man  and  wife  ?  At  any  rate,  sho 
would  not  fear  him, — not  now  at  least.  '*  No,  Oswald,"  she  said. 
*<  If  you  resolve  upon  being  an  idle  man,  I  shall  not  respect  you.  It 
is  better  that  I  should  tell  you  the  truth." 

<<  A  great  deal  better,"  he  said. 

"  How  can  I  respect  one  whose  whole  life  will  be, — will  be ?  " 

^'  WUl  be  what  ?"  he  demanded  with  a  loud  shout. 

"  Oswald,  you  are  very  rough  with  me." 

"  What  do  you  say  that  my  life  will  be  ?  " 

Then  she  again  resolved  that  she  would  not  fear  him.  **  It  will  Im 
discreditable,"  she  said. 

"  It  shall  not  discredit  you,"  he  replied.  **  I  will  not  bring  < 
on  one  I  have  loved  so  well.    Violet,  after  what  you  iiavft 
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had  better  part."  She  was  still  proad,  still  determined,  and  they  did 
part.  Though  it  nearly  broke  her  heart  to  see  him  leave  her,  she 
bid  him  go.  She  hated  herself  afterwards  for  her  severity  to  him ; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  wonld  not  submit  to  recall  the  words  which 
Rhe  had  spoken.  She  had  thought  him  to  be  wrong,  and,  so  thinking, 
had  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  and  her  privilege  to  tell  him  what  she 
thought.  But  she  had  no  wish  to  lose  him ; — no  wish  not  to  be  his 
wife  even,  though  he  should  be  as  idle  as  the  wind.  She  was  so 
eoDstituted  that  she  had  never  allowed  him  or  any  other  man  to  be 
mafiter  of  her  heart, — till  she  had  with  a  full  purpose  given  her  heart 
away.  The  day  before  she  had  resolved  to  give  it  to  one  man,  she 
might,  I  think,  have  resolved  to  give  it  to  another.  Love  had  not 
conquered  her,  but  had  been  taken  into  her  service.  Nevertheless, 
the  could  not  now  rid  herself  of  her  servant,  when  she  found  that 
his  services  would  stand  her  no  longer  in  good  stead.  She  parted 
from  Lord  Chiltem  with  an  assent,  with  an  assured  brow,  and  with 
much  dignity  in  her  gait;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  she  was  a 
prey  to  remorse.  She  had  declared  to  the  man  who  was  to  have 
be«n  her  husband  that  his  life  was  discreditable, — and,  of  course,  no 
man  would  bear  such  language.  Had  Lord  Chiltem  borne  it,  he 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  her  love. 

She  herself  told  Lady  Laura  and  Lord  Brentford  what  had 
•ccunred, — and  had  told  Lady  Baldock  also.  Lady  Baldock  had,  of 
course,  triumphed, — and  Violet  sought  her  revenge  by  swearing  that 
she  would  regret  for  ever  the  loss  of  so  inestimable  a  gentleman. 
**Then  why  have  you  given  him  up,  my  dear?'*  demanded  Lady 
Baldock.  *<  Because  1  found  that  he  was  too  good  for  me,*'  said 
Violet.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Lady  Baldock  was  not  justified, 
when  she  declared  that  her  niece  was  to  her  a  care  so  harassing  that 
no  aunt  known  in  history  had  ever  been  so  troubled  before. 

Lord  Brentford  had  fussed  and  fumed,  and  had  certainly  made 
things  worse.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  son,  and  then  made  it  up, 
ud  then  quarrelled  again, — swearing  that  the  fault  must  all  be 
attributed  to  Ohiltem's  stubbornness  and  Chiltem's  temper.  Latterly, 
however,  by  Lady  Laura's  intervention.  Lord  Brentford  and  his  son 
had  again  been  reconciled,  and  the  Earl  endeavoured  manfully  to 
bep  his  tongue  from  disagreeable  words,  and  his  face  from  evil 
looks,  when  his  son  was  present.  "  They  will  make  it  up,*'  Lady 
Laura  had  said,  ''  if  you  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  make  it  up  for 
ftem.  If  we  do,  they  will  never  come  together."  The  Earl  was 
convinced,  and  did  his  best.  But  the  task  was  very  difficult  to  him. 
How  was  he  to  keep  his  tongue  off  his  son  while  his  son  was  daily 
B^nng  things  of  which  any  father, — any  such  fiather  as  Lord  Brent- 
M, — eould  not  but  disapprove.  Lord  Chiltem  professed  to  disbe- 
Hete  even  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  one  occasion 
MNited  that  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  any  Prime  Minister  to 
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have  three  or  four  old  women  in  the  Cabinet.  The  father,  when  he 
heard  this,  tried  to  rebnke  his  son  tenderly,  strove  even  to  be  jocose. 
It  was  the  one  wish  of  his  heart  that  Violet  Effingham  should  be  his 
daughter-in-law.  But  even  with  this  wish  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
keep  his  tongue  off  Lord  Chiltem. 

When  Lady  Laura  discussed  the  matter  with  Violet,  Violet  would 
always  declare  that  there  was  no  hope.  '*  The  truth  is,*'  she  said  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  on  which  they  both  went  to  Mrs.  Gresham's, 
'*  that  though  we  like  each  other, — ^love  each  other,  if  you  choose  to 
say  so, — ^we  are  not  fit  to  be  man  and  wife.'* 

"  And  why  not  fit  ?  " 

*'  We  are  too  much  alike.  Each  is  too  violent,  too  headstrong,  and 
too  masterful.** 

"  You,  as  the  woman,  ought  to  give  way»"  said  Lady  Laura. 

'*  But  we  do  not  always  do  just  what  we  ought." 

'*  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  advise,  seeing  to  what  a  pass 
I  have  brought  myself.** 

**  Do  not  say  that,  dear  ;— or  rather  do  say  it,  for  we  have,  both 
of  us,  brought  ourselves  to  what  you  call  a  pass, — to  such  a  pass 
that  we  are  like  to  be  able  to  live  together  and  discuss  it  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  The  difference  is,  I  take  it,  that  yon  have  not  to  accuse 
yourself,  and  that  I  have.** 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  not  to  accuse  myself,**  said  Lady  Laura. 
<<  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  much  wrong  to  Mr.  Kennedy  since 
I  married  him ;  but  in  marrying  him  I  did  him  a  grievous  wrong." 

*'  And  he  has  avenged  himself.** 

**  We  will  not  talk  of  vengeance.  I  believe  he  is  wretched,  and 
I  know  that  I  am ; — and  that  has  come  of  the  wrong  that  I  have 
done.*' 

'*  I  will  make  no  man  wretched,**  said  Violet. 

''  Do  you  mean  that  your  mind  is  made  up  against  Oswald  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  and  I  mean  much  more.  I  say  that  I  will  make  no 
man  wretched.  Your  brother  is  not  the  only  man  who  is  so  weak  as 
to  be  willing  to  run  the  hazard.** 

"  There  is  Lord  Fawn.*' 

''  Yes,  there  is  Lord  Fawn,  certainly.  Perhaps  I  should  not  do 
him  much  harm ;  but  then  I  should  do  him  no  good.** 

"And  poor  Phineas  Finn.*' 

"Yes; — ^there  is  Mr.  Finn.  I  will  tell  you  something,  Liaora. 
The  only  man  I  ever  saw  in  the  world  whom  I  have  thought  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  possible  that  I  should  like, — like  enough  to  love 
as  my  husband, — except  your  brother,  was  Mr.  Finn." 

"And  now?" 

"  Oh ; — ^now ;  of  course  that  is  over,"  said  Violet. 

"It  is  over?" 

"  Quite  over.    Is  he  not  going  to  marry  Madame  Ghiedavf    X 
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soppose  all  thai  is  fixed  by  this  time.  I  hope  she  will  be  good  to 
him,  and  gracious,  and  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  give  him  his 
tea  comfortably  when  he  comes  up  tired  from  the  House ;  for  I  confess 
that  my  heart  is  a  little  tender  towards  Phineas  still.  1  shonld  not 
like  to  think  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  female  Philistine." 

"  I  diO  not  think  he  will  marry  Madame  Goesler." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  can  hardly  tell  you; — ^but  I  do  not  think  he  will.  And  you 
loved  him  once, — eh,  Violet  ?  " 

"Not  quite  that,  my  dear.  It  has  been  difficult  with  me  to  love. 
The  difficulty  with  most  girls,  I  fancy,  is  not  to  love.  Mr.  Finn, 
when  I  came  to  measure  him  in  my  mind,  was  not  small,  but  he  was 
sever  quite  tall  enough.  One  feels  oneself  to  be  a  sort  of  recruiting 
sergeant,  going  about  with  a  standard  of  inches.  Mr.  Finn  was  just 
half  an  inch  too  short.  He  lacks  something  in  individuality.  He  is 
t  little  too  much  a  friend  to  everybody." 

"  ShaU  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Violet  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  dear ;  though  I  fancy  it  is  one  I  know  already." 

"  He  is  the  only  man  whom  I  ever  loved,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"But  it  was  too  late  when  you  learned  to  love  him,"  said  Violet. 

'*  It  was  too  late,  when  I  was  so  sure  of  it  as  to  wish  that  I  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  felt  it  coming  on  me,  and  I  argued  with 
myself  that  such  a  marriage  would  be  bad  for  us  both.  At  that 
moment  there  was  trouble  in  the  family,  and  1  had  not  a  shilling  of 
my  own." 

"You  had  paid  it  for  Oswald." 

"At  any  rate,  I  had  nothing ; — and  he  had  nothing.  How  could 
I  have  dared  to  think  even  of  such  a  marriage  ? 

"Did  he  think  of  it,  Laura  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  did." 

"  You  know  he  did.     Did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?  *' 

"  Well ; — yes.  He  thought  of  it.  I  had  come  to  some  foolish, 
kalf-sentimental  resolution  as  to  friendship,  believing  that  he  and  I 
cotild  be  knit  together  by  some  adhesion  of  fraternal  affection  that 
should  be  void  of  offence  to  my  husband  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
he  was  asked  to  Loughlinter  when  I  went  there,  just  after  I  had 
accepted  Robert.  He  came  down,  and  I  measured  him  too,  as  you 
have  done.  I  measured  him,  and  I  found  that  he  wanted  nothing  to 
eome  up  to  the  height  required  by  my  standard.  I  think  I  knew  him 
better  than  you  did." 

"Very  possibly; — ^but  why  measure  him  at  all,  when  such  measure- 
ment was  useless  ?" 

"  Can  one  help  such  things  ?  He  came  to  me  one  day  as  I  was 
fitting  up  by  the  Linter.  You  remember  the  place,  where  it  makes . 
ite  first  leap." 

"I  remember  it  very  well." 
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<<  So  do  I.  Robert  had  shown  it  me  as  the  fairest  spot  in  all 
Scotland." 

**  And  there  this  lover  of  oars  sang  his  song  to  yon  ?'* 

^'  I  do  not  know  what  he  told  me  then ;  but  I  know  that  I  told 
him  that  I  was  engaged ;  and  I  felt  when  I  told  him  so  thai  my 
engagement  was  a  sorrow  to  me.  And  it  has  been  a  sorrow  from 
that  day  to  this." 

"  And  the  hero,  Phineas, — ^he  is  still  dear  to  you  ?  " 

**Deartome?" 

<*  Yes.  You  would  have  hated  me,  had  he  become  my  husband  ? 
And  you  will  hate  Madame  Goesler  when  she  becomes  his  wife  ?  " 

<*  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  no  dog  in  the  manger.  I  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  ^most  to  wish,  at  certain  moments,  that  you  should  accept 
him." 

"And  why?" 

^'  Because  he  has  wished  it  so  heartily." 

"  One  can  hardly  forgive  a  man  for  such  speedy  changes,"  said 
Violet. 

**  Was  I  not  to  forgive  him ; — ^I,  who  had  turned  mjrsolf  away  from 
him  with  a  fixed  purpose  the  moment  that  I  found  that  he  had  made 
a  mark  upon  my  heart  ?  I  could  not  wipe  off  the  mark,  and  yet 
I  married.    Was  he  not  to  try  to  wipe  off  his  mark  ?  " 

"  It  seems  that  he  wiped  it  off  very  quickly ; — and  since  that  he 
has  wiped  off  another  mark.  One  doesn't  know  how  many  marks  he 
has  wiped  off.  They  are  like  the  inn-keeper's  score  which  he  makes 
in  chalk.  A  damp  cloth  brings  them  all  away,  and  leaves  nothing 
behind." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?" 

"  There  should  be  a  little  notch  on  the  stick, — ^to  remember  by," 
said  Violet.  "  Not  that  I  complain,  you  know.  I  cannot  complain, 
as  I  was  not  notched  myself." 

"You  are  silly,  Violet." 

"  In  not  having  allowed  myself  to  be  notched  by  this  great 
champion." 

"  A  man  like  Mr.  Finn  has  his  life  to  deal  with, — ^to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  to  divide  it  between  work,  pleasure,  duty,  ambition, 
and  the  rest  of  it  as  best  he  may.  If  he  have  any  softness  of  heart, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  him  that  love  should  bear  a  part  in  all  these 
interests.  But  a  man  will  be  a  fool  who  will  allow  love  to  be  the 
master  of  them  all.  He  will  be  one  whose  mind  is  so  ill-balanced  as 
to  allow  him  to  be  the  victim  of  a  single  wish.  Even  in  a  woman 
passion  such  as  that  is  evidence  of  weakness,  and  not  of  strength." 

"  It  seems,  then,  Laura,  that  you  are  weak." 

"  And  if  I  am,  does  that  condemn  him  ?  He  is  a  man,  if  I  judge 
him  rightly,  who  will  be  constant  as  the  sun,  when  constancy  can  bo 
of  service." 
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**  You  mean  that  the  fbtare  Mrs.  Finn  will  be  secure  ?  ** 

"That  is  what  I  mean ; — and  that  you  or  I,  had  either  of  us  chosen 
to  Uke  his  name,  might  have  heen  quite  secure.  We  have  thought 
it  right  to  refuse  to  do  so." 

"And  how  many  more,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Yon  are  unjust,  and  unkind,  Violet.  So  imjust  and  unkind  that 
it  is  clear  to  me  he  has  just  gratified  your  vanity,  and  has  never 
Umche^  your  heart.  What  would  you  have  had  him  do,  when  1  told 
\m  thai  I  was  engaged  ?  " 

"I  suppose  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  not  have  gone  to  Blankenherg 
with  him." 

"Violet!" 

"  That  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  do.  But  even  that  does 
Bot  adjust  things  finally ;— does  it  ?  "  Then  some  one  came  upon 
them,  and  the  conversation  was  brought  to  an  end. 
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When  Phineas  Finn  left  Mr.  Gresham*s  house  he  had  quite  resolved 
▼hat  he  would  do.  On  the  next  morning  he  would  tell  Lord  Cantrip 
that  his  resignation  was  a  necessity,  and  that  he  would  take  that 
nobleman^s  advice  as  to  resigning  at  once,  or  waiting  till  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Monk's  Irish  Bill  would  be  read  for  the  second  time. 

"  My  dear  Finn,  I  can  only  say  that  I  deeply  regret  it,"  said  Lord 
Cantrip. 

"  So  do  I.  I  regret  to  leave  office,  which  I  like, — and  which  indeed 
I  want.  I  regret  specially  to  leave  this  office,  as  it  has  been  a  thorough 
pleasure  to  mo ;  and  I  regret,  above  all,  to  leave  you.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  Monk  is  right,  and  I  find  it  impossible  not  to  support 
him." 

"  I  wish  that  Mr.  Monk  was  at  Bath,"  said  Lord  Cantrip. 

^lineas  could  only  smile,  and  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  say  that 
even  though  Mr.  Monk  were  at  Bath  it  would  not  probably  make 
omch  difference.  When  he  tendered  his  letter  of  resignation,  Lord 
Cantrip  begged  him  to  withdraw  it  for  a  day  or  two.  He  would,  ho 
said,  speak  to  Mr.  Gresham.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  ot 
Mr.  Monk's  Bill  would  not  take  place  till  that  day  week,  and  the 
reagnation  would  be  in  time  if  it  was  tendered  before  Phineas  either 
spoke  or  voted  against  the  Government.  So  Phineas  went  back  to  his 
room,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  useful  in  some  work  apper- 
tatmng  to  his  favourite  Colonies. 

T^i  conversation  had  taken  place  on  a  Friday,  and  on  the  following 
ftmday,  early  in  the  day,  he  left  his  rooms  after  a  late  breakfast, — a 
pR^oo^ed  breakfast,  during  which  he  had  been  studying  tenant-right 
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statistics,  preparing  his  own  speech,  and  endeavouring  to  look  forward 
into  the  futnre  which  that  speech  was  to  do  so  much  to  inflaence, — 
and  turned  his  face  towards  Park  Lane.  There  had  heen  a  certain 
understanding  between  him  and  Madame  Goesler  that  he  was  to  call 
in  Park  Lane  on  this  Sunday  morning,  and  then  declare  to  her  what 
was  his  final  resolve  as  to  the  office  which  he  held.  ''  It  is  simply 
to  bid  her  adieu,"  he  said  to  himself,  '<  for  I  shall  hardly  see  her 
again.*'  And  yet,  as  he  took  off  his  morning  easy  coat,  and  dressed 
himself  for  the  streets,  and  stood  for  a  moment  before  his  looking- 
glass,  and  saw  that  his  gloves  were  fresh  and  that  his  boots  were 
properly  polished,  I  think  there  was  a  care  about  his  person  which 
he  would  have  hardly  taken  had  he  been  quite  assured  that  he  simply 
intended  to  say  good-bye  to  the  lady  whom  he  was  about  to  visit. 
But  if  there  were  any  such  conscious  feeling,  he  administered  to  him- 
self an  antidote  before  he  left  the  house.  On  returning  to  the  sitting- 
room  he  went  to  a  little  desk  from  which  he  took  out  the  letter  from 
Mary  which  the  reader  has  seen,  and  carefully  perused  every  word  of 
it.  "  She  is  the  best  of  them  all,*'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  refolded 
the  letter  and  put  it  back  into  his  desk.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  well 
that  a  man  should  have  any  large  number  from  whom  to  select  a 
best ;  as,  in  such  circumstances,  he  is  so  very  apt  to  change  his  judg- 
ment from  hour  to  hour.  The  qualities  which  are  the  most  attractive 
before  dinner  sometimes  become  the  least  so  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  was  warm,  and  he  took  a  cab.  It  would  not  do  that 
he  should  speak  even  his  last  farewell  to  such  a  one  as  Madame 
Goesler  with  all  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  long  walk  upon  him.  Having 
been  so  careful  about  his  boots  and  gloves,  he  might  as  well  use  his 
care  to  the  end.  Madame  Goesler  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  who 
spared  herself  no  trouble  in  making  herself  as  pretty  as  Nature  would 
allow,  on  behalf  of  those  whom  she  favoured  with  her  smiles ;  and  to 
such  a  lady  some  special  attention  was  due  by  one  who  had  received 
so  many  of  her  smiles  as  had  Phineas.  And  he  felt,  too,  that  there 
was  something  special  in  this  very  visit.  It  was  to  be  made  by 
appointment,  and  there  had  come  to  be  an  understanding  between 
them  that  Phineas  should  tell  her  on  this  occasion  what  was  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  his  friture  life.  I  think  that  he  had  been 
very  wise  in  fortifying  himself  with  a  frirther  glance  at  our  dear  Mary's 
letter,  before  he  trusted  himself  within  Madame  Goesler's  door. 

Yes ; — ^Madame  Goesler  was  at  home.  The  door  was  opened  by 
Madame  Goesler's  own  maid,  who,  smiling,  explained  that  the  other 
servants  were  all  at  church.  Phineas  had  become  sufficiently  inti- 
mate at  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  MbAqsdb 
Goesler's  own  maid,  and  now  made  some  little  half-familiar  remark 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  visit  during  church  time.  '<  Madame  will 
not  refrise  to  see  you,  I  am  tlunking,"  said  the  girl,  who  was  a  German. 
«And  she  is  alone ?'*  asked  Phineas.     <' Alone?    Yes; — of  courae 
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sbe  is  ilone.  Who  should  he  with  her  now  ?  '*  Then  she  took  him 
np  into  the  drawing-room  ;  hat,  when  there,  he  found  that  Madame 
Goesler  was  absent.  '<  She  shall  be  down  directly,"  said  the  girl. 
"I  shall  tell  her  who  is  here,  and  she  will  come.*' 

It  was  a  very  pretty  room.  It  may  almost  he  said  that  there  could 
be  no  prettier  room  in  all  London.  It  looked  out  across  certain 
small  private  gardens, — ^which  were  as  bright  and  gay  as  money  could 
make  them  when  brought  into  competition  with  London  smoke, — 
ri^t  on  to  the  park.  Outside  and  inside  the  window,  flowers  and 
green  things  were  so  arranged  that  the  room  itself  almost  looked  as 
titongh  it  were  a  bower  in  a  garden.  And  everything  in  that  bower 
was  rich  and  rare ;  and  there  was  nothing  there  which  annoyed  by 
its  rarity  or  was  distasteful  by  its  richness.  The  seats»  though  they 
were  costly  as  money  could  buy,  were  meant  for  sitting,  and  were 
comfortable  as  seats.  There  were  books  for  reading,  and  the  means 
of  reading  them.  Two  or  three  gems  of  English  art  were  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  could  be  seen  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  mirrors. 
And  there  were  precious  toys  lying  here  and  there  about  the  room, — 
toys  very  precious,  but  placed  there  not  because  of  their  price,  but 
because  of  their  beauty.  Phineas  already  knew  enough  of  the  art  of 
fiving  to  be  aware  that  the  woman  who  had  made  that  room  what  it 
was,  had  charms  to  add  a  beauty  to  everything  she  touched.  What 
would  such  a  life  as  his  want,  if  graced  by  such  a  companion, — such 
a  life  as  his  might  be,  if  the  means  which  were  hers  were  at  his 
eommand  ?  It  would  v^ant  one  thing,  he  thought, — ^the  self-respect 
which  he  would  lose  if  he  were  false  to  the  girl  who  was  trusting 
bim  with  such  sweet  trust  at  home  in  Ireland. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Madame  Goesler  was  with  him,  and,  though 
be  did  not  think  about  it,  he  perceived  that  she  was  bright  in  her 
apparel,  that  her  hair  was  as  soft  as  eare  could  make  it,  and  that 
every  charm  belonging  to  her  had  been  brought  into  use  for  his 
grat^cation.  He  almost  told  himself  that  he  was  there  in  order  that 
be  might  ask  to  have  all  those  charms  bestowed  upon  himself.  He 
did  not  know  who  had  lately  come  to  Park  Lane  and  been  a  suppliant 
for  the  possession  of  those  rich  endowments ;  but  I  wonder  whether 
&ey  would  have  been  more  precious  in  his  eyes  had  he  known  that 
they  had  so  moved  the  heart  of  the  great  Duke  as  to  have  induced 
bim  to  lay  his  coronet  at  the  lady's  feet.  I  think  that  had  he  known 
that  the  lady  had  refused  the  coronet,  that  knowledge  would  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  prize. 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,"  she  said,  as  she  gave 
Mn  her  hand.  **I  was  an  owl  not  to  be  ready  for  you  when  you 
tM  me  that  you  would  come." 

"No ; — but  a  bird  of  paradise  to  come  to  me  so  sweetly,  and  at  an 
Imbt  when  all  the  other  birds  refuse  to  show  the  feather  of  a  single 
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*'And  you, — ^you  feel  like  a  naughty  boy,  do  you  not,  in  thus 
coming  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  ?  '* 

**  Do  you  feel  like  a  naughty  girl  ?  " 

'<  Yes ; — -just  a  little  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  care  for 
everybody  to  hear  that  I  received  visitors, — or  worse  still,  a  visitor, 
— at  this  hour  on  this  day.  But  then  it  is  so  pleasant  to  feel  oneself 
to  be  naughty!  There  is  a  Bohemian  flavour  of  picnic  about  it 
which,  though  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  rich  gusto  of  real  wicked- 
ness, makes  one  fancy  that  one  is  on  the  border  of  that  delightfiQ 
region  in  which  there  is  none  of  the  constraint  of  custom, — ^where 
men  and  women  say  what  they  like,  and  do  what  they  like." 

"  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  be  on  the  borders,"  said  Phineas. 

**  That  is  just  it.  Of  course  decency,  morality,  and  propriety,  all 
made  to  suit  the  eye  of  the  public,  are  the  things  which  are  really 
delightful.  We  all  know  that,  and  live  accordingly, — as  well  as  we 
can.    I  do  at  least." 

*'  And  do  not  I,  Madame  Goesler  ?  " 

*'  I  know  nothing  about  that,  Mr.  Finn,  and  want  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions. But  if  you  do,  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  you  often 
envy  the  improper  people, — the  Bohemians, — the  people  who  don't 
trouble  themselves  about  keeping  any  laws  except  those  for  breaking 
which  they  would  be  put  into  nasty,  unpleasant  prisons.  I  envy 
them.    Oh,  how  I  envy  them  ! " 

"But  you  are  free  as  air." 

**  The  most  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  creature  in  the  world  ! 
I  have  been  fighting  my  way  up  for  the  last  four  years,  and  have  not 
allowed  myself  the  liberty  of  one  flirtation ; — ^not  often  even  the 
recreation  of  a  natural  laugh.  And  now  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  don't 
find  myself  falling  back  a  year  or  two,  just  because  I  have  allowed 
you  to  come  and  see  me  on  a  Sunday  morning.  When  I  told  Lotta 
that  you  were  coming,  she  shook  her  head  at  me  in  dismay.  But 
now  that  you  are  here,  tell  me  what  you  have  done." 

*'  Nothing  as  yet,  Madame  Goesler." 

**  I  thought  it  was  to  have  been  settled  on  Friday  ?  " 

*'It  was  settled, — ^before  Friday.  Indeed,  as  I  look  back  at  it  all 
now,  I  can  hardly  tell  when  it  was  not  settled.  It  is  impossible,  and 
has  been  impossible,  that  I  should  do  otherwise.  I  still  hold  my 
place,  Madame  Goesler,  but  I  have  declared  that  I  shall  give  it  up 
before  the  debate  comes  on." 

"It  is  quite  fixed?" 

"  Quite  fixed,  my  friend." 

"And  what  next?"  Madame  Goesler,  as  she  thus  interrogated 
him,  was  leaning  across  towards  him  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  was 
placed,  with  both  her  elbows  resting  on  a  small  table  before  her. 
We  all  know  that  look  of  true  interest  which  the  countenance  of  m 
real  friend  will  bear  when  the  welfare  of  his  friend  is  in  queitmu 
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lliere  are  donbtless  some  who  can  assume  it  withoat  feeling, — as 

there  are  aetors  who  can  personate  all  the  passions.    But  in  ordinary 

Hfe  we  think  that  we  can  tmst  snch  a  face,  and  that  we  know  the  true 

look  when  we  see  it.     Phineas,  as  he  gazed  into  Madame  Goeslcr's 

eyes,  was  snre  that  the  lady  opposite  to  him  was  not  acting.     She  at 

least  was  anxious  for  his  welfare,  and  was  making  his  cares  her  own. 

''  What  next  ?  "  said  she,  repeating  her  words  in  a  tone  that  was 
somewhat  harried. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  there  wUl  be  any  next.  As  far  as  public  life 
18  concerned,  there  will  be  no  next  for  me,  Madame  Goesler.*' 

''That  is  out  of  the  question,**  she  said.  ^'You  are  made  for 
public  life.** 

"Then  I  shall  be  untrue  to  my  making,  I  fear.  But  to  speak 
plainly •• 

"Yes;  speak  plainly.     I  want  to  understand  the  reality.*' 

"The  reality  is  this.  I  shall  keep  my  seat  to  the  end  of  the 
session,  as  I  think  I  may  be  of  use.     After  that  I  shall  give  it  up.* 

"Besign  that  too  ?  **  she  said  in  a  tone  of  chagrin. 

"The  chances  are,  I  think,  that  there  will  be  another  dissolution. 
K  they  hold  their  own  against  Mr.  Monk*s  motion,  then  they  will 
pass  an  Irish  Beform  Bill."   After  that  I  think  they  must  dissolve.** 

"And  you  will  not  come  forward  again  ?  *' 

"  I  cannot  afford  it.*' 

"Psha !     Some  five  hundred  pounds  or  so  ! " 

"And,  besides  that,  I  am  well  aware  that  my  only  chance  at  my 
old  profession  is  to  give  up  all  idea  of  Parliament.  The  two  things 
iire  not  compatible  for  a  beginner  at  the  law.  I  know  it  now,  and 
have  bought  my  knowledge  by  a  bitter  experience.'* 

"  And  where  will  you  live  ?  " 

"In  Dublin,  probably." 

"And you  will  do, — ^will  do  what  ?" 

"  Anything  honest  in  a  barrister's  way  that  may  be  brought  to  me. 
1  hope  that  I  may  never  descend  below  that." 

"  You  will  stand  up  for  all  the  blackguards,  and  try  to  make  out 
that  the  thieves  did  not  steal." 

"It  may  be  that  that  sort  of  work  may  come  in  my  way." 

"  And  you  will  wear  a  wig  and  try  to  look  wise." 

"  The  wig  is  not  universal  in  Ireland,  Madame  Goesler." 

"  And  you  will  wrangle,  as  though  your  very  soul  were  in  it,  for 
Komebody's  twenty  pounds  ?  " 

"Exactly." 

"  You  have  already  made  a  name  in  the  gi*eatest  senate  in  the 
worid,  and  have  governed  other  countries  larger  than  your  own — " 

"  No ; — ^I  have  not  done  that.     I  have  governed  no  country." 

"I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  you  cannot  do  it.  It  is  out  of  the 
fui&nu    Men  may  move  forward  from  little  work  to  big  work ;  but 
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they  cannot  move  back  and  do  little  work,  wben  they  have  had  tasks 
which  were  really  great.  I  tell  yon,  Mr.  Finn,  that  the  House  of 
Parliament  is  the  place  for  you  to  work  in.  It  is  the  only  place ; — 
that  and  the  abodes  of  ministers.  Am  not  I  your  Mend  who  tell 
you  this?" 

"  I  know  that  you  are  my  friend." 

**  And  will  you  not  credit  me  when  I  tell  you  this  ?  What  do  you 
fear,  that  you  should  run  away  ?  You  have  no  wife ; — no  children. 
What  is  the  coming  misfortune  that  you  dread  ?  "  She  paused  a  moment 
as  though  for  an  answer,  and  he  felt  that  now  had  come  the  time 
in  which  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  tell  her  of  his  engagement 
with  his  own  Mary.  She  had  received  him  very  playfully ;  but  now 
within  the  last  few  minutes  there  had  come  upon  her  a  seriousness  of 
gesture,  and  almost  a  solemnity  of  tone,  which  made  him  conscious 
that  he  should  in  no  way  trifle  with  her.  She  was  so  earnest  in  h*r 
friendship  that  he  owed  it  to  her  to  tell  her  everything.  But  before 
he  could  think  of  the  words  in  which  his  tale  should  be  told,  she  had 
gone  on  with  her  quick  questions.  '*  Is  it  solely  about  money  that 
you  fear  ?"  she  said. 

**  It  is  simply  that  I  have  no  income  on  which  to  Hve." 

"  Have  I  not  offered  you  money  ?" 

"  But,  Madame  Goesler,  you  who  offer  it  would  yourself  despise 
me  if  I  took  it." 

"  No  ; — ^I  do  deny  it."  As  she  said  this, — ^not  loudly,  but  with 
much  emphasis, — she  came  and  stood  before  him  where  he  was 
sitting.  And  as  he  looked  at  her  he  could  perceive  that  there  was  a 
strength  about  her  of  which  he  had  not  beeil  aware.  She  was 
stronger,  larger,  more  robust  physically  than  he  had  hitherto  con- 
ceived. "I  do  deny  it,"  she  said.  "Money  is  neither  god  nor 
devil,  that  it  should  make  one  noble  and  another  vile.  It  is  an 
accident,  and,  if  honestly  possessed,  may  pass  from  you  to  me,  or 
from  me  to  you,  without  a  stain.  You  may  take  my  dinner  from  me 
if  I  give  it  you,  my  flowers,  my  friendship,  my, — my, — ^my  every- 
thing, but  my  money !  Explain  to  me  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
If  I  give  to  you  a  thousand  pounds,  now  this  moment,  and  you  take 
it,  you  are  base ; — ^but  if  I  leave  it  you  in  my  will, — and  die, — ^you 
take  it,  and  are  not  base.    Explain  to  me  the  cause  of  that." 

"  You  have  not  said  it  quite  all,"  said  Phineas  hoarsely. 

*'  What  have  I  left  nnsaid  ?  If  I  have  left  anything  unsaid,  do 
you  say  the  rest." 

"  It  is  because  you  are  a  woman,  and  young,  and  beautiful,  thai 
no  man  may  take  wealth  from  your  hands." 

"  Oh,  it  is  that ! " 

"  It  is  that  parUy." 

"  If  I  were  a  man  you  might  take  it,  though  I  were  yonag  end 
beautiful  as  the  morning  ?  " 
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"  No ; — presents  of  money  are  mlwajs  kui.     l^-fj  *"*""*  as 
the  spirit,  and  break  the  beaft." 
"And  specially  idien  given  by  a  waaatt's  >ariii  ?  ^ 
''It  seems  so  to  me.     Bot  I  rar*".-t  argse  c£  is.     IK>  dcc  Le<  c^ 
tilk  of  it  any  more." 

''Nor  can  I  argoe.     I  cannoi  azgse,  b:zi  I  eas  be  gercrccs. — v«rr 
generons.    I  can  deny  myself  for  my  friezd. — can  erea  ^wr  EiTscif 
in  my  own  esteem  for  my  friend.    I  can  do  z2»iTt  iLin  a  san  can  do 
£(ff  a  friend.     Toa  will  not  take  money  &v>ci  ciy  Land  ?  * 
"  No,  Madame  Groesler ; — I  oonnoi  do  that.** 

"  Take  the  hand  then  first.  When  ix  and  all  tLu  h  h:-lis  are  yoor 
own,  yon  can  help  yourself  as  yon  hsL**  So  sayizij,  she  siood  before 
him  with  her  right  hand  stretched  ont  towards  bin. 

What  man  will  say  that  he  woold  not  hare  been  tempted  ?  Or 
what  woman  will  declare  that  snch  temptaiion  should  hare  had  no 
£irce  ?  The  very  air  of  the  room  in  which  she  dweh  was  sweet  in 
his  nostrils,  and  there  hovered  aronnd  ho'an  halo  of  grace  and  beanty 
which  greeted  all  his  senses.  She  invited  him  to  join  his  lot  to  hers. 
in  order  that  she  might  give  to  him  all  that  was  needed  to  make  his 
life  rich  and  glorious.  How  would  the  Batlers  and  the  Bonteens 
envy  him  when  they  heard  of  the  prize  which  had  become  his !  The 
Cantrips  and  the  €h*eshams  would  feel  that  he  was  a  friend  douUy 
Tahable,  if  he  could  be  won  back ;  and  Hr.  Monk  would  greet  him 
as  a  fitting  ally, — an  ally  strong  with  tiie  strength  vdbich  he  had 
before  wanted.  With  whom  would  he  not  be  equal  ?  Whom  need 
he  fear  ?  Who  would  not  praise  him  ?  The  story  of  his  poor  Mary 
would  be  known  only  in  a  small  village,  out  beyond  the  Channel. 
I3ke  temptation  certainly  was  very  strong. 

But  he  had  not  a  moment  in  which  to  doubt.     She  was  standing 
there  with  her  face  turned  from  him,  but  with  her  hand  still  stretched 
towards  him.     Of  course  he  took  it.     What  man  so  placed  could  do 
other  than  take  a  woman's  hand  ? 
**  My  friend,"  he  said. 

"I  will  be  called  friend  by  you  no  more,"  she  said.  "You  must 
call  me  Marie,  your  own  Marie,  or  you  must  never  call  me  by  any 
name  again.  Which  shall  it  be,  sir  ?  "  He  paused  a  moment,  holding 
\et  hand,  and  she  let  it  lie  there  for  an  instant  while  she  listened. 
But  still  she  did  not  look  at  him.  "  Speak  to  me !  Tell  me  !  Which 
shall  it  be  ? ''  Still  he  paused.  "  Speak  to  me.  Tell  me  I  **  she  said 
again. 

"  It  cannot  be  as  you  have  hinted  to  me,"  he  said  at  last.     His 
words  did  not  come  louder  than   a   low  whisper;   but  they  were 
plainly  heard,  and  instantly  the  hand  was  withdrawn. 
"  Cannot  be !  '*  she  exclaimed.     "  Then  I  have  betrayed  myself.'* 
•*  No ; — Madame  Goesler." 
•*  Sir ;  I  say  yes  I     If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  leave  you.    You 
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'will,  I  know,  excuse  me  if  I  am  abrapt  to  yon."  Then  she  strode 
oat  of  the  room,  and  was  no  more  seen  of  the  eyes  of  Phineas  Finn. 

He  never  afterwards  knew  how  he  escaped  oat  of  that  room  and 
fonnd  his  way  into  Park  Lane.  In  after  days  he  had  some  memory 
that  he  remained  there,  he  knew  not  how  long,  standing  on  the  very 
spot  on  which  she  had  left  him ;  and  that  at  last  there  grew  upon 
him  almost  a  fear  of  moving,  a  dread  lest  he  shonld  be  Jieard«  an 
inordinate  desire  to  escape  withoat  the  soand  of  a  footfall,  without 
the  clicking  of  a  lock.  Everything  in  that  house  had  been  offered  to 
him.  He  had  refused  it  all,  and  then  felt  that  of  all  human  beings 
under  the  sun  none  had  so  little  right  to  be  standing  there  as  he. 
His  very  presence  in  that  drawing-room  was  an  insult  to  the  woman 
whom  he  had  driven  from  it. 

But  at  length  he  was  in  the  street,  and  had  found  his  way  across 
Piccadilly  into  the  Green  Park.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a 
spot  apart  from  the  Sunday  world,  he  threw  himself  cipon  the  turf, 
and  tried  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the  thing  that  he  had  done.  His 
first  feeling,  I  think,  was  one  of  pure  and  unmixed  disappointment ; 
— of  disappointment  so  bitter,  that  even  the  vision  of  his  own  Mary 
did  not  tend  to  comfort  him.  How  great  might  have  been  his 
success,  and  how  terrible  was  his  failure !  Had  he  taken  the 
woman's  hand  and  her  money,  had  he  clenched  his  grasp  on  the  great 
prize  offered  to  him,  his  misery  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  the 
first  moment  that  he  would  have  been  away  from  her.  Then,  indeed, 
— ^it  being  so  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  heart  within  his  breast, — 
there  would  have  been  no  comfort  for  him,  in  his  outlooks  on  any 
side.  But  even  now,  when  he  had  done  right, — ^knowing  weU  that 
he  had  done  right, — ^he  found  that  comfort  did  not  come  readily 
within  his  reach. 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  STOjiY  OF  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  XXXU. 

ON   THE   BELFRY. 

The  "  raw  recruit "  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  te8tin<^ 
fek  £uicy  that  he  should  like  to  be  sentry  on  the  lonely  tower.  Ho 
wfts  told  off  for  that  duty  the  same  night.  Midnight  sounded  with 
t  thin  jangling  voice  from  the  belfry  of  the  church  at  Goldenau, 
ts  Otto  Hemmerich,  having  toiled  up  the  v/inding,  narrow  stone 
staircase,  stepped  out  upon  the  roof,  prepared  to  watch  through 
his  term  of  sentinel  duty  in  the  dark  solitude.  Under  his  feet  was 
;be  leaden  roof,  weather- scarred  and  stained.  The  platform  whereon 
!ie  eonid  pace  was  rectangular  and  very  limited.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  cater  side  by  a  low  parapet,  scarcely  reaching  to  his  knee  as  he 
.<tood.  From  the  centre  of  the  square  tower  sprang  a  tapering  spire, 
which  rose  to  no  great  height,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  creaking 
weathercock  of  gilded  copper.  Thus,  whoso  ventured  to  climb  the 
?tcep  winding  stair,  and  issue  forth  on  to  the  roof  of  the  belfry  by  a 
bw  strait  doorway,  found  himself  on  the  narrow  strip  of  leaden 
nK>fing  which  surrounded  the  spire.  To  the  summit  of  the  spire 
itself  there  was  no  interior  way  of  arriving. 

One,  two,  three,  and  so  on  up  to  twelve,  sounded  the  bell  below. 
The  bell  which  was  the  clock's  voice,  hung  nearly  ten  feet  lower  than 
the  summit  of  the  tower.  Its  tone  was,  as  I  have  said,  thin  and 
i*Bghng ;  yet  more  thin  and  jangling  were  the  bells  which  chimed 
the  quarters ; — ting  tang,  ting  tang,  ting  tang,  ting  tang, — like  the 
^[oemlous  voice  of  an  old  man.  Thus  they  sounded  to  one  listening 
down  in  the  village.  Heard  nearer, — in  the  belfry  itself, — ^they  had 
aore  resonance;  and  there  remained,  after  the  clappers  had  ceased 
to  swing,  a  long  quivering  vibration,  which  seemed  to  quiver  in  the 
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vciy  core  of  the  ancient  stone-work,  and  the  mouldering  beams,  end 
the  dry  cracked  tiling. 

Otto  stood  by  the  parapet  looking  to  the  south-east,  as  the  last 
hum  of  the  twelfth  stroke  died  away  in  his  ear.  The  night  was  dark 
and  moonless ; — ^too  dark  for  it  to  be  possible  to  see  the  landscape 
stretching  far  below.  It  was  warm,  too,  as  it  had  been  all  day ; 
although  at  that  height,  and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  range 
of  the  Riesen-yebu*ge,  there  was  not  wanting  a  certain  freshness  in 
the  air.  All  below  was  dark  and  blank.  Only  straining  his  eyes 
as  they  grew  used  to  the  dimness,  Otto  could  discern  a  faint,  steely 
gleam  from  the  river,  looking  as  though  some  soldier  had  dropped 
his  bright  bayonet  upon  the  peaceful  meadows.  Here  and  there  a 
blacker  spot  gloomed  mysteriously ;  and  that  he  knew  was  thick 
tufty  woodland.  Not  a  light  shone  from  the  village ;  not  a  footstep 
sounded  in  its  straggling  street. 

Above  was  the  midnight  sky,  dark  and  unfathomable.  A  few  stars 
were  scattered  over  its  wide  expanse,  but  these  few  were  not  brilliant. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  veil  of  mist  over  the  heavens ;  and  on  the 
horizon,  motionless  masses  of  heavy  cloud  hung  dreamlike.  Otto 
leaned  his  back  against  the  central  spire  for  a  moment,  and  gazed 
through  the  darkness.  It  seemed  at  first  to  press  palpably  upon  his 
vision,  as  when  one  opens  one's  eyelids  in  water.  How  still  and 
peaceful  it  all  was  !  If  presently  yonder  bank  of  cloud  so  low  in  the 
west  should  be  riven  by  the  lightning  of  a  cannonade  !  How  would 
the  sleeping  hamlet  wake  and  cry  aloud  1  how  would  the  bugle  sound, 
and  the  drum  roll  ominously,  and  the  horses*  hoofs  strike  fiery  sparks 
from  the  road-flints !  how  would  the  bayonets  clash,  and  the  swords 
rattle,  and  the  tramp  of  men  walking  steadily  and  in  order,  to  meet 
their  fate,  sound  with  a  dull,  resolute  thud  through  the  valley,  and 
grow  fainter  in  the  distance  I  **  But  there  is  no  chance  of  that,  to- 
night," thought  Otto.  **  Next  week,  they  say,  we  are  to  move  onward 
into  Bohemia,  and  I  may  smell  powder  after  another  fashion  than  iii 
a  battue  in  the  Detmold  woods.'*  And  then  he  commenced  to  pace 
up  and  down  with  soldierly  regularity. 

One  o'clock ;  half-past  one ;  two.  Well,  it  was  lonely  up  there, 
r.ftcr  all.  Far  away  to  the  northward,  a  dog  began  to  bark  in  some 
larmstead,  and  was  answered  by  another  yet  more  distant.  Otto 
listened  to  their  hoarse  voices,  and  was  almost  sorry  when  they 
ceased.  The  silence  seemed  yet  more  silent  than  before.  He  thought 
of  a  certain  September  day,  when  he  was  a  school-boy,  and  made 
holiday  in  the  woods.  He  and  two  schoolfellows  had  passed  the 
v/hole  afternoon  under  the  leafy  arcades  of  the  forest.  And 
store  of  woodland  treasure  as  they  returned  to  Horn  with,  had  ] 
been  seen  ! — half-ripe  nuts ; — a  deserted  bird's  nest ; — some  ci 
orchids; — a  load  of  juicy,  crushed  blackberries,  wherewith  irrofimUb 
damage  was  done  in  the  way  of  stains ;    and  the  mosl 
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collection  of  rough  sticks  and  dry  i^vigs,  intended  for  some  elaborat  j 
cC'Qstruction  which  never  got  itself  constructed  ! 

"I  suppose  it  was  the  dog's  barking  set  me  thinking  of  that  day/^ 
said  Otto.  **  I  remember  a  great  mastiff  at  a  Jiiger's  cottage  where 
wo  asked  for  a  drink  of  milk,  gave  us  a  good  fright  with  his  terrible 
tlcep  voice.  But  he  soon  made  friends,  poor  beast.  I  wonder  how 
Lehmann's  old  Schnurr  is!"  **  Ting  tang;  ting  tang;  ting  tang;" 
~a  quarter  to  three !  Swoop  came  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  and  wailed 
for  a  minute  or  two  through  the  loop-holes  and  crannies  of  the  spire, 
and  the  weathercock  creaked  up  aloft,  complainingly.  Then  the  atmo- 
?phere  grew  dead  calm.  It  was  darker  than  ever.  The  sun  would  rise 
ai  about  a  quarter  to  four.  Otto  know  that.  He  knew,  also,  that 
according  to  the  saying,  **  it  is  always  the  darkest  the  hour  before 
day."  In  httle  more  than  an  hour  would  come  dayhght  and  his  release 
together.  Hark !  What  was  that  sound,  rising  upward  from  the 
village  ?  That  was  surely  the  roll  of  a  drum  !  A  single  horse  clattered 
np  the  street.  Then  there  was  a  bugle-call,  distinctly  audible  in  the 
motionless  air.  Lights  twinkled  in  more  than  one  casement.  What 
vas  going  on  ?  The  idea  of  a  sudden  night- attack  by  the  eiKJiny  came 
mto  the  head  of  the  solitary  sentinel  watching  from  the  tower ;  but 
after  a  while  he  dismissed  it.  There  was  no  sharp  crack  of  a  riflo- 
voUey,  no  crashing  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  no  heavy  artillery  rumbling 
over  the  roads.  Neither  were  any  voices  to  be  heaid,  such  as  would 
Imve  arisen  from  the  terrified  villagers  in  such  a  circumstance  as  that 
of  their  home  being  suddenly  turned  into  a  battle-ground. 

Otto  knelt  down,  and  leaning  his  chin  on  the  parapet,  listened 
intently.  Surely  men  were  gathering  on  the  open  space  around  the 
tower.  Yes ;  more  and  more  distinctly  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
footsteps.  Then  another  sharp,  sudden  roll  of  drums,  startling  the 
echoes  far  and  wide.  Again  a  momentary  silence.  A  loud,  clear 
voice  giving  out  the  vord  of  conmiand,  **  Mar-r-r-ch !  "  the  measured 
tramp  of  feet,  growing  fainter  as  it  receded  from  the  village ;  doors 
and  casements  closed  with  a  rattling  noise ;  then  again  profound,  and, 
thenceforward,  unbroken  silence.  **  Strange  !  "  thought  Otto,  as  he 
rose  from  his  knees,  after  some  time.  "  They  must  be  sending  a 
detachment  on  towards  the  frontier.  And  yet  wo  were  so  few  here, 
I  wonder  that  they  thought  it  well  to  divide  so  small  a  body."  As 
he  turned  to  resume  his  march,  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  broke 
through  the  darkness  in  the  east,  and  some  birds  began  to  stir  in 
tlicir  nests  amidst  the  stone-work  of  the  steeple. 

It  was  chill  and  raw  up  there  aloft,  and  Otto  began  to  sympathise 
with  his  comrade,  who  had  gone  straightway  to  the  Schenke,  or 
tillage  tavern,  on  being  relieved  from  his  term  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment as  sentry  on  the  belfry  tower.  **  Ting  tang;  ting  tang;  ting 
tang ;  ting  tang ; " — four  o'clock  in  the  morning !  Cocks  were  crowing 
lubtily  down  below.     The  swallows  were  all  alive,  and  darted  hither 
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and  thither  through  the  fast  brightoning  sky.  Tho  chattering  of 
garrulous  daws  grew  more  and  more  voluble,  as  they  flew  with  busy, 
flapping  wing  in  and  out  of  their  haunts  on  the  spire. 

Silver-grey ;  rose  colour ;  glowing  pm^ple  and  crimson ;  bright, 
gorgeous,  dazzling  gold !  There  was  the  sun  at  last,  burnishing  tho 
old  copper  weather-cock  into  temporary  brilliancy,  and  making  the 
river, —  steely  pale  erewhile, — flash  and  flow  like  molten  silver. 
Why  in  Heaven's  name, — or  in  some  other  name  less  speakablo, — 
did  they  not  come  to  relieve  guard  ?  There  was  Otto,  however,  and 
there  it  behoved  him  to  remain.  His  duty  was  clear;  and  from  a 
duty  that  was  clear,  he  had  never  flinched.  It  might  be  that  ho 
should  judge  amiss  what  was  his  duty ;  it  might  easily  be  that 
passion,  or  prejudice,  or  the  strain  of  family  obstinacy '  which  ho 
shared  with  his  uncle,  the  sacristan,  should  make  him  fail  to  see 
the  right  course  to  take  occasionally;  but  in  circumstances  where 
obedience  was  clearly  a  duty,  and  the  precision  of  a  military  com- 
mand left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  obedience  required,  Otto 
Hemmorich  might  safely  be  trusted  to  hold  to  the  right  with  uncon- 
querable tenacity. 

It  was  full,  broad  day.  The  old  clock  reported  tho  hour  to  be 
half-past  six.  Tho  good  people  of  Goldenau  wore  stirring  about 
their  daily  employments.  A  groat  portion  of  the  highway  to  the 
\dllage  could  be  seen  from  tho  belfry.  Here  and  there  its  dusty 
line  disappeared,  winding  between  rocks  or  skirting  some  swelling 
hill,  crowned  by  an  ancient  Schloss,  bosomed  amid  trees.  But  on 
as  much  of  the  road  as  could  be  seen,  broad- wheeled  Saxon  carts 
were  to  be  discerned  moving  heavily  and  steadily  along,  piled  with 
fresh  hay  or  other  country  produce.  Tho  mowers  were  a-fleld, 
cottagers  were  working  in  their  little  gardens,  cattle  and  sheep 
destined  for  the  Pi'ussian  commissariat  were  being  driven  on  towards 
Goldenau ;  but  neither  in  the  near  streets  and  lanes,  nor  on  the 
distant  road,  could  Otto  discern  a  glimpse  of  a  soldier's  uniform. 
Not  a  dark-blue  coat  was  to  bo  seen  anpvhere.  What  did  it  mcnn  ? 
What  could  have  become  of  all  his  comrades  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  unusual  gathering  of  the  burghers 
on  the  Platz  around  tho  tower.  Otto*s  keen  eyes  could  plainly  see 
the  gestures  and  the  expression  of  their  faces,  and  he  obser\'ed  that 
he  himself  was  obviously  the  subject  of  some  discussion  among  them ; 
for  every  now  and  then  an  old,  stout,  stolid- looking  man,  whom  he 
recognised  as  tho  Burgomaster  of  the  place,  raised  his  arm  and 
pointed  upward  to  where  tho  Prussian  8ontry*s  form  was  sharply, 
relieved  against  tho  sky  on  the  summit  of  the  belfry  tower.  A 
faint  suspicion  of  tho  truth  began  to  dawn  in  0tto*8  mind.  He 
examined  his  cartridge-box,  and  mado  sure  that  his  Ziindnadal* 
gewchr  was  in  good  working  order.  Then  ho  stood  qmto  stills 
waiting  for  what  should  come  next.  .        ^ 
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What  did  como  next  was  that  tho  Burj^omaster  advanced  singly 
from  the  little  crowd  of  men,  on  whose  skirts  a  number  of  women 
and  children  were  by  this  time  hovering,  and  putting  his  hollowed 
hands  to  his  mouth,  bellowed  out  a  long  speech,  addressed  to  Otto 
npon  the  tower.  Tho  long  speech  had  the  effect  of  making  the  stout 
Burgomaster  very  red  in  the  face,  and  of  exciting  very  evident  appro- 
bation amongst  his  fellow- Goldenauers ;  but,  farther  than  that,  it  pro- 
daeed  no  result  whatever.  For  partly  the  greatness  of  tho  distance, 
and  partly  the  South  German  accent,  still  strange  in  Otto's  ears,  and 
portly  the  fiact  that  the  Burgomaster  appeared  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  if  he  did  but  bawl  out  the  vowels  loud  and  long 
enough,  the  consonants  were  of  no  importance  to  his  speech,  ren- 
dered what  he  said  unintelligible  to  the  person  addressed. 

Otto  shook  his  head  and  touched  his  ears,  to  signify  that  he  could 
not  hear,  and  then  stood  still  again.  Upon  this,  the  Burgomaster, 
after  giving  an  angry  shrug  at  the  deplorable  waste  of  his  eloquence, 
beekoned,  and  waved  his  arms  with  an  imperious  gesture  of  com- 
mand, importing  that  the  sentry  was  at  once  to  descend  from  tho 
altitude  of  the  tower,  and  appear  in  his,  the  gi-eat  man's,  presence 
on  terra  firma.  To  this  Otto  vouchsafed  no  kind  of  reply,  but 
shouldered  his  rifle,  and  coolly  resumed  his  march  up  and  down  on 
the  leaden  roof.  Coolly  in  appearance,  that  is  to  say ;  for,  as  may  be 
imagined,  his  position  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  he  had  shrewd 
misgivings  that  it  would  rapidly  become  decidedly  unpleasant.  Two 
things  were  clear  to  him.  Firstly,  that  the  detachment  of  Prussians 
had  left  Goldenau ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
did  not  expect  them  to  return.  Otherwise,  the  Burgomaster's 
swellmg  port  would  undoubtedly  have  been  modified.  How  or 
why  his  comrades  had  gone ;  whether  they  had  remembered  the 
sentinel  on  the  belfiry,  and  pm'posely  left  him  there,  intending  to 
retnm ;  or  whether,  in  the  hurry  of  a  night  alarm,  they  had  forgotten 
his  existence,  and  were  now  in  the  thick  of  some  hot  skirmish  with 
the  foe,  he  could  not  tell.  It  might  bo  that  a  detachment  of 
Austrians  had  made  a  dash  northward  and  westward  from  Benedek's 
head-quarters  at  Pardubitz,  and  that  the  small  number  of  troops  in 
Goldenau  had  been  sent  for  to  reinforce  some  threatened  outpost. 
In  brief,  there  was  a  wide  field  for  conjecture,  both  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  comrades  and  the  intentions  of  the  Goldenauers  towards  himself. 
It  was  well  that  his  course  appeared  clear  in  the  matter,  and  that  ho 
needed  no  long  time  to  decide  upon  what  he  would  do,  for  this  is  what 
happened  as  soon  as  the  Burgomaster  and  tho  assembled  crowd  on  the 
Platz  clearly  perceived,  by  the  sentry's  resumption  of  his  march  up 
and  down,  that  he  intended  to  pay  no  attention  to  their  summons. 
First  the  great  man  drew  back  a  little  from  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
and  there  gathered  around  him  a  group  of  llic  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  place, — ^tho  miller,  the  innkeeper,  tho  principal  farmer,  the  owner 
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of  a  linen  factory  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  on,— who  forthwith 
entered  into  an  animated  discussion,  as  far  as  could  bo  gathered  by 
their  gestures.  Then  tlio  Burgomaster,  being  apparently  urged  into 
the  van  by  those  behind  him,  advanced  with  stately,  although  rather 
slow,  footsteps  to  the  postern-door  which  gave  access  to  the  winding 
staircase  of  the  tower.  Otto  peeped  over  his  parapet,  and  saw  the 
Burgomaster  enter,  followed  by  four  or  five  other  men.  The  rest 
remained  on  the  Platz,  where  their  numbers  were  momently  increased 
by  fresh  arrivals, — mowers,  scythe  in  hand ;  haymakers,  with  their 
rakes ;  carters  ;  cattle-drivers,  armed  with  long,  formidable-looking 
whips  and  goads  ;  and  a  miscellaneous  army  of  old  persons,  women, 
and  children,  who  all  gazed  up  at  the  "  Prcusse**  with  strong  interest 
and  curiosity. 

Otto  was  quite  uncertain  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  colloquy 
he  was  now  to  hold  with  the  authorities  of  Goldenau,  but  ho  opined 
that  it  would  probably  not  be  a  pacific  one.  Strict  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  invading  troops  on  entering  Saxony  to  respect  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  and  these  orders  Otto  was  as 
little  likely  as  any  man  in  the  Prussian  ranks  to  disobey.  But  he 
would  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost,  and  had  no  more  idea  of 
abandoning  his  post  on  the  belfry  without  due  authority  from  his 
superiors  than  a  captain  has  of  deserting  the  deck  of  his  vessel. 
So  ho  fixed  his  bayonet  firmly,  looked  to  the  priming  of  his  piece 
and  set  himself  with  his  back  to  the  steeple,  and  exactly  f^Eicing  the 
low  doorway  which  gave  access  to  the  roof  of  the  tower. 

**  There's  no  hurry,"  he  told  himself,  "  for  tiie  Burgomaster  is  in 
the  van,  and  it  will  take  him  some  time  to  climb  all  those  steps,  even 
if  he  docs  not  stick  by  the  way  in  the  narrow  staircase.**  In  a  few 
minutes  he  could  hear  the  panting  and  puffing  of  the  stout  Burgomaster, 
and  tho  sound  of  his  footsteps  scraping  heavy  and  springless  on  the 
stone  steps.  Quick  as  lightning  Otto  sprang  to  the  doorway,  pulled 
open  the  heavy  oaken  door,  which  opened  outward,  and  remained 
with  fixed  bayonet  directed  towards  the  winding  staircase. 

"Yield,  Prussian!"  cried  the  Burgomaster,  huskily.  He  was  not 
yet  in  sight,  being  hidden  by  a  turn  of  the  stairs. 

**  Who  goes  there  ?  "  answered  Otto.     "  ►''peak,  or  I  fire  !  '* 

*'  In  Gottes  Xiuncn,  don  i  lire  !  don't  fire  !  "  There  was  a  hustling 
noise  on  tho  steps,  and  a  thud  as  of  some  hca^y  body  coming 
violently  in  contact  witli  tho  v. all. 

**Potztausond !  '*  exclaimed  tho  voice  of  one  in  acute  pain.  **Yoa 
have  crushed  my  foot,  Ilcrr  Biirgermeistcr  !  Let  me  5^0  on  if  you're 
afraid.  I'll  tackle  him !  "  Thereupon  tlio  head  and  shoulders  of 
tho  miller  of  Goldenau  ai)pearod  in  the  o^'iii  doorwny. 

**  Go  back  there,  unless  you  ^vallt  my  bayonet  in  your  body ! 
Back,  I  sny !  "  Otto  made  so  threatening  and  resolute  an  advance, 
that  the  miilcr  withdrew  in  Lir,  tm*n,  though  much  less  precipitately 
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than  liis  predecessor,  and  remained  on  a  lower  step,  so  that  bis 
Hoar-dusted  head  alone  was  visible  from  the  door  on  the  roof. 

"  Come,  sentry,'*  said  the  miller,  "  don't  be  a  fool !  We  have 
something  to  say  to  you.     You  can't  refuse  to  listen." 

**  I  don't  know  that.  You  have  tio  business  to  talk  to  a  sentry  on 
guard.     And  for  that  matter,  you  have  no  business  here  at  all." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  one  circumstance,'*  said  the  miller, 
"with  something  like  a  sneer ;  "  namely,  that  your  friends  have  aban- 
doned you  here  altogether.  The  Prussians  are  off  southward.  The 
detachment  that  was  here  has  joined  the  outpost  at  Zischen,  and 
they're  all  on  the  march  into  Bohemia  together,  where,  I  fancy," 
he  added,  "  Benedek  will  give  them  a  warm  reception." 

"Enough  talk !     I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you." 

"Indeed!  But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  You  are  our 
prisoner." 

"Pooh!" 

The  Burgomaster's  voice  was  heard  from  the  lower  stops,  coming 
mofiled  by  the  thick  wall.  <<  Halloa,  there  !  Is  that  Prussian  rascal 
to  keep  us  here  all  day  ?     Why  don't  you  bring  him  down  ?  " 

"He  won't  come." 

"  Won't  come  ?     Nonsense  !     Drag  him  down !  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  try  it,  Herr  Biirgermeister  ?  " 

"  The  first  man  who  advances  within  three  steps  of  the  doorway  I 
•will  send  my  bayonet  into,"  said  Otto. 

The  miller  redoscended  to  his  friends.  The  position  was  rather 
difficult.  The  staircase  wound  like  a  corkscrew,  and  was  very  narrow 
withal ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  up  it  otherwise  than  in 
angle  file.  Now  although  en  masse  the  Goldenauers  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  perform  the  glorious  exploit  of  taking  a  prisoner  of  war,  no 
man  was  to  be  found  willing  to  risk  his  individual  life  in  the  attempt. 
"  It  would  be  useless  for  a  broad-built  man  like  myself,  to  venture 
op  into  the  clutches  of  the  verruchter  Kerl,"  said  the  Burgomaster, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  spare  figure  of  a  man  in  the  rear.  **  But  if 
any  hght,  slim,  agile  person  were  to  make  one  spring, — one  sudden 
spring, — so  as  to  take  the  *Preusse'  off  his  guai'd,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  fellow  would  be  captured  easily, — quite  easily." 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  All  at  once  the  tavern-keeper  made  a 
briUiant  suggestion.  Why  should  they  not  reduce  the  enemy  by 
famine  ?  K  he  could  be  brought  down  by  no  other  means,  they  had 
but  to  leave  him  for  a  short  time  without  meat  or  drink,  and  he 
"Would  be  star^'cd  into  submission.  The  idea  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  save  the  Burgomaster,  who  having  firmly  estab- 
iiabed  the  position  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  be  the 
man  to  do  it,  was  extremely  anxious  that  a  dashing  capture  should 
be  made,  which  might  cover  Goldcuau  with  glory.  However,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  contumacious  sentry  should  be  informed  that  ho 
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would  remain  aloft  there  without  a  bit  or  drop  until  such  time  as  lie 
chose  to  submit  himself  to  the  civic  authorities,  and  deliver  up  his 
needle-giin  into  their  hands.  The  miller  again  volunteered  to  be  the 
spokesman,  and  cautiously  climbed  up  the  stairs  to  within  the  dis- 
tance the  **  Preusse  "  had  prescribed,  namely,  three  steps  below  the 
doorway. 

Otto  listened  with  grave  and  silent  attention  to  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  war.  Then,  after  a  short  pause  of  deliberation,  he  made 
answer  thus; — "I'm  right  sorry  to  find  the  Goldenauers  showing  such 
a  bad  spirit,  and  being  so  blind  to  which  is  the  good  side  for  the 
cause  of  Fatherland.  Also  I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  this 
trick  of  yours  may  have  unpleasant  consequences  to  yourselves  when 
my  comrades  come  to  relieve  me ; — as  of  course  they  will.  For  you 
ore  much  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  a  Prussian  commander  means 
to  abandon  one  of  the  king's  soldiers  in  that  fashion.*'  Though  he 
spoke  thus  stoutly,  Otto  was  far  from  being  so  assured  on  the  subject 
as  he  seemed,  feeling  a  considerable  misgiving  that  he  had  been 
altogether  forgotten.  "  But  as  to  your  threat  of  starving  me  out, 
that's  all  nonsense.  I  have  a  good  supply  of  cartridges ;  I  am  a 
good  shot;  this  tower  commands  the  Platz  and  all  the  little  lanes 
leading  to  it ;  and  unless  I  am  fed, — and  well  fed, — ^I  swear  to  you 
solemnly  that  I  will  pick  off  every  human  being  who  approaches 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  well  yonder  to  draw  water.  Bitte, 
deliver  that  message  as  my  answer  to  the  Burgomaster,  and  try  to 
persuade  him  that  I  mean  what  I  say." 

How  can  I  describe  the  ludicrously  chapfallen  aspect  of  the  miller 
of  Goldenau  as  he  listened  to  these  bold,  resolute  words?  How 
picture  the  dismay  of  the  others  when  he  made  it  clear  to  their  minds 
that  the  devilish  cunning  of  the  detested  "  Preusse  "  had  baffled  their 
plans  ?  How  convey  an  idea  of  the  bitterness  of  spirit  wherein  they 
finally  resolved  to  send  three  daily  meals  to  the  voracious  eViemy, 
hovering,  as  the  Burgomaster  finely  put  it,  like  a  bird  of  rapine  above 
the  heads  of  the  community?  With  what  words  can  I  paint  the 
virulence  of  the  contest  which  immediately  arose  as  to  who  was  to 
pay  for  feeding  him  ?  Nay ;  these  things  must  be  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader. 

But  one  fact  I  have  to  chronicle.  When  the  quality,  quantity,  and 
price  of  the  sentry's  meals  had  been  settled, — the  deliberations  being 
hastened  by  the  shrill  importunities  of  all  the  women  in  Goldenau, 
who  had  somehow  got  wind  of;^  the  matter,  and  who  would  rather, 
so  they  said,  feed  twenty  Pnisskms  than  expose  the  lives  of  their 
husbands  and  children,  not  to  mention  their  own, — ^there  remained 
to  decide  who  should  carry  them  to  him.  Then  upspoke  a  httle 
brown-faced,  flaxen-haired  orphan  boy  of  ten  yeai*s  old. 

**Let  me  go!  I  know  yon  *Preusso.'  I  put  flowers  in  his  gun 
yesterday.     Ho  swore  at  us;  but  ho  was  right  friendly.     Let  me 
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£!0 !  I  want  to  see  the  top  of  the  tower.  Fritz  says  there  are  daws' 
nests  there.'*  So  little  Augustin  was  deputed  to  carry  the  food,  and  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  daws'  nests.* 


CHAPTER  XXXTII. 

THE   major's    perplexities. 

The  Land-steward  von  Groll  had,  as  Liese  wrote  to  her  lover,  paid  a 
\-isit  to  Lehmann's  farm,  and  had  learned  from  the  farmer  the  stor}% 
—as  far  as  the  latter  was  acquainted  with  it, — of  Liese 's  ill-fated 
mother.  Averse  as  Franz  Lehmann  usually  was  to  speaking  on  the 
snbject,  the  Major  had  convinced  him  that  his  inquiries  were  dictated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  do  right  and  justice.  And  Franz  had  confided 
to  him  what  all  the  Justizrath's  cunning  had  failed  to  extract. 

The  circumstances  which  had  led  the  farmer  to  adopt  Lieschen 
were  soon  explained.  **  My  poor  cousin  had  disappeared  from 
our  knowledge  for  many  a  long  day,"  said  Franz,  winding  up  a 
long-winded,  rambling  recital,  which  the  Major  had  listened  to 
with  imperturbable,  mild  patience.  **  Her  poor  old  mother  was 
dead,  and  the  few  friends  she  had  had  were  beginning  to  forget 
all  about  the  most  beautiful,  winning,  sweet-tempered  maiden  that 
ever  drew,  breath  in  the  Principality,  when  one  day  I  got  a  letter 
from  Hanover.  The  letter  was  written  by  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
it  said  that  a  woman  was  lodging  in  the  writer's  house  who  was 
very  ill, — dying  they  supposed.  She  had  not  been  able  to  pay 
rent  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  they  had  not  turned  her  out  of 
doors,  she  being  a  gentle  creature,  and  industrious  when  she  could 
get  work  to  do,  and  had  strength  to  do  it.  Now  finding  her  grown 
so  weak,  the  people  of  the  house  had  urged  her  to  name  some  relation 
or  friend  whom  they  could  apply  to  on  her  behalf.  She  cried  and 
sobbed,  and  said  there  ^as  no  one  left  who  would  care  for  her, 
and  it  would  be  best  for  every  one  when  she  was  dead  and  gone. 
But  then  they  had  bade  her  think  of  her  little  helpless  child,  and  told 
her  plainly  that  they  believed  she  had  no  time  to  lose  in  finding  some 
care  and  shelter  for  the  little  one.  They  were  poor  folks  themselves, 
with  a  large  family,  and  could  not  keep  her.  Then  my  cousin  bad 
named  my  name,  and  said  she  believed  I  would  accept  the  trust,  and 
that  if  she  could  know  that  her  child  -was  in  my  care,  she  should  die 
'-asier  in  her  mind.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  I  lost  no  lime  in  setting 
i)li  for  Hanover  when  I  got  the  letter.  But  it  was  winter  time,  and 
ho  roads  were  bad,  and  the  rough  weather  that  made  me  travel  slowly, 
mado  death  travel  the  quicker,  nnd, — it  was  all  over  when  I  got  there. 
i  found  Lie^ehen,  a  fair,  frif^htoned-looking,  brown-eyed  mite  of  a 
child,  Fitting  bi^'side  the  poor  Led  in  a  garret  in  the  roof  of  one  of  them 
•  *l*hiL,  fuiTfjoing  inclilciit  rijoUy  occun-ed  in  the  German  war  of  18G6. 
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tall  old  gablc-cnded  houses  in  Hanover  that  you  likely  have  seen, 
gnadiger  Hen*.  She  had  hor  tiny  hand  clasped  round  her  mother's 
dead  hand ;  and  which  was  the  coldest  of  the  two,  I'll  swear  you 
couldn't  have  told.  For  there  was  neither  stove  nor  fuel  in  the  place, 
and  that  with  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  j^round,  and  the  wind  cutting 
like  a  scythe !  The  woman  of  the  house  had  wrapped  a  big  shawl 
around  the  child,  but  the  little  one  had  refused  to  move  from  her 
mother's  side.  As  long  as  they  let  her  sit  there,  she  was  quiet  and 
mute,  but  when  they  tried  to  take  her  away,  she  wailed  and  screamed 
so,  that  for  peace  and  quietness-sake  and  to  save  themselves  trouble, 
they  left  the  babe  freezing  there  in  the  garret.  She  looked  like  a 
little  snow  image,  for  aft  the  world,  when  I  went  in  and  found  her 
there. 

**  There  was  scarce  anything  left  to  judge  by,  of  my  poor  cousin's 
history  all  the  time  between  her  leaving  home  and  hor  death.  But  I 
knew  enough  to  know  that  there  could  bo  little  comfort  in  knowing 
more.  It's  true  that  her  old  mother  to  the  last  persisted  in  it  that 
the  poor  lass  was  married.  But,  ach  Gott,  gnadiger  Herr  !  you  and  I 
know  the  world  better.     She  had  been  the  victim  of  one  of  them 

selfish  villains  that  are  enough  to  make  a  man !     Well,  there's  no 

use  in  talking  of  it !  And  he  had  left  her  to  die  in  that  way.  She 
had  parted  with  nearly  all  her  clothing  the  Hanover  people  told  me. 
Ach  I  and  if  you  had  but  seen  her  in  her  happy  days !  She  was  just 
like  a  June  rose  fresh  blown,  that's  what  she  was.  So  bright- 
tempered,  too,  and  gay,  and  cheerful !  Little  Liese, — God  bless 
her ! — is  a  sweet,  pretty,  gentle  maiden,  but  she  hasn't  the  bloom 
of  beauty  that  used  to  make  her  poor  mother  a  joy  for  the  eyes  to 
rest  upon.  And  yet  she's  wondrous  like  her  mother,  too.  I  often 
think  that  those  hours  the  httle  one  passed  in  the  cold  garret  with 
her  mother's  dead  icy  hand  in  hers,  have  put  a  mark  on  her  somehow 
for  life.  Like  as  though, — if  you  can  fancy  such  a  thing, — a  little 
pink  ro8€'Lud  hud  hten  token  and  clutched  by  a  crual  spriujt  Jrosil* 
thitt  didnH  kill  it,  but  jiiat  froze  all  tho  colour  out  of  H,  and  loft  it  as 
whit^  xm  ii  Uly  for  evijnnoi-o.  Mayhup,  t<j«,  tlic*  moUiur'ii  aumrvni 
hnl|iod  to  sadditn  thg  bubQ,  and  mitko  hor  timid  &nd  BtiE.  Adi» 
f*midigcr  Hcrr,  'twtis  n  bad,  bad  man  wiiti  could  have  the  hcut  to 
do  alt  that  evil,  and  kavo  the  wcalt  fifirl  to  bijiir  the  brunt  I " 

*»lt  WHS  a  had,  Imd  man  who  eonJd  do  feo,"  i^jt<^itcd  Iba  Mxyor 
Bokmiily.     *^  And  you  nev«ir  know  hw  name  ?'' 

^  I  kmw  tlia  »aiue  hfl  went  by  wlitm  he  entiacd  tha  ltiek!ai*3i  Imm 
ftWity,  bttt  folka  ftald  it  wa*  niit  his  own.  11*3  i^ailtil  hiniiLlf  ll^rr 
JBjii#t,^ — Lttdwig  %mBL  I  w<w  tc»ld  he  was  %  Dobl^upAii,  aizd  Um% 
HQch  gr<iftt  fotkit  ciJlUiii  cn4>tmh  go  ftbaut  the  warM  osdftr  a  £ftk«  11A11I6. 
li  %mim  a  strzinga  isiifitoixi  ta  mi^  N<ti  but  whji£  I  ondfifitKiiil  rery 
^di  t^i^t  lh(>y  may  n^miriitinta  hft¥i!  f^id  i-eiisciu  im  bciiig  anliiiiiaisd  of 
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"  Tell  me,  friend,  your  cousin's  religion, — what  was  it  ?" 
"  Why,"  answered  Franz,  a  good  deal  surprised  by  the  question, 
"she  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic.  Her  father  had  been  one 
before  her.  And  when  trouble  came,  there  were  some  who  held  to 
it  that  the  girl  went  wrong  because  of  not  being  taught  the  Reformed 
Faith.  But,  Lord,  Herr  Major,  I  don't  think  it !  Time  enough  to 
crow  over  our  neighbours  when  we  Lutherans  have  quite  left  off 
doing  evil  ourselves.  And  that's  the  answer  I  always  make  to  such 
nncharitable  sour-minded  talk."  Then  little  Lieschen  had  arrived 
from  the  sacristan's  cottage,  and  the  Major  had  seen  her,  and  hud 
ridden  away  from  the  farm  with  a  very  grave  downcast  face. 

He  rode  on  for  several  miles  still  very  grave  and  very  dovmcast. 
Not  only  had  the  pitiful  story  which  the  farmer  had  told  him 
touched  his  heart, — ^not  an  untender  heart,  for  all  his  leathern 
exterior, — ^but  it  had  perplexed  his  brain.  The  Fates  were  treating 
tiie  poor  Major  hardly.  To  some  men, — ^to  the  Justizrath,  for 
example, — the  unravelling  of  such  a  tangled  story  would  have  been 
positively  enjoyable.  But,  as  has  been  said,  to  Major  von  Groll 
thinking  was  a  distasteful  process.  He  did  not  like  it,  and  it 
wearied  him  exceedingly.  The  hochwohlgebome  gentleman  was 
greatly  shocked  at  the  idea  that  his  wife's  brother  could  have  been 
guilty  of  sach  cold-blooded  baseness  as  the  abandonment  to  want 
and  misery  of  the  girl  who  had  loved  and  trusted  him.  For  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  Liese  Lehmann  was  the  daughter 
of  the  original  of  that  portrait  which  he,  the  Major,  had  found  so 
carefully  treasured  in  the  baron's  ebony  cabinet.  Her  resemblance 
to  the  picture  was  marvellous.  The  Major  had  not  shown  it  to 
Fi-anz  Lehmann. 

The  farmer  would  doubtless  have  recognised  his  beautiful  cousin, 
but  how  was  the  Major  to  account  to  him  for  the  possession  of  the 
portrait  ?  It  would  have  been  highly  disagreeable  to  have  to  relate 
tiie  story  of  that  strange  death-bed  in  Bohemia,  and  still  more  painful 
to  end  the  narration  by  confessing  that  the  **  selfish  villain,"  the 
mention  of  whom  even  after  all  these  years  brought  a  fierce  angry 
light  into  Franz's  blue  eyes,  was  no  other  than  the  noble  wealthy 
Baron  Domberg,  brother  to  the  equally  noble  high-bom  dame  von 
Croll.  And  yet  if  honour  and  duty  required  it,  Ferdinand  von  Groll 
was  quite  ready  to  make  such  a  confession.  "  Noblesse  oblige  "  was 
no  empty  flourish  to  the  Major.     He  believed  it. 

This  interview  with  Franz  Lehmann  had  taken  place  about  the 
12th  of  June,  although  the  news  of  it  did  not  reach  Otto  until  the 
25lh.  Some  days  following  it  the  Justizrath  appeared  at  Major  von 
GroU's,  with  various  eloquent  reasons  in  his  mouth  why,  if  the 
Jlajor  really  intended  to  set  off  for  Saxony,  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  lose  no  more  time  before  his  departure.  Only  the  Justizrath 
feared  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Major  to  send  in  his  formal 
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resignation  of  the  post  of  Land-steward  to  the  Prince  of  Detmold 
before  setting  oflf  for  th^  Domberg  estates.  The  Justizrath  **  feared  '* 
this,  because  such  a  step  would  seem  so  like  losing  his  good  friend 
for  ever.  And  the  prince,  too ! — the  Justizrath  so  entirely  sympa- 
thised with  the  chagrin  the  Prince  would  feel  when  it  was  made 
known  to  him  that  Major  von  GroU  would  cease  to  be  numbered 
amongst  his  Highnesses  most  able  and  most  devoted  officials !  Still 
painful  as  it  was  to  von  Schleppers  to  contemplate  the  impending 
separation  from  his  friend,  the  gist  of  the  Justizrath*s  remarks  was 
that  the  sooner  von  Groll  went,  the  better. 

"  Well,  I  will  see  about  it.  If  nothing  unforeseen  happens,  I  will 
write  ilie  resignation  next  week,"  said  ihe  Major.  But  more  than 
this  the  gnadige  Frau  his  wife  could  not  induce  him  to  promise. 

''  I  declare  I  long  to  be  out  of  the  place,  Ferdinand,"  said  that 
lady. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  Amalia,"  responded  her  husband;  "there 
are  worse  places  to  live  in  than  little  Detmold.  For  my  own  part  I 
shall  miss  the  grand  woods  and  the  hunting  a  good  deal.  And  X 
thought  you  liked  the  place,  too,  my  dear.  The  people  have  been 
kind  to  UB  here." 

"  Kind  ?  Nonsense !  It  has  been  all  very  well ;  but  of  course 
one  doesn't  care  for  this  sort  of  thing  when  one  can  get  anything 
better.  •  Our  position  in  future  will  be  quite  different,  as  befits  our 
birth.     And  so  why  on  earth  should  we  regret  leaving  Detmold  ?" 

The  Major  had  said  no  word  to  the  Justizrath, — had  said  no  word 
even  to  the  wife  •  of  his  bosom,— respecting  the  information  he  had 
received  from  Franz  Lehmann.  The  Justizrath,  he  felt,  would  have 
received  it  with  a  mild,  **  I  told  you  so ! "  having  from  the  first 
impressed  upon  the  Major  that  the  portrait  in  the  ebony  cabinet  was 
indubitably  a  relic  of  some  youthful  love-affair,— one  doubtless  of 
many  similar  episodes  in  the  career  of  the  gay  Baron  Ernest  Dom- 
berg, and  that  it  deserved  no  peculiar  attention ;  still  less  that  Major 
von  Groll  should  give  himself  any  concern  about  a  matter  which  had 
been  past  and  gone  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  had  no  respon- 
sibility whatever. 

Amalia  would  have  given  utterance  to  a  violent,  virtuous  tirade 
against  "  that  creature,"  and  would,  in  all  probability  have  extended 
her  chaste  wrath  and  indignation  to  the  innocent  Lieschen.  And  the 
Miyor  had  every  desire  to  shield  the  orphan  girl. from  being  the  subject 
of  scandalous  gossip.  **  Amalia's  notions  are  so  very  strict,"  reflected 
the  Major.  And  he  had  an  instinctive  conviction  that  the  **  strict* 
ness"  of  his  Amalia's  notions  would  lead  her  to  disapprove  much 
more  violently  of  her  brother's  victims  than  of  her  brother  himgrff,  - 
So  Major  von  Groll  held  his  tongue.  Nevertheless  he  was  not 
satisfied.  If  his  intellect  were  obtuse,  his  conscience  was  seosilitro  | 
and  his  conscience  did  not  allow  him  to  rest  altogether  at  ease*    Mm 
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read,  and  re-read  the  statement  of  the  Reverend  Nepomak  Sooka, 
and  cadgclled  his  brains  for  a  theory  which  should  reconcile  Ernest's 
dying  words  with  such  facts  as  he  had  learned  from  Farmer  Lehmann. 
Li  brief,  the  poor  gentleman  was  worrying  himself  into  a  state  of 
nervoas  anxiety,  which  threatened  to  undermine  his  health.  And,  I 
repeat,  the  Fates  seemed  to  be  using  him  hardly  in  throwing  such  a 
burden  upon  his  powers  of  mind.  Something  he  felt  was  wrong, — 
but  what  ?  Had  Major  von  Groll  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
Shakspeore  as  was  the  leonine  Professor,  ho  might  have  exclaimed 
with  Hamlet, 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint ; — O  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  put  it  right.'* 

But  Major  von  OroU  know  nothing  about  Shakspeare.  His  only 
recreation  was  to  take  long  rides  through  the  woodlands.  And  even 
tliis  pleasure  was  tinged  by  the  melancholy  with  which  people  view 
any  agreeable  haunt  that  they  are  shortly  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to. 

As  soon  as  he  had  given  that  conditional  promise  to  his  wife  and 
the  Jnstizrath  touching  his  resignation,  the  Major  went  down  to  the 
Marstall, — the  fine  and  renowned  stables  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Detmold,  and  attached  to  the  Schloss, — and  ordered  a  horse  to  be 
saddled  for  his  afternoon  ride.  At  the  Marstall  he  found  old  Albrecht, 
who  had  a  son  employed  as  groom  there,  and  the  sight  of  the  Jager 
reminded  the  Major  of  their  expedition  to  the  deserted  hunting-lodge 
on  the  Grotenberg.  **  Ha,  Albrecht,'*  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  old 
man*s  respectful  greeting,  '*  how  goes  it  ?  Tell  them  to  saddle  black 
Ali  for  you,  and  come  along  with  me.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you.  I  will  ride  on  slowly  towards  the  Grotenberg  woods,  and  you 
wiD  soon  overtake  me." 

As  soon  as  the  Land-steward  and  his  attendant  were  clear  of 
the  town  and  of  the  scattered  villas  of  the  suburb  by  the  banks  of  the 
Werre,  Von  Groll  beckoned  the  Jager  to  come  up  to  him,  and  bade 
him  ride  by  his  side. 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are  going,  Albrecht  ?'* 

"No  ;  but  wherever  the  gnadiger  Herr  commands,  I  will  follow." 

**  Don*t  you  know  where  we  are  going,  Albrecht  ?  " 

"  Umph !     I  misdoubt  me." 

**  To  the  deserted  hunting-lodge,  man." 

"Jasol" 

**  You  have  said  nothing  to  any  one  about  our  former  expedition  ?" 

**  The  Herr  Major  had  my  promise." 

**  Ganz  gut !  Now  tell  me  if  anything  has  happened  up  there 
'luring  my  absence.  I  have  had  so  many  other  things  in  my  head 
lately,  that  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  adventure  there." 

It  appeared  that  Albrecht  had  little  to  tell  about  tho  hunting- 
lodgo.    The  stories  of  its  being  haunted  had  not  died  away  certainly. 
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No,  they  had  increased,  on  the  contrary.  No  Jiigor  \vould  willingly 
go  near  the  place  after  dusk.  And  in  tmth  it  was  not  a  favourite 
resort  at  any  hour.  It  was  clear  that  Albrecht  himself  by  no  means 
relished  the  prospect  of  a  visit  there.  Had  he  forgotten  how  positively 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  human  agency  had  opened  the 
shnttors,  and  that  some  human  being  had  made  himself  a  bed  of 
leaves  in  the  upper  chamber  ?  No,  he  had  not  forgotten, — not  in  the 
least.  Neither  had  he  forgotten  the  terrible  sable,  fiery-eyed  visage 
which  had  glared  out  upon  him  from  the  bushes  as  they  were 
returning  to  Detmold.  Ach  Himracl !  These  things  were  better  let 
alone.  Nevertheless  if  the  Herr  Land-steward  commanded  he  would 
obey.     Old  Albrecht  was  not  one  to  go  back  from  his  word. 

They  reached  the  lodge  while  it  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  entered  it  without  difficulty  by  way  of  the  back  window  as  on 
the  former  occasion.  All  was  still,  and,  save  that  summer  warmth 
had  replaced  the  cold  March  winds,  very  much  as  it  had  been  on 
their  first  visit.  On  the  hearthstone  they  perceived  a  fresh  pile  of 
wood  ashes,  giving  token  that  a  goodly  fire  had  blazed  there  since 
they  had  seen  it  last.  In  the  upper  chamber  some  straw  covered  with 
a  canvas  sack  had  replaced  the  bed  of  leaves.  Another  innovation 
was  a  stone  pitcher  full  of  water,  that  stood  beside  the  rude  couch. 

"Bei  meiner  Ehre!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  contemplating  these 
things  with  a  grave  countenance,  "  the  rascal  is  making  himself  at 
home !  You  see  the  old  house  is  evidently  still  his  head-quartors. 
Now  it  is  surprising, — certainly  very  surprising, — that  so  clever  and 
energetic  a  man  as  the  Justizrath  von  Schleppers  should  have  allowed 
this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  under  his  nose  without  discovering .  " 

**Look  here,  gniidiger  Herr,"  cried  Albrecht,  advancing  from  a 
comer  of  the  room  where  he  had  been  prosecuting  some  researches  in 
a  small  bundle  that  lay  on  the  floor  there,  "  only  see  this  !  I  have 
found  a  knife  with  a  buck-hora  handle,  and  whoeo  name  do  you 
think  is  engraved  on  the  lillle  plate  of  metal  let  into  it  9  Otto 
Hemmerich,  There  it  is,  O-t-t-o,- — Otto  Homme  rich  aa  large  as  life  !  ** 
After  a  ^bort  disttussion  between  the  Blajor  and  bis  follower,  they 
left  the  lodge,  turned  thoir  hor«oji*  heads  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
doT^Ti  a  steeper  and  loss-frequcnttid  path  than  the  one  thoy  jiad  come 
by,  and  within  half-an-hour  were  galloping  at  a  good  pace  along  the 
high  road  tJUut  bd  to  Horn, 


ClIAPTEH  X3kXlV. 
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Two  horsemen,  mounted  on  fino  steeds  from  the  Marstalli  clatteruig 
into  Horn,  and  drawin-x  hridlo  beforo  tho  door  of  the  Pied  Lsimb« 
cnuBtHl  till  Hunted  uxcitemcnty  not  only  in  Ibc  hostelry »  but  throughaul 
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the  whole  length  of  the  street.  The  blacksmith  peered  out  from  his 
cavernous  forge.  The  blacksmith's  poodle  being  less  tied  to  the  spot 
by  the  necessities  of  business  than  his  master,  walked  across  tho 
road  to  the  Pied  Lamb,  and  examined  the  strangers  coriously. 
Granny  Becker  lifted  her  trembling  head  from  her  knitting,  and  stared  at 
them.  Tho  horse-faced  man  at  the  general  shop  leant  over  his  half- 
door  to  see ;  and  Herr  Peters  interrupted  the  pounding  of  some 
drugs,  and  paused,  pestle  in  hand,  to  blink  through  his  spectacles  at 
the  Land-steward,  whom  he  knev/  by  sight.  Out  came  the  waiter, 
hmiying  and  eager;  out  came  the  stout  waiting-maid;  out  came 
Herr  Quendel  himself,  and  with  many  solemn  bows  ushered  tho 
illustrious  guest  into  his  house,  and  demanded  what  he  could  have  the 
bononr  of  preparingfor  his  refreshment.  But  there  was  considerable 
disappointment  in  the  Pied  Lamb  when  Major  von  Groll,  having 
desired  that  the  horses  should  be  cared  for,  and  ordered  a  draught  of 
beer  for  Albrecht  after  his  hot  ride,  declined  taking  any  food  himself, 
but  asked  the  way  to  the  house  of  the  Sacristan  of  St.  Mary's,  and 
having  been  told  it,  set  off  thither  on  foot,  followed  by  the  Jiiger. 

"What  on  earth  could'take  the  Land-steward  to  Simon  Schnarcher's 
cottage,  was  an  enigma  which  occupied  the  mental  ingenuity  of  a 
large  number  of  the  population  of  Horn  during  several  hours.  The 
reader,  however,  may  know  that  that  which  caused  Major  von  Groll 
to  Tisit  the  sacristan's  house  was  the  buck-horn  handled  knife  whereon 
was  cot  the  name  of  Otto  Hemmerich. 

Old  Simon  could  give  no  account  of  it.  The  knife  was  his  nephew's, 
he  believed.  But  how  it  had  come  to  bo  found  in  the  hunting-lodgo 
he  was  unable  to  guess.  His  nephew  and  he  were  at  variance.  Tho 
Toang  man  had  disobeyed  him,  and  had  gone  his  own  way.  He, 
Simon  Schnarchar,  could  not  answer  for  what  haunts  he  had  fre- 
quented or  what  acquaintances  he  had  made.  Eeally  it  was  a  matter 
with  which  he  could  not  concern  himself.  But  oven  as  tho  old  man 
*^)oke  the  harsh  words  in  his  harshest  tones,  there  was  a  tear  trem- 
bling in  the  comer  of  his  eye ;  and  he  stooped  down  again  over  a 
pffden  bed  that  he  was  weeding,  to  hide  his  emotion.  Tho  Major  had 
found  Simon  in  his  garden,  basking  in  the  hot  stmshine,  and  trimming 
or  weeding  a  little  here  and  there,  with  the  notion  that  he  was  at 
work. 

"  Mayhap,"  suggested  old  Sophie,  **  'twas  an  old  knifo  left  there 
from  tilie  head-ranger's  time."  But  this  was  proved  to  bo  out  of  the 
question.  Not  only  was  the  knife  bright  and  free  from  rust,  but  it 
had  not  been  there  three  months  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Major's 
first  visit. 

"My  opinion  is,"  said  Albrecht,  gloomily,  "that  the  lad  was 
robbed  and, — ^who  knows  ? — ^perhaps  murdered  in  that  cursed  den. 
^y,  he  has  disappeared  from  Detmold  like  a  shooting-star  from  a 
wiauner  sky !     Who  knows  where  Otto  Hemmerich  may  be  at  this 
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moment  ?  "  That  know  little  Lieschen,  tripping  up  the  garden  path  in 
time  to  hear  the  query,  put  in  Albrecht's  deepest  and  most  lugubrious 
tones.  At  least  she  knew  where  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  ago. 
And  she,  too,. it  was  who  could  road  the  riddle  of  the  knife  having 
been  found  in  the  hunting-lodge.  Why,  Otto  had  slept  there  the  night 
before  he  went  away !  To  be  sure  he  had !  And  most  likely  he  had 
given  the  clasp  knife  as  a  keepsake  to  his  cousin,  the  charcoal-burner, 
who  lived  there. 

**  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  the  Major,  more  absently  than  was  his  wont ; 
for  he  was  gazing  at  Lieschen  and  thinking  of  the  portrait  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  possession  of  it.  "  Lives  there, 
does  he  ?  " 

Well,  yes  ;  or  if  he  did  not  exactly  live  there  always,  he  slept  there 
very  often.  Otto  had  told  her  about  it.  And  then  little  Lieschen 
blushed,  and  looked  very  shy  and  timid. 

"  Do  you  hear,  gniidiger  Herr  Major  ?  "  whispered  Albrecht  aside 
to  his  master.  **  This  is  the  fellow  we  have  been  seeking  for,  depend 
on  it.*'  But  though  he  whispered,  Lieschen  heard  him,  and  pricked 
up  her  ears,  fearing  to  have  done  wrong  in  speaking. 

''  Oh,  Euro  Gnadon !  *'  she  cried,  clasping  her  little  hands,  and 
trembling  very  much  as  she  looked  into  the  Major's  face,  **  indeed 
ho  is  an  honest  man,  though  very  poor.  I  hope  you  have  nothing 
against  him !  "  Then  she  turned  to  the  sacristan,  who  was  affecting 
not  to  listen,  and  loaning  down  to  his  ear,  as  he  stooped  over  the 
garden-bed,  said  softly,  "He  is  Otto's  cousin,  Herr  Kiister." 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  Major  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  and  speak  with  this  lonely  occupant  of  the  hunting- 
lodge,  Lieschen  undertook  to  make  him  come  forward,  having  £rst 
received  the  Major's  assurance  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  the 
man  if  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  been  guilty  of  no  greater 
Clime  than  surreptitiously  taking  shelter  in  an  empty  house.  She 
knew,  or  believed  that  the  Land-steward  could  find  Joachim,  and 
force  him  to  appear,  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so;  for  in  Lieschen'$ 
eyes  tho  Land-steward  was  a  mighty,  powerful,  and, — save,  perhaps, 
to  tho  Prince  himself, — iiTcsponsible  potentate.  But  she  wanted 
Otto's  Cousin  to  come  forward  like  an  honest  man,  and  give  an 
ju5count  of  himself  freely,  without  waiting  to  have  it  dragged  from 
him. 

**  Joachim  is  generally  at  work  in  the  woods  about  Horn  on  a 
Fiiday,"  said  she,  with  a  bashful  earnestness  that  was  very  pretty 
to  behold;  **and  to-morrow  is  Friday,  and,  if  you  will,  I  can  go 
up  to  the  wood  above  Cousin  Franz's  hill-side  meadows  to-morrow 
morning  and  get  him  to  come  and  speak  with  Euro  Gnaden."  And 
so  it  was  settled  it  should  be.  The  Major  would  remain  at  the  Pied 
Lamb  that  night,  despatching  a  messenger  to  Detmold,  to  set  Fraa 
von  Groll's  mind  at  rest  as  to  his  safety ;  and  the  next  mom^  lie 
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would  meet  this  Joachim  at  the  sacristan's  cottage,  if  the  sacristan 
would  permit. 

*  PHde  of  birth,  which  showed  itself  in  Amalia  in  the  shape  of 
ealloas  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  inferiors,  resulted,  in  her  has- 
^nd's  case,  in  a  certain  stiff,  grave,  condescending  politeness.  It  was 
iziemnbent  on  a  gentleman  to  be  civil  and  considerate  to  those 
onfortiinaies  to  whom  Providence  had  not  vouchsafed  sixteen  quar- 
teringB.  Jast  in  the  same  way,  although  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
liajor  w^oold  have  been  shocked  and  disgusted  at  cruelty  to  a  horse 
or  a  dog.  Since  God  Almighty  had  made  him  so  superior  to  these 
dmnh  beasts  by  the  fact  of  creating  him  human,  all  manhood  and 
religion  and  self-respect  prompted  him  to  use  them  with  gentleness. 
Ferdinand  von  GroU  would,  in  fact,  have  been  a  soft-mannered  man, 
bat  for  the  professional  habit  of  command,  which  tempered  his  mild- 
ness with  a  touch  of  military  brevity  and  decision.  **  Well,  Albrecht,*' 
^id  he,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  Pied  Lamb,  accompanied  by  the 
dd  Jager,  **  you  see  what  nonsense  all  these  foolish  huntsmen  and 
coantry  folks  got  into  their  heads  about  the  lodge  being  haunted. 
Afkr  all,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  poor  devil  who  did  not  know  where 
ebe  to  lay  his  head.  And  mark  what  mischief  such  superstitions  do. 
Had  the  fellow  been  a  robber, — a  second  Schinderhannes, — all  those 
wild  stories  would  only  have  served  to  help  him  and  screen  him 
from  detection." 

"  Hnznph  !  **  said  Albrecht,  gruffly  enough. 

Perhaps, — ^for  flesh  is  weak, — the  Major  was  led  to  improve  the 
oceasion  for  Albrecht*s  behoof  more  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
d(me,  hy  an  unacknowleged  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  bottom  of 
ik  heart,  at  finding  his  own  theories  and  expectations  blown  to  the 
Tinds.  He  would  have  liked  vastly  to  astonish  the  Justizrath  von 
8chl6ppers  by  the  discovery  of  a  nest  of  outlaws  in  the  very  midst  of 
tike  Grotenberg  forest.  Even  a  poacher  would  have  been  something. 
But  a  houseless  vagabond  of  a  charcoal-burner,  as  harmless  as  a  rabbit, 
— pooh  1  it  was  very  tame.  The  Major  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 
'^Xow  observe,  Albrecht,  how  fancy  misleads  people.  The  man  is 
»  charcoal-burner.  It  was  his  black  face,  no  doubt,  which  you  saw 
peeping  out  of  the  bushes,  and  you  forthwith  declare  that  you  have 
seen  the  Wild  Huntsman ! '' 

*'  I  should  like  to  dust  the  carle's  grimy  jacket  with  my  hunting- 
nhip,"  responded  Albrecht,  frowning  angrily.  Then,  after  a  second 
«  two,  he  added,  with  a  dogged  obstinacy  of  conviction  which  was 
flimously  unassailable,  ''But  as  to  the  Black  Huntsman,  gnadiger 
Herr, — ^Lord  protect  us  and  forgive  us  our  sins ! — there's  no  manner 
of  doubt  about  him.  My  grandfather  saw  him  with  his  own  eyes. 
And  he  has  always  haunted  the  Detmold  woods, — always !  since  as 
kng  ago  as  they  was  woods,  and  longer." 

That  evening,  in  the  Spiese-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb,  both  Albrecht, 
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the  Prince's  Jager,  and  Simon  Schnarcher,  the  sacristan,  were  the 
objects  of  extreme  cariosity,  and  not  a  little  respectful  attention  from 
the  assembled  company.  The  M^jor  dined  in  a  private  room,  and 
the  field  was  therefore  clear  for  his  subordinate  to  satisfy  all  inquiries, 
either  outspoken  or  merely  hinted,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great  man's 
visit  to  Horn.  But  the  Jager  was  as  dumb  as  a  fish,  and  silently 
imbibed  prodi^ns  quantities  of  beer.  As  to  the  sacristan,  he  was^ 
they  knew,  a  very  unpromising  person  from  whom  to  extract  infor- 
mation that  he  was  not  wholly  minded  to  give.  On  this  special 
evening  he  was  nnwontedly  taciturn. 

The  only  man  who  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  himself 
was  Herr  Quendel.  The  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted 
with  that  worthy's  peculiar  theories  on  the  subject  of  good-fellow- 
ship, and  how  little  he  considered  conversation  had  to  do  with  the 
pleasures  of  socieity.  Hie  unusual  silence,  therefore,  as  it  did  nqt 
diminish  the  consumption  of  beer  and  tobacco,  cast  no  cloud  upon 
his  broad  visage.  And  as  he  sat  there,  resting  his  ponderous  form 
in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  smoking  a  weedy  cigar,  surrounded  by 
his  old  customers,  and  knowing  that  the  Land-steward  von  GroU, — 
the  very  deputy  and  representative  as  it  were  of  his  gracious  Hi^- 
ness  himself, — ^was  finishing  his  supper  in  the  adjoining  room,  Herr 
Quendel  considered  himself,  and  no  doubt  justly,  to  be  as  thriving 
and  contented  a  landlord  as  any  in  Detmold. 

The  next  morning  Liese,  as  she  had  expected,  found  Joachini 
Miiller  at  his  occupation  about  half  a  mile  within  the  woods  above 
Lehmaon's  farm.  At  first  he  was  very  averse  to  being  taken  into 
any  house,  and,  above  all,  to  seeing  the  Prince's  Land-steward. 
*<  What  good  can  it  do?"  said  he.  ''  See  what  comes  of  it  when 
I  try  to  speak  to  any  of  the  folks.  They  don't  believe  me,  and  drive 
me  away  for  a  thief  and  a  vagabond,  like  the  farmer's  wife  yonder. 
I  had  better  have  held  my  tongue  than  greeted  Otto  Hemmerich  that 
first  day  he  saw  me  in  the  woodlands." 

"  Otto  does  not  think  so,"  replied  Lieschen,  coaxingly.  *'  W<Mx't 
you  come  and  talk  to  the  gnadiger  Herr  and  let  him  see  that  yon  are 
an  honest  man,  if  you  be  poor,  and  that  you  have  no  need  to  skulk 
away  from  any  of  them  ?  You  live  too  solitary,  and  get  fancaes, 
Joachim.  Come,  for  Otto's  sake, — for  my  sake  I  "  Heaven  knoiiVB 
whither  he  would  not  have  followed  that  face  and  that  voice.  Ho 
came  after  her  down  the  shady  pathway,  keeping  ever  a  few  x^ioes 
behind,  and  at  intervals  she  would  turn  her  head  to  smile  at  and 
encourage  him ;  and  so  they  reached  the  sacristan's  cottage. 

'<  It  is  true  what  I  guessed,"  cried  Lieschen,  eagerly,  as  she  ili«ar«r 
open  the  garden-gate,  and  advanced  to  where  the  sacristan 
standing,  rake  in  hand.     '^  It  is  true.    Otto  gave  him  the  olaq^  \ 
for  a  keepsake.    He  says  so." 

How  had  things  changed  when  Lieschen  dared  to  ge  qp  ia 
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man  and  speak  that  name,  looking  fhll  into  his  face !  Tet  no  storm 
foDowed.  Simon  cast  one  rapid,  keen  glance  at  the  wild-looking 
^^pAzition  who  stood  hesitating  at  his  gate.  Then  he  said  drily,  hat 
not  unkindly ; — **  Than  art  a  foolish  Httle  maid,  I  douht  me,  to  helieve 
A  thincr  is  so  J  just  hecanse  he, — or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  man, — 
saj-  Li  L&  fo.  Get  tiioe  into  the  bpuse,  where  yonder  soldier-steward  is 
waiting  already.  He  hns  uot  much  gumption,  hasn't  the  soldier  ; — 
mmI  ao'wtse  as  be  loolcsi  little  maid.  Bat,  withal,  I  should  judge 
lb  fo  be  a  right-thinking  man/ ' 

**  So  f "  #aid  the  Major,  abruptly,  when  the  charcoal-burner  was 
vhered  iiilo  the  sucristan's  stone-paved  kitchen ;  **  you  are  the 
ftfltfw  wlto  hu!i  been  £righteiiing  all  my  Jagers,  eh  ?  They  took  you 
te  Ute  Black  Huntsman  t '' 

"Kay/'  onswi^red  Joachim,  ivith  a  dazed,  bewildered  gaze,  **I 
tfBSol  fiay  what  they  took  mo  for.    I  meant  no  evil.*' 

"As  to  frightening/'  muttered  Albrecht,  bolt  upright  behmd  his 
aialer's  chair ;  ''  such  as  hiin  don't  frighten  Detmold  Jagers.  Not 
hr  hir  m«ans»  that  is,  any  way/' 

**Be  staiT  Albrecht!'*  said  the  Major,  curtly.  Then  he  asked, 
*'*Wyj  did  you  go  to  the  hunting^odge  ?  " 

"For  eheltcr/' 

-KotlOngelso?'' 

"Kodiijig  else.  As  yon  can  see,  there  is  nothing  for  any  one  to 
iWl,  and  I  did  no  damage  to  tbe  Princess  property." 

^Majbe  not;  but  it  was  all  contrary  to  discipline.  How  long 
iKte  you  been  in  the  habit  of  j^keping  in  the  lodge  ?** 

•*  Ev^r  since  the  beginniBg  of  last  winter/* 

**Tlie  devil  yoa  have  I " 

•*  I  hiive  told  you  that  I  meaot,  no  harm/' 

the  Mjajor  proceeded  to  point  out  that  it  was  a  suspicious-looking 
m^ediog  on  the  part  of  any  person  in  the  Prince's  employ  to  take 
1^  ys  alKide  clandestinely  in  a  house  supposed  to  be  shut  up  and 
MriMJiTTTilr,  except  by  mean:?!  rtf  a  key  at  that  moment  hanging  in 
ZA  Lancl-irte ward's  office  at  Detmold.  Joachim  listened  with  a  down- 
^L  hftlf-ffullcjn  air,  "I  think  yon  might  pay  rather  more  respect 
«i  ^tentjon.  Blackface,  when  liis  lordship  condescends  to  talk  to 

m^"  Kaicl  the  old  hunteman,  whose  wrath  was  hot  against  the  haunter 
'J  *4e  huntLng-lodge, 

•*!!•  st£U,  iJbr^cht  I     And  have  you  no  friends  or  relations  ?" 

"So," 

"Ko  comindo  among  the  other  charcoal-bumers  who  might  share 
ilBtwHli  yon?" 

ten  yon  the  truth,  fjnadiger  Herr,"  put  in  the  irrepressible 
"  None  of  the  others  will  associate  with  hhn.     They  say 
h\  \mm  m  prison  somewhere  or  other,  and  call  him  Jail-bird.     I 
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Those  who  are  old  enougli  to  remember  the  days  of  stage  coaches, — 
the  good  old  times  of  " Telegri^hs,"  "Highflyers,"  "Quicksilver 
Mails,"  and  their  congeners, — and  have  eiyoyed  the  not-forgotten 
glory  of  a  box-seat  on  those  dead-and-gone  conveyances, — ^may 
recollect  the  mode  adopted  by  the  great  artists, — spruce  with  flower 
in  button-hole  and  gorgeously-pinned  bird's-eye  fogle, — ^to  whom  the 
governance  of  the  vehicle  was  intrusted,  when  descending  a  hill  with 
a  steep  and  long  ascent  facing  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
Down  we  went  with  a  rush, — to  keep  the  pole  straight  the  sole  care, 
— and  by  virtue  of  the  momentum  thus  gained,  were  well-nigh  half 
up  the  opposite  hill  before  the  cattle  felt  the  collar  I 

Well-nigh  half-way !  But  then  the  momentum  was  expended ;  the 
strain  began  to  be  felt ;  the  rest  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  at  a 
dead  'pull,  with  aching  shoulders  leaning  on  the  unrelaxing  collar, 
heaving  flanks,  and  at  slow  pace.  All  sheer  collar  work,  any  shrink- 
ing from  which  might  be  attended  with  very  unpleasant  results  I 

Very  much  after  the  same  fashion  is  wont  to  be  the  progress  of 
political  revolution.  Pulling  down  is  easy  work  and  quick.  Down 
we  go  with  a  hip,  hurrah  I  Blood  runs  quick !  All  hearts  beat  high 
with  hope ;  and  away  we  dash  at  the  steep  reconstruction  hill,  and 
get  a  good  bit  of  the  way  up  it  with  withers  as  yet  unwrung.  Then 
comes  a  change ;  and  the  collar  begins  to  be  painftilly  felt ;  uid,  what 
is  wont  to  be  the  worst  of  it,  the  same  team,  which  were  excellently 
well  adapted  for  the  rush  down  the  hill,  are  often  not  found  to  be 
exactly  the  right  sort  of  cattle  for  the  slow  and  heavy  work  of  pulling 
up  the  ascent.  The  time  of  discouragement  comes, — ^the  time  when 
faith  is  needed, — the  deep,  unswerving  faith  that  is  bom  only  of  a 
well-grounded  and  well-understood  conviction  of  the  immutable  truth 
of  certain  principles. 

And  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the  business  that  young  Italy  has  now 
arrived.  It  is  quite  inevitable  that  such  periods  should  come  in  all 
such  courses  and  such  enterprises  as  those  on  which  Italy  has  entered. 
All  human  progress  is  and  must  be  achieved  by  such  systole  and 
diastole  process.  But  the  more  important  consideration  is  that  the 
real  value  of  the  advance  accomplished, — the  flnal  success  of  the 
experiment, — ^will  depend  in  a  far  greater  degree  on  the  conduct  and 
capabilities  of  the  people,  as  shown  during  this  second  phase  of  their 
revolutionary  period,  than  on  what  they  were  able  to  accomplish 
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during  the  earlier  period.  It  is  so  mnch  easier  to  ran  do^m  hiH,  with 
^  hnnah  t  than  to  work  steadily  with  the  shoulder  to  the  collar  I 
Bow  &r  are  the  Italians  capable  of  snch  collar-work  ?  what  amount 
of  hope  is  there  that  they  may  be  as  good  at  pnlling  steadily  as  at 
rushing  enthusiastically  ?— that  is  now  tixe  all-important  question. 

An  English  artist,  well  known  for  his  own  capacity  for,  and  estimate 
(^  the  value  of  labour,  and  for  the  successful  results  of  it,  speaking 
^  other  day  of  bis  pretty  large  experience  of  the  artistic  world  in 
FkMrenee,  said  that  the  degree  of  quickness  and  facility  with  which 
a  eertain  point  in  the  path  towards  excellence  is  reached  by  large 
aionbers  of  these  people  is  very  remarkable,  and  unquestionably 
Boeh  greater  than  often  exists  among  ourselves.  But,  said  he,  it  is 
nre  indeed  for  any  of  them  to  push  on  beyond  the  point  which  may 
k,  and  is  so  reached!  They  give  back  as  soon  as  they  feel  the 
collar.  As  soon  as  work  becomes  sufficiently  hard,  or  sufficiently 
loBg-continued  to  become  galling,  they  won't  face  it !  It  is  an  ugly 
symptom,  and  one  which,  if  it  were  really  an  indication  of  the  general 
calibre  of  the  national  character,  might  be  at  once  accepted  as  a  fatal 
(Hie. 

Bat  as  well  as  a  will  and  a  capacity  for  exertion,  fiuth,  as  has  been 
and,  is  at  the  present  stage  of  the  matter  greatly  needed.  Disap- 
pointments arise,  have  arisen,  will  arise  t  It  is  found  that  the  good 
tiiingB  which  the  nation  coveted  cannot  be  had  without  paying  the 
|nee  for  them ;  and,  moreover,  that  when  obtained,  they  are  not 
tftogetber  such  onmixed  goods  as  they  had  been  imagined. 

Tuscany,  for  example,  has  been  in  the  position  of  a  rich  man  who 
goes  into  partnership  with  a  poor  one.  The  Grand  Duchy  was 
b^ond  all  comparison  the  best  governed  and  most  prosperous  part 
fif  the  peninsula  before  the  revolution.  The  contrast  in  every  symptom 
of  well-being,  which  is  still  visible  on  passing  the  frontier  which 
fqarates  Tuscany  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  was  far  more 
marked  before  the  two  districts  became  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  united 
fitly.  The  public  debt  of  the  Duchy  was  very  light.  The  number 
of  soldiers  which  the  people  were  called  on  to  maintain, — ^though 
Tnseans  grumbled  much  in  those  days  at  having  to  keep  soldiers  for 
the  pleasure  and  need  of  Austria, — ^was  &r  smaller  in  proportion  than 
their  quota  of  the  army,  which  Italy  now  maintains  for  the  pleasure 
and  need  of  France.  Taxes,  accordingly,  were  out  of  all  comparison 
li^^iter  in  Tuscany  under  her  old  Grand  Ducal  regime  than  they  are 
at  present.  The  commerce  of  Leghorn,  the  sole  port,  and  the  second 
msfit  important  city  of  Tuscany,  is  in  decadence.  Leghorn  has  lost 
mnch  by  the  change  from  the  old  order  of  things  to  the  new.  In  some 
degree  this  has  been  owing  to  the  extension  of  railroad  communica- 
tion, and  would  have  happened  also  had  the  change  not  occurred,  but 
to  a  much  smaller  degree.  Florence  has,  of  course,  profited  very 
krgely  by  becoming  the  seat  of  the  capital.    Probably  it  would  not 
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be  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  property  contained  within  the 
cironit  of  the  new  octroi  boundary  of  the  city  is  now  worth  four  times 
as  mach  as  it  was  worth  before  the  change  of  capital.  Florence, 
therefore »  has  no  cause  to  complain.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
all  Tuscany,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  has  found  that  being 
a  free  and  self-governing  nation  is  a  very  expensive  amusement. 
There  are  classes  even  at  Florence  who  are  discontented  with  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  priests,  and  priest-ruled  nobles,  and  friends 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court,  are  of  course  discontented  and  disaffected. 
But,  besides  these,  there  is  a  class  which,  despite  the  impulse  given 
to  all  prosperity  by  the  making  of  Florence  into  the  capital  of  Italy, 
has  found  itself  injured  in  its  interests,  and  is  discontented  accord- 
ingly. The  old-fashioned  Florentine  shop-keepers  do  not  like  the 
change.  They  have,  it  is  true,  all  the  greatly-increased  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  among  whom  to  find  customers.  But 
if  customers  have  increased,  rivals  have  increased  still  more ;  and  the 
Florentine  tradesman  of  the  old  school  is  not  well  calculated  to  hold 
his  own  against  these  new  rivals, — ^active,  pushing  men  frt>m  Turin 
and  Milan,  with  larger  capital  than  the  easy-going  old  Florentine 
shop-keeper,  and  what  is  worse,  with  iax  more  active  and  modem 
ways  and  manners  of  doing  business.  The  old  Florentines  find  them- 
selves left  behind  in  the  race  of  competition,  unused  as  they  were 
to  any  notion  of  competition  at  all ;  and  they  don't  like  it. 

Nor  are  grounds  of  disappointment  and  discontent  wanting  in  most 
other  parts  of  Italy  on  the  score  of  material  well-being,  unless  it  be 
perhaps  Lombardy  and  Yenetia.  The  Austrians  squeezed  these  pro- 
vinces so  severely,  that  it  was  hardly  on  the  cards  but  that  they 
should  be  benefited,  at  all  events  in  matters  fiscal,  by  any  change  of 
masters.  We  all  know  how  Naples  was  governed.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  under  King  Bomba,  he  who  was  content  to  eat  and 
drink  in  tranquil  submission,  had  more  to  eat  and  drink  than  he 
has  now.  So  costly  is  it  to  be  a  great  self-governing  nation,  and  to 
keep  an  army  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  nmke  a  not  too  humiliating 
appearance  among  the  most  genteel  nations  of  Europe ! 

At  Ancona,  also,  the  decline  in  the  commerce  of  the  port  has  been 
very  marked,  from  causes  analogous  to  those  which  have  inflicted 
injury  on  Leghorn ; — ^the  throwing  down  of  the  custom-houses  along 
the  former  frontier  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  extension 
of  railroads.  The  Marches  export  still,  as  they  exported  under  the 
old  regime,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  bread-stufls  and  other 
farm  produce.  But  this  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  carried  on  hy 
land. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  Italian  commerce  is  increasing,  though 
slowly.  And  the  returns  show  the  movement  in  the  ports  of  Kifdifly 
Messina,  Palermo,  and  especially  Genoa,  to  have  increased.  A  strikfa^ 
evidence  of  the  improvement  in  the  material  oonditioii  of  tbe  < 
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— wliich  in  part  may  be  attribnted  also  to  improved  confidence, — is  to 
be  seen  in  the  fiEu;t  that  more  than  half  that  portion  of  the  public  debt 
of  Italy  which  was  held  in  France  in  1866  is  now  in  Italian  hands. 

Of  course  the  necessity  which  drove  the  Government  to  the  im- 
position of  the  tax  on  grinding  has  cansed  a  considerable  amount  of 
discontent ; — a  much  greater  amount  than  the  real  degree  of  suffer- 
ing or  inconvenience  occasioned  by  it  is  sufficient  to  justify.  The 
''maeinato,'*  as  the  tax  in  question  is  elliptically  called,  is  in  fact  a 
sentimental  grievance.  A  similar  tax  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  most  hated  modes  of  extortion  and  oppression  in  certain  parts  of 
Italy  under  the  old  regime.  It  is  a  tax  which  has  had  an  ill  name  for 
miny  generations,  and  has  come  down  with  an  ill  name  from  a  great 
antiquity.  It  was  a  notable  and  much-detested  engine  of  extortion 
and  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  old  despotic  rulers  of  various  parts 
of  Italy.  In  those  provinces  in  which  it  was  known,  it  was  feared 
and  hated  with  a  traditional  hatred ;  and  in  those  provinces  in  which 
it  was  not  known,  it  came  upon  the  people  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and 
unwonted  vexation.  And  these  considerations  caused  the  Government 
for  a  long  time  to  hesitate  in  imposing  it. 

But  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  every  financier  knows,  to  find 
Kone  tax  which  shall  touch  the  masses  of  the  population ; — some 
means  of  tapping  the  great  social  underlying  rock ; — some  scheme  by 
which  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  may  be  constrained 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  Government.  The  poor  man*s  penny 
if  more  important  than  the  rich  man's  pound ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
no  amount  of  taxation  on  articles  of  luxury  used  by  the  richer  classes 
only,  will,  even  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  avail  to  produce  the  revenue 
necessary  for  national  purposes,  it  is  yet  more  emphatically  true  in 
snch  a  coimtry  as  Italy,  where  the  masses  of  stored-up  wealth  are 
out  of  all  comparison  fewer  and  smaller  than  with  us.  Further,  all 
those  considerations  and  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  to  show 
the  justice  and  moral  fitness  of  exacting  contributions  to  the  expense 
of  the  national  Government  from  every  class,  even  the  poorest,  in 
every  country,  apply  with  special  force  to  the  social  condition  of 
Italy. 

A  Government  paid  for  solely  by  the  rich  will,  more  especially  in  a 
land  where  political  morality  and  political  guarantees  have  not  yet 
become  strong  and  habitual  with  the  growth  of  many  generations,  be 
a  rich  man's  government.  The  only  education,  moreover,  of  a  nation 
to  the  task  of  self-government,  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
interesting  the  great  masses  of  the  population  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  And  the  only  method  of  so  interesting  them  is  to  make 
them  conscious  contributors  to  the  expense  of  it.  And  this  end  is  in 
Italy  only  to  be  reached  by  a  tax  that  falls  on  the  primary  necessaries 
of  life. 

We  English  have  reached  an  economical  position  which  enables  us 
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to  tax  all  classes  by  taxes  that  bear  on  luxuries ; — on  the  labouring 
man's  luxuries ; — ^beer,  tobacco,  and  spirits.  We  have  reached  an 
economical  position  bearing  on  that  point  -which  Italy  is  as  yet  isn 
from  having  reached.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  race  to  be  taxed  also  modifies  the  question  in  a 
very  important  manner.  Those  who  know  the  Italian  people  will 
feel  no  doubt  that  even  if  the  labouring  classes  were  as  much 
raised  above  the  level  of  mere  ability  to  obtain  food  as  our  ovni 
labouring  classes  are,  an  attempt  to  tax  their  luxuries  would  fidl. 
The  Englishman  who  has  the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer  in  his  pocket 
likes  the  pot  of  beer  better  than  the  money,  and  likes  it  so  much 
better  that  the  knowledge  that  a  part  of  the  price  of  it  goes  to  the 
Government  will  not  deter  him  from  spending  his  money  on  it.  An 
Italian  in  similar  circumstances  would  abstain  from  his  luxury.  An 
Itah'an  of  the  labouring  classes  will  not  tax  himself,  or  at  least  he 
win  do  so  to  a  very  limited  extent.  He  is  so  frugal,  so  sober,  so 
temperate,  so  provident,  so  fond  of  money,  so  given  to  hoarding,  that 
a  very  slightly  increased  price  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  go 
without  the  luxury  and  save  his  money.  It  is  true  that  a  large 
revenue  is  drawn  in  Italy  from  the  tax  on  tobacco.  The  use  of  the 
weed  has  become  all  but  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  Italian  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Nevertheless,  a  very  small  increase  of  the  doty 
would  suffice  to  insure  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue  from  it. 

For  these  reasons  the  Italian  Government  has,  in  the  sbsohiie 
necessity  for  raising  more  revenue,  thought  it  expedient,  after  mueh 
doubting  and  with  much  reluctance,  to  impose  the  tax  on  grinding ; 
and  has  probably  judged  rightly  in  so  doing.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  putting  the  decision  into  execution  were  expected  to  be  con- 
siderable, and  they  have  turned  out  to  be  quite  as  great  as  it  was 
feared  they  would  be. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consume  any  of  the  small  space  at  our 
conmiand  with  details  of  the  very  serious  disorders  which  att^ided 
the  first  introduction  of  the  tax,  and  of  which  all  readers  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  must  have  seen  an  account.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  the  memory  of  former  suffering  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
posing the  sufferers  to  submission  rather  than  to  resistance.  For  the 
disturbances  and  the  resistance  were  confined  to  districts  where  the 
tax  had  been  previously  unknown.  It  maybe  worth  while  to  observe 
also,  seeing  the  great  conflict  of  assertions  in  the  public  prints  on  the 
subject  at  the  time,  that  the  statements  of  the  governmental  press  to 
the  effect  that  the  disturbances  were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
incitements  and  fostering  of  the  priests  and  their  political  adherents^ 
were,  doubtless,  perfectly  true.  In  some  dbtricts  the  priests  taii|^ 
the  people  that  as  wind  and  water  were  God's  free  gifts  to  iD  mtm^ 
grinding  ought  to  be  gratuitously  done  "  for  the  love  of  (Jod  I  ** 

The  financial  results  of  these  difficulties  and  fisiubiaoes  Ml  Aft 
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ymni  pari  of  wlwfc  remains  from  them.  The  multiplied  military  mo ve- 
mente  which  were  required  to  pat  them  down  cost  a  great  ded.  The 
sums  which  the  tax  was  oalenlated  to  prodace  have  by  no  means  been 
reedved  in  ibll.  Yarions  compromises  had  to  be  made.  What  was 
modi  worse,  the  Government  had  recourse,  in  some  instances,  to  acts 
of  despotic  and  arbitrary  violence.  And  worst  of  all, — in  the  eyes 
of  one  looking  forward  to  the  degree  of  political  civilisation  to  which 
it  may  be  hoped  to  educate  the  nation, — these  arbitrary  proceedings 
did  not  awaken  any  general  indignation,  or  occasion  any  calling  of  the 
Gofananent  to  aceonnt  for  them.  The  people  screamed  loudly 
aioi|^  against  the  tax,  which  they  had  by  due  process  of  law  imposed 
npoa  themselves ;  but  they  made  very  little  outcry  against  arbitrary 
acts  done  by  the  €k>vermnent  in  defiance  of  all  law. 

So  mnch  is  the  grievance  of  the  new  tax  a  sentimental  grievance  as 
regards  the  masses  of  the  population,  that  the  imposition  of  it  has 
eansed  no  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  in  any  part  of  Italy.  It  is 
possible,  periiaps,  that  a  more  complete  and  successful  levying  of 
the  inqiosition  may  hereafter  do  so.  But  it  will  in  any  case  be 
JiifhwteffimaL  Most  probably  the  entire  amount  will  be  distributed 
between  the  miller,  the  middle  man,  and  the  baker.  And  possibly 
tome  very  slight  portion  of  the  burthen  may  &11  on  the  consumer  in 
the  shi^  of  a  difference  in  the  bolting  of  the  flour  of  which  his  loaf 
is  made. 

ik  eeartain  degree  of  discontent  is  still  caused  among  the  commercial 
daeses,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy  among  the  peasantry  also,  by  the 
"conoibrzato,"  as  the  people  call  it, — ^the  provisional  non-liability 
of  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold.  Of  course  the  result  of  this  is 
tiiat  no  gold,  and  hardly  any  silver,  is  to  be  seen  in  Italy ;  and  the 
whole  course  of  commerce,  especially  with  foreign  countries,  is  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage.  The  evil,  however,  is 
wy  vokA  less  than  it  was  at  first ; — ^less  in  the  proportion  of  about 
lour  to  fourteen  1  The  Government  hope,  and  the  Government  men 
deelaie,  that  the  return  to  cash  payments  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year  1870* 

The  **  Bed  "  party,  or  the  Opposition,  who  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  constitutional  government  in  Italy  have  exhibited  a 
singular  aptitude  for  attacking  where  attack  was  either  unwarranted 
or  useless,  and  for  abstaining  from  attack  where  eveiy  sound  princi- 
ple of  constitutional  govenmient  oug^t  to  have  urged  them  to  make 
t  stand  against  iUegaHty,  raised  a  great  outcry  at  the  separation  of 
Parliament  for  the  EMter  holidays  before  completing  the  long- 
promised  and  grievously-needed  legislation  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  civil  service.  There  has  been  a  complaint  that  the  work  of  three 
months  has  been  thrown  away,  and  the  subject  abandoned,  because 
the  nugorxty  are  unwilling  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  This  is  not 
the  case.    The  Pftrhament  met  again  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the 
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Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  departments  will  be  resnmed  as  soon  an 
the  debate  on  the  Budget  shall  have  been  got  through.  It  has  been 
decided  that  the  precedence  shall  be  given  to  the  latter. 

The  Budget,  without  being  so  cheerful  and  pleasant  a  one  its  could 
be  desired, — ^but  scarcely  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
ezpected,-^will  not  be  in  any  degree  of  a  nature  to  cause  uneasiness. 
There  will  be  a  deficit ;  but  it  will  be  a  small  one.  No  new  taxes 
will  be  proposed,  as  has  been  rumoured.  But  an  extensive  attempt 
will  be  made  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  present  impositions 
by  a  better,  more  uniform,  and  more  controllable  and  better-controlled 
system  of  collection.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  serious  diffi- 
culties have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Government  in  this  respect, 
and  that  wide-spread  abuses  have  been  fostered  by  the  great  di£ferences 
which  existed  in  the  method  of  tax-gathering,  and  of  the  accounta- 
bility of  the  officers  through  whom  the  taxes  reached  the  State  coffers 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Italy.  Add  to  this  the  difficulty, — ^the 
impossibility,  as  it  was  felt  to  be,— of  making  such  a  clean  sweep  as 
should  get  rid  of  the  old,  obstinately  routine-bound  and  often 
corrupt  officials  who  had  done  the  work  of  the  former  Governments  ; 
— and  the  twofold  evil  of  being  obliged  to  waste  the  resources  of  the 
country  on  maintaining  the  officials  of  dozens  of  obsolete  administra- 
tions, who  would  not  budge  out  of  their  old  ruts,  and  could  not  be 
left  to  starve ;  and  of  causing  a  large  amount  of  wide-spread  discon- 
tent by  the  employment  of  such  persons  to  the  exclusion  of  adherents 
of  the  new  order  of  things. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  weeks  past  that  the  negotiation 
entered  into  by  the  Italian  Government  with  the  house  of  Rothschild^ 
which  proposed  that  that  firm  should  assume  the  task  of  selling  a 
second  portion  of  the  Church  lands  declared  to  be  national  property, 
and  should  advance  a  large  sum  of  money  on  account,  has  £Edlen 
to  the  ground.  The  Opposition  blamed  the  Government  severely  for 
attempting  to  make  such  a  bargain  in  the  first  instance,  and  has  been 
equally  ofiended  in  the  second  that  the  negotiation  should  have  failed. 
The  first  discontent  was  probably  the  more  reasonable.  The  Govern- 
ment now  say,  and  probably  with  reason,  that  they  will  be  able  to 
achieve  their  object  by  the  aid  of  sundry  of  the  national  institutions 
of  credit.  If  so, — and  it  is  probable  that  such  is  really  the  case, — 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  effected  their  purpose  in  this  way 
in  the  first  instance.  The  point  on  which  the  negotiation  with  the 
house  of  Rothschild  broke  down  was  the  sine  qua  non  insisted  on 
by  the  Italian  Government,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  shares  in 
the  undertaking  should  be  reserved  for  Italian  purchasers.  This  e<m- 
dition  was  refused  by  the  Rothschilds.  And  it  is  now  said, — ^with 
great  appearance  of  probability, — that  the  motive  for  this  refiual  Oft 
the  part  of  the  great  capitalists  was,  that  it  was  in  fact  thoir  p«ip<M«y 
in  undertaking  the  matter,  to  act  as  holders  for  the  Ohtti^    Jbftf 
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mspicion  of  such  an  intention  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  best  possible,  and  otherwise  most  unobjectionable  termSf 
utterly  repugnant  and  unacceptable  to  the  Italian  public. 

In  the  meantime  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lands,  which  it  was  decided  to  offer  for  sale,  continues  to  proceed 
Tery  favourably.  The  estimated  value  of  this  portion  of  the  property 
in  question  was  400  millions  of  francs.  Of  this  quantity  lands  to 
the  value  of  100  millions  still  remain  unsold.  But  the  portion  sold 
has  in  almost  every  case  realised  prices  very  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  value.  So  much  so  that  the  entire  quantity,  estimated 
at  300  nullions,  has  produced  about  one-third  more.  It  is  worth 
noticing,  that  in  general  the  buyers,  though  not  sufficiently  violent 
partisans  of  the  Church  to  give  rise  to  any  suspicion  that  the  purchase 
was  effected  for  any  purpose  beyond  the  ostensible  one,  were  persons 
attached  rather  to  the  old  order  of  things  than  strong  adherents  of 
the  present  Government. 

When  first  the  Government  decided  on  the  immediate  sale  of  this 
portion  of  the  lands  in  question,  very  advantageous  proposals  were 
made, — ^not,  we  believe,  publicly,  or  in  the  form  of  direct  offers, 
hot  in  the  way  of  private  suggestion,  which,  if  responded  to,  would 
have  been  met  with  great  readiness  by  the  Italian  Government, — ^to 
English  capitalists.  The  operation  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ever  offered  to  the  attention  of  speculators.  A  very 
easily-made  investigation  would  have  sufficed  to  show  that  the  esti- 
mated prices  were  such  as  really  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  loss. 
A  snuill  portion  only  of  those  prices  need  have  been  paid  down.  It 
would  have  been  a  cent,  per  cent,  affair,  with  far  less  risk  than  attends 
many  a  hope  of  six  per  cent.  But  the  wise  men  of  the  West,  who, 
as  we  all  know,  are  so  ready  to  risk  their  millions  on  every  sort  of 
babble  scheme,  were  far  too  sharp  and  too  wide  awake  to  meddle 
with  Italian  Church  lands ! 

Upon  the  whole,  things  look  better  in  Italy  than  they  did  this  time 
kst  year.  Despite  the  various  causes  of  discontent  which  have  been 
enumerated,  there  is  less  of  agitation  in  the  country  than  there  was. 
The  <'  Bed  "  party  are  very  much  quieter.  Bemembering  the  nature 
and  results  of  their  activity,  one  can  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
tbat  it  is  very  much  better  that  they  should  be  quiet.  Yet  the  real 
welfare  of  the  country  urgently  requires  the  operation  of  a  strong 
and  reasonable  parliamentary  opposition.  This  Italy  has  never 
yet  had.  The  Government  have  it  all  their  own  way  by  reason  of 
the  absolute  impracticability,  absurdity,  violence,  ignorance,  and 
childishness  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them.  And,  though  it  may 
be  believed  that  they  are  in  many  respects  doing  their  best  to  remedy 
nuieh  that  sorely  needs  remed3dng,  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  case 
that  ii  is  good  for  Italy  to  be  ruled  by  an  unopposed  Government. 

A  well-organised,  able,  and  moderate  opposition  would  make  it  im- 
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possible  for  the  Government  to  persist  in  the  xnonstroBity  of  keeping 
np  an  army  of  between  200  and  250  thousand  men.  Italy  oaght  not 
to  require,  and  need  not  have,  above  half  the  nnmbor.  And  niek  m 
redaction  would  be  the  real,  the  tma,  and  efficient  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  deficit  and  relieving  the  excessive  weight  of  taxation. 
But  besides  the  consideration  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  all  these 
men  in  idleness,  an  enlightened  statesman  diould  remember  tibat 
Italy  is  ill  able  to  bear  the  drain  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  its 
population  from  the  all  too  scanty  supply  of  productive  labour. 
There  are  vast  districts  of  fertile  land  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  late 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  which  are  unproductive,  or  nearly 
so,  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  them.  In  a  country  so  situated  the 
maintenance  of  an  enormous  army  is  of  course  doubly  mischievous. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  little  hope  of  any  considerable 
abatement  of  this  evil  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Government. 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  evils  arising  from  breeding  a  king  as  a 
soldier,  and  tricking  him  out  with  military  garments  and  tities,  and 
teaching  him  to  fancy  the  command  of  an  army  his  especial  function, 
is  the  taste  you  give  him  for  amusing  himsdf  with  vast  masses  of 
men  dressed  in  uniform.  Of  course  the  king  likes  a  large  army.  He 
is  not  sufficiently  removed  either  in  time  or  idea  from  the  old  order 
of  things  in  Italy  to  have  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  a  large  army 
makes  his  own  position  and  his  dynasty  safe.  Furthermore,  there  is 
xmfortunately  but  too  much  reason  to  think  that  the  king  is  very 
desirous  of  doing  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ruler  of  France. 

Then  in  Italy,  as  everjrwhere  else  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  there  is  a  mischievous 
and  dangerous  preponderance  of  military  men  in  high  governmental 
position.  Of  course  they,  with  the  most  conscientious  patriotism, 
think  that  a  large  army  is  absolutely  indispensable  I 

The  existence  of  such  an  army,  however,  as  Italy  now  supports  ur, 
besides  being  the  real  cause  of  her  financial  distress,  the  source  of 
great  danger  in  the  present  position  and  with  the  present  prospects 
of  Europe.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  should  war  arise  between 
Prussia  and  France,  the  true  policy  of  Italy  would  be  the  strictest 
neutrality.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  such  would  not  be  the 
course  adopted.  Italy  would  bind  herself  to  the  chariot- wheels  of 
France.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  true  and  paramount 
motive  for  maintaining  so  large  an  army  as  Italy  has  on  foot  is  the 
desire  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  who  thus  saddles  Italy 
with  tho  burthen  of  gupportiiig  a  coupio  of  hundred  ibousftntl  men  for 
Ms  pnrpogeg,  and  to  bo  ready  at  his  need. 

The  withdrawal  of  Coont  tJsedom  from  the  reproscntntion  of  Fnusln 
at  th{3  eotirt  of  Flore nee,^ — it  may  be  mentioned  in  conneciioQ  with 
the  foregoing  cottsidoraUoiis, — haa  undoubtedly  been  a  misfortuno  for 
Italy*    U  m  \myQnd  all  c^iteeUoii  that  Pruiiia  did  seeki  by  a  caftaiii 
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ttnonnt  of  "rapprochement"  wiUi  the  liberal  party  in  Italy,  to 
eotmi^Aety— <h:  paints  it  would  be  more  accnrate  to  say,  to  have  at 
need  the  xneaDS  of  counteracting, — ^the  proclivity  of  the  Italian 
Gorenmient  towards  France.  And  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  a  serioos  evil  that  any  means  of  keeping  that  proclivity  in 
dieek  should  be  lost  or  diminished.  It  may  even  torn  oat  to  be  a 
jel  more  serioos  evil  than  any  hinted  at  in  what  has  already  been 
mL  For  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  nation  would  not  sanction 
Bodi  in  aBianee  with  France  as  it  is  probable  the  present  Government 
would  wish  to  make  in  the  case  of  war.  The  resentment  felt  by  the 
lUliin  peopb  against  the  French  nation  and  the  Emperor  is  very 
Bfaong.  And  it  might  be  that  the  anger  and  discontent  occasioned 
by  finding  themselves  called  upon  to  maintain  a  roinonsly  large  army, 
and  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  is  odions  to  them,  might  rouse  the 
Italians  to  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  disaffection  of  which  the  results  might 
be  vsfy  serions.  The  celebrated  ''  Jamais  I  jamais !  jamais  1 "  of  M. 
Bodier  will  not  soon  or  easily  be  forgotten  in  Italy. 

Of  coarse  the  dictum  was  no  less  absurd  than  insolent.  That 
Borne  will  be  united  politically  to  the  rest  of  Italy  is  as  certain  as  any 
frtare  delectation  of  the  kind  ever  was,  or  can  be.  The  <'  when," 
however,  may  be  still  greatly  doubtful.  For  the  nonce,  the  agitation 
of  pabHe  feeling  seems  to  have  very  much  subsided, — two  convictions 
probably  contributing  to  produce  ^s  more  acquiescent  state  of  the 
pohUc  mind:  the  first,  that  Bome  must  infallibly  belong  to  Italy,  and 
fini  the  Ttalianw  have  only  to  bide  their  time ;  the  second,  that  to 
seize  the  prize  at  once  is  wholly  beyond  their  power. 

In  one  respect  the  withholding  of  Bome  from  the  Italians  for 
aidiile  has  been  useful  to  the  nation.  Had  they  been  able  to  make 
ihemselvee  masters  of  it  at  any  time  between  the  revolution  and  the 
oiierable  afiiedr  of  Montana,  the  national  feeling  would  unquestionably 
baTS  constrained  the  Government  to  the  very  unwise  and  inexpedient 
itep  of  making  Bome  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom.  There  is  little 
dianee  that  such  would  be  the  case  now.  The  degree  in  which  both 
the  expectations  and  the  wishes  of  the  Italians  on  this  subject  have 
been  modified  of  late  is  very  remarkable.  That  the  capital  should 
be  again  removed,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  once  capital  of  the 
world  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  wished  by  very 
rnueh  fewer  men  than  did  wish  it  a  year  ago,  and  is  expected  by 
probably  hardly  any.  The  belief  that  Florence  must  and  will  con- 
tiime  to  occupy  that  position  has  of  late  become  nearly  universal. 
And  tiiere  is  great  reason  to  think  that  those  in  whose  hands  is  lodged 
the  guiding  of  the  national  destinies  have  believed  and  known  this  all 
ikmg.  Many  interests  would  have  been  potently  served  by  authori- 
ta^e  deckrations  to  that  effect.  But  in  the  recent  state  of  the 
national  mind  every  ministry  must  have  felt  that  to  make  any  such 
deelazalion  would  have  been,  in  vulgar  phrase,  as  much  as  their 
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places  were  worth.  As  far  as  acts  could  speak  intentions,  it  has 
indeed  been  made  manifest  enough  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  dovem- 
ment,  and  of  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  information  the 
Government  could  give,  Florence  would  continue  to  be  the  capital  of 
Italy. 

The  sums  which  have  been  expended  in  providing  permanent  and 
handsome  habitats  for  all  the  different  ministries  and  departments 
have  been  very  large, — so  large  that  the  most  reckless  extravagance 
would  hardly  have  dreamed  of  lavishing  them  on  a  merely  temporary 
object.  The  Bank  of  Italy  has  erected  a  really  magnificent  structure 
at  an  enormous  cost ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  that  corporation 
knew  very  well  what  it  was  about  in  so  doing.  Other  public  and 
quasi-public  establishments  have  done  similarly.  Two  large  and 
handsome  new  quarters  of  the  city  have  been  built,  and  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Other  improvements  on  a  very  extensive  scale  are  being  executed 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city, — such  as,  for  instance,  a  new 
**  Lung  Amo,"  or  quay,  lined  with  handsome  houses,  extending,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  from  the  Ponte  Yecchio  to  the  suspension- 
bridge  outside  the  Porta  San  Niccolo.  The  old  walls  have  been 
in  great  part  removed,  and  will  shortly  disappear  altogether.  The 
ancient  gates  will  be  preserved ;  and  building  is  going  on  so  rapidly 
on  the  outside  of  the  circuit  of  the  old  wall,  that  before  long  those 
memorials  of  the  past  will  be  found  standing  in  the  midst  of  closely- 
built  districts  of  the  city,  after  the  fashion  of  Temple  Bar,  save  that 
they  are  very  much  better  worth  preserving.  An  extremely  hand- 
some new  road,  or  boulevart,  has  been  projected  to  run  from  just 
outside  the  present  Porta  Bomana  over  the  hills,  passing  by  St. 
Miniato,  and  descending  to  the  river  at  the  suspension-bridge  before 
mentioned.  This  new  road  has  already  been  executed  for  about  half 
the  distance;  and  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  drives  in 
Europe,  commanding  a  series  of  most  charming  and  diversified 
views  of  the  city,  the  Yaldamo,  and  the  villa-studded  hills  which 
enclose  it. 

Other  large  schemes  of  improvement  are  being  prepared, — as  new 
markets,  a  new  water  supply,  &c. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  great  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of 
that  most  objectionable  and  mischievous  of  all  taxes,  the  **  octroi/' 
suggested,  and  almost  forced  upon  the  municipal  administration  by 
the  destruction  of  the  old  walls,  should  have  been  lost.  While  Bel- 
gium is  giving  proof  of  its  advanced  civilisation  and  administrative 
science  by  getting  rid,  with  vast  trouble  and  an  immense  effini,  of 
this  detestable  mode  of  taxation,  Florence  is  going  to  an  enoimoitt 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  it.  The  new  circnii  of  tfa» 
city  has  been  drawn  at  such  a  distance  from  the  old  walls  as  toinobdli 
an  immense  area,-i-in  the  process    of  being  rapidly  covtnd  hf 
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bmldingg, — ^within  it ;  and  the  vast  expense  of  constructing  such  a 
Iwrier  as  should  prevent  smuggling  throughout  the  many  miles  of 
this  circuit  may  he  imagined ; — to  prevent  smuggling  as  far  as  may 
be,-4br  to  prevent  it  efficaciously  and  entirely  will  be  wholly  impos- 
sible. The  old  wall,  of  great  height,  did  effectually  prevent  the 
introduction  of  anything  into  the  city,  save  through  the  gates.  And 
the  amount  of  smuggling  inevitable  in  cases  where  the  barrier  is  only 
soeh  as  is  now  in  process  of  construction  around  Florence  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fs^i  that  the  same  scale  of  duties  produced  at 
Tozin,  where  the  barrier  is  of  such  a  kind,  only  half  the  amount  that 
tras  levied  at  Florence,  where  the  old  wall  did  really  prevent  all 
smoggling. 

The  difficulty  of  doing  this  at  Florence  in  future  will  be  still  greater 
Iban  it  was  at  Turin,  in  consequence  of  the  far  more  "  accidentee  " 
natnre  of  the  ground.  The  hills,  valleys,  and  broken  ground  which 
tlie  new  barrier  must  traverse  will  afford  all  the  facilities  that  a  large 
contraband  trade  could  desire ;  and  the  only  possibility  of  counter- 
acting this  in  any  degree  must  be  sought  in  the  appointment  of  a 
'rfide  army  of  customs  officers.  In  all  probability  the  proceeds  of 
the  obnoxious  duty  will  never  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  barrier,  and  the  terrible  expense  of  watching  it. 

To  an  Englishman  it  seems  that  nothing  but  an  incredible  degree 
of  stupidity  can  account  for  the  determination  to  continue  the  old 
nuisance  of  the  octroi  under  such  circumstances.  But  the  Florentines, 
^ho  know  their  municipal  body  well,  do  not  accuse  it  of  stupidity^ 
They  simply  remark  that  the  construction  of  the  new  barrier  necessi- 
tates the  giving  of  a  vast  number  of  very  important  contracts,  and  the 
^spensing  of  a  huge  amount  of  patronage ;  and  that  the  carrying  on 
the  customs  service  when  this  new  circuit  is  completed  will  occasion 
a  yet  more  important  amount  of  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  Ihe 
officers  needed  for  the  work. 

Motives  of  a  similar  kind  are  constantly  and  very  generally  assigned 
to  most  of  the  shortcomings  and  ill-doings  of  the  municipality.  The 
corporation  is  a  very  close  one ;  and  the  active  management  of  the 
sSurs  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  much  closer  and  smaller  knot 
of  men,  who  are  the  leading  members  of  it.  And  whether  the  corrup- 
tion, attributed  to  sundry  of  these  persons  by  their  fellow-citizens,  bo 
justly  or  not  laid  to  their  charge,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  about  as  bad  as  possible.  The  police 
supervision  of  the  streets  is  to  all  good  purpose  non-existent.  There 
are  plenty  of  officials.  For  the  patronage  of  appointing  them  is 
desirable.  But  they  are  absolutely  and  utterly  inefficient.  One  of 
these  officers,  on  being  called  on  the  other  day  to  arrest  a  man  who 
^  been  guilty  of  some  outrage  or  other,  replied  as  a  reason  for  not 
^g  so,  that  the  offender  was  a  very  desperate  character,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  better  to  leave  him  alone ! 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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In  old  times  in  Florence  the  police  were  always  equally  inefficient. 
Indeed,  there  existed  hardly  any  at  all.  And  there  was  at  all  events 
the  advantage  of  not  having  to  pay  for  them.  But  ante-revolutionary 
Florence  was  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
population  was  small.  Everybody  was  more  or  less  known.  And  the 
character  of  the  people,  ineradicably  addicted  to  doing  as  they  liked 
in  the  smaller  matters  of  street  regulation,  very  good-humouredly 
tolerant  of  each  other's  encroachments,  and  utterly  averse  from 
violence  of  all  sorts,  enabled  matters  to  go  on  very  tolerably  without 
any  police  at  all.  But  all  this  is  now  entirely  changed.  Florence 
has  a  large  and  very  mixed  population.  The  streets  are  very 
grievously  in  need  of  police  supervision ;  and  there  is  none  that  is 
at  all  effective. 

The  Carnival  was  a  very  short  one  this  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  falling  of  Easter ;  and  Lent  is  now  nearly  over.  The  one 
tide  ended  and  the  other  began  on  the  appointed  day  as  for  many  a 
century  past.  But  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  is  rapidly  passing 
out  of  them  in  Italy.  The  difference  between  Carnival  and  Lent, 
which  was  so  strongly  marked  in  every  way  some  twenty  years  ago, 
is  of  small  dimensions  now.  The  revelry  of  the  one  season  and  the 
asceticism  of  the  other  are  passing  out  of  the  habits  of  the  present 
generation  with  equal  rigidity.  Some  spasmodic  attempts  are  made 
in  the  various  cities  to  keep  up  the  old  character  of  Carnival.  But 
the  real  jollity  and  spirit  of  the  thing,  the  spontaneity  of  it,  are  dead 
or  dying.  It  is  worth  notice  that  everywhere  the  people  seem  to 
lose  the  capacity  for  enjoying  such  amusements  and  fun  in  proportion 
as  they  become  politically  free.  We  know  how  it  was  with  ourselves, 
when  Laud,  with  his  celebrated  '<  Book  of  Sports,"  strove  in  vain,  in 
the  interest  of  legitimacy  and  old- worlds  ideas,  to  reanimate  the  old 
English  sports  and  pastimes.  We  know  what  the  character  of  France 
and  Frenchmen  was  in  this  respect  until  the  Bevolution  made  them 
into  citizens.  And  we  know  what  that  character  has  become  under 
the  saddening  influences  of  a  constitutional  regime.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  most  iron-handed  of  despotisms  seems  unavailing  to  restore 
any  portion  of  gaiety  to  a  population  which  is  now  unquestionably 
the  saddest  in  Europe.  But  it  is  curious  that,  oontemporaneonsH' 
with  the  acquisition  of  political  freedom,  should  come  in  Italy  also  i 
the  incapacity  for  the  old  light-hearted  merriment  always  ready  «t- 
the  appointed  times  and  seasons.  Boman  rulers,  who  are  so  natonliyi 
and  consistently  anxious  to  lead  away  the  minds  of  their  imtflsotaj 
from  progress  of  all  sorts,  and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  i 
hard  this  year  to  induce  the  Bomans  to  enter  into  the  old  < 
amusements  with  spirit.  But  they  strove  as  much  in  vain  ss 
did  in  the  same  eause.  Is  it  that  free  citizens  have  too  suay  { 
things  to  think  about,  and  are  no  longer  childish  enough  to  b«  { 
with  gay-coloured  calico,  comfits,  and  false  pasteboard  wmmt 
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But  another  very  carious  symptom  of  cbanging  character  is  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  in  a  marked  manner,  and  the  change  corresponds 
singalarly  with  a  similar  change  which  was  observed  to  take  place 
under  analogous  circumstances  among  another  people.  The  Italians 
are  beginning  to  kill  themselves  after  the  fashion  of  the  most  civilised 
and  advanced  populations.  Suicide,  which  was  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
ago  a  thing  all  but  unheard  of  in  Italy,  has  become  by  no  means  very 
rare.  Those  who  have  lived  half  a  century  or  more  will  remember 
the  time  when  it  used  to  be  said  that  suicide  was  a  vice  peculiar  to, 
and  engendered  by,  the  foggy  and  depressing  climate  of  our  own 
isimd.  It  was  regarded  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  as  quite  an  English 
q^Miility.  Then  came  political  liberty,  or  the  attempt  at  it,  and  the 
oumeipated  citizens  forthwith  took  to  pans  of  charcoal  and  other 
nwrns  of  effecting  the  "  happy  despatch,"  to  a  degree  that  left  our 
suicidal  tendencies  far  behind.  It  is  certainly  curious  to  find  that 
Italy  is  now  beginning  to  follow  in  the  same  path. 

Other  symptoms  of  movement  may  be  observed  of  a  more  cheering 
lad  comfortable  character.  The  operations  of  publishing  firms,  and 
the  foccess  which  has  recently  attended  some  of  their  enterprises, 
nem  to  prove  unmistakably  that  reading  is  on  the  increase.  Of  the 
**  Memoirs  of  AzegHo  "  a  very  large  number  were  sold, — a  number 
almost  unprecedentedly  large  for  Italy.  But  the  success  of  those 
Tolomes  was  very  soon  followed  by  one  yet  more  marked,  and  of  a 
satire  yet  more  indicative  of  a  healthy  movement  in  the  popular 
Bind.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  a  little  work  was  published,  entitled 
**  Volere  e  potere ; " — to  will  a  thing  is  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it ; — 
a  onall  treatise  handled  popularly  on  the  subject  commended  to  our 
own  people  as  "  Self-Help.*'  It  is  by  Professor  Michele  Lissona, 
and  is  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  end  it  has  in  view.  Of  this, 
^400  copies  were  sold  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the  sale  is  still 
c(mtinuing  rapidly.  Such  a  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Italy. 

As  usual  in  other  matters,  the  increased  activity  of  the  printing- 
press  does  not  bring  unmixed  good  with  it.  If  such  treatises  as  the 
above,  imitated  from,  or  at  least  suggested  by,  the  English  work 
entitled  "  Self-Help,"  translations  from  the  works  of  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
other  versions  from,  or  imitations  of,  English  authors,  can  but  do, 
and  are  doing,  immense  good  to  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  Italian 
cities,  French  literature  is  as  actively  spreading  poison  of  the  worst 
description.  Vile  translations,  published  in  fragmentary  fashion,  at 
a  very  low  price,  of  the  worst  books  of  French  fiction  are  issued 
from  the  press  daily ;  and  the  walls  and  open-air  stalls  are  covered 
with  editions  of  sueb  works  as  ''  Faublas  "  and  its  congeners. 
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A  SAVAGE  BEAUTY. 


It  was  on  one  of  the  great  Eastern  rivers  that  I  made  the  experience 
yon  are  about  to  hear.  There  are  reasons,  which  I  must  not  dis- 
regard, for  preserving  this  vagueness  as  to  the  locality.  But  I  would 
assure  the  reader,  with  all  seriousness,  that  my  story  is  true,  and  its 
moral  sound.  As  a  rule,  one  expeots  anonymous  adventures, — 
without  date  or  address, — to  be  alike  amusing,  scandalous,  and  false, 
— but  the  two  latter  qualities  my  tale  decidedly  has  not.  Strictness 
of  fact  is  its  justification,  for  the  moral  contained  therein  can  neces- 
sarily be  useful  only  to  a  few. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  solitary  canoe  lying  moored  in  the  mid- waters 
of  a  great  tropic  river.  There  are  now  house?  and  towns  on  the 
banks  which,  at  the  time  I  knew  them,  were  but  verdant  swamps, 
broken  here  or  there  by  a  tiny  patch  of  rice-ground,  a  cluster  of  little 
huts,  or  the  tall  dwelling  of  a  chief.  On  the  evening  of  which  I 
speak,  ten  years  ago,  not  an  European  could  have  been  found  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  my  canoe.  The  night  fell  suddenly  down,  dark 
and  windy ;  the  tide  was  at  its  highest,  and  only  the  extreme  tips  of 
the  **nipas,*' — ^that  ugly  sister  in  the  graceful  family  of  palms,— 
rose  above  the  flood.  My  6anoe  was  anchored  above  their  fern-like 
crowns,  and  over  it  and  under  the  stiff,  awkward  branches  throst 
themselves.  The  breeze  moaned  and  whistled  among  them,  rattling 
their  harsh  leaves  together.  There  were  as  yet  neither  stars  nor  moon ; 
the  clouds  seemed  to  hang  almost  on  the  dark  surface  of  the  water, 
which  stretched,  rippling  and  soughing,  on  either  side,  till  its  eddies 
were  lost  in  an  abyss  of  vapour.  Far  off,  above  the  invisible  bank, 
a  red  light  glowed  through  the  mist,  and  the  boatmen  declared  that 
it  burned  in  the  house  of  a  great  war-chief  a  mile  away.  There  was 
nothing  to  see  through  the  dull  evening  vapours,  except  that  distant 
Are ;  nor  to  hear,  except  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  the  bending  of  the 
**  nipa  **  boughs,  and  the  eager  but  monotonous  sucking  of  the  tide. 

My  boatmen  lighted  their  fire  forward.  Soon  it  began  to  blaze, 
under  the  fostering  of  a  dozen  hands  already  numbed  with  cold. 
The  red  sparks  leapt  from  swirl  to  swirl  of  the  river  timidly, 
brightened,  took  courage,  flamed  up,  and  irradiated  a  wide  expanse 
of  troubled  water.  My  native  boatmen  clustered  round  their  stone 
hearth  as  closely  as  the  narrow  sides  of  my  canoe  would  suffer  them. 
A  brave  and  honest  set  they  were  as  ever  traveller  loved,  but  most 
exceeding  ugly.     As  they  crouched  before  the  fire  forward,  their 
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pictnresqae  costumes  and  misshapen  features  outlined  against  the 
blaze  and  ruddy  smoke,  I  pleased  myself,  lying  on  my  mattrass,  with 
recalling  the  old  German  stories  of  gnomes  and  goblins,  to  which 
strange  creatures  my  poor  boatmen  were  most  curiously  like.  But 
I  don*t  know  that  in  all  my  wanderings  I  ever  felt  so  utterly  alone, 
60  small  a  speck  on  the  great  breast  of  nature,  as  that  night.  I 
watched  the  wreathing  swathes  of  mist  stalking  over  the  water  to 
my  very  side.  I  listened  to  the  gurgling  of  the  tide,  and  its  steady 
'*lap  "  against  the  gunwale,  and  I  thought  of  times  and  faces  in 
pleasant  Europe  with  a  sort  of  despair. 

Suddenly,  my  meditation  was  broken  by  a  pealing  "  Ho — o  !  " 
from  the  mid-darkness.  My  boatswain  answered  the  unseen  chal- 
lenger, and  held  a  short  conversation  with  him  in  the  dialect  of  tho 
interior ;  then,  addressing  me,  thus  announced  visitors  :  ''  The  brave 
chief  from  the  next  reach,  my  lord,  desires  to  present  his  slavish 
worship."  "Tell  the  brave  chief  of  the  next  reach,"  I  answered, 
**  that  his  slave,  and  all  his  slave's  ancestors  in  their  coffins,  rejoice 
at  this  happy  meeting.  And  pass  a  candle  aft,  if  there's  one  left 
in  the  locker ! "  There  was  one  left  in  the  locker,  which  I  stuck 
into  a  bottle  and  fixed  to  the  gunwale.  In  another  moment  the  sharp 
nose  of  a  canoe  shot  out  of  the  misty  curtain  into  our  red  half- circle. 
I  was  used  to  these  visits  from  savage  chiefs,  and  felt  little  interest 
in  the  strangers.  Their  courtesy  entailed  a  certain  diminution  of  my 
precious  stores,  specially  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  an  uncertain 
Meri£ce  of  other  valuables.  Not  that  these  naked  friends  of  mine 
ftole !  But  they  had  a  horribly  frank  habit  of  asking  point  blank 
for  aught  that  took  their  fancy,  and  it  was  not  an  easy,  nor  perhaps 
quite  a  safe  thing,  to  disappoint  them.  Therefore,  though  prepared  to 
give  current  value  for  the  presents  which  this  worthy  chief  was  sure, 
snder  any  circumstances,  to  send  next  day,  I  could  easily  have  dis< 
pensed  with  his  courteous  visit  over-night. 

There  were  three  persons,  I  saw,  in  the  approaching  canoe.  Two 
laddled,  and  the  third  sat  aft.  I  did  not  look  particularly.  My 
boatmen  had  hastily  raised  over  me  the  thatch,  called  "Eajong,'* 
vbieh  protects  a  traveller  from  the  sun ;  this  ceremony  was  no  doubt 
froper  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  limiting  my 
tiew.  The  canoe  grated  alongside  my  larger  craft,  but  the  deep 
i^adow  cast  by  the  "  kajongs,**  hid  from  me  the  appearance  of  its 
oeeapants.  I  raised  myself  in  the  cross-legged  position  which  the 
SMtem  voyager  so  soon  acquires,  and  prepared  a  neat  oration.  In 
■wther  moment  a  tall,  muscular  old  man  emerged  from  the  dark- 
asn,  rested  his  hand  lightly  on  the  gunwale  of  my  boat,  and  stepped 
Mf  With  no  more  commotion  than  is  caused  by  walking  aboard  a 
ftiiB0-decker.  "  The  brave  chief  of  the  next  reach,'*  observed  my 
Witnwun  ceremoniously,  and  I  greeted  the  worthy  old  man  with  a 
\  and  a  shake  of  the  hand.    He  sat  down  at  the  farther  side  of 
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the  boat,  silently,  but  in  great  and  visible  contentment.  I  prepared 
to  assail  him  with  certain  statistical  questions,  such  as,  I  assure  you, 
these  savages  are  neither  perplexed  to  hear,  nor  unable  to  answer. 
**  How  many  fighting  mea  follow  you  ?  "  I  was  about  to  ask,  when 
another  hand  was  placed  upon  the  gunwale — another  figure  came  np 
suddenly  from  the  dark  river,  and  stepped  with  ease  upon  my  rickety 
craft.  **  The  wife  of  the  brave  chief  who  lives  on  the  next  reach," 
announced  the  boatswain,  who  sat  crouched  beneath  the  k^jongs.  I 
smiled  and  shook  hands.  The  wife  took  a  place  beside  her  husband 
with  a  familiar  confidence  pleasant  to  see.  ''  How  many  fight- 
ing  "     I  was  interrupted  again!     My  left  hand  rested  on  the 

gunwale,  instinctively  placed  there  when  the  **  brave  chiefs  wife" 
boarded  me,  to  counteract  any  ugly  lurch  which  her  unskilfiilness 
might  cause.  On  this  hand  was  suddenly  placed  another,  belonging 
evidently  to  a  person  outside  my  boat.  So  small  and  slender  were 
those  fingers  that  thus  clasped  mine,  so  sofb  and  dainty  and  delicate, 
— all  the  blood  in  my  body  tingled ;  for  I  thought,  surely  *tis  the 
hand  of  a  mermaid  I — a  Lorely  !  But  no !  A  third  visitor  rose  from 
the  darkness, — ^rose,  resting  its  hand  still  on  mine, — rose  and  stood 
upright  before  me,  framed  in  the  velvety  blackness  of  the  night.  It 
was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age  at  most,  which  thus 
stood  up  suddenly  before  me,  sparkling,  shining,  in  the  candle-light. 
She  was  simply  clad  in  a  short  petticoat  of  woollen  stuff,  which  did 
not  quite  reach  the  knee.  Her  arms  and  wrists  were  encircled  with 
many  bracelets  of  gold  and  shell,  and  ornaments  of  brass ;  it  was  a 
crime  so  to  overload  them,  for  their  shape  was  worthy  of  Hebe. 
Round  and  round  her  slender  waist  a  chain  of  small  gold  rattles  was 
twisted,  which  tinkled  faintly  with  each  motion.  Her  graceful  head 
had  no  covering,  except  such  coils  of  fine  black  hair  as  three  English 
women  might  with  joy  have  shared  among  themselves.  The  hair 
was  not  parted,  but  drawn  back  from  the  forehead,  and  tied  in  a 
smooth  knot,  with  a  quantity  of  strongly-scented  flowers  ;  the  ends 
fell  in  a  shower  behind,  almost  to  her  waist.  This  fashion,  which 
civilized  ladies  are  just  adopting,  is  the  common  coifiure  of  the  land  I 
speak  of.  The  girl's  features  were  perfect,  from  low,  round  forehead 
to  dimpled  chin  1  And  wholly  European  in  character,  save  that  no 
eyes  of  our  zone  could  laugh  with  such  velvet  softness,  nor  plead 
with  humility  so  irresistible.  For  this  young  savage's  face  shone 
down  upon  me  with  dewy  lips  parted  in  a  timid  smile,  and  innocent, 
saucy  eyes,  that  said,  plainly  as  words :  ''  Am  I  not  pretty  ?  You 
are  a  great  lord,  and  almost  more  than  man,  but  yon  cannot  refiise 
me  a  place  in  your  canoe  I  *'  And  all  the  while  she  kept  her  little  soft 
hand  in  mine,  while  I  stared  dimly  upwards,  marvelling  «t  liar 
loveliness. — '<  The  daughter  of  the  brave  chief  who  lives  on  Am 
next  reach !  *'  gravely  announced  my  boatswain  from  nndar  ibe 
kajongs. 
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"  The  daughter  of  the  brave  chief  who  lives  on  the  next  reach  is 
welcome  to  her  slave's  resting-place  !  "  I  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
mighty  indifference.  But  the  attempt  failed,  I  suspect,  for  my  boat- 
men forward,  who  had,  like  all  their  race,  a  true  Italian  interest  in 
the  minutest  affaire  de  coeur,  laughed  gently  as  they  sat  beside  their 
fire,  and  stole  a  glance  aft.  But  the  little  beauty  was  too  profoundly 
eoDScions  of  her  own  value,  personal  and  political,  to  care  one  straw 
for  the  impertinence  of  mere  boatmen.  She  murmured  a  few  words, 
in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  lips  from  which  it  issued,  and  received  a 
merry  answer  from  her  father.     Then  she  looked  down  at  me  with  a 

joyoM  smile,  and,  putting  her  foot  on  the  gunwale ^Ab !  but  I 

cannot  leave  that  foot  undescribed.  Would  I  were  a  poet,  gifted 
with  Theopbile  Gautier's  skill  to  celebrate  the  divinity  of  form  !  His 
fervour  I  feel  in  recalling  the  vision  of  that  fairy  foot,  but  not  a  tone 
of  that  wondrous  voice  have  L  What  was  it  that  enraptured  me  ? — 
«  foot ! — a  member  common  to  all  animals,  and  sufficiently  despised. 

I  will  give  the  measurement  of  it,  as  taken  afterwards.  The  girl 
was  of  ordinary  height,  four  feet  ten  or  so ;  her  foot  lay  easily  in 
my  hand, — that  is,  was  something  under  seven  inches  long.  When 
I  dosed  my  grasp  on  that  daintiest  of  prizes,  my  second  finger  and 
thmnb  could  meet  within  an  inch  round  the  instep,  or,  by  an  exercise 
of  some  little  strength,  could  be  made  to  touch.  But  what  is 
measTurement  of  lines  and  inches  in  a  work  of  supremest  art  ? 
Colour  and  shape  and  exquisite  life  give  the  charm.  The  prettiest 
of  English  feet,  white  as  milk,  and  veined  with  sapphire,  is  to  the 
little  dusky  limb  of  an  Eastern  girl  as  an  elaborate  marble  of  Canova's 
to  the  small  bronze  gem  I  hold  within  my  hand.  That  child^s  foot 
revealed  to  the  acute  beholder  great  facts  in  ethics,  on  which  big 
books  have  been  written,  and  big  arguments  expended.  He  saw 
there  expressed  the  suppleness  of  her  race,  the  grace  and  delicacy 
that  shuns  exertion,  the  activity  which,  with  hare-like  speed,  dis- 
tances our  tortoise-pace ;  and  he  saw,  besides,  the  hurried,  nervous 
cirenlation,  and  the  fragility  of  structure.  But,  indeed,  that  little 
foot,  resting  still  on  my  gunwale,  was  a  bronze  of  the  best  period 
nmsed  to  life.  The  skin  was  smooth  and  polished  as  metal,  and  the 
tone,  save  where  its  natural  colour  was  subdued  by  a  tinge  of  henna 
or  turmeric,  matched  that  of  Corinthian  brass.  The  ankle  was  worthy 
of  the  foot.  Such  graceful  lines,  "attaches'*  so  prettily  rounded,  I 
never  hope  to  see  again  in  living  ffesh  :  instep  arched  as  an  Arab's, 
lean  and  smooth  like  his ;  toes,  not  crushed  together,  nor  curled  up, 
nor  pressed  out  of  all  roundness  by  the  habit  of  boots ;  neither  spread 
abroad  like  a  negro's,  but  each  standing  slightly  apart,  lithe,  ia-emu- 
lons,  dimpled  as  an  infant's  at  each  joint.  The  nails  were  carefully 
polished,  and  regular  as  those  of  a  hand ;  a  stain  of  henna  gave  to 
them  the  very  tones  of  agate.     Ah,  such  an  exquisite  foot ! 

She  stepped  on  board,  laughing  merrily,  and  sat  behind  her  father. 
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The  oid  folks  talked  of  their  barbarous  politics, — ^how  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  were  threatening  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  a 
chief  now  aged.  Insidious  propositions  were  made  me  to  abide 
awhile,  for  no  visible  object,,  at  their  village ;  but  not  even  the  charms 
of  that  lovely  girl  who  sat,  all  silent  and  submissive,  by  the  gunwale, 
could  tempt  me  to  permit  my  name  and  colour  to  be  used  as  a 
political  influence  among  these  astute,  yet  simple  savages.  Whether 
the  daughter  had  been  brought  aboard  with  hopes  of  swaying  me,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  She  was  the  only 
child  at  home,  and  the  pet  of  this  venerable  chief.  Besides,  I  doubt 
much  whether  even  her  parents  knew  or  guessed  what  a  treasure  of 
beauty  they  possessed  in  her.  That  loveliness  was  not  quite  of  the 
style  most  admired  by  these  good  folks.  The  points  I  have  described 
to  you  are  common  to  many,  to  almost  all,  of  their  women,  except 
the  features.  Doubtless,  had  I  asked  the  critical  opinion  of  any 
dusky  Don  Juan  round  about  touching  the  merits  of  this  girl,  ho 
would  have  answered,  with  that  superb  air  we  see  daily  at  the 
**cercle,'* — "Not  bad.  Her  mouth  is  too  small,  and  never  stained 
red  with  betel.  Her  teeth  are  white,  which  is  a  terrible  blot,  and 
reflects  the  gravest  discredit  on  her  parents.  Her  hair  is  long,  and 
her  feet  are  small,  but  Tragi*s  daughter  has  longer  tresses  and  tinier 
hands,  while  her  teeth  are  black  as  burnt  cocoa-nut  can  make  them, 
and  no  man  ever  yet  saw  her  without  a  crimson  stain  like  blood  upon 
her  chin  ;  mais  pour  ce  qui  s'sppelle  une  dot,  mon  cher  I  " 

She  did  not  speak  ten  words  all  night,  but  sat  under  the  shadows 
of  the  kajongs,  and  shyly  watched  me ;  smiling  from  time  to  time 
with  such  girlish  grace  as  made  my  very  heart  stir.  Now  and  then 
she  laughed  at  some  unintelligible  witticism  of  her  brave  old  father ; 
a  sweet,  happy  laugh  that  did  one's  ears  good  to  hear.  In  fact,  I 
fell  in  love  that  night,  and  I  know  that  if  we  had  not  met  again,  I 
should  have  returned  to  civilized  life  a  victim  henceforth  to  Byronic 
melancholy;  feeling  a  desperate  conviction  that  the  only  being  I 
could  ever  love  dwelt  some  flfteen  thousand  miles  off  as  the  crow 
flies,  in  a  palm-thatched  house  beside  an  unknown  river. 

But  I  met  her  again.  My  business  on  this  river  of  her  father's 
took  me  almost  to  its  head  waters,  and  in  a  month's  time  I  began  to 
drop  down  stream  again.  Will  you  bear  with  me,  reader,  while  I 
vent  my  soul  in  telling  the  delights  of  a  canoe-voyage  through  the 
watery  highways  of  a  tropic  forest  ?  Heaven  grant  that  before  many 
months  I  may  again  be  floating  on  their  deep  bosom  I  Ah,  why  can 
I  not  paint  these  scenes  as  vividly  as  they  press  upon  my  memory  ? 
I  cannot,  for  often  have  I  tried,  and  never  with  success.  I  would 
tell  of  the  start  at  early  dawn,  while  yet  the  night-mists  are  curling 
on  the  water, — while  yet  the  monkeys  call  musically  to  each  other  in 
the  forest-trees.  I  would  describe  the  eager  bustle  of  my  boatmen 
getting  ready  for  the  day's  labour.    I  would  tell  how,  with  a  wild 
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cheer,  they  dip  their  paddles  in  the  chilly  stream,  and  make  the  tiny 
craft  to  fly  from  its  halting-place  of  over-night.  Ay,  I  would  have 
my  companion  sit  hy  me  in  fancy,  underneath  the  matted  awning 
which  obstructs  the  glare  of  early  day,  rifle  on  his  knees,  and  glass 
ready  to  his  hand.  For  they  have  keen  eyes,  these  boatmen  of  mine, 
and  long  ere  your  dull  sight  discovers  the  creature  they  point  out 
with  such  mute  eagerness,  it  will  have  flitted  through  the  trees  and 
disappeared,  leaving  nought  but  a  doubtful  trail.  Game  is  thick  in 
these  woods  to  him  who  has  quick  eyes  and  steady  hand,  but  not  one 
hoof  or  paw  will  he  see  who  takes  to  the  brilliant  East  ihe  listless 
motions  of  Pall  Mall.  Hist !  What  does  he  whisper  with  such  still 
excitement,  that  brown  "serang"  squatted  on  the  bows?  Steady 
behind !  The  eager  paddlers  cease  their  clanking  stroke,  hush  the 
broad  jest  and  extemporised  song.  They  dip  their  paddles  with  such 
skin,  that  velvet  sinking  into  oil  would  make  a  splash  as  loud. 
Without  a  sound  we  glide  above  the  water,  steadily,  as  with  a  wish, 
onwards.  The  '^serang's'*  outstretched  hand  guides  our  eyes  to  a 
black-shadowed  reach,  where  the  water  sleeps  and  rots,  overgrown 
with  fleshy  leaves  and  pallid,  imwholesome  flowers,  taking  no  colour 
from  the  sun.  What  is  there  ?  Too  well  we  know  our  trusty  boat- 
swain to  fear  false  alarms  from  him.  We  strain  our  eyes ;  and  at 
length,  beneath  the  deepest  shade,  just  where  that  dark-leaved  shrub 
drops  its  pendulous  boughs  into  the  stream  beside  the  fallen  trunk, 
all  clothed  in  ferns  and  orchids  and  many-coloured  frmgi,  that  lies 
rotting  in  the  eddy, — ^we  think  to  trace  a  shadowy  outline  as  of  some 
monster  crouched  along  the  ground.  Gently,  silently,  we  drop  down. 
The  quick-sighted  monkeys  have  fled  this  spot,  and  far  in  the  distance 
we  can  hear  their  clashing  progress  through  the  tree-tops.  The  very 
birds  are  still.  Gradually,  gradually,  a  frdvous  coat  defines  itself 
against  the  oily-green  leaves.  There  is  on  all  nature  a  hush  that 
may  be  felt.  Bound  and  eager  eyes,  widely-distended  now,  half  in 
fear  and  half  in  threat,  gleam  iridescent  in  the  dusky  nook.  We  can 
«ee  the  flash  of  white  teeth  between  lips  drawn  back, — ^we  can  almost 
hear  the  *'  spitting,'*  like  an  angry  cat's,  which  welcomes  us  to  this 
«olitude.  Now  is  the  moment !  Up  rifle,  both  together !  With  a 
savage  snarl  he  turns  and  shows  all  his  spotted  side.  Now, — now ! 
And  the  panther, — '<  trots  airily  away  with  his  tail  upraised,  and  con- 
siderable contempt  depicted  on  his  features !  *' 

This  is  your  exclamation,  doubtless,  but  the  cruel  facts  of  memory 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  bright  picture  of  imagina- 
tum.  I  have  missed  many  easy  shots  in  stem  reality,  but  in  my 
oapiest  dream  I'd  scorn  to  introduce  a  rifle  not  warranted  to  carry 
twenty  miles,  and  true  as  death.  But  if  you  will  bave  it  so,  we'll 
leave  the  panther  in  his  wood,  and  pursue  our  voyage. 

The  day  grows  on  to  noontide  I  Ashore,  every  living  thing  has 
mn^i  the  shade  and  rests  therein ;  but  we,  gliding  ever  downwards 
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with  the  stream,  hug  the  reedy  banks  where  great  trees  overhang  and 
shelter  ns  ;  and  so  press  on.  Flowers  are  over  us,  and  nnder,  and 
aroond ;  unnamed  weeds,  but  the  more  beautiful  in  our  sight  for  the 
world's  ignorance  of  them.  Lilies,  blue  and  red  and  white,  of  every 
shape  and  every  size,  sleep  on  the  surface  of  << back-waters"  and 
warm,  stagnant  pools  beside  the  river :  of  such  calm  spots  now  and 
then  we  catch  a  glimpse  through  some  arch  of  tufted  reeds,  or  under 
the  green-fringed  bridge  of  a  fallen  tree.  No  man  **hath  come  since 
the  making  of  the  world  "  to  see  the  beauty  here.  For  beauty  there 
is,  in  these  little  solitary  ponds,  more  exquisite  than  human  skill  can 
imitate.  Ah !  but  there  are  other  denizens  than  the  sweet  flowers 
and  the  pretty  <<  HylaB  *'  and  the  honest,  loud-throated  bull-frogs. 
Great  snakes  dwell  here  and  twine  themselves  among  the  lily-roots. 
Colourless  monsters  they  are,  with  scales  mouldy,  as  from  long 
solitude ;  but  now  and  again  appears  among  these  hideous  dwellers 
a  brilliant,  jewelled,  golden  creature,  from  the  swift  stream  near  by. 
He  dashes  round  the  pond  in  high  impatience  and  disdain,  raising  his 
shiny  head,  and  seeking  the  outlet  with  wicked  eyes  that  gleam  like 
fire.  Sometimes  the  horrid  creatures  of  the  pool,  the  sickly-looking 
snakes  and  enormous  worms, — ^yet  more  ghastly  than  the  others  in 
their  foul  softness, — grow  jealous  of  the  gemmed  intruder,  and  set 
on  him  with  hooked  teeth  and  whip-like  tails  and  deadly  pois(Hi. 
Then,  to  one  who  stands  by,  a  terrible  sight  is  given.  Now  on  the 
surface,  now  in  the  still  depths  below,  the  merciless  fight  goes  on. 
The  hunted  reptile  darts  hither  and  thither,  plunges  headforemost 
down  among  the  lily-roots,  springs  into  the  air,  twists  through  his 
foes  with  exquisite  activity.  They,  the  foul  crowd,  in  chase !  They 
swim  against  one  another,  they  bite  and  strike  in  their  vexation  or 
in  payment  of  outstanding  feuds.  Though  each  enemy  be  three  times 
his  size,  yet  is  this  brilliant  stranger,  armed  with  a  subtler  venom, 
more  than  a  match  for  any  two  of  them ;  but  numbers  prevail,  and 
unless  he  find  in  time  the  grass-grown  entrance  to  the  pool,  he 
commonly  falls  a  victim  to  the  outraged  ugliness  of  the  indwellers. 
Yet  in  general  one  might  stay  long  beside  these  still  and  flower-grown 
waters  without  discovering  a  trace  of  the  monsters  they  contain. 
Pretty  sights  are  those  most  common  on  their  banks.  In  the  dawn 
and  at  eventide  a  hundred  cnriouSy  graceful  creatures  come  here  to 
slake  their  thirst.  Chattering  monkeys  slide  down  a  creeper,  and« 
thus  suspended  in  mid  air,  diink  from  their  small,  hollow  hands ; — 
glancing  ever  round,  above,  below,  with  eyes  of  quick  suspicion, 
pausing  each  instant,  chattering  uninterruptedly  to  reassure  them- 
selves. Birds  of  every  size  and  hue  flutter  o  the  shallows^  and 
drink  gratefully.  Big  herons  and  huge  white  cranes  stalk  about  and 
chase  the  little  bull-frogs  in  their  muddy  nests.  Squirrels, — ^from 
the  small  beauty  not  bigger  than  a  mouse,  to  that  vast  fellow  with 
the  crimson  str^e  along  his  sides, — ^hop  about  the  banks,  sucking  the 
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buds  and  roots  of  water-plants.  Deer,  too,  sometimes  visit  this  spot, 
when  hunters  or  wild  heasts  have  scared  them  from  their  favonrite 
stream.  Bntterflies  hover  over  it ;  orchids  trail  their  hlossoms  down 
almost  to  its  surface.  There  is  more  heanty  than  horror  here.  I 
was  wrong  to  pnt  those  snakes  first  in  the  description. 

And  then  afternoon  comes  on,  and  evening.  The  alligators  slide 
down  in  their  oily  manner  from  the  sand-hanks,  as  the  declining  sun 
begins  to  leave  the  river.  And  then,  then,  what  wondrous  eflfects  of 
golden  light  succeed !  How  keen  the  blue  shadows  !  How  mysteri- 
ously dim  each  long  vista  of  the  trees !  The  sunshine  seems 
almost  to  drip  in  liquid  gold  from  twig  to  twig  and  leaf  to  leaf,  as 
it  breaks  through  some  tiny  gap  in  the  overarching  foliage.  Bedder 
that  light  grows,  and  redder  ;  darker  the  shadows  ;  the  air  more  full 
of  life.  A  scream  breaks  the  forest  stillness, — of  what  tortured 
animal  none  can  guess.  Roused  by  that  signal,  birds  of  prey  that 
fly  by  night  wheel  suddenly  out  from  their  retreats,  and  swing  across 
tiie  river.  Night-hawks  shoot  into  the  air,  turn  over,  and  sweep  down 
along  the  watery  surface,  noiselessly  as  the  moths  they  seek ;  save 
now  and  again  a  faint  twitter  shows  their  thanksgiving  for  a  prey. 
Then,  a  little  later,  when  the  topmost  boughs  are  blazing  in  red 
flames,  and  all  below  is  dim  and  misty,  the  mosquitos  sally  forth, 
the  bull-frogs  wake  and  sound  the  key-note  of  their  night-long  chorus. 
Rreflies,  by  one  and  two,  flit  across  the  )^ss,  vanishing  and  reappear- 
ing. Presently,  as  it  grows  darker,  they  come  forth  in  swarms,  and 
hover  round  some  tree  that  has  attractions  for  their  kind.  It  is 
beautiful  to  watch  the  sudden  flash  of  light  from  the  thousands 
of  these  little  insects,  illumining  the  darkness  for  an  instant, — going 
oat,  and  throbbing  forth  again.  Oh,  I  could  dilate  by  the  hour  on 
the  glory  of  the  tropics !  There  only  does  one  see  the  pride  of  life, 
and  the  true  lust  of  the  eyes.     But  my  readers  grow  impatient  I 

It  was  perhaps  a  month  after  the  visit  to  my  canoe.  I  was 
descending  the  stream,  and  had  reached  a  point  some  fifty  miles 
above  the  dwelling  of  my  savage  beauty.  The  day  was  at  its  hottest, 
but  for  ten  minutes  we  had  been  conscious  of  an  unnatural  noise, 
which  swelled  through  the  forest  like  the  noise  of  men  cheering, 
laughing,  singing ; — in  fact,  like  the  roar  of  a  multitude.  Wo  were 
prepared  for  any  event,  when  the  canoe,  suddenly  shooting  round  a 
point,  came  in  view  of  a  very  large  native  house,  evidently  crammed 
with  people,  all  evidently  drunk.  <*  This  is  a  great  feast,  my  lord,*' 
exclaimed  my  servant.  It  may  have  been.  Most  certainly  it  was 
the  noisiest  gathering  I  ever  assisted  at.  ''  Keep  to  the  other  side  the 
river,  and  slip  past,  if  possible,"  I  ordered.  But  to  escape  was  hope- 
less. The  men  of  the  festive  party  were,  indeed,  far  too  drunk  to 
feel  sure  of  their  vision  at  the  distance,  but  a  troop  of  girls  stood 
by  the  river-side,  laughing,  comparing  notes,  overlooking  their  coiffure, 
and  criticising  their  friends*  costume,  just  as  do  civilized  belles  in  like 
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case  ;  save  that  these  simple  children  of  the  forest  had  no  mirror  but 
the  limpid  stream^  nor  any  dress  to  speak  of,  except  flowers  and  beads. 
No  hope  of  eluding  those  bright  eyes !  But  unless  some  well-known 
warrior  were  summoned  to  their  aid  from  the  house,  I  had  little  fear 
the  girls  would  dare  to  address  a  white  man.  "  Spin  along!  "  I  cried, 
and  we  flew  past. 

But  the  attempt  proved  vain!  A  slender,  silvery  voice  called 
aloud  across  the  water  by  the  name  these  savages  had  given  me. 
Discovered,  I  had  to  submit,  and  unwillingly  gave  the  word  to  pull 
ashore.  The  girls  scattered  as  we  drew  in,  some  running  away  in 
real  or  afl'ected  panic,  some  laughing  hysterically  at  a  distance.  But 
the  greater  number  rushed  together,  and  stood  in  a  compact  body, 
holding  each  other  tight.  '*  Who  called  me  ? ''  I  asked  gaily,  approach- 
ing the  phalanx.  Direful  confusion  and  dismay  resulted.  After 
somewhat  of  a  struggle  in  the  mid  recesses  of  the  crowd,  a  slender 
girl  was  silently  thrust  out,  while  the  others  looked  at  me  with  speech- 
less anguish.  The  victim  thus  abandoned,  held  her  hands  before  her 
face,  and  all  her  graceful  frame,  scarcely  concealed  by  clothing, 
trembled,  so  that  I  could  hear  the  rattling  of  her  innumerable  golden 
ornaments  ;  but  whether  her  emotion  was  of  fear  or  mirth  I  could 
not  tell.  In  either  case  the  situation  might  well  embarrass  a  shy  man 
like  me.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  slender  child,  and  pro- 
foundly discomforted  by  a  score  of  dilated  eyes  flxed  on  me  from  the 
one  side,  while  on  the  other  I  could  hear  my  boatmen  laughing  to 
themselves,  I  boldly  seized  her  in  my  arms,  and  pulled  apart  her 
hands.  It  was  the  heroine  of  my  fancy  !  She  looked  up  at  me  with 
eyes  brimful  of  terror, — whether  genuine,  or  assumed  as  a  likely 
weapon  by  the  little  flirt,  I  have  no  idea.  Do  not  think  that  the  white 
race  has  a  monopoly  of  arts ;  there  are  few  tricks  in  social  optics 
which  Hindoos,  Malays,  and  niggers  are  not  thoroughly  alive  to. 

While  considering  what  I  should  say  or  do,  the  damsel  broke  from 
me,  and  ran  at  topmost  speed  towards  the  house,  screaming  with 
laughter.  At  this  example,  all  the  young  girls  dismissed  their  terrified 
expression,  and  loudly  joined  the  outburst.  I  stood, — ^it  is  not  to  be 
denied, — in  some  confusion,  feeling,  indeed,  cut  to  the  heart,  as  much 
by  the  indelicacy  of  this  action  as  by  the  proof  it  gave  that  no  favour- 
able impression  had  been  made  on  my  adored  one's  fancy.  This 
perturbation  of  mind  was  not  relieved  by  the  frankness  of  my  serang, 
who  observed,  with  the  calmness  befitting  an  undeniable  statement  of 
facts,  ''  The  girls  make  a  fool  of  your  lordship ! "  I  turned  to  regain 
my  canoe,  and  hurry  from  this  scene,  but  a  dozen  potent  chiefs,  with 
their  gold-fringed  head-handkerchiefs  all  awry,  their  necklaces  wrong 
side  before,  and  their*  dress  in  an  indescribable  confusion,  came  to 
entreat  my  presence  at  the  feast.  To  refuse  was  impossible.  I 
followed  them  into  the  house. 

All  intelligent  creatures  drink,  and  most  of  them  get  dnmk  from 
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time  to  time.  High  reason,  true  morality,  the  best  medical  opinions, 
and  the  experience  of  every  man,  in  vain  combine  to  discourage  the 
practice.  Daily  are  -we  told  that  the  custom  is  extinct,  never  to 
come  to  life  again  in  civilized  communities.  Daily  we  read  such 
assertions,  and  no  man  dreams  of  contradicting  them,  because  every- 
one knows  the  truth  too  well.  People  drank  in  all  ages,  to  excess 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  will  continue  so  to  do  till  the  Millennium. 
But  if  any  sight  on  this  round  earth  could  cause  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's  Bill,  and  could  persuade  the 
English  people  to  accept  it, — ^that  sight  was  before  me  when  I 
entered  the  house.  Of  this  we  will  say  no  more,  in  charity  to  my 
savage  but  generous  hosts. 

Yon  win  have  observed  the  young  lady's  shocking  rudeness  to  me 
at  the  water- side.  Nothing  creates  in  my  mind  a  more  abrupt  revul- 
sion than  hoydenish  conduct.  If  the  Yenus  de  Medici  in  flesh 
laughed  loud,  or  maliciously,  or  in  the  wrong  place,  I  should  flee 
from  her.  I  cite  the  Medicean  Yenus,  because,  looking  critically  at 
that  young  person,  I  could  believe  her  to  be  not  too  well  bred. 
Fancy  Milo*s  goddess  mistaking  her  "monde!"  It  cost  me  a 
severe  mental  struggle  to  admit  excuses  for  this  very  doubtful  con- 
duct of  my  Hebe.  To  laugh  loud ;  to  laugh  loud  and  run  away ;  to 
laugh  loud  and  run  away  from  me^ — showed  excessively  bad  taste. 
But  I  was  overcome  in  meeting  her  at  the  threshold.  Such  soft 
penitence  was  expressed  in  her  swimming  eyes,  such  graceful  mutinerie 
about  her  mouth  I  as  though  to  say,  **  Please  forgive  me ;  if  you 
won't,  I  know  how  to  avenge  myself  I "  I  longed  to  clasp  her  in  my 
arms  again,  and  vowed  that  she  should  not  escape  so  easily  next 
time.  I  walked  up  the  long  verandah  of  the  house,  escorted  by  her 
iather,  and  numerous  chiefs,  as  distinguished,  I  was  told,  as  I  saw 
they  were  drunk.  They  set  me  in  the  place  of  honour,  where  the 
reek  was  strongest,  and  the  sun  most  fearful.  Half-a-dozen  of  the 
leading  men  held  me  upright  with  touching  care,  and  I,  so  far  as  my 
limited  supply  of  members  went,  reciprocated  the  service.  There 
were  two  brawny  fellows  who  supported  me  under  the  arms.  Both 
of  them  I  held  up  by  hand.  There  was  another  valorous  warrior  who 
insisted  that  a  prop  was  needed  for  my  back,  and  nearly  pushed  me 
down,  face  foremost,  in  his  endeavour  to  sustain  himself.  Putting 
my  legs  apart,  and  leaning  forward,  I  supported  him  also.  "  How 
long  is  this  to  last?"  I  asked  the  serang,  who  was  treated  in  much 
similar  manner  by  warriors  of  less  note.  "  They're  going  to  perform 
some  tom-foolery,"  replied  the  Mussulman  sullenly,  for  their  idolatrous 
rites  entailed  upon  his  orthodox  conscience  an  infinite  amount  of 
supererogatory  prayer.  Meanwhile,  my  tawny  belle  had  taken  a 
place  opposite  to  mine,  and  there  stood,  watching  me  with  groat 
eyes. 
I  won't  tell  what  the  ceremony  was.     Drinking  was  its  commence- 
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ment,  singing  its  mid  coarse,  and  getting  drunk  its  logical  eonclnsion. 
Among  oUier  absurdities,  etiquette  required  that  a  large  bowl  of  liquor 
should  be  placed  on  my  head.  I  insisted  that  the  vessel  should  be 
empty.  The  dispute  grew  respectfully  hot;  but  it  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  utter  overthrow  of  bowl,  liquid,  and  bearer,  by  a 
drunken  chief  in  a  red  petticoat.  The  young  lady  had  been  mach 
interested  in  this  discussion,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  in 
strong  language  her  opinion  of  those  engaged.  ''What  does  she 
say  ?  '*  I  asked  of  my  serang.  He  gave  a  slang  translation  of  her 
words.  The  language,  though  not  actionable,  was  by  no  moans  what 
one  likes  to  hear  from  a  "young  person."  Nevertheless,  when  I 
found  time  to  look  at  her,  and  marked  the  perfect  and  artistic  repose 
in  which  she  leant  against  a  pillar, — her  moulded  arms  raised  above 
her  head,  and  one  exquisitely- shaped  ankle  crossed  upon  the  other, — 
I  felt  that  almost  any  crime  must  be  pardoned  to  such  a  creature. 
I  stepped  across,  and,  looking  on  her  smooth  and  rounded  shoulders, 
could  not  resist  temptation, — I  put  my  arm  round  her  neck, — en  tout 
honneur,  s'il  vous  plait  I — ^Picture,  if  you  can,  my  horrified  surprise 
to  find  the  pretty  yellow  colour  of  her  skin  **  come  off"  on  my  white 
sleeve  I  *  *  What  the  devil's  this  ?  "  I  asked  of  my  serang.  "  Turmeric, 
my  lord ! "  he  answered  promptly.     That  was  a  great  blow ! 

I  overcame  the  emotion  by  an  effort.  With  the  tenderest  expression 
I  looked  down  into  her  eyes,  which  smiled  shyly  back  to  mine.  I 
started.  Those  beautiful  lids,  so  thickly  fringed  with  silk,  were 
unmistakably  stained.  "What  the  devil's  this?"  I  asked  of  my 
serang.  "  Burnt  cocoa-nut,  my  lord,"  he  calmly  answered.  Again 
I  felt  a  shock  I 

It  needed  a  certain  moral  courage  longer  to  contend.  Yet  I  'kept 
my  place.  Suddenly  the  young  girl  broke  from  my  arm,  and  pursued 
a  stalwart  slave,  reeling  down  the  house  with  a  bundle  of  tobacco, 
and  a  basket  of  maize  1  aves.  Him  she  overhauled,  and  from  his 
load  snatched  a  handful  of  either  substance,  wrapped  the  tobacco  in 
the  dry  leaf  with  a  swift  motion,  thrust  one  end  of  the  cigarette  thus 
made  into  a  blazing  hearth,  and  returned  to  me,  leisurely  puffing  at 
her  prize.     This  was  the  third  blow ! 

Still  I  held  fast  to  my  illusion,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  houri.  She  muttered  a  few  frightened  words  in  answer  to  my 
remarks,  and  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  the  very  image  of  innocence 
and  propriety.  On  a  sudden,  a  rush  of  warriors  took  place  behind 
us,  and  one  burly  fellow,  most  notably  excited  with  strong  drink, 
clasped  my  companion  round  the  waist,  and  dashed  down  the  long 
verandah  with  her.  "  Is  that  her  brother,  or  her  lover  ?  "  I  asked  of 
my  serang.  "  Probably  neither,  my  lord  !  "  he  answered.  I  looked 
on  this  profanation  with  eyes  indignant,  and  disgust  expressed  in 
my  features.  She  laughed,  the  houri !  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
house,  another  partner,  drank  as  the  first,  seized  hold  of  her,  passed 
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his  braceleted  arm  ronnd  her  delicate  waist,  and  '*  rushed  '*  her  up  the 
verandah  once  more.  She  paused  beside  me,  breathless,  her  eyes 
dancing  with  glee  1  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  shame  on 
her  countenance !  And  yet  these  ruffians  who  had  taken  such  a  free- 
dom on  themselves,  were  as  nearly  drunk  as  a  man  can  be  to  stand 
upright.  I  was  utterly  overwhelmed.  I  hastened  from  the  house, 
leapt  aboard  my  canoe,  and  vanished  down-stream.  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  my  dusky  Hebe  any  more,  nor,  at  the  moment,  did  I  greatly 
wish  to  do  so. 

But  a  month  after,  I  found  myself  once  more  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, having  ascended  the  river  again,  aboard  a  native  gun-boat. 
We  had  with  us  a  fine,  tall  warrior,  who  gave  himself  out  as  son  to 
the  '*  brave  chief*  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  On  making  inquiries,  I 
found  this  fellow  was  half-brother  to  my  dusky  Hebe.  Arrived  at 
tiie  nearest  point  to  his  father's  house.  I  put  myself  in  a  canoe  with 
him,  and  paddled  up  the  stream ;  not  wholly  unconscious  of  a  certain 
thrill  at  heart.  We  reached  the  spot,  and  landed.  The  old  chief 
sallied  out,  with  all  his  household,  warriors  and  slaves.  It  was 
Eomewhat  touching  to  see  that  recognition  of  the  long-lost  heir,  for 
the  youth  in  our  charge  had  been  captured  by  pirates  long  since,  and 
reduced  to  slavery.  But  I  looked  still  for  the  fairy  form,  which,  in 
spite  of  all,  haunted  my  fancy.  She  came  at  length,  bounding  from 
the  jungle :  her  long  hair  loosed,  and  streaming  to  the  ground,  her 
eyes  afire  with  eagerness  and  excitement.  She  threw  herself  into 
her  brother's  stalwart  arms,  nestled  to  his  bosom,  and  cried  with 
girlish  vehemence.  And  when  at  length  the  first  emotion  had  sub- 
sided, she  drew  back  a  little,  still  encircled  by  a  loving  clasp,  to 
view  the  stately  fellow  we  had  restored  to  her,  and  then  threw  her- 
self again  upon  his  breast,  and — and 

^'Kissed  him,  of  course  ! "  you  exclaim,  my  hearer. 

Not  at  all  I  Deliberately  and  thoughtfully  she  smelt  him  all  over ! 
It  was  too  much.    Thus  was  I  disenchanted  with  "  lovely  savages." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  more  obvious  moral; 
bnt  there  is  one  which  was  lately  explained  to  me, — myself,  the  here 
of  the  story.  I  had  told  it  to  a  lady,  much  as  I  have  told  it  you, 
reader.  When  I  had  concluded,  she  remarked,  with  some  emphasis  : — 
"Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  Mr.  Peregrin.  In  telling  this 
tale  again  give  dates  and  localities  frankly,  for  fear  of  misconstruction. 
And,  further,  I  would  recommend  yon  not  to  cling  overmuch  to  this 
^ife  below,  since,  savage  or  civilized,  the  feminine  nature  shocks  your 
taste.  Perhaps  among  the  real  angels  you  may  find  a  non-masculine 
ereature,  who  powders  not,  nor  brightens  her  eyes,  nor  talks  slang, 
nor  smokes,  nor  loves  either  waltzing  or  scent.  With  mere  earthly 
women  of  this  day  your  search  would  be  hopeless  I " 

This  was  the  moral  a  lady  gave  me. 
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The  papers  "  by  a  Private  Dragoon,"  entitled  "  Christmas  in  a  Cavalry 
Regiment,"  in  your  January,  and  on  "Army  Reform,"  in  your 
April  number,  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.*  They  are 
obviously  genuine.  If  any  one  desires  to  look  into  the  interior  of 
that  peculiar  social  state  called  ''barrack  life,"  or  to  know  from 
what  point  of  view  questions  relating  to  the  army,  now  agitating  the 
upper  ten  thousand,  are  regarded  by  the  soldier  himself,  these  papers 
afford  a  rare  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  reasonable  curiosity. 
Those  who  possess  this  sort  of  experience  arc  seldom  able  to  describe 
it,  while  those  who  have  the  necessary  literary  qualifications  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  experience.  I  thankfully  accept  the  instructive 
and  interesting  result,  without  being  too  curious  to  inquire  what  the 
circumstances  were  which  led  to  this. combination  of  opposite  qualities. 
The  pictures  are  drawn  by  a  first-rate  hand*  There  is  a  raclncss  in  them 
which  rominda  even  of  the  mother -wit  of  Cobbett,  The  bittcmesa 
only  is  wan  tin  g,  for  oar  private  soldier  has  fallen  upon  happier  times - 
These  papers  illustrate  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  English  eharacter- 
Thcre  is  no  class  of  English  society  round  which  so  hard  and  fast 
a  lino  has  been  dnvwn  m  the  private  soldier*  In  ^rery  other  occu- 
pation there  is  a  future  for  thrift  and  ability ;  bnt  between  the  sol- 
dier and  the  officer  a  gulf  is  fixed  which  cuis  off  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  from  those  prospects  of  advancement  which 
are  the  oraamDut  and  charm  of  life.  It  is  now  proposed  to  r*^aiovo 
this  baiTier,  and  to  hrinjr  within  the  view  of  the  soldier  the  honours 
and  rewards  of  the  piiMie  service,  both  military  and  civil.  To  many 
this  may  have  appeared  a  severe^  perhaps  even  a  dangerous^  trial  to 
the  temper  and  discipline  of  the  soldier^  We  know  what  was  the 
consequence  in  France  of  the  proposal  to  establish  this  same  x^rinctplo 
of  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents*  Bnt  how  is  it  here  in  England  ? 
Has  the  soldier  shown  iiny  symptoms  of  relaxed  discipline  ?  Is  he 
even  unduly  elated  at  the  prospect  unexpectedly  opened  to  him  ?  Sa 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  prospect  is  deliberately 
repudiated  by  a  soldier  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  who  would 
profit  by  the  new  openings  if  anybody  would.  There  is  a  strong 
expression  of  gratitude,  but  the  gift  is  refused. 

*  Theto  j»  fdso  n  thoughtful  nnd  inatructive^  but  less  flparklfilR:  nrtfrlff,  fi»  t&o 
nnmW;r  for  April,  IttOS^  by  **A  Dragooa  on  Ftir]uug:b/'  un  '*Tlio  FViv^to 
BuMicr  4U  ho  !&** 
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Can  this,  which  seems  so  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of 
human  nature,  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  expression  of  English  feeling? 
We  believe  it  can.  Those  who  predicted  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  nature  of  the  franchise,  Englishmen  would  be  Englishmen  still, 
showed  that  they  understood  their  countr3rmen.  There  is  no  danger- 
ous democratic  class  in  this  country  in  the  French  revolutionary  sense. 
We  are  a  people  of  unbroken  traditions.  There  is  no  class  among  us 
which  is  not  amenable  to  the  influence  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
education,  and  to  the  embodiment  of  all  these  in  the  feudal  notion  of 
^e  gentleman ;  and  the  lower  we  go  in  the  social  scale,  the  more 
our  people  are  charmed  with  the  magic  of  these  names.  There- 
fore, in  accepting  his  inferior  social  position  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  disclaiming  any  intention  of  "  interfering  with  the  privileges  of 
the  gentry,"  our  Private  Dragoon  is  in  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  his  countrymen.  We  are  essentially  a  conservative  and 
aristocratic  people.  We  are  even  more  than  this.  We  are  to  this 
day  a  feudal  people,  and  the  impress  of  that  remarkable  Norman 
race  is  still  deep  and  sharp  in  our  souls.  The  bad  side  of  this  is 
flnnkeyism ;  bat  occasional  instances  of  flunkeyism  are  outweighed  by 
the  order,  stability,  and  good  understanding  between  the  different 
dasses  of  the  community,  which  are  also  a  direct  result.  These  good 
fruits  we  are  now  reaping  in  the  freedom  and  confidence  with  which 
we  are  proceeding  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  army.  The  pressure 
idiieh  urges  to  this  great  and  necessary  work  is  not  from  below,  but 
from  above.  We  can  determine  at  our  leisure  what  ought  to  be 
done,  exempt  from  fear  of  undue  excitement  or  misunderstanding,  and 
feding  certain  that  any  additional  benefit  which  it  may  be  in  our 
power  to  confer  upon  our  soldiers  will  be  accepted  with  gratitude. 
With  these  preliminary  r^narks  I  will  briefly  examine  the  arguments 
of  our  Dragoon. 

The  Dragoon  truly  says,  **The  barrack-room  is  the  purest  of 
democracies ; "  but  then  he  goes  on  to  draw  the  inference,  '*  Therefore 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  the  reflex  of  a  nation  which 
is  proverbially  the  reverse  of  democratic."  To  this  I  have  two 
answers :  Ist.  When  irreclaimable  blackguards  have  been  eliminated, 
and  the  army  has  been  made  a  profession  for  classes  above  the  lowest, 
by  opening  military  and  civil  promotion  to  men  from  the  ranks,, 
the  tone  of  the  barrack-room  will  be  improved;  and,  2nd.  There 
is  no  pursuit  of  civil  life  in  which  our  aristocracy  do  not  drop 
their  exdusiveness,  and  co-operate  freely  with  the  classes  below 
them.  Nay,  they  do  it  in  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  army, — 
the  volunteers.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  are  more  aristo- 
cratic than  ours ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sons  of  military 
i&£ii  from  the  cadet  colleges,  who  are  generally  regarded  as  prigs, 
dl  officers  begin  in  the  ranks,  and  are  passed  for  their  conmiissions 
ftceording  to  their  conduct  in  the  ranks.     On  duty  the  prince  stands 

VOL.  nr.  N 
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side  by  side  with  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker ;  off  duty  he  exercises 
the  common  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  comrades,  who  may  either 
be  gentlemen  bom  or  tailors ;  for  old  William  of  Wyckham*s  **  manners 
maketh  man/'  is  as  applicable  to  the  army  as  it  is  to  public  schools 
and  colleges,  and  other  assemblages  of  equals  for  the  tmie  being. 

The  Dragoon  then  remarks  that  the  blanks  in  the  military  lottery 
always  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  prizes,  and  there  are  so  many 
other  openings  for  enterprising  and  persevering  young  men  of  the 
middle  and  lower-middle  classes,  that,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
enter  the  army,  they  must  ''  be  sure  of  at  least  as  substantial  advan- 
tages as  would  attend  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  civilian  world.'* 
But  young  men  of  every  class,  and  especially  **  enterprising  and 
persevering  "  young  men,  have  generally  sufficient  reliance  on  their 
good  fortune  ;  and  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  men  in  the  ranks 
will  be  justified  when  every  man,  intellectually  and  morally  eligible, 
will  be  entitled  to  military  or  civil  promotion  according  to  his 
qualifications.  The  great  defect  in  the  argument  I  am  now  ui- 
swering,  however,  is  that  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  ''  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war."  This  is  the  last 
oversight  I  should  have  expected  from  a  '^  bold  dragoon,  with  his 
long  sword,  saddle,  bridle,"  &c.  While  men,  and  still  more,  while 
women  have  their  imaginations  filled  with  military  adventure  and 
prestige,  '*  Eubstaniifil  advantages/'  equal  to  those  obtainable  '^  in  the 
civilian  world,"  wUl  not  be  required  to  attract  young  men  into  the  army. 
Many  a  poor  curate  can  testify  that  even  the  Church  is  paid  partly  ia 
honour.  For  the  remuneration  of  the  army  we  are  notorioua3y  largely 
indebted  to  the  **  cheap  defence  of  nations."  All  this  \viU  remain  the 
same  ;  but  the  **  substantial  advantages  '  will  be  grcatl}*  increased  by 
throwing  open  to  the  ranks  the  higher  military  promotion^  m  well  as 
a  large  amount  of  civil  promotion^  both  in  and  out  of  the  army- 

Tho  next  argument  supposes  **  that  the  strength  of  the  army  is 
some  160,000  men,  and  that  the  gaps  in  such  a  force  are  not  to  be 
filled  np  hy  occasional  adventurous  exudations  from  the  clag&es  whose 
busineBS  it  Is  to  rent  fanns^  push  huainesf^  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  buy 
and  sell  broadcloth."  Any  person  who  will  invest  a  penny  in  buying 
my  recent  pamphlet^  which  is  a  synopsis  of  a  previous  shilling  one»* 
win  see  that,^with  the  exception  of  India,  and  the  garrisons  on  the 
road  to  India,  which   ore  subject  to  exceptional  conditions,  both  as 

♦  Thi>  complete  s*iric3,  the  pcmiBal  of  whiah  is  necessary  for  tli<5  full  iiodor- 
j&tanditi^  of  my  cai^^j  ij  as  fQllows  :— 

**  The  Purchase  Syetem  in  tho  Bntiah  Army/*  2nd  Edilioiij  with  Additions, 
1357.     Longmaoa,  Green,  &  Co.     PHc^  Is- 

*'The  Britiiih  Army  in  1868,"  4th  Edition.  Long^raans.  Owien,  k  Co,  PHc«  la, 

"A  Standing-,  fjr  Popular  Army/'  18C9.  Bell  und  Piildy^  York  StTWi»  Ooveai 
Gnrdon.     Priec  Otic  TcunVi 
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regards  the  dnration  of  service  and  the  inducements  to  recruits, — ^the 
army  which  I  contemplate  will  he  composed  of  a  small  force  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  and  a  large  trained  reservoi  so  that  the  num- 
bers at  any  one  time  on  foot  will  be  very  limited  compared  with  the 
present  force.  All  the  rest  will  follow  their  civil  avocations,  with 
their  wits  sharpened  and  their  bodies  invigorated  by  a  year's  ex- 
perience of  the  drill-yard,  the  gynmasium,  the  rifle  range,  the  lecture- 
room,  and,  if  their  previous  education  was  no{  up  to  the  mark,  the 
schoolroom.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  few  days'  exercise  now 
and  then  to  keep  their  hands  in  ;  but,  if  Prussian  military  opinion  is 
to  be  trusted,  once  in  three  years  would  suffice.  The  result  of  the 
long  experience  that  nation  has  had  of  the  training  of  popular  armies 
is,  that  when  a  man  has  once  been  properly  trained,  he  remains  a 
soldier  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  that  the  annual  assembling  of  corps 
d'armee  is  required,  not  so  much  to  exercise  the  men,  as  to  teach 
the  officers  to  handle  their  men.  The  case  is  different  with  our 
militia  under  the  present  system,  for  they  are  not  properly  trained 
at  first,  and  they  never  can  be  by  any  number  of  repetitions  of  the 
annual  twenty-seven  days. 

It  is  also  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  change  of  system  advo- 
cated by  me,  to  suppose  that  I  rely,  in  any  considerable  degree,  upon 
'*  the  classes  whose  business  it  is  to  rent  farms,  push  business  in 
Mincing  Lane,  and  buy  and  sell  broadcloth."  At  present  the  army 
may  be  said  to  be  recruited  entirely  from  the  residuum  of  our  popula- 
tion. Artisans  and  mechanics  will  not  look  at  it.  The  cases  have 
even  become  rare  in  which  ordinary  agricultural  labourers  enlist 
otherwise  than  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  which  send  the 
iag  end  of  every  class  into  the  army.  The  West  of  England  used  to 
be  one  of  our  best  recruiting  grounds,  but  the  marines  are  now  almost 
the  only  corps  heard  of  there ;  and  even  Ireland  is  failing  us. 
Between  the  class  which  now  enlists  in  the  army  and  the  mercantile, 
shopkeeping,  and  farming  class,  the  bulk  of  our  population  is  to  be 
found.  When  the  army  is  made  a  career  for  agricultural  labourers, 
for  artisans,  for  the  large  class  which  lives  by  railway,  police,  mer- 
cantile and  domestic  service,  and  for  the  majority  of  those  who 
emigrate  to  America  and  Australia,  our  national  force  will  be  placed 
on  a  safe  footing.  Till  then  we  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  on 
such  waifs  and  strays  as  the  troubled  sea  may  cast  up. 

I  deny  that  "  the  British  army  as  it  exists  to-day  '*  is  **  as  efficient 
aa  we  ct^nld  hope  to  make  it  by  *  nationalising  '  it,"  even  '<  so  far  as 
ftegtt^  its  regimental  coustitaents,  i.e.,  officers  and  men."  It  is  not 
10  dioient  as  wo  hope  to  make  it  in  respect  to  numbers,  inasmuch 
at  Ian  UiaD  4D,(>00  fally- trained  men  could  at  present  be  sent  into 
^  idd,  whereas  we  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  send  at  least  400,000,  to 
Ot  with  the  help  of  our  fleet,  the  800,000  whom  the  Emperor 
w  2 
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of  the  French  can  bring  to  the  front.  It  is  not  bo  efficient  as  we 
hope  to  make  it  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  men  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  campaigning,  or  to  come  up  to  the  higher  standard  of 
activity  required  by  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  war, 
because  a  large  proportion  of  our  soldiers  are  going  on  from  ten  to 
twenty-one  years'  service,  and  would  have  to  be  invalided  in  large 
numbers  in  the  event  of  war.  Lastly,  the  British  army  is  not  so 
efficient  as  we  hope  to  make  it  in  reference  to  its  officers,  because 
the  purchase  system,  which  we  propose  to  abolish,  substitutes  a 
money  test  for  that  of  service  and  personal  qualification,  and  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  proper  standards  of  work  and 
personal  attainment,  enabling  the  officer  to  impose  his  own  terms  on 
the  Government,  instead  of  taking  them  from  it. 

Our  Dragoon  then  says  that  as  '*  the  regimental  officers  and  the 
rank  and  file  ...  are  drawn  from  the  two  most  useless  classes  of 
society,'*  the  pay  accepted  by  them  **  imder  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances could  be  lower  than  it  is  now  ;"  that  *'  the  country  gets 
the  use,  as  officers,  of  her  independent  gentlemen,  for  a  wage  which 
is  little  more  than  nominal ;"  and  the  result  is  that  the  British  army 
is  **  cheaper  than  it  would  be  were  it  nationalised  thoroughly."  <'  I 
refer  exclusively,"  he  says,  **  to  the  regimental  constituents  of  the 
service.  The  staff,  honorary  colonelcies,  and  such-like  riders  upon 
the  estimates,  I  take  no  concern  with."  There  is  an  old  English 
proverb  about  <*  cheap  service "  which  I  will  not  quote.  The 
equivalent  of  nominal  pay  is  nominal  service.  But,  although 
nominal  to  the  officer,  because  he  has  bought  it  at  its  full  value  in 
the  purchase  of  his  commission,  the  wage  is  by  no  means  nominal  to 
the  country  which  pays  it.  Even  as  regards  **  the  regimental  con- 
stituents," the  low  standard  of  work  and  long  leaves  of  absence 
consequent  upon  the  '*  nominal  wage  "  received  by  the  **  independent 
gentlemen,"  oblige  us  to  have  a  great  many  more  of  them  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

But  is  our  Dragoon  right  in  disclaiming  all  concern  with  the 
'^  riders  upon  the  estimates  ?  "  These  **  riders  "  sit  heavy  upon 
the  overburdened  tax-payer,  for  they  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  the  estimates.  The  main  cause  of  the  excessive  amount  of 
this  class  of  expenditure  is  the  necessity  we  are  imder  of  com* 
pensating  both  those  who  pay  for  their  commissions  and  those 
who  are  passed  over  for  want  of  the  means  of  paying.  Hence  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  '<  unattached  list,"  to  which  officers  are 
promoted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  without  any  reference  to  vacancies  upon 
a  fixed  establishment, — ^that  is,  without  any  reference  to  their  being 
wanted, — ^nntil  the  number  of  our  military  officers  far  exoeeds  tha 
possibility  of  employing  them.  The  huge  list  of  about  17»00O 
officers  in  the  index  to  Hart's  annual  Army  List  will  be  a  marvd  to 
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fatnre  generations.*  Notwithstanding  a  lavish  application  of  the 
snperabnndant  material  wherever  even  a  semblance  of  work  can  be 
obtained,  hundreds  of  ofBcers  in  the  prime  of  life  are  condemned  to 
kad  idle,  useless  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and  the  stagna- 
tion consequent  upon  the  excessive  numbers  is  so  great,  that  the 
last  appointed  colonel  cannot  be  expected  to  be  promoted  to  be  a 
general  officer  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Indeed,  the  case  is  much  worse  than  this.  The  abandonment  in 
this  country  of  the  sound  old  principle  of  fixing  an  '<  establishment" 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  service,  and  promoting  only  to  vacancies 
upon  it,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  corresponding  change  in  India  affier 
the  transfer  of  that  country  to  the  Crown.  The  rule  was  introduced 
that  the  officers  of  each  rank  in  the  three  staff  corps,  substituted  for 
t&e  regimental  cadres,  were  to  be  promoted  and  pensioned  after  fixed 
periods  of  service,  without  reference  to  vacancies.  The  result  is  that 
intermediate  retirements  have  almost  ceased;  and,  confining  our 
view  to  the  existing  officers,  after  deducting  three  per  cent,  for 
casu^ties,  there  will  be  about  1,080  major-generals,  colonels,  and 
lieutenant-colonels  in  the  year  1878,  and  only  540  majors  and  117 
captains ;  and,  in  the  year  1890,  there  will  be  720  field  officers 
drawing  coloneFs  pension  and  allowances,  and  costing,  at  £1,124 
each,  the  enormous  sum  of  £809,280  per  annum,  besides  £160,000 
per  annum  more  for  the  colonels*  pension  and  allowances  of  the  local 
officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  This,  I  repeat,  only  relates  to  the 
existing  officers;  for  the  appointment  of  probationers  has  at  last 
commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  large  numbers  of  additional  officers 
will  surge  up  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  Even  if  English  tax- 
payers are  so  enamoured  of  the  existing  military  system  as  to  tolerate 
Uie  indefinite  creation  of  fresh  charges,  it  is  hard  to  make  their  Indian 
fellow-subjects,  who  do  not  take  the  same  view,  bear  a  still  greater 
burden* 

The  effect  of  the  new  Indian  rule  upon  promotion  is  equally 
remarkable.  By  Royal  Warrant  of  the  15th  June,  1864,  officers  of 
the  staff  corps  who  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel  subse- 
quently to  the  18th  February,  1861,  are  placed  on  the  general  list  of 
colonels  of  the  British  army,  and  under  this  warrant  upwards  of 
ninety  staff  corps  brevet-colonels  have  already  been  transferred  to 
^is  list.  Deducting  casualties  at  three  per  cent.,  there  will  be  nearly 
900  brevet-colonels  on  the  Indian  establishment  in  1888.  These 
will  all  be  transferred  to  the  British  list  of  colonels,  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  which  is  already 
removed,  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the  officers  last 

*  This  enormous  list  includes  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat  and  other  ad- 
nmiatTatiTe  departments,  and  about  a  thousand  retired  General  and  Field 
officers,  but  tt  is  exclusive  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  and  of  the  officers  of 
the  three  Indian  staff  corps  below  the  rank  of  Brevet  Colonel. 
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added  to  the  list  of  colonels,  will  become  so  distant  that  only  a  few 
survivors  can  hope  to  attain  to  it  in  extreme  old  age.  The  powerful 
action  of  our  English  and  Indian  administrative  arrangements  in 
creating  Dead  Weight  is,  therefore,  as  injurious  to  the  officers  them- 
selves, as  it  is  to  the  tax-payers  who  have  to  support  this  army  of 
officers  out  of  their  substance. 

To  retui-n  to  our  Dragoon,  I  have  explained  in  my  penny  pamphlet 
what  would  be  the  probable  annual  cost  if  the  British  army  were 
^'nationalised  thoroughly."  The  force  employed  in  India  would  be 
paid  by  India,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  would  be  constituted 
on  the  principle  of  maintaining  strong  cadres,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  training  and  instruction,  through  which  the  able-bodied  youth 
of  the  country,  officers  as  well  as  men,  would  be  passed,  like  flour 
through  a  mill.  What  the  precise  cost  of  this  would  be,  those  may 
say  who  can  work  out  the  details  with  the  advantage  of  official  infor- 
mation, but  I  believe  that  it  would  be  about  half  the  fifteen  and  a  half 
milhons  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  army  for  this  year.  To 
this  saving  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  productive  labour  that 
would  be  set  free,  and  the  additional  value  conferred  upon  it  by  being 
passed  through  the  instructional  course  ;  and,  taking  also  into  account 
the  savings  which  may  be  made  in  the  naval  and  civil  services,  and 
the  natural  growth  of  the  coimtry  in  wealth,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  establish  a  free  breakfast  and  tea  table,  which  would  bo  an 
antidote  to  the  national  propensity  to  intoxicating  drinks. 

In  another  part  of  his  paper  the  Dragoon  says,  '*  The  question  is 
whether  an  occasionally  heightened  bounty  is  cheaper  than  gratifying 
the  natural  desii'e  of  mankind  to  improve  their  condition.'*  Nothing 
can,  by  any  possibility,  be  cheaper  than  the  plan  I  propose  for 
the  application  of  this  principle,  for  it  costs  nothing  at  all.  The 
object  would  be  attained  without  creating  a  single  new  appointment, 
or  making  any  addition  to  salary  or  pay,  merely  by  opening  to 
soldiers,  according  to  their  respective  aptitudes  and  qualifications,  the 
existing  military,  administrative,  and  civil  promotion. 

The  Dragoon  draws  a  just  distinction  between  young  men  of  "  scores 
of  different  types  who  have  slid  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  scores 
of  different  ways,'*  and  confirmed  blackguards  who  are  merely  a 
detachment  from  the  dangerous  classes  of  civil  life.  To  the  former 
the  army  will  always  be  a  suitable  means  of  regaining  their  social 
position ;  and  it  will  be  more  so  now  than  ever,  because  the  spirit 
and  cultivation  of  a  certain  sort,  which  often  distinguish  young  men 
of  this  class,  will  find  appropriate  exercise  in  the  career  which  wiU 
be  opened  to  them.  The  '*  lawyer  in  a  regiment "  is  likely,  under 
this  system,  to  be  a  less  common  character  than  heretofore.  These 
young  men  are  "  dregs  *'  in  a  very  qualified  sense.  They  only  require 
stirring  up  to  add  both  to  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  **ft1i?frflMl 
beverage.     It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  "  revolutioiiiBe  4ke 
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bftiraek-room/*  bat,  by  siraining  off  the  real  dregs  and  furnishing 
motives  for  the  introduction  of  more  good  stuff,  the  barrack-room  may 
be  made  better  for  all  concerned.  The  army,  with  its  high  feeding 
lud  gentlemanly  leisure,  is  a  very  unsuitable  place  for  determined 
rooghs.  This  is  the  last  class  to  be  exempted  from  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  '^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till 
thou  return  unto  the  ground.'*  Such  men  ought  to  be  relegated  to 
the  barrow  and  the  plough,  where  their  proud  flesh  may  be  tamed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  police.  Our  Dragoon  need  be  under 
2K>  alarm  about  the  ''raciness  *'  of  the  army  evaporating  under  the 
new  treatment,  or  about  its  being  <'  made  a  trade  of,  like  coal-selling 
or  book-hawking."  While  the  army  attracts  men  like  himself,  or,  to 
speak  more  generally,  while  the  military  profession  has  a  special 
charm  for  the  more  adventurous  and  light-hearted  of  our  youth,  it 
wiU  continue  to  sparkle  with  the  cheery,  jovial  humour  which  lights 
op  human  existence.  Spirited  young  men  are  not  liked  better  for 
being  rakes  and  scapegraces. 

Then  come  more  objections  to  promotion  from  the  ranks.  The 
Boldier  "  would  sooner  be  kicked  by  a  lord  than  civilly  entreated  by 
a  mushroom  man,  wherein  he  differs  not  materially  from  his  civilian 
eoontryman."  The  officer  promoted  from  the  ranks  would  know  too 
moth.  He  would  do  his  own  work,  and  that  of  his  non-commissioned 
officers  also.  He  would  be  ''a  finicking  martinet."  ''With  fussi- 
0688,"  he  ^*  would  make  his  command  a  hell  upon  earth." 

Our  Dragoon  does  great  injustice  to  his  countr3rmen  if  he  means  that 
any  class  of  them  prefers  an  ill-regulated  man  of  rank  to  a  person  who 
properiy  performs  the  duties  of  his  station,  whatever  his  antecedents 
may  have  been.  Every  other  branch  of  English  society,  except  the 
tnny,  is  filled  with  men  who  have  risen  to  high  position  and  influence 
bj  their  personal  merits  only.  The  ironmaster,  the  mill-owner,  the 
railway  official,  the  commanders  of  our  princely  merchant  ships  and 
passenger  steamers  are  respected  and  obeyed  without  being  lords. 

The  other  objections  point  to  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our 
military  system.  In  April,  1829,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  recorded  his 
opinion  as  follows  : — ''  Indeed,  we  carry  the  principle  of  the  gentleman, 
and  the  absence  of  intercourse  with  those  under  his  command,  so  far, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  a  subaltern  officer,  as  done  in  a  foreign 
anny,  is  not  done  at  all  in  our  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  line.  In  the 
Gnards  it  is  done  by  the  sergeants.  Thus  our  gentleman  officer,  how- 
ever admirable  his  conduct  on  a  field  of  battle,  however  honourable  to 
himself,  however  glorious  and  advantageous  to  his  country,  is  but  a 
poor  creature  in  disciplining  his  company  in  camp,  quarters,  or  canton- 
ments. The  name,  the  character,  the  conduct,  the  family  and  rela- 
tions, the  fortune,  the  situation,  the  mental  acquirements  of  each  of 
the  men  of  his  company,  are  not  the  sole  objects  of  his  thoughts,  as 
they  are  of  the  Prussian  officer  in  the  same  situation,  who  carries  into 
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execution  this  same  discipline  in  the  comp&ny  to  which  he  belongs, 
with  the  men  of  which  he  lives  as  a  companion,  friend,  and  adviser.*' 

In  whatever  manner  officers  may  be  appointed,  there  will  always  be 
some  fussy,  finicking  martinets.  The  real  question  is  whether,  on 
the  whole,  the  evils  of  knowing  too  little  are  not  greater  than 
those  of  knowing  too  much;  whether  personal  experience  of  the 
soldiers'  duties  and  trials,  while  it  places  the  officer  in  a  position  to 
exercise  a  more  searching  and  decisive  authority,  would  not  also  dis- 
pose him  to  make  every  necessary  allowance  for  real  or  apparent 
shortcomings.  Military  service  can  hardly  be  a  solitary  exception  to 
the  great  rule  of  human  nature,  that  the  best  school  for  learning  how- 
to  command,  is  first  to  learn  how  to  obey.  In  the  Austrian,  Prussian, 
and  Russian  armies,  cadets, — **  aspirants,"  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Prussia,  <*  avantageurs," — ^perform  all  the  duties  of  privates,  and  are 
promoted  in  the  ordinary  way  to  be  non-commissioned  officers  before 
they  become  eligible  for  commissions.  In  the  French  army  there  are 
no  cadets  officially  recognised  as  such,  but  the  best  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  promoted  to  commissions  in  the  proportion 
of  one  non-commissioned  officer  to  two  pupils  from  the  military 
colleges,  and  this  leads  to  the  frequent  enlisting  of  young  men  of 
the  best  families,  whose  advancement  is  quite  as  rapid  as  if  they 
had  entered  through  the  military  school  at  St.  Gyr.  An  enlisted 
private  has  the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  for  the  examination  at 
St.  Cyr  two  years  later  in  life  than  an  ordinary  candidate  for  entrance. 
These  are  the  arrangements  in  foreign  armies,  the  good  fruits  of 
which  were  noticed  with  approbation  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

As  it  is  admitted  **  that  seven  years  is  a  suitable  duration  for  the 
first  period  of  service,"  we  need  not  inquire  whether  Colonel  Fitz- 
Wygram  was  right  in  saying  that  dragoons, — ^not  riding-masters, — 
generally  get  tired  of  riding  after  fourteen  years.  The  term  of  seven 
voarR  will  be  confiDed  to  the  men  who  enlist  in  tho  general-ser\ice 
battalion  of  each  regiment,  and  are  afltirw^rdB  appolnU^^d  to  the  depot 
as  {natmctorf^^  or  joio  the  militia  battalions.  The  ordinary  celbc  will 
bo  volunteering  for  a  yeRt's  trRining  at  the  depot,  with  the  alternative 
of  afterwards  joinJDg  the  genera  I -service  battalion  for  seven,  or  tho 
militia  battalion  for  ten  years, 

I  now  take  leave  of  my  Dragoon  with  cordial  good* will.  He  has 
done  excellent  service  by  stating  the  pointii;  for  discnsHion  in  «o 
readable  a  form ;  and  a»  he  has  dii^covered  hia  gpecialty  as  a  military 
critic  of  no  mean  order,  I  hope  he  will  cultivata  it,  and  give  us  tlie 
benefit  of  hiu  further  reflections. 

C.  E,  T. 
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OIT  CURLINa 


Our  northern  neighbours  are  as  unoriginal  in  their  public  amuse- 
ments as  in  the  accessories  of  their  religion.     Scotland's  Presby- 
terianism,  so  cordially  received  and  so  deeply  rooted,  came  from 
abroad  along  with  the  Geneva  gown  and  bond.     The  standards  of  its 
Calvinistic  faith  were  framed  at  Westminster  by  English  divines  ;  and 
the  Psalms  song  in  its  churches,  Established  and  Dissenting  alike, 
are  based  upon  the  version  of  Francis  Rouse,  an  English  Puritan, 
who  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament.     In  like  manner,  Golf,  which  for 
a  long  period  has  been  a  favourite  Scotch  game,  and  to  which  the 
linb  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  are  specially  con- 
secrated, is,  as  its  name  imparts,  of  German  origin.     Curling, — to 
which  we  devote  this  sketch, — now  more  than  ever  extensively  prac- 
tised in  the  North  during  the  rigorous  winter  season,  is  of  more  recent 
importation*     No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  early  literature  of 
Scotland,  nor  among  the  preserved  lists  of  the  ancient  sports  of  the 
conntiy  in  the  Statutes  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  terms  employed 
is  the  practice  of  the  game  would  indicate  that  it  was  introduced  from 
the  Low  Countries, — most  probably  by  the  Flemish  emigrants.     And 
just  as  the  Scotch  hold  their  Presbyterian  polity  with   a   zealous 
tenacity,  so  have  they  enthusiastically  appropriated  the  Flemish  pas- 
time and  raised  it  to  the  proud  position  of  a  national  sport.     It  may 
be  added,  as  bearing  out  our  position  of  Scotch  unoriginality  in  these 
matters,  that  the  bagpipe  superseded  the  harp, — the  ancient  national 
mskdl  instrument, — in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, — brought  from 
France,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  foreign  train  of  that  luckless  sovereign. 
It  is  curious  that  Curling  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  natives  of 
the  southern  portion  of  this  island.     Generally  speaking  it  is  unknown 
in  England, — ^it  is,  no  doubt,  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
English  towns ;  but  in  most  cases  by  Scotchmen  who  have  crossed 
tiw  Tweed .    Som  e  En  glish  men ,  h  q  we ver,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
have  developed  into  keen  Curlerfl,     The  game  has  found  a  firm  foet- 
id in  the  Dorth  of  Irt^loud^  earned  thither  by  the  Scotch  colonists 
who  went  over  in  tht/  reign  of  James  the  First  of  England.     Scotch- 
men, too,  have  borne  it  aeroGB  the  Atlantic,  and  every  winter  tho 
Sew  World  witnesses  exciting  bonspiels.     There  are  Curling  Clubs 
Bot  (ialy  in  New  Bmni?wick,  tho  Ciinadas,  and  Novia  Scotia,  but  in 
Ictt  fiogland.  New  York,  and  other  of  the  American  States.     The 
Aoyal  Caledonian  Club  wiis  instituted  in  1838  for  the  purpose  of 
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encouraging  the  sport, — of  uniting  all  Curlers  in  a  common  brother- 
hood,— and  of  regulating  the  practice  of  the  game  by  general  laws. 
It  is  presided  over  by  a  Curler  of  high  rank,  usually  a  Scotchman. 
Among  the  noblemen  of  the  North  who  have  held  the  post  may 
be  named  the  late  Duke  of  Athole,  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  At  the  general  meeting  held  in  July,  1861, 
the  Earl  of  Sefton  was  chosen  President-Elect  of  the  Royal  Club — the 
first  instance  of  an  Englishman  being  raised  to  such  high  dignity. 
The  laws  promulgated  by  the  Royal  Curling  Club,  are  adopted  by  all 
the  affiliated  Clubs,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  and  it  also 
distributes  every  year  a  number  of  medals  to  be  contested  for  by  the 
local  Clubs.  We  have  before  us  an  account  of  a  Royal  medal  match 
played  by  the  London  and  Paris  Clubs  of  Canada  West,  in  which 
victory  for  the  first  time  fell  to  the  Londoners.  "  Curling,"  writes 
the  Secretary  of  the  London  Club, — an  Englishman,  by  the  way,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  game, — ^to  the  head  Society  in  Edinburgh,  *'  is 
the  only  real  winter  sport  we  have  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Club  of 
this  city  has  done  much  to  promote  its  practice."  Grand  inter- 
national matches  are  occasionally  projected,  and  in  favourable  circum- 
stances come  off  between  the  Curlers  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Club,  and 
dated  New  York,  29th  of  October,  1861,  we  find  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  the  late  war  on  Curling  : — **  We  hope  to  have  a 
good  frosty  season ;  but  the  horrid  state  of  the  country  will  interfere 
with  the  extension  of  the  game,  which  was  becoming  quite  popular  in 
this  neighbourhood.  No  members  of  our  Club  have  gone  to  the  war ; 
but  a  great  many  from  other  Clubs  of  Scotch  operatives,  chiefly  stone> 
masons,  are  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Union,  and  already  some 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  quarrel."  These  troublous  times  are  now, 
however,  happily  past,  and  the  American  Clubs  continue  to  prosper 
and  mcreaise  in  uambor. 

Ayrahiro  Carlers  cross  the  Irish  Channel  to  encounter  their  BcdCiial 
brethren  in  the  frieDdly  strifo,  and,  vie©  versa,  the  men  of  Belfast 
viBit  the  Ayri^hiro  const.  Grand  matches  occasionally  eomo  aff 
between  the  Curling  Clubs  north  and  Bouth  of  the  Forth, — iti  lb  a  latt 
contest  of  ibis  kind  the  southemors  were  victorious*  The  bett  Atid 
moat  experienced  Curlers  are  doubtlesa  to  bo  found  in  tha  ftoiith  of 
Scotland, — and  especially  in  the  south  west.  The  countiea  of  Ayr  Iiii4 
Dumfries  have  long  been  noted  ibr  their  superior  play.  Could  ft 
match  between  these  two  counties  be  iuceessfiiUy  arranged  imd 
played,  it  wotild  a0brd  an  exciting  contest,  and  create  on  iiumciUM 
inttrcti;!.  A  boospiel  was  Ja^t  year  pi  aimed  between  the  nttJiiGi«»* 
shire  Curlera  of  Nilhsdale  and  Ajusundalc,  bat  u  dmngu  uf  irtAthor 
^utmtist]  thi^  expeetod  eporl* 

Apart  from  sack  grand  mutcb^s,  Cnrlmg  U  ^enMnITy  pmeU 
botvrodo  ibo  ditferant  mtkn  composixig  tbu  ImuiI  Cklii  ftff  tieir  mm 
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loeal  medal  or  for  the  medal  of  ike  Boyal  Club,  and  also  between  the 
Qabs  of  conterminoiis  parishes.  The  medal  playing  begins  when- 
eref  ice  is  to  be  had  of  sufficient  strength,  and  serves  for  practice, 
tiler  the  interval  of  a  year,  while  the  parish  encounters,  as  the 
more  serious  affairs,  come  afterwards.  Should  the  frost  hold  for  a 
lengtiiened  period  these  trials  of  skill  become  numerous.  Bailways 
now  give  great  facilities  in  conveying  Curlers  from  a  distance.  We  have 
known  a  parish  in  one  season  beat  every  one  of  the  considerable 
nnmber  of  parishes  with  which  it  contended.  The  laws  of  the  Boyal 
Gob  allow  of  only  one  contest  between  two  local  Clubs  in  one  season. 
The  victors  are,  however,  bound  to  play  a  second  match  next  season 
if  challenged ;  but  after  this  return  match  has  been  played,  either 
party  is  at  liberty  to  decline  playing  more.  The  second  match,  as  a 
mle,  comes  o£f  on  the  ice  of  the  Club  of  the  victorious  parish  or 
distnct ;  in  that  case,  the  strangers  select  and  lay  off  the  rinks.  The 
term  "link"  is  applied  both  to  a  side  of  players  and  to  the  prepared 
piece  of  ice  on  which  the  game  is  played. 

We  should  here,  however,  describe  the  nature  of  the  rink  and  the 
mode  of  Curling.  Hard  frost  of  two  or  three  days'  duration  provides 
iee  d  sufficient  thickness  for  playing,  and  which  is  to  be  found  on  some 
Belabouring  loch  or  pond,  either  natural  or  formed  for  the  purpose. 
Ihe  Cnrlera  repair,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
etch  provided  with  trampets  to  steady  the  person  in  the  act  of  play- 
ing, with  a  besom  to  sweep  the  ice,  and  with  two  Curling  stones. 
The  stones  are  of  granite,  spherical  in  form,  finely  polished  on  the 
imder  side,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  for  throwing  on  the  upper. 
The  weight  of  each  stone  is  from  about  thirty-three  pounds  to  forty 
or  more,  according  to  the  taste  or  strength  of  the  player.  In  order 
to  the  game  the  first  process  is  to  clear  and  prepare  a  suitable  space 
fiCice.  A  portion  forty- two  yards  in  length  by  some  ten  yards  broad  is 
marked  off;  at  each  end,  thirty-eight  yards  apart,  are  cut  marks  called 
tees  or  witters.  This  portion  of  ice  is  the  rink ;  and  with  circles  de- 
leribed  round  each  tee  as  a  centre,  to  guide  the  eye  in  estimating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stones  when  played,  with  one  line  drawn  across  the  middle 
and  one  seven  yards  before  each  tee,  it  is  complete  and  ready  for 
playing.  The  line  in  the  middle  of  the  rink  marks  the  place  where 
swe^ing  may  commence  ;  the  lines  before  each  tee  are  the  hog  scores, 
which  must  be  passed  by  the  running  stone — if  not,  it  is  removed 
fom  the  rink  as  a  hog,  and  held  as  useless  for  the  round.  Four 
players  form  a  side,  headed  by  a  skip,  or  director,  who  is  in  fact  the 
commander-in-chief  of  his  corps.  The  principle  of  the  game  is  simple. 
The  stones  of  either  party  played  from  one  tee  to  the  other,  and  found 
*t  the  conclusion  of  the  round  to  be  nearest  the  tee,  count  as  shots. 
A  game  is  generally  reckoned  as  twenty-one  shots  ;  the  side  which  first 
Bikes  good  that  number  daims  the  victory.  But  to  give  an  idea  of 
setoal  operations.     The  player  on  one  side  is  followed  alternately  by 
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the  player  on  the  other,  nntil  all  the  eight  players  have  cast  their 
stones.     It  is  the  aim  of  the  leader  on  either  side  standing  at  the  one* 
tee,  or  a  yard  to  two  behind  it,  to  place  his  stone  in  a  vantage  posi- 
tion near  to  or  some  short  distance  in  front  of  the  opposite  tee. 
Should  the  first  stone  of  the  first  player  be  favourably  placed, — and 
it  remains  untouched  by  the  play  of  his  opponent, — it  will  be  his 
endeavour  to  put  down  a  guard  some  distance  before  it,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  removal.     If  he  does  so,  the  opponent  will  probably  be 
directed  by  his  skip  to  remove  the  guard,  that  the  winner  or  nearest 
stone  to  the  tee  may  be  struck  away  by  the  next  player  of  that  side. 
This  may  be  done,  and  so  fairly  that  the  striking  stone  rests  in  the 
place  of  the  one  struck  away.     It  will  then  be  the  aim  of  the  other 
side  in  turn  to  guard  this  stone  which  has  become  the  winner ;  and  so 
the  struggle  may  continue  till  all  have  cast  their  stones.    As  the 
stones  are  played  and  lie  in  all  manner  of  positions  around  the  tee  the 
game  gets  much  more  complicated  than  we  have  indicated,  and 
requires  much  knowledge  and  the  nicest  calulation  in  giving  direc- 
tions, and  the  utmost  care  and  precision  of  aim  on  the  part  of  the 
player.    The  stones  may  be  so  mixed  that  an  attempt  to  remove   the 
winner  of  the  one  side,  if  unsuccessful,  may  result  in  yet  greater 
damage  to  the  other.     When  a  stone  lies  close  to  the  tee,  and  is 
so  thoroughly  guarded  as  to  be  impregnable  to  a  direct  stroke,  it  may 
yet  be  removed  by  a  dexterous  inwick.     The  inwick  is  effected  by 
designing  a  stone  some  distance  in  front  of  the  tee,  and  out  of  the 
direct  line,  and  forming  with  the  tee  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
more  or  less.    A  stone  played  with  skill  upon  a  stone  so  placed,  may 
diverge  direct  upon  liie  winner  resting  on  the  tee,  as  at  once  to 
remove  it  and  lie  dead  in  its  place.     This  is  one  of  the  finest  points 
in  the  game  of  Curling.    A  good  Curler,  when  his  htuid  is  in,  may  be 
depended  upon  to  take  the  shot  by  an  inwick.     The  excitement  both 
of  players  and  spectators  becomes  intense  when  a  closely-contested 
game  draws  near  a  close,  when  perhaps  both  sides  have  attained 
twenty  and  are  fighting  at  the  last  round  for  the  decisive  shot.     It 
comes  at  length  that  the  issue  depends  upon  the  play  of  the  respee* 
tive  skips.     The  thing  required  to  be  done  by  one  or  other,  as  it  may 
happen,  amounts  sometimes  to  all  but  an  impossibility.     The  winner 
is  well  guarded ;  still  an  inch  or  two  of  it  is  seen.    If  it  remains  to 
the  end  the  victory  of  course  falls  to  the  one  side ;  if  removed,  it  belongs 
to  the  rival  party.     The  last  player  takes  up  his  position,  the  last 
stone  remains  to  be  thrown,  and  that  throw  is  charged  alike  wiUi 
defeat  and  triumph  ;  but  to  which  party  who  yet  can  tell.     The  ioe  im 
cleared  from  the  crowding  spectators  to  admit  daylight  through  ihm 
rink.     The  veteran  Curler  has  a4justed  himself  on  his  trampata^ 
steadily,  deliberately  he  takes  aim  at  the  visible  portion  of  the  ^ 
dimly  descried,  through  the  opposing  barrier  of  blockading 
in  the  distant  perspective.    The  suspense  bageti  «  sokaia 
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Deiirered  by  the  master  hand  of  a  hero  of  many  fights,  the  stone 
tf^eds  towards  the  mark ;  it  brashes  the  guards  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  creating  a  smoke  of  granite  particles,  bat  rashing  on,  in  an 
atstuki  more,  it  spins  the  winner  oat.  Fast  follow  the  roar  of 
ipplanse  from  the  excited  spectators,  and  the  shoat  of  triamph  from 
tbenctors. 

When  the  writer  first  took  part  in  the  parish  bonspiels  of  Scotland 

some  thirty  years  ago,  eight  men  formed  a  rink  of  players,   each 

plijing  one  stone.     The  new  system  introdaced  by  the  Royal  Glab 

of  four  players  with  two  stones  each,  has  now  become  oniversal 

vhereTer  Corling  is  practised,  and  has  certain  evident  advantages 

Tm  ihe  old  plan.    In  the  first  place,  it  conduces  to  good  play.     A 

player  may  fail  from  some  slight  miscalculation  with  his  first  stone  to 

^  as  directed,  but  with  the  remaining  chance  which  his  second 

affords  he  is  pretty  sure  to  make  good  his  failure.     If,  for  instance, 

h  has  expended  too  much  force  and  the  stone  runs  past  the  tee,  and 

is  for  the  turn  lost,  that  experience  enables  him  to  make  a  more 

aeeorate  estimate,  and  to  rectify  the  error  at  the  next  throw.     And 

idiether  the  play  is  to  dr'aw  a  shot,  to  remove  the  winner  of  the 

opposite  side,  or  to  guard  that  of  his  own,  it  is  to  the  player  per- 

^Htaliy  a  great  satisfaction,  and  mitigates  the  poignant  chagrin  which 

the  failure  of  his  first  throw  creates  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  a 

toe  still  in  reserve  which,  should  his  opponent's  play  leave  him  the 

(^fportonity,   he  makes  certain  shall  successfully  realise  his   aim. 

Again,  a  force  of  eight  men  in  each  side  engages  sixteen  in  the  business 

of  the  game,  and  leads  to  crowding  and  confusion  on  the  rink.    Half 

tlte  nunber,  as  now  settled,  is  sufficient  for  the  work  required.  When 

the  director  and  player  are  engaged  at  their  several  posts,  two  are 

left  bee  to  attend  to  the  essential  department  of  sweeping.    The 

sweeping  is   entirely  under  the  c<Hitrol  of  the   skip,  who  intently 

ntehes  the  progress  of  the  running  stone.    If  he  judges  it  lacks 

^Hce,  and  requires  all  possible  aid  to  bring  it  up,  he  gives  the  order 

to  sweep,  and  the  besoms  are  instantly  at  work  on  the  ice  to  give  it  a 

smooth  and  clean  pathway,  and  as  instantly  does  their  action  cease 

it  the  word  of  command  to  that  effect.    According  to  the  rule  of  the 

Boyal  Cluby  the  sweeping  is  from  ike  middle  line  of  the  rink.      The 

^  Lord  Eglinton  advocated  sweeping  from  tee  to  tee ;  the  point 

Tas  folly  discnssed,  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Club  it  was  settled 

that  the  besoms  should  be  used  from  a  point  midway  between  the 

tees.    The  hesoms  are  generally  made  of  broom,  which  grows  plenti- 

My  everywhere  throughout  Scotland.    No  Curler  appears  on  the  ice 

^n&out  this  indispensable  implement  and  badge  of  distinction.     To 

k  a  good  sweeper  is  next  to  being  a  good  player.    By  the  proper 

BHittgement  of  the  brooms  a  stone  may  be  made  to  run  to  the  tee- 

kflb  wfaieh  wonld  otherwise  rest  far  behind.     Thorough  subordination 

tti  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  players  to  the  skip  in  all  matters  of 
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the  game,  are  implicitly  rendered.  Any  one  may  tender  his  advice 
as  to  what  is  best  to  be  played,  but  the  skip  is  sole  judge,  and  bis 
decision  is  final  on  the  doabtfhl  point.  No  captain  on  board  a  ship, 
or  commander  in  the  field  of  battle,  is  more  absolute  than  he.  In 
all  great  matches  an  umpire  is  appointed  who  has  power  to  stop  the 
play  when  the  ice  is,  in  his  opinion,  unfit  for  proceeding  with  the 
contest.  In  which  case  the  match  must  be  commenced  de  novo  at 
some  fature  and  fitting  opportunity.  The  umpire  also  decides,  in 
case  of  non-agreement  on  the  part  of  the  skips,  as  to  which  of  two 
stones  is  to  be  counted  as  a  shot.  The  measurements  are  taken 
from  the  centre  of  the  tee-hole  to  that  part  of  the  stone  nearest  to  it. 
Sometimes  the  rival  stones  lie  so  equally  near,  as  that  no  shot  for 
that  round  can  be  claimed  by  either  party.  All  stones  lying  beyond  a 
circle  of  a  radius  of  seven  feet  are  not  counted  in  the  reckoning  of  shots. 

The  main  points  in  the  game  of  Curling  resolve  themselves  into  the 
following  : — Drawing  to  the  tee,  guarding,  removing  the  guard,  direct 
striking  of  the  winner  so  as  to  remove  it,  striking  out  the  vrinner  by 
inwick,  and  striking  by  outwick  so  as  to  drive  the  stone  struck 
inward  to  the  tee.  Of  these,  drawing  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult, 
And  requires  the  nicest  calculation  of  force.  When  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  remove  the  winner,  because  of  the  full  guarding,  it  is  some- 
^es  possible  to  take  the  shot  by  drawing.  This  course  is  often 
directed  by  a  cautious  and  experienced  skip  who  has  confidence  in 
his  man.  It  requires  nice  play,  and  all  necessary  aid  from  the  alert 
sweepers. 

Various  epithets  are  applied  to  Curling,  all  more  or  less  expressive 
of  its  main  characteristics.  It  is  styled  an  anxious  game.  The 
whole  soul  of  the  player  is  absorbed  in  the  play.  Nor  does  he 
deserve  to  be  called  a  Curler  at  all  who  is  not  a  keen  Curler.  The 
rapid  alternations  of  feeling, — elation  at  a  good  hit,  disappointment, 
vexation  at  a  damaging  miss ;  the  satisfaction  of  the  one  party  at  the 
favourable  position  of  its  stones,  suddenly  changed  to  mortification 
by  an  entire  alteration  from  a  successful  and  damaging  throw  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  joy,  on  the  one  hand,  of  securing  shots, — one, 
two,  three,  or  four, — as  the  result  of  the  round,  and  the  pain  on  the 
other  of  losing  ground,  all  contribute  to  the  intense  anxiety  attendant 
on  Curling.  To  this  characteristic,  the  Scottish  poet,  Grahame,  the 
author  of  the  "  Sabbath,'*  alludes  in  the  following  lines : — 

**  Now  rival  parishes  and  shrievdoms  keep. 
On  upland  lochs,  the  long-expected  tryst. 
To  play  their  yearly  bonspiel.    Aged  men 
8mit  with  the  eagemets  of  youth  are  there ; 
While  love  of  conquest  lights  their  beamless  eyes. 
Now  nervca  their  onntt,  and  makea  thom  yona^  once  moiu," 

II  i«  B  slippery  gixme,  not  only  that  it  is  pbyed  upon  a  sUppfliy 
boaidj  but  becaiisfi  m  its  progress  and  resull  it  is  tmeertain.     Fhsoi 
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some  combination  of  adverse  circmnstances  in  no  way  acconntable,  a 
rink  of  choicest  Curlers  is  sometimes  signally  defeated.  The  play  in 
itself  may  be  good,  and  yet  the  players  unlucky.  Success  or  non- 
TOccess  in  a  game  may  actually  hinge  on  the  particular  point  on 
which  a  stone  is  struck, — a  single  inch  one  way  or  the  other  would 
have  made  all  the  difference  in  the  final  result.  The  state  of  the  ice 
and  of  the  weather  affects  the  sport  considerably.  Bias,  snow,  thaw, 
water,  wind,  are  so  many  disturbing  causes.  A  strong,  smooth, 
unbiassed  piece  of  ice,  and  a  calm,  clear,  bracing  day  is  what  the 
Curler  most  desiderates.  The  vnriter  has  pleasant  memories  of 
Cnrling  on  such  exhilirating  days,  on  the  Scottish  lochs,  when  the 
winter  sun  brightened  the  scene,  gave  a  pleasant  warmth,  and  cast 
its  beams  athwart  the  surrounding  silent  and  snow-covered  hills. 
Any  one  approaching  a  moorland  loch  covered  with  absorbed  and 
busy  Curlers,  would  appreciate  the  term  "  roaring,'*  applied  by  Bums 
to  the  sport  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  "  Vision  "  :- 

"  The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day, 
The  Curlers  quat  their  roaring  play.** 

There  is  at  once  the  ringing  bumping  noise  of  numerous  running 
stones  on  the  ice ;  the  excited  ejaculations  of  the  men  engaged ; 
the  loud  voices  of  the  skips  giving  directions  to  the  players,  or 
thundering  the  word  of  command  to  sweep,  or  to  leave  off  sweeping ; 
the  eager  cry  of  expectation  as  the  stone  speeds  to  its  mark  ;  and  the 
^oots  of  **  Well  done  1  '*  borne  along  the  rink  from  tee  to  tee  to  the 
gratified  ears  of  the  Curler  who  has  played  a  successful  stone.  Con- 
miahty  is  also  said,  and  with  some  truth,  to  be  an  accompaniment 
of  Curling ;  but  any  allusion  to  the  merry  meetings  of  the  players, 
and  to  the  Curling  songs  sung  on  these  occasions,  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  brief  sketch.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
leatnres  of  the  pastime  is  the  co-mingling  which  it  occasions  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  on  an  equal  footing.  **  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. ' '  Social  distinctions  completely  vanish  before  the 
aD-engrossing  anxiety  and  eagerness  of  a  keen  contest  on  the  ice.  Men 
are  knit  together  by  an  all-pervading  sympathy  and  a  common  interest. 
A  clergjrman  who  on  Sunday  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  pulpit 
instmctB  his  hearers  in  the  duties  of  religion,  enters  with  them  on  the 
following  day  into  the  excitement  of  a  Curling  contest,  and  has  his 
merits  on  the  icy  board  put  to  the  test,  and  decided  altogether  apart 
from  his  status  as  a  preacher.  Perhaps/'he  may  encounter  and  be 
overthrown  in  the  friendly  struggle  by  some  one  of  his  parishioners 
whom  before  the  Kirk  Session  he  has  had  occasion  to  exhort  or 
rtboke.  Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Curling,  apart  from  its  qualities 
as  an  amusement,  morally  and  socially,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
Its  tendency  is  to  draw  class  to  class,  and  to  promote  good  wiU  and 
9Pod  feeling  through  all  ranks  of  the  community. 


ME.  DISRAELI  AND  THE  MINT. 


We  should  not  have  cared  to  call  special  attention  to  a  question 
respecting  the  Civil  Semce,  which  was  asked  hy  Mr.  Buxton  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  answer 
to  that  question,  had  it  not  heen  that  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given  hy  the  late  Prime 
Minister.  We  are  very  far  from  sharing  that  satisfaction.  We  regard 
Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  to  the  question  asked  him  as  altogether  false  in 
argument  and  conducive  to  gross  injustice.  Had  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  repudiated  that  injustice 
find  repelled  those  false  arguments, — or  even  had  he  been  silent, — 
the  question  would  not  have  pressed  itself  upon  us ;  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's expression  of  satisfaction  has  been  too  much  for  us,  and  we 
therefore  will  say  a  few  words  with  the  intention  of  explaining  as 
accurately  as  wo  can  do,  the  manner  in  which  patronage  was  used 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  case  to  which  Mi*.  Buxton  called  attention. 
And  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  use  of  patronage,  we  must 
deal  also  with  the  nature  of  the  reasons  given  to  justify  the  abuse, — 
if,  as  seems  to  us,  such  abuse  has  existed. 

The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Buxton  had  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Freemantle,  a  gentleman  from  the  Treasury,  to  the  office 
of  Deputy  Master  and  Controller  of  the  Mint.  This  gentleman  had 
been  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli  while  Mr.  Disraeli  was  Prime 
Minister.  In  September  last  the  office  of  Deputy  Master  at  the  Mint 
became  vacant,  and  application  was  made  for  the  place  by  Mr. 
Mushet,  of  the  Mint,  as  appertaining  to  him  by  right  of  seniority  com- 
bined with  fitness.  Mr.  Buxton  stated  that  Mr.  Mushet's  fitness 
for  the  promotion  was  testified  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Mint 
and  by  his  predecessor.  Sir  John  Herschel.  We  will  here  quote  Mr. 
Buxton's  words  : — '*  Of  course  he  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that 
if  Mr.  Mushet  were  in  any  way  incompetent  that  then  he  ought  to 
have  been  employed ;  but  very  strong  testimony  to  his  competence 
was  borne  by  him  who  of  all  men  was  the  fittest  to  judge  of  it, — Sir 
John  Herschel.  Sir  John  Herschel  wrote  to  Mr.  Mushet  in  Sep* 
tember,  1868,  to  say  that  Mr.  Mushet's  claims  to  succeed  Mr*  Barton 
as  Deputy  Master  and  Controller  of  the  Mint  had  been  approvioi^- 
snbmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  by  the  present  Master  of  Urn 
Mint,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  added,  *  This  being  the  case  it 
to  be  no  more  than  dae  that  I  should  supplement  whatever  I 
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)i6  may  haeve  borne  to  your  merits,  condact,  and  qualifications, 
grotmded  on  his  experience,  by  my  own  as  to  your  nniform  efficiency, 
exactness,  and  devotion  to  yonr  duties  in  the  very  responsible  office 
yoa  have  filled  since  1851,  during  my  tenure  of  the  mastership.'  '* 
This  is  tiie  testimony  which  Mr.  Buxton  gives  as  to  Mr.  Mushet's 
fitness  for  the  office.  He  also  states  that  Mr.  Mushet  has  been 
thizty-six  years  in  the  Mint,  and  seventeen  years  in  an  office  pecu- 
Haify  fitting  him  for  the  duties  of  the  higher  position.  He  explains 
iliat  those  duties  are  specially  technical, — ^having  reference  to  dies, 
bullion,  pyxes,  and  the  like,  and  that  they  are  not,  therefore,  such 
as  may  be  fitly  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  any  gentleman  fiom 
another  office,  but  should  have  been  learned  by  special  training. 
He  then  asks  why  Mr.  Freemantle,  a  clerk  at  the  Treasury  and 
private  secretary  to  the  late  Prime  Minister,  had  been  appointed  to 
tliis  dfiee, — not  in  September  when  it  became  vacant, — ^but  just  as 
Mr.  DisraeH  was  giving  up  office  in  December.  And  he  founds  his 
question  on  an  extract  from  a  Treasury  minute  which  also  we  will 
quote: — ^'* Promotion  by  merit  is  the  established  rule  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  to  every  young  man  who  becomes  the  servant  of  the 
&own  ui  the  Civil  Service  a  way  is  opened  to  independence  and 
even  eminence."  So  much  for  Mr.  Buxton.  He  asks  his  question, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Civil  Service  generally  and  of  Mr.  Mushet 
indtvidually,  and  his  question  is  answered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
triumphant  ofi^ial  skill. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  answer.  He  first  assures 
Mr.  Buxton  that  his  observations  are  a  series  of  misapprehensions. 
Bie  first  misapprehension  into  which  Mr.  Buxton  had  fallen  consisted 
in  Ins  supposing  that  the  individual  who  was  appointed  to  the  place 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service.  So  says  Mr.  DisraeH.  But 
Mr.  Buxton  had  made  no  such  complaint.  He  had  complained  thai 
the  minute  of  the  Treasury  which  he  quoted  was  broken  in  the  spirit. 
13t6  question  is, — ^as  regards  this  first  point, — ^whether  that  minute 
was  obeyed  and  enforced  by  the  promotion  to  a  situation  in  the  Mint 
of  a  derk  from  the  Treasury.  The  '*  minute,"  or  order,  was  framed 
with  the  view  of  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  general  good  conduct 
fiom  tiie  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  these  servants  of  the  Crown 
Vera  informed,  when  a  special  demand  was  made  on  them  for  this 
good  conduct,  that  the  Crown,  their  employer,  had  a  right  to 
^onand  so  much  because  fitting  remuneration  for  such  good  conduct 
Was  now  afforded  by  assured  promotion  when  promotion  should  be 
Reserved.  And  the  gist  of  the  promise  consists  in  an  unexpressed 
hot  impHed  aUusion  to  past  times  and  a  past  order  of  things,  in  which 
times  and  under  which  order  of  things  such  equitable  adjustment  of 
promotion  was  not  assured ; — and  it  is  also  impHed  that  as  this  pro* 
Based  equity  wiU  greatly  increase  the  prospects  of  the  servants  of  the 
(^^own,  therefore  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  conduct  of 
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its  servants  will  be  better  n<yw  tkan  it  was,  or  could  reasonably  liave 
been  expeeted  to  be,  in  the  old  days.  We  will  appeal  to  any  Civil 
servant,— <yr  to  any  man,  Oivil  servant  or  not,  who  will  look  into  the 
matter, — ^whether  that  is  not  by  clear  impiioati(m  the  meaning  of  the 
Treasury  minute  ;  whether  it  is  not  intended  to  promise  promotion 
in  the  due  order  of  things, — ^promotien  seeured  by  merit  and  not 
seeured  by  favour  ?  But  Mr.  Disraeli  reads  the  minute  quite  other- 
wise,— treads  it  otherwise,  althemgh,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  himself 
responsible  for  its  promulgation.  Mr,  Freemantle  was  in  the  Civil 
Service  before, — never,  indeed,  havix^  seen  the  Mini,  but  having 
been  a  West-end  clerk ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  order  is  obeyed, — bo 
says  Mr.  DisraeH, — ^by  the  promotion  of  siieh  a  one  over  tiie  heads 
of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  work  at  that  very  office. 
According  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  minute  would  be  obeyed  in  ^irit, 
though  successive  private  secretanes  Irom  the  Treasury  were  sent  to 
fill  every  offiee  of  value  at  the  Post  Office,  Customs,  Poor  Law  Board, 
or  where^not, — ^thou^  a  system  of  patronage  were  carried  on  so 
generally  as  absolutely  to  preclude  any  unfavoured  C^vil  servuit  from 
the  sHghtest  chance  of  obtaining  in  bis  own  office  that  promotion 
which  the  Treasury  minute  specially  promises  to  him  as  the  reward 
of  his  good  behaviour.  This  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  reading  of  an  order 
which  he  tells  us  is  his  own ;  and  he  thus  answers,  and  answers 
triumphantly,  a  question  put  to  him  in  Parliament  by  an  independent 
member  on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Service  generally  I 

But  he  thus  answers  only  the  first  of  Mr.  Bnxton's  misapprehen- 
sions. 0^  next  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buxton  con- 
sisted in  the  idea  that  Mr.  Disraeli  in  appointing  his  own  private 
secretary,  had  appointed  a  follower  of  his  own.  Mr.  Disraeli 
explains  that  Mr.  Freemantle,  though  a  private  secretary,  was 
no  follower  of  his, — and  that  therefore  he  is  open  to  no  charge 
on  tlmt  head.  He  did  not  even  know  what  were  Mr.  Freemantle*8 
polities!  Nor,  we  will  be  bound,  did  Mr.  Mushet  and  the  other 
gentlemen  at  the  Mint  who  were  superseded ;  nor  did  they  care ! 
Mr.  Buxton  asserts  that  the  appointment  was  given  to  a  ''  gentlemaa 
who  had  never  set  his  foot  in  the  Mint,  but  who  had  the  fiur  greater 
advantage  of  having  performed  services  to  the  late  Prime  Minister." 
And  that  was  true.  There  was  no  misiq>prehenfflon  in  that.  The 
Private  Secretary  went  to  the  Mint,  taking  the  well-earned  bread, — 
we  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  promotion  was  well  earned  by  Mr* 
Mushet,  intending  just  now  to  reach  that  special  question, — takiug  tlia 
well-eamed  bread  out  of  his  senior's  mouth ;  and  what  did  it  signify 
either  to  that  gentleman  or  to  the  Civil  Service  generally,  whether  Mr* 
Freemantle  was  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  2  No  more  than  ii  did  t» 
Mr.  Disraeli,  whom  Mr.  Freemantle  had  served  as  private  leuieUff* 
Indeed,  to  the  Civil  Service  gener^y  it  is  an  aggravatioB  <€  Ihift 
grievance  that  such  promotion  should  be  giyen  to 
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Treasury  independently  of  political  bias.  If  andk  become  the  role, 
if  a  Jiberal  Ireasary  will  make  itself  pleasant  to  oonservative  Treasury 
upiranis^and  a  conservative  Ftemier  reward  liberal  private  secretaries 
hj  giving  them  the  bread  out  of  other  men's  months,  where  is  the 
dvil  Service  to  look  for  redress  ?  An  inde^pendent  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  asks  a  question^  and  he  is  triomphantlj  put  down 
hj  united  voices  from  the  front  benohes  at  each  side  of  the  table  1 

Tbea  there  comes  mis^prehension  the  third,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
BoxioD,— as  to  which  indeed  Mr.  Pisraeli  has  not  dared  to  use  the 
word  misapprehension*  but  in  dealing  with  which  he  took  cure  to 
leave  very  plainly  on  the  House  and  on  the  readers  of  the  debate  the 
impresdonthat  such  third  misapprehension  had  existed.  Mr.  Suxton 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  state  that  his  client  Mr.  Mushet  was 
especially  fitted  for  the  position  to  which  he  aspired,  Mr.  Disraeli, — 
ibll  we  say  denies  this  ?  He  does  deny  it,  but  be  denies  it,  not 
openly,  but  by  a  stab  in  the  back  sufficient,  when  conung  from  a 
PHoae  Minister^  to  madden  a  man  in  Mr.  Mushet's  position.  An  aocu- 
Eation  80  made  cannot  be  met  and  answered.  Mr.  Mushet  comes 
forward  and  boldly  asks  for  the  place  on  the  score  of  his  long  service, 
Q&  the  score  of  his  fitness,  and  on  the  score  of  his  position  in  his  office 
Thicb  ^Yea  him  his  special  claim.  As  to  his  years  of  service  and 
his  position  ho  states  fiicts  which  are  not  controverted  and  are  be- 
jond  controversy.  As  to  his  fitness  and  as  to  his  past  work,  he 
ippeals  to  the  present  and  late  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  men  who 
kre  known  him,  and  who  were  bound  to  know  him,  vouch  for  him. 
"" '  oiiK  jided  for  promotion  by  the  man  whose  recommendation 

...  ry thing, — if  h^  lilmsolf  bo  worth  his  salt.     In  fact,  in 
;liL  jjkce,^ — which  gbouid  have  been  his  without  asking, — 
othing  which  shunld  lo  required  to  make  good  his  claim. 
•i.  i^Jii^R'lip  in  answering  Mr,  Buxton  as  to  his  implied  misapprehen- 
i^  Qh  this  lioad, — with  n  Fnci^r  against  Mr.  Mushet  for  asking  for  his 
^itntuotioQ^  which  to  otur  thmking  is  as  little  creditable  to  the  man  as 

J  ii  to  lh&  politician,^ tells  us  th:it- new  blood  was  wanted  at  the 

l^i  '*H€  did  full  justice  to  his  own  claims,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
sim^  a  lau^h  againtit  poor  ^Ir.  ^luahet.  Who  was  to  do  justice  to 
tittn  tf  he  did  not  ?  H^s  Mr,  Disraeli  never  done  full  justice  to  his 
'^  Mjds  )  Have  they  who  La\x  read  his  poHtical  speeches  at  City 
^^tftai  at  proTiBcial  btiDq^uoiK,  eithI  m  the  House  found  him  reticent  as 
to  Ids  own  services  to  the  country?  But  when  a  gentleman  in  a 
{ilGc  office  iLsks  for  tho  promotion  which  he  thinks  he  has  earned, 
«i  uk§  for  it  in  languag<3  which,  when  he  used  it,  he  never  intended 
%  j^Q  piil>Ucp — which  has  been  made  pubUc  by  the  accident  of  Mr. 
empathy  and  itka  of  public  duty, — he  is  scorned  and  sneered 
>  ,  vie  a  hiughing-stoek  Ly  a  late  Prime  Minister  who,  at  any 
^1  liipujd  have  found  hkuscif  i^upcrior  to  that  method  of  turning 
the  chdma  of  a  g^utlemiin  h.o  much  beneath  him  in  position,  and 
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whose  every  hope  of  rising  in  his  profession  had  heen  hHghted  by 
patronage  exercised  in  favour  of  that  Minister's  private  secretary. 

But  new  blood  was  wanted  at  the  Mint; — new  blood  and  a 
Jronng  man  I  It  was  represented  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  tells  ns,  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  Mint  was  not  a  satisfactory  one.  Mr.  Disraeli 
also  tells  us  that  he  had  jnst  received  a  letter  from  the  present 
Master  of  the  Mint, — who  had,  by  the  bye,  recommended  Mr.  Mnshet 
for  the  promotion, — "  written  in  a  very  generous  spirit,"  but  which 
letter  he,  Mr.  Disraeli,  thinks  that  he  mast  on  the  whole  decline  to 
read  I  The  Master,  however,  entirely  approves  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Freemantle  I 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  old  adage  which  bids  men  to  be  on  their 
goard  from  their  friends,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Moshet  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  us.    But  we  will  risk  that ;  or  we  will  assert, 
rather,  our  purpose  of  being  altogether  indifferent  to  Mr.  Mushet*d 
interests,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  cosjoint  with  the  interests  of 
the  Civil  Service  generally.    Mr.  Mushet  has  declared  himself  to  be 
fit  for  this  place,  and  has  been  so  declared  by  the  present  and  by  the 
late  Master  of  the  Mint.    If  these  testimonies  to  his  fitness  be  un- 
founded, let  it  be  so  stated  clearly,  and  let  us  know  on  what  evidence. 
Such  demand,  we  are  aware,  is  not  to  be  put  forward  as  to  every 
appointment  made  by  the  Crown.    The  cost  would  be  far  too  great 
for  the  end.    But  when  a  Member  of  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to 
bring  such  a  matter  forward  in  the  House,  in  order  that  the  notoriety 
of  a  single  case  may  assure  justice  in  the  general,  then  it  is  well  that 
the  details  should  be  known.    Let  any  man  who  can  conceive  him- 
self to  be  in  Mr.  Mushet's  position,  think  what  would  be  his  feelings 
after  years  of  valuable  service,  when  he  found  himself  to  be  superseded 
and  degraded  on  excuse  of  the  expediency  of  introducing, — ^new  blood  I 
What  man  can  hope  for  promotion  in  his  office,  if  by  the  time  that 
he  can  possibly  reach  it  without  favour,  he  is  to  be  told  that, — ^ne'vr 
hlood  is  wanted.    And  in  whose  veins  does  the  new  blood  flow? 
In  those  of  a  clerk  from  the  Treasury,  who  during  all  his  services  has 
rubbed  against  Ministers,  been  courteous  to  great  Secretaries,  aad 
served  First  Lords !    We  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against  Mr. 
Freemantle,  of  whom  personally  we  have  heard  much  that  is  good, 
and  nothing  that  is  ill.    Though  Mr.  Disraeli  does  so  deeply  regret 
Mr.  Freemantle*s  departure  from  the  Treasury,  it  was  only  in  nature 
that  Mr.  Freemantle  should  accept  the  promotion  which  came  in  bia 
way.    It  was  not  for  him  to  weigh  Mr.  Mushet's  claims,  or  to  deostcr 
to  the  excellence  of  that  **  new  blood*'  which  he  was  ordained  to  eatty 
with  him  to  the  Mint.    But  we  do  maintain,  and  we  think  our  reaAitB 
win  agree  with  us,  not  only  that  something  more  tangible  than 
for  *<new  blood  "  should  be  given  as  the  cause  for  si^ersedifig 
Mushet,  but  that,  also,  the  new  blood,  if  needed,  should  have 
drawn  from  a  source  less  open  to  suspicion,  than  the  v^ottr  elf  4i 
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Mne  Ifinisier's  private  secretary  at  the  moment  when  that  Prime 
Mmister  was  leaving  office.  Mr.  Disraeli's  well  practised  skill,  and 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  may  enable  him 
to  speak  on  snch  a  subject  triumphantly  in  the  House,  and  to  turn  a 
kngh  against  tiie  unfortunate  man  whose  evil  fortune  was  due  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  misuse  of  his  patronage,  but  there  will  remain  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  know  the  facts  a  remembrance  of  the  iiijustice  done, 
vMeh  will  not  pass  away. 

As  we  said,  however,  in  beginning  these  observations,  our  sorrow 
is  oeeaaioned  not  so  much  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  abuse  of  patronage,  as 
bj  Mr.  Gladstone's  assent  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  excuses.  Et  tu,  Brute ! 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  justice  and  honesty  in  the  management  of 
the  Civil  Service  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  he  was  bound  in  fioir- 
oess  to  say  that  he  thought  the  answer  made  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  satisfiactory.  Did  he  think  the  interpretation  given  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  Treasury  minute  of  November,  1868,  fair  ?  Does 
he  read  it  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  read  it?  Would  a  flooding  of  the  Civil 
Service  with  young  gentlemen  and  <*  new  blood  "  from  ike  Treasury 
satisfy  his  notions  of  the  promise  made  to  the  Civil  Service  in  that 
order?  Are  these  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  that  order?  Does  he 
tidnk  that  the  fault, — ^if  fault  there  be,— of  sending  a  young  private 
secretary  to  fill  a  place  to  which  another  man  has  a  just  claim,  is 
Moiled  by  the  fact  that  the  young  gentleman  so  promoted  was  not 
^Bovn  to  be  a  Liberal,  or  not  known  to  be  a  Conservative  ?  Does  he 
U  that  tiiat  answer  about  young  blood  is  one  that  can  be  held  to  be 
tttis&etory  or  true  by  Mr.  Mushet  and  his  friends,— or  one  which 
voold  be  held  to  be  satisfactory  and  true  by  himself,  were  the  place  in 
dilute  one  aspired  to  by  a  friend  of  his  own  ?  Was  that  sneer 
tgUDsi  Mr.  Mushet  agreeable  to  his  ideas  of  parliamentary  practice  ? 

Bnt  the  truth  is  that  in  reference  to  questions  of  patronage  one 
Rrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  cannot  oppose  another.  As  yet  the  position 
<i^  oar  Prime  Minister  is  so  stained  with  the  necessities  of  that  support 
viiieh  patronage  is  used  to  obtain,  that  it  is  beyond  the  effort  of  the 
greatest  and  the  honestest  of  mankind  to  keep  a  hand  altogether  clean 
^oudst  the  pollution  which  practice  has  engendered.  In  our  time  we 
^e  seen  great  improvement  on  former  days, — an  improvement  which 
f^&j  succeeding  year  does  some  little  to  strengthen.  A  time  will 
come  m  which  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  will  feel  themselves 
Keve  of  the  promotion  which  they  earn,  and  then  men  will  work 
fethe  Crown  with  the  same  zeal  as  is  shown  in  other  employments. 
Bat  they  who  are  anxious  to  ensure  such  improvement  can  only  do  so 
^  noticing  with  what  loudness  of  voice  they  may  possess  gross 
Mations  from  justice  as  they  arise.  We  do  believe  that  in  this 
Bitter  at  the  Mint  Mr.  Mushet  has  been  cruelly  injured* 
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nr. 


Thus  blitliely  sped  tho  golden-footed  hooss 

Athwart  the  slopiiig  sonligbi  of  the  spftoe 

Twixt  noon  and  dnsk,  in  various  dehghi 

Of  song  and  converse,  till  the  purple  web« 

Of  night  hegan  to  flatter  o'er  the  geld 

Of  8Bnset>  and  the  air  of  tha^  bnghtpkioe 

Was  stvewn  with  pearls  of  moonlight.    Then  men  hrooglit 

Great  golden-fleeced  wehs  of  silk^eoft  wod 

Jbid  furs  of  white  and  aaUe-eoated  beasts, 

And  laid  them  on  the  floor,  and  Uiereon  strewed 

Fair  green  of  moss  and  rainbow  plnmagas 

Of  ezqaisite  strange  birds,  whereen  the  SoU^ 

Won  with  light  labour  to  fatigiie  as  light 

And  easefnl,  soon  addressed  themselves  to  rest* 

Bat  those  £ur  youths,  to  whom  we  were  in  diai^^ 
Unbidden,  bronghi  as  to  a  place  apart, 
Wherein  fair  chambers,  goUen^ceiied  and  hmg 
With  gray  and  purple  arras,  lay  beside 
Anaitle  of  columned  raarfoie,  stvaiohtitg  dowa^ 
Witheaaemettts  dear  and  qoauitlj-earven  roo£^ 
Thro'  many  a  tender  vista  of  soft  idiade 
And  trellised  leafage :  ihere  did  we  beslow 
Our  weary  limbs  and  heard  the  nightiiigale^ 
AU  night  among  the  windless  myrtle-igrovee 
Without,  entreating  all  the  tremuloas  air 
To  passion  with  the  splendour  of  her  Btmg, 
Woven  with  flower-scents  inextricably* 

The  night  was  fair  for  as  with  h^py  dreamy 
And  in  the  morning,  ere  the  sun  had  drawn 
The  oarly  mists  from  off  the  blushing  d^y> 
There  came  to  us  the  king  of  that  fair  land^ 
And  did  entreat  us  rise  and  harness  us ; 
For  that  the  place  wo  soaght  was  from  the  town 
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Distant  a  long  day's  journey,  and  tho  time 
Was  gracious,  in  the  freshness  of  the  ^awo. 
To  break  the  earlier  hardness  of  the  "way* 

Then  did  we  all  take  horse,  and  riding  ferth 
By  the  fair  guiding  silver  of  the  brook, 
That  ran  towards  the  northward  of  the  town, 
We  passed  through  many  a  leafy  forest  glade, 
And  saw  the  fresh  flowere  wet  with  the  night  dew, 
And  listened  to  the  newly- wakened  birds, 
That  sang  their  clearest  for  the  fair  young  day. 

Right  goodly  was  the  aspect  of  the  earth, 
Clad  with  glad  blooms  and  flushed  with  joy  of  spring, 
As  on  we  wended  in  the  early  morn, 
Before  the  grossness  of  the  noon  fell  down  : 
And  as  we  went,  a  goodly  company, 
The  minstrels  lifted  up  their  voice  and  sang 
As  birds  that  could  not  choose  but  music  make, 
For  very  joyance  of  the  pleasant  time. 

And  one  right  well  I  marked,  who  made  the  birds 
From  every  sunny  knoll  and  budded  copse 
Give  back  blithe  antiphons  of  melody 
To  every  phrase  and  cadence  of  his  song. 
Comely  and  young  he  was,  and  passing  skilled 
In  making  lays  and  rondels  for  the  lute : — 
And  this,  among  a  crowd  of  sweeter  songs. 
If  memory  serve  me  rightly,  did  he  sing. 


SoKCr. 

Btlls  of  gold  where  tho  sun  hhn  been, 

Aruie  Clips  in  the  woven  green. 

Who  in  the  ni^ht  has  been  ^vith  yoi«, 

And  painted  you  goMcD  ami  jewei-Uue^ 

And  brimmed  your  dower- cups  witii  diamond  dew? 

m 

Ld  I  in  the  evenmg  Spring  was  dead. 
And  the  flowers  had  lost  their  maidenhead 
Uoder  th<?  burning  kiss  of  the  sun, — 
Tull  me,  who  waB  the  phinii^g  one 
That  come  by  night,  when  tho  sky  was  dua 
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m. 
And  the  pale  thin  mists  were  over  the  moon. 
And  brimmed  your  hearts  with  the  wine  of  noon  ? 
Who  was  it  breathed  on  the  painted  May, 
Under  the  screen  of  the  shadow  play. 
And  gave  it  life  for  another  day  ? 

IV. 

I  watched  at  the  setting  to  see  him  ride. 

But  only  saw  the  day  that  died, 

The  faint-eyed  flow'rets  shrink  and  fail 

Into  their  shronding  petals'  veil, 

And  all  things  under  the  moon  torn  pale. 

V. 

I  watched  in  the  night,  but  saw  no  thing. 

I  heard  in  the  midnight  the  grey  bird  sing, 
And  ran  to  look  for  the  shape  of  power, 
But  saw  no  thing  in  the  gloaming  flower, 
Save  moonmists  over  forest  and  bower. 

VI. 

Goldcnps,  it  could  not  have  been  the  May, 
For  dead  in  the  twilight  the  Spring-time  lay, 
Under  the  arch  of  the  setting  sun. 
Ere  in  the  gloaming  the  day  was  done 
And  the  masque  of  the  shadows  had  begun* 

vn. 

But  lo  t  in  the  early  scented  mom 

A  new  delight  in  the  air  was  bom. 

Brighter  than  ever  bloomed  the  Spring, 
The  glad  flowers  blew  and  the  birds  did  siiig^ 
And  blithe  was  every  living  thing. 

vm. 
Merles  that  flute  in  the  linden-hall, 
Larks,  if  ye  would,  ye  could  tell  me  all ; 
Ye  that  were  waking  at  break  of  day, 
Did  ye  see  no  one  pass  away, 
Tnth  ripple  of  song  and  pinion-play  ? 

IX. 

Ah  I  I  am  sure  that  ye  know  him  well. 
Although  ye  are  false  and  will  not  tell ! 
Haply,  natheless,  I  shall  be  near 
And  hear  yon  praise  him  loudly  and  oleari 
Some  day  when  ye  wit  not  I  can  hear! 
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So  wended  we  with  mirth  and  minstrelsy 
Thronghont  the  morning  hours,  and  presently 
Emerging  from  the  pleasant  wood,  we  rode 
By  many  a  long  stretch  of  level  plains, 
Waved  fields  of  rainbow  grasses  and  wide  moors 
Bejewelled  thick  with  white  and  aznre  bells, 
And  saw  rich  flowercaps,  all  ablaze  with  gold 
And  purple,  lie  and  swelter  in  the  sun, 
And  others,  blue  as  is  the  sky  at  noon 
Unclouded,  trail  and  crawl  along  the  grass 
And  star  the  green  with  sudden  sapphire  blooms. 
And  then  we  came  to  where  the  frolic  brook 
Swelled  into  manhood,  and  its  silver  thread 
Was  woven  out  into  a  river*s  stretch 
Of  broad,  unruffled  crystal.    Here  a  boat. 
Wide  bowed  and  long,  lay  rocking  on  the  stream. 
Among  great  lazy  lilies,  white  and  red 
And  regal  purple,  lolling  in  the  sun. 

Dismounting  here,  we  floated  up  the  tide, 
PftipeOed  by  one  that  stood  upon  the  prow 
And  spumed  the  sanded  bottom  with  his  pole, 
Along  wide  sunny  lapses  of  the  stream, 
Now  breasting  rushes,  purple  as  the  tips 
Of  lair  Aurora's  fingers,  when  she  parts 
The  veils  of  daybreak,  now  embowered  in  green 
And  blue  of  floating  iris.    Through  long  rifts 
Of  wooded  dtfis  we  passed,  where  now  and  then 
The  naked  rock  showed  white  as  a  swan's  breast, 
Biven  through  and  through  by  veins  of  virgin  gold. 
Or  haply  deft  with  gaping  crevices, 
Wherethro'  the  jewelled  riches  of  its  heart 
Bid  force  themselves  from  out  their  treasury 
And  staunched  the  cloven  wound  with  precious  salvo 
Of  living  diamond.    Here  the  water  showed. 
Through  its  clear  lymph,  great  crystals  in  the  bed. 
And  nuggets  of  bright  metal,  water-worn 
To  strange  fantastic  shapes ;  and  now  and  then. 
As  we  did  paddle  idly  with  our  hands. 
Letting  the  clear  stream  ripple  through  the  chinks 
Of  our  obstructing  fingers,  with  a  sound 
Of  soft  melodious  plaining  for  the  check, 
A  great  gold-armoured  fish,  with  scales  of  pearl 
And  martlets  of  wine-red  upon  his  back, 
Bose  slowly  to  the  surfiAce,  waving  all 
The  pennons  of  his  fins,  and  gazed  at  us 
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With  fearless  eyes.     And  there  the  wrinkled  bed 
Shelved  suddenly  into  a  deep  dear  pool, 
Whose  brink  was  fringed  with  waving  water-beBs ; 
And  at  the  bottom  lay  gold-colottred  shells 
And  silver  pearls  embedded  in  brown  sand, 
And  many  a  fish  and  harmless  water-snake 
Floated  and  crawled  along  the  river- weeds. 

Bat  nothing  harmful  seemed  to  ns  to  dwell 
Within  that  fair  clear  water ; — ^pike  nor  coil 
Of  deadly  worm,  nor  on  the  verging  banks 
In  field  or  copse,  as  far  as  eye  could  isee. 
Was  any  lynx  or  wolf  or  tawny  beast, 
To  stir  the  lovely  stillness  of  the  land 
With  whisper  of  disquiet. 

Ab  we  wenty 
Much  wondering  at  the  goodly  peace  that  reigned 
In  all  and  at  the  marvellous  fair  things 
That  glided  by  us,  Perez  took  a  lute 
(Full  featly  could  he  turn  a  stately  song,) 
And  praised  the  place  and  its  serene  delights. 

**  0  happy  pleasaunce  of  tiie  gods  f "  he  sang, 
''  Where  all  is  fair,  and  there  is  harm  in  noaght. 
Where  never  lightnings  break  nor  thunder  dang. 
Nor  ever  summer  idr  wift  storm  is  fraught, 
Nor  by  the  hurtling  haH  is  ruin  wrought. 
But  kindly  nature  is  at  peaee  witii  man. 
And  all  things  swee^  M  &eir  given  spaal 

<<  0  pleasant  land,  where  winter  never  blinds 
The  bare  waste  ways  with  snowdfift,  nor  tiie  inak 
With  wrinkled  ice  the  sad  waa  waters  bindo. 
Nor  spring-tide  joy  by  winter  thoughts  is  «iob1^ 
Where  ntver  hope  for  weanness  is  lost. 
But  life  is  warm,  tboagh  woods  be  eold  and  ||rey« 
And  never  in  ihm flowsr-iieaxts diss  this  May! 

**  Where  never  skies  are  duU,  nor  tempest  scowls. 
Nor  monster  riots  in  the  river's  glass. 
Where  never  in  the  woods  the  fierce  beast  prowls. 
But  in  the  fields  the  harmless  snake  does  pass, 
A  living  jewel,  through  the  flowered  grass. 
Where  sun  bums  not,  nor  breaths  of  winter  freeze. 
Nor  thunder-blasts  shrill  drearly  through  the  trees  1 . 

''  Yet  is  there  nothing  here  that  in  the  air 
Should  breathe  such  poteney  of  healing  balm 
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As  should  compel  the  unkindly  blast  to  spare 
Or  birds  to  sing  a  never-ending  psalm, 
Or  meadows  glitter  with  the  sxmimer  calm. 
Or  purge  the  terror  from  the  winter  grim  : 
But  men  love  God,  and  pnt  their  trust  in  Him ! 

"And  so  all  things  of  His  do  they  hold  dear. 
And  see  in  all  His  handiwork  a  friend, 
And  not  a  foe, — and  therefore  skies  are  clear 
And  flowers  are  sweet,  because  men's  sonls  intend 
llideaBeiie^  of  wall-being,  and  so  iMod 
Tbe  Id&dmd  life  of  wood  and  field  and  fell 
To  tiiat  fiar  peaee  that  in  themselves  does  dwell ! 

**  IW  man  it  is  that  makes  his  dreomstioice, 
Honooraig  all,  and  loving  all  things  good, 
Bflthmkmg  him  how  he  may  best  advance 
Ae  Wveiting  of  natare^s  kindly  mood, 
^  helping  her  ia  that  relief  elie  womld 
Bo  met  working  for  his  ^haeor  sad  stay : 
So  doth  he  love  and  joy  in  her  alway. 

""Ohappy  folk  that  dweU  ia  sneh  a  la^l 
Chappy  laad  that  haet  siioh habitants 
TbI  kDow  to  walk  with  naiore  hand  i|i  hand, 
And  ifid  new  cheer  in  every  change  and  chanoep 
Not  thinking,  when  tbe  long  grey  days  advance 
And  BBamer's  geld  is  dying,  hope  is  less; 
^  fiovkig  lightly  all  things*  goodlinMS." 


CENTRAL  ASIA  FROM  A  RUSSIAN  POINT  OP 
VIEW. 


Thibteen  yean  ago,  an  eminent  authority  upon  Indian  qnestions, — 
the  late  lamented  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,--drew  attention  to  the  need 
of  authentic  information  respecting  the  movements  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia: — ** Information  upon  all  matters  relating  to  Central 
Asia,"  he  wrote,  ''is  greatly  wanted." ''^  Manifold  changes  have 
come  to  pass  since  these  words  were  penned :  the  advance  of  Russian 
dominion  upon  the  continent  of  Asia  has  exceeded  all  precedent.  But 
we  need  not  look  beyond  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  when  this 
subject  is  under  discussion,  to  feel  that  the  position  still  holds  good, — 
that  information  upon  all  matters  relating  to  Central  Asia  is  still 
"greatly  wanted." 

As  a  brief  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of  information  upon 
this  much-neglected  subject,  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  has 
endeavoured  to  place  before  his  readers  a  resume  of  the  Russian  side 
of  the  question,  as  it  appears  in  a  small  volume  of  <<  Notes,"  t  pub- 
lished in  St.  Petersburg  about  twelve  months  since,  by  M%jor*General 
Romanovski,  an  officer  of  repute  in  the  Imperial  service. 

Despite  the  studied  reticence  of  its  author  in  regard  of  the  devious 
ways  of  Imperial  diplomacy  in  times  past,  and  of  the  possible  eventu- 
alities of  the  future,  the  little  work  affords  a  clear  and  soldier-like 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  events  in  these  regions  up  to  the  year  1867. 

The  subject,  we  may  remark,  appears  to  have  awakened  no  common 
interest  in  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 

«<  Amongst  the  many  important  matters  which  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  community,"  observes  M.  Romanovski  in 
his  preface, ''  the  *  Central  Asian  Question '  holds  a  prominent  place. 
Beaides  the  general  political  eignifieuuce  to  RosEia  of  all  thai  rekWs 
to  the  state  of  aflairs  in  tliia  part  of  tho  worlds — -a  Bigoificance  which 
becomes  evciy  yea;  more  palpable » — besidee  its  importance  to  us  in 
a  manufaeturing  and  commercial  point  of  view,  the  ^uestaoa  is  at 
present  In  a  eoDditton  which  renders  any  further  postponemenl  of 
itH  solation  an  impos^BibUity,  At  the  same  time,  it  m  not  diScuU  to 
fort^^^o  th&t  m  the&a  days  of  reform^  considerations  of  economy  muil 

«  *t  j^gg^y  (^n  IhtIIaji  Armj  H^fona/*  ISM. 

t  '*  Noic«  on  ih»  Qontxal  Ajion  Uitsftifia.*'  13^  M^or^GciL,  EoaunoTiU 
m.  retmlrarf «  IMS. 
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neeessarily  exert  a  very  important  bearing  npon  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  its  final  acyostment.'* 

After  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  even  in  Russia, 
reliable  information  respecting  these  countries,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  tiiorough  ventilation  of  the  jsubject,  he  con- 
tinnes: — ''But  at  all  events  I  allow  myself  to  hope  that  my  readers 
will  not  demur  to  two  considerations  which  I  deduce  from  the 
nairative  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  them.  These  are,  first,  that 
our  present  position  in  Central  Asia  is  in  all  respects  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  we  held  thirteen  years  ago, — ^that  the  affairs  of 
Centnl  Asia  are  now  infinitely  more  in  our  power  than  they  ever 
were  before ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  extension  of  our  power  in  these 
coantries,  if  limited  within  suitable  bounds,  will  not  entail  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices,  or  call  for  any  heavy  disbursements  on  Uie  part 
of  the  State." 

He  then  enters  into  the  history  of  Russian  colonization.  Here,  at 
the  outset,  we  meet  with  a  distinct  refutation  of  the  startling  theory 
broached  by  certain  French  journalists  a  short  time  since,  which  met 
with  80  ready  an  acceptance  from  some  portions  of  the  English  press, — 
to  wit,  that  the  advance  of  Russia  on  the  Continent  of  Asia  is  not,  and 
Dover  has  been,  the  result  of  any  deliberate  line  of  policy,  but  rather 
of  the  lust  of  power,  and  corruption  of  the  officers  commanding  upon 
her  fiontiers. 

"As  soon  as  Russia  began  to  free  herself  from  the  Tartars,''  he 
tells  us,  ''and  to  become  an  independent  State,  the  views  of  the 
Rossian  Government  were  turned  to  the  East,  and  in  a  short 
time,  and  at  comparatively  small  sacrifices,  Russian  dominion  spread 
itaelf  over  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  present  Asiatic  posses- 
nans. 

"In  the  time  of  Ivan  HE., — 1472, — ^Perm  was  captured.  This 
conquest,  which  carried  Muscovite  rule  to  the  summit  of  the  Ourali 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Czar  and  people,  as  giving  promise 
of  nnportant  commercial  advantages,  and  evoking  bright  memories  of 
the  happy  past.'*  Should  the  force  of  the  latter  observation  be  not 
immediately  apparent  to  non-Russian  readers,  we  may  remark  that 
the  sentence  is  a  quotation  from  the  Russian  historian  Earamzin. 
"Shortly  afterwards  Yiatka  and  the  north-west  portion  of  Siberia 
were  conquered.  Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  lY.,  Kasan, 
Astrakan,  and  the  greater  part  of  Siberia  were  added,  and  the  Oural 
Coesacka  were  settled  in  the  Oural  vale.  The  conmiercial  capabilities 
»iid  rich  nattir&l  leBources  of  these  districts  attracted  to  them  many 
advcjitnrerf!,  with  whose  aid  the  Russiaii  Government,  by  the  end  of 
ih&  seventeenth  century,  had  brought  within  its  boundaries  the  whole 
erf  the  present  districts  of  Orenburg  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  OunJ 
and  Irtygchi  From  tho  time  of  Peter  the  Great, — i.e.,  the  close  of 
the  fteventeenth  centiuy, — in  addition  to  its  constant  and  persevering 
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efforts  to  introdooe  a  pefmA&aoei  ftdmixdstrative  <Hrgani£aiion  along 
the  borders,  by  planting  settlements  of  Ooesacke  along  tiie  frontters, 
and  the  oonstruotion  of  lines  of  frontier  posts,  the  GK>7emment  nnder- 
took  from  time  to  time  considerable  expedi^ns  into  the  steppes, 
penetrating  even  into  the  remotest  depths  of  the  khanates  of  Central 
Asia. 

«<Bntr  these  expeditions,  even  in  the  days  of  Catherine  11.,  Paul  L, 
and  Alexander  I.,  conld  not  be  carried  ont  systematically  as  the 
results  of  any  oontinaoas  preconceived  plan.  Q%e  geographical  and 
statistical  knowledge  we  then  possessed  of  the  countries  beyond  onr 
frontiers  was  vagne  in  the  extsreme.  The  maintenance  c^  the  old 
frontier  lines  of  posts  upon  the  Onral  and  Irtysch,  and  of  the  Cossack 
armieB  of  the  Onral,  Orenburg,  and  fi^birsk,  entailed  a  heavy  expen- 
ditore  both  of  men  and  money,  and  these  expeditions  partook  rather 
of  the  nature  of  reconnaissances  upon  a  large  scale.** 

In  front  of  these  old  lines  \%  a  wide  tract  of  country, — ^e ''  Eirghis 
Steppe  **  of  our  En§^ish  maps, — ^which  extends  as  Ieut  as  the  frontiers 
of  Persia  in  one  direction,  and  the  sources  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus, 
— the  Syr-Daria  and  Amoo*Daiia,-— in  another :  a  wide  plain,  inter* 
seoted  here  and  there  by  rivulets,  but  for  the  most  part  a  wateriess, 
sandy  desert, — the  resort  from  untold  ages  of  the  innumerable 
nomadic' hordes  of  Kasacks,  known  to  as  ooUeotively  imder  the  name 
of  Eirghis.*  Upon  its  southern  and  south-eastern  extremities  are 
picturesque  ^ots,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  fsmed  for  the  luxuriance 
of  their  vegetation  and  their  reputed  mineral  wealth.  But  these 
oases  are  situate  upon  the  side  frurthest  frtnn  the  Bussian  frontier, 
and  the  approaches  to  them  are  few  and  difficult.  Into  this  pitiless 
region  of  sand-drifk  and  snow-storm,  with  which  the  writings  of 
Arminius  Yambery  have  made  us  acquainted,  we  can  easily  believe 
that  the  Russians  had  at  first  few  inducements  to  penetrate.  Equally 
easy  is  it  to  conceive  that,  like  all  other  nomades,  the  Kir|^  must 
often  have  proved  extremely  troublesome  nei^ibours. 

«<  Although,"  says  our  author,  <<the  Eirghis  had  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  Russia  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  yet, 
previous  to  our  occupation  of  the  steppe,  this  allegiance  was  nominal 
rather  than  real.  Many  tribes  calling  themselves  Bussian  subjects 
not  only  entered  into  alliances  with  the  khanates  of  Central  Asia,  and 
made  war  upon  each  other,  but  often  attacked  our  caravans,  and,  in 
some  instances,  our  very  lines.  Some  of  the  Eirghis  of  the  Orenburg 
department  continue  in  this  state  to  the  present  hour.  But  as  oar 
lines  were  extended  and  developed,  and  as  order  was  established 
within  them,  this  state  of  affairs  became  insupportable.  The  necessity 
of  protecting  the  tribes  nearest  our  frontiers,  who  had  ceased  to  take 
part  in  tiiiese  contentions,  and  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  peacefril 

♦  "  Kir,"  a  field  ;  «  gis,"  root  of  "  gism©U/'  to  wander.  Properiy  appliosUe  to 
one  tribe  of  Kaaatka.— Sec  Yambory. 
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pnnoits,  alone  imposed  a  moral  obligatioa  npon  us  to  move  forward 
into  the  steppe,  and  to  establish  outposts  for  the  mainteuauce  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  the  caravan  trade. 

''From  the  first  establishment  of  our  frontier  posts  the  Kirghis 
tribes  had  been  regarded  as  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
GoTemors-General  of  Orenburg  and  Siberia.  But  as  these  officers 
were  independent  of  each  other,  they  frequently  differed  widely  in 
their  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
steppe.  In  some  instances  their  (pinions  were  diametrically 
opposite. 

''A  closer  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  nomade  tribes,  ^d  an 
introduction  of  an  administrative  executive  amongst  them,  commenced 
in  Siberia  during  the  government  of  Count  Speransk.  Here  our 
advance  into  the  steppe  commenced.  At  first  small  detachments  of 
troops  were  sent  forward  to  watch  the  Eirghis,  and  to  protect  them 
against  their  neighbours.  Afterwards  entrenched  posts  were  erected. 
Sahsequently  again  forts  were  constructed,  and  Eussian  settlements 
established. 

*'  The  Orenburg  authorities  long  held  back  from  any  such  measures, 
confining  themselves  to  sending  out  small  patrols.  But  the  in- 
adequacy of  these  arrangements  became  specially  apparent  in  1889, 
when  the  attempt  made  by  a  strong  expedition  from  the  old  lines, 
against  Ehiva,  was  not  crowned  with  success.* 

"  However  formidable  the  difficulUea,  and  however  widely  opposed 
the  views  of  the  authorities  may  have  been  on  the  subject,  force  of 
circumstances  now  compelled  us  to  occupy  the  steppes  themselves. 
These  measTires  involved  a  heavy  outlay.  Provisions,  and  every 
t&ax  article  required  for  the  usu  of  the  garrisons  on  these  poists,  had 
to  be  brought  up  iVom  the  okl  lines,  at  a  cost  of  which  some  idea 
itey  be  formed  from  the  fact  Uiut  each  quart  of  flour  conveyed  from 
ite  old  lines  to  tbo  poets  on  the  Syr-Daria, — Jaxartes, — often  cost  the 
(it)r@inment  more  thiixi  twE^uty  silver  roubles, — £% — in  carriage 
alone. 

'^The  movement  iota  tbo  steppe,  and  the  formation  of  outer 
MUt&ry  circuits  in  Wtt^t^ru  Sibi^ria,  began  about  1820.  During  the 
ltU!«£eding  thirty  yeiurs  wo  wor'^  gradually  advancing  farther  and 
CvtZierj  and  spreading  ourselves  throughout  the  whole  es^tent.  At 
&e  0nd  of  this  p^jriod  forts  aad  advanced  posts  had  been  established 
ikoig  the  whole  of  the  vast  sp^co  from  the  Oural  and  Irtysch  to  the 
3ar0i*CE3at  es^tremity  of  tbu  Cftspian,  and  the  north  end  of  Lake  Aral, 
Oft  one  »ide»  and  to  ibe  valo  of  111,  at  the  foot  of  Tian-Schan,  on  the 
oA*r*  Thiie,  in  1854,  we  hiid  a  fort,  Novo-Petrovsk,  on  the  Manghy- 
ihUdc  ptnlniuia,  at  the  north -cast  extremity  of  the  Caspian,  and  a 
Sao  of  posts  liloog  the  byr-Daria  to  a  distance  of  4X)0  versts, — 200 

*  Tbo  cjci^ition  ^^d&^  I^crdfT^ky.    Xhe  foroe  amoimied  to  12,000  men,  the 
r  |ari  of  ^hom  pomhod  iix  Um  Desert. 
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English  miles, — from  its  fall  into  Lake  Aral.   To  keep  up  commnnica- 
tions  between  the  latter  and  the  old  lines  other  intermediate  posts 
had  been  bnilt,  and  a  whole  brigade  of  Cossacks  had  been  ordered 
out  to  settle  in  the  steppe.     By  these  measures  we  obtained  Ult 
greater  power  in  the  steppe  than  we  had  hitherto  possessed.    A  large 
majority  of  the  Eirghis  submitted  themselves  to  our  anthority,  not  in 
name  only  but  in  deed.    Peace  increased  in  the  steppe.    Russian 
trade  and  commerce  made  perceptible  progress ;  while,  thanks  to  the 
presence  of  a  flotilla  established  on  Lake  Aral,  we  had  greater 
facilities  for  holding  in  check  any  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of 
Khiva.  Nevertheless,  our  position  could  not  be  regarded  as  altogether 
satisfactory.   The  entire  military  resources  of  the  Orenburg  and  Sibirsk 
governments  were  almost  exclusively  required  for  service  in  the 
steppe.    These,  besides  the  bodies  of  Cossacks  belonging  to  the 
Oural,  Orenburg,  and  Sibirsk  governments,  amounting  to  400,000 
Bouls,  included  twenty-three  line  battalions,  some  invalids,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  etat  major,  &c.,  &c.    The  khanates  of  Central 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Bokhara,  were  hostile  to  us ;  and  a  good 
understanding  with  the  latter  was  only  kept  up  by  considerable 
sacrifices  on  our  part.    Besides  the  attentions  constantly  shown  to 
the  Emirs  of  Bokhara  by  our  Government,  the  Bokharian  merchants 
were  allowed  to  trade  with  Russia  without  payments  of  guild-dues, 
while  the  custom's  tariff  on  Bokhara  goods  were  reduced  to  a  very 
low  figure.     On  the  other  hand,  our  merchants  who  succeeded  in 
penetrating  to  Bokhara  paid  the  same  duties  as  other  non-Mussulman 
traders,  ten  per  cent,  in  place  of  two  per  cent.,  and  were  continually 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  fraud  and  violence.    The  nomades  pursued  by 
us  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  our  own  deserters,  almost  invariably 
found  a  safe  asylum  there. 

*^  After  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  posts  on  the  Syr-Daria, 
— Jaxartes, — and  of  the  flotilla  upon  Lake  Aral,  our  relations  with 
Khiva  began  to  improve.  Not  so  those  with  Ehokand.  This  kha- 
nate, considering  itself  strong  enough  to  oppose  us,  not  only  woold 
not  make  concessions,  but  occasionally  indulged  itself  in  attacks  upon 
parts  of  the  country  in  our  occupation.  Thus,  during  the  succeeding 
winter,  12,000  Khokands,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  attacked  Fort 
Perovsky,  from  which  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  a  party 
of  600  men  under  Colonel, — ^now  General, — Ogareff." 

The  difficulties  and  expense  attendant  on  the  maintenance  of  these 
frontier  posts  at  an  average  distance  of  1,000  versts, — 500  miles, — 
from  the  old  linesj  rendered  it  inctimbent  that  their  garrisons  shoulcl 
be  kept  &t  the  lowest  possible  strength.  Moreover,  eert&it]  portions 
of  the  new  frontier  were  wholly  unoccupied— thus  between  Novo 
FetrovBk  and  Lake  Aral,  a  distance  of  600  vemis, — ^800  mites, — tli«e« 
waa  not  ik  single  poflt ;  eo  also  between  Fort  Peroffsky  uad  Fort 
Uyskii  a  distance  of  l^OOO  verstSj^-^OO  tniloi, — wag  wbolly  tinpro. 
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teeted.    In  these  spaces  all  the  nmaways  from  Bassian  anthority 
found  shelter. 

The  most  ohvions  remedies  for  the  evils  resulting  from  this  state  of 
aflairs  were  the  completion  of  the  frontier  lines,  and  the  maintenance 
in  them  of  garrisons  snfficientiy  strong  to  admit  of  offensive  measures 
in  case  of  necessity. 

These  views  were  accordingly  advocated  hy  the  committee  of 
officers  appointed  hy  the  Ozar  Nicholas,  in  1854,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  south-eastern  frontier. 

Two  opposite  views,  M.  Bomanovski  states,  have  always  heen 
maintained  as  to  the  most  expedient  mode  of  dealing  with  the  kha- 
nates of  Central  Asia. 

One  party  asserts  that  safety  can  only  he  found  in  the  immediate 
conqaest  of  these  hotheds  of  Moslem  fanaticism — ^that  procrastination 
involves  a  risk  of  creating  a  new  Caucasus  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  The 
other,  and  more  moderate  party,  consider  that  the  enormous  ouUay 
entailed  hy  any  such  step  would  meet  with  no  special  return.  They 
mminfAin  that  hy  relinquishing  unprofitahle  schemes  of  conquest,  it  is 
possihle  to  acquire  the  sincere  attachment  of  the  masses  who  derive 
material  advantages  from  their  relations  with  Russia,  and  of  their 
rolers,  who  would  in  this  case  regard  the  Government  as  their  natural 
protector.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no  further  offen- 
sive operations  should  he  entered  on.  Their  opinion  simply  tends  to 
the  helief  that  in  the  first  instance  it  is  desirable  so  to  arrange  the 
frontier  that  the  cost  of  each  cannon-shot  expended  there  should  not 
be  reckoned  as  heretofore  in  tens  of  roubles,  and  that  garrisons  may 
be  established  along  it  of  a  strength  adequate  to  cope  with  any  future 
emergencies.  Further,  they  question  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
Central  Asia  could  ever  be  transformed  into  hardy  mountain-warriors 
such  as  nature  and  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  produced  in  Daghestan 
Jtad  the  Elburz, 

M.  Romano  vski,  who  nover  tire  a  of  upholding  the  moderation  of 
the  Imperial  counsels,  instances  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
^tlte  eommittee  of  18^4,  \\s  a  proof  that  the  Government,  even  at 
thift  tlncio^  inclined  to  the  second  view  of  the  case,  and  was  altogether 
munfiaeneed  by  any  ulterior  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 

Bat  before  these  projects  could  be  carried  into  execution,  the  Eastern 
^x^ar  broke  out,  and  their  fulfilment  was  delayed  for  some  years. 

Between  16S4  and  1660^  tha  only  operations  of  note  were  the 
oQC:Qpation  of  the  Zdyski  region,  acd  the  construction  of  forts  Almaty 
iis4  Casteck  at  the  foot  of  Tiaib  Schan. 

Tbo  Ehokand  fortresses  of  FIsbpeck  and  Tokmack  were  subse- 
^MDily  taken  and  destroyed  by  Major- General  Zimmermann.  Eecon- 
mimmsiicm  were  made  up  the  vale  of  the  Tchou.  Avulieta  was  taken. 
Dd  the  Orenburg  side  Fort  Djouleck  was  built.  In  1863,  Lieutenant- 
Q^a&rsd  Debon  took  the  Khok^Lnd  forts  of  Tany-Eonrgan,  close  to  the 
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town  of  Tnrkestana.  To  complete  the  junction  of  the  Orenhnrg  and 
Siberian  advanced  posts,  it  now  only  remained  to  examine  in  detail 
the  space  between  Tnrkestana  and  the  valley  of  the  Tchon,  with  a 
view  to  its  occupation.  This  was  performed  in  the  summer  of  1864 
by  simultaneous  expeditions  from  Orenburg  and  Sibirsk — ^the  former 
consisting  of  1,200  men  under  Colonel, — now  Major-Genend, — ^Verev- 
kine,  and  the  latter  of  2,500  men  under  Major-General  Tchemiaefl. 
The  operation  was  completed  by  the  junction  of  the  forces  under  the 
latter  officers  and  the  extension  of  the  new  Hnes  to  the  town  of 
Tchemkend,  which  was  occupied  in  October  the  same  year,  l^us 
the  long-conceived  project  of  the  union  of  the  frontiers  of  Orenburg 
and  Sibirsk  was  accomplished. 

"  Hero,"  says  our  author,  "  the  Imperial  Government  desired  to 
stop.  The  sincerity  of  this  desire  is  well  known  to  all  who  served  on 
the  frontier.  So  far  were  the  Russians  from  contemplating  any  future 
operations,  that  no  pecuniary  means  were  provided  for  any  such  con- 
tingency, and  when  further  military  measures  proved  necessary,  the 
sums  supplied  for  the  payment  of  employes  and  other  local  purposes 
had  to  be  impressed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  military  chest." 

These  operations  commenced  as  follows : — Major- General  Tcher- 
niaeff  being  desirous  of  *'  acquainting  himself  more  fully  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Ehokand  town  of  Tchemkend  before  winter  set 
in,"  adopted  the  somewhat  summary  measure  of  attempting  to  storm 
the  place,  under  the  impression  that  the  defence  of  its  wall,  said  to 
be  24  versts, — 12  miles, — in  length,  would  prove  too  much  for  the 
inhabitants.     But  very  unexpectedly  the  attack  failed. 

In  return  12,000  Ehokands,  under  their  former  ruler  Alimkoul, 
attacked  the  Eussian  district  lying  between  Taschkend  and  Torke- 
stana.  Their  efforts  failed  through  the  steadiness  of  a  party  of  100 
Cossacks  under  Captain  Siroff,  who  held  the  village  of  Ikahn  for  three 
days  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ehokand  army.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  capturing  the  village  of  Ikahny,  near  Tnrkestana, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  they  deported  to  Taschkend. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  expressed  their  disapproval  of  General 
Tchemiaeff*s  proceedings,  but  as  they  were  desirous  that  the  country 
already  occupied  should  be  provided  with  every  requisite  for  defence, 
they  determined  on  the  formation  of  a  new  district  of  Turkestan,  to 
include  the  original  Syr-Daria  lines,  and  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  Orenburg  government.  Eeinforcements  were  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  new  district  from  Orenburg  and  Siberia,  and  the  command  was 
invested  in  General  Tchemiaeff. 

Misunderstandings  arose  about  this  time  with  Bokhara,  and  the 
Khokands,  encouraged  by  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Emir, 
assumed  the  offensive.  Various  military  operations  then  ensued, 
ending  in  the  blockade  of  Taschkend  by  General  Tchemiaeff,  and  its 
subsequent  capture  by  Btorm^  after  three  days'  haril  fighting  on  tlia 
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wills  and  in  the  streets,  on  Tth  June,  1865.  So  this  important  com- 
mereuil  town,  wliioiL  lias  been  styled  by  Vambery  the  **  Key  of 
Central  Asia,"  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  coarse  of  events  in  Central  Asia  up 
to  the  month  of  Jtme,  18t^5.  Of  the  ever-increasing  complications  of 
file  Boeceeding  twelve  months,  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  onr 
aathor^s  work,  we  need  not  speak  in  detail.  Oar  readers  will  pro- 
bably think  we  have  said  enough  when  we  quote  his  concluding 
observations  in  extenso,  leaving  them  to  form  their  own  judgment 
hereupon. 

**  Ihe  nairafive  which  I  have  now  brought  to  a  close,"  says  M. 
Bomanovski  in  his  last  chapter,  ''will  I  trust  place  the  various 
oeeurrences  on  our  Central  Asian  j&ontier,  from  its  first  estabHshment 
op  to  1854 — 1868,  in  their  proper  light. 

^  A  careful  consideration  of  each  fact  separately,  and  of  all  col- 
lecfively,  wiff  satisfy  everyone  acquainted  with  the  country,  that 
ttese  events  have  been  results  of  a  long-conceived  plan  of  operations 
vhieh  received  the  final  approval  of  the  Czar  in  1854.  The  vastness 
of  the  undertaking  and  our  ignorance  of  the  country  precluded  a 
po8s3>ility  of  carrying  out  the  project  in  detail  in  accordance  with 
any  pre-arranged  scheme,  but  in  its  genera!  bearings  the  In^>erial 
Oovenmient  has  adhered  most  firmly  and  perseveringly  to  its  ftmda- 
mental  idea.  In  tiie  interval  between  1854 — 1866,  this  idea  was 
vioa^  out, — ^19ie  lines  of  posts  along  the  Orenburg  and  Siberian 
fitmtiers  were  united,  and  at  the  same  time  we  obtained  possession 
of  exteiffiive  corn-producing  districts  in  front  of  the  steppe,  upon  which 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops  could  be  concentrated  without  difficulty. 
Here  the  Government  intended  to  stop.  But  here  unforeseen  diffi- 
edties  arose,  and  disturbed  the  even  current  of  events. 

'*The  unpremeditated  occupation  of  Taschkend  at  a  moment  when 
fte  troops  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  defence  of  the  adjoining 
distriet  had  not  yet  arrived,  placed  us  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Without  a  gofficient  force  at  hand  to  counteract  the  hostile  intentions 
«f  our  neighbours,  who  were  naturally  aggravated  by  our  occupa- 
tion of  Taschkend,  we  were  frequently  betrayed  into  measures  which 
led  to  increased  complications.  The  cessation  of  trade,  the  arrest  of 
ear  envoys  by  the  Emir  of  Bokhara,  the  attempts  to  release  them  by 
Ime  of  arms,  and  tiiie  unsuccessful  movements  upon  Djusack,  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  placed  all  our  subsequent 
acquisitions  upon  the  map. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1866  we  were  induced  to  go  to  war  with  Bokhara 
under  drcumstances  which,  in  all  respects,  were  very  unfavourable 
to  ourselves.  Far  from  having  as  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  our- 
selves in  the  district,  still  sorely  in  need  of  many  things,  we  found 
•unehres  committed  to  a  perpetual  contest  with  the  Emir,  who,  in 
L  to  his  politicfd  and  religious  influence,  possessed  the  prestige 
p  2 
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of  an  invinoible  eonqaeror  in  the  eyes  of  the  mnltitade,  and  who  was 
backed  up  by  a  regular  army,  with  which  onr  soldiers  had  never  yet 
come  in  contact. 

<*  The  number  of  our  troops  at  that  time  amonnted  to  about  18,000 
of  all  ranks,  but  the  necessity  of  preserving  order  in  rear  of  our  lines 
and  the  recent  extension  of  the  district,  reduced  the  number  available 
for  field-service  to  3,000  men. 

<'lt  was  only  at  the  end  of  April,  when  small  reinforcements 
arrived  from  Syr-Daria  and  Western  Siberia,  that  the  number  was 
increased  to  4,000.  The  principal  reinforcements  destined  for  the  , 
district  were  at  Orenburg,  2,000  versts, — 1,000  miles, — ^from  Tasch- 
kend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  collected  by  the  enemy,  who  at 
this  time  were  not  more  than  50  versts  from  our  frontier  posts,  were 
extremely  numerous.  Rumour  may  perhaps  have  exaggerated  their 
strength,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  exceeded  60,000  men,  or  more 
than  twenty  times  our  own.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  exception  of 
5,000  to  7,000  regular  Bokharian  troops,  the  rest  were  in  nowise 
different  from  the  Ehokand  warriors  so  well  known  to  us.  Stilly 
composed  as  they  were  of  cavalry,  they  could  move  with  great 
rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and  on  the  slightest  reverse  or  show 
of  indecision,  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  us.  The  recol- 
lections of  the  occupation  of  Ikahn  by  the  hordes  of  Alimkoul  in  the 
winter  of  1864,  1865,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  faithful  to  us,  were  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  The  decided 
success  of  our  troops  at  Ircyar,  however,  obviated  this  danger,  and 
dispelled  the  phantom  of  the  Emir's  invincibility.  The  capture  of 
Kho^jend,  which  followed,  gave  permanent  quiet  to  the  district. 
Besides  the  annexation  and  tranquillisation  of  all  our  possessions  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Syr-Daria,  by  occupying  Ehodjend  we  cut  off 
Ehokand  from  Bokhara.  But  we  were  unable  to  conclude  a  timely 
peace,  and  subsequent  misunderstandings  led  to  the  renewal  of 
hostilities.  This  arose  in  part  from  the  fact  of  our  being  compelled 
to  carry  on  a  contest  for  which  we  were  not  fully  prepared,  but 
principally  from  the  controlling  powers  being  2,000  versts  away  frtmi 
the  scene  of  operations,  and  often  unable  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  while  the  executive  on  the  spot  were 
without  powers  or  instructions  how  to  act.  The  two  last  actions 
were  not*  howovcr,  void  of  bL^neficiiU  results.  By  taking  posjscssioa 
of  D  aria- Tub  ay  and  Djusack  in  tbo  autimin,  we  still  more  effavtuaJl]f 
cut  off  the  com^muni cations  between  Khokand  and  Bokhara,  juid 
the  entirG  Syr *D aria  valley  fell  into  our  hands.  These  aequlsltioas 
will  greatly  facilitate  any  operations  which  the  Government  ms^y  think 
It  advisable  to  take  hereafter  in  regard  to  Bokhara, 

**  The  conduct  of  iho  Khan  of  Kbokand  at  thig  time  was  such  as  to 
encourage  the  hopo  that  tho  klianato  would  submit  itfidf  to  owr 
influence  without  coorcioSi  to  such  an  extent  at  leait  m  we  had  aay 
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li^t  to  expect.  All  our  demands  and  wishes  were  complied  with 
prompily,  whfle  we  on  our  part  carefully  abstained  from  any  excessive 
demands.  This  improved  state  of  oar  relations  with  Ehokand  shows 
thit  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  gaining  nseful  results  in  Central 
Asa  without  actual  conquest.  Even  should  our  relations  with 
Khokand  be  altered  again,  military  operations  against  Ehokand 
would  be  far  easier  than  against  Ehokand  allied  to  Bokhara.  The 
operations  of  1865,  1866  cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  the  Imperial  programme.  The  Government  could  have 
so  desire  to  incur  risks  which  in  case  of  failure  would  involve  an 
enonnous  expenditure  for  their  reparation,  but  when  once  the  events 
had  happened,  the  only  course  that  remained  open  was  to  endeavour 
to  harmonise  these  new  eleihents  with  the  original  scheme.  The 
oifieers  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  for  consideration,  having 
fio  express  instructions  on  the  subject,  often  indeed  took  widely- 
difiiBring  views  of  the  same  question.  The  general  results  have  not, 
however,  been  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

"Our  position  in  the  Eirghis  steppes,  and  our  relations  with  the 
khanates,  have  unquestionably  improved  within  the  last  thirteen 
yean,  whilst  our  military  expenditure, — exclusive  of  extraordinary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  field, — has  been  little,  if  at  all,  increased.  If 
there  be  a  slight  excess  it  is  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
advantage  we  have  acquired. 

"It  has  been  already  shown  that  in  1854  the  protection  of  the 
iteppes  necessitated  the  presence  of  a  force  composed  of  twenty-three 
line  battalions,  besides  tiie  Cossack  contingents  of  the  Oural,  Oren- 
hoig,  and  Sibirsk  districts.  At  present,  besides  the  Cossacks,  we  have 
only  sixteen  battalions  of  the  line,  and  one  of  riflemen.  Some  of  the 
battalions,  it  is  true,  have  been  replaced  by  local  corps,  and  a  new 
Imgade  of  artillery  has  been  organised,  but  still  the  numerical  strength 
<^the  regular  troops  falls  rather  short  of  that  of  1854,  whilst  the  local 
receipts  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  disbursement  of  the 
local  administration. 

"Almost  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  Turkestan 
district,  a  code  of  regulations  was  promulgated  for  its  administration, 
which  enjoined  that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  questions 
Inflecting  the  locfd  revenues.  But  the  military  operations,  which 
continued  uninterruptedly  through  1865,  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1866,  impeded  the  execution  of  these  plans.  Since  that  period,  that 
is  to  say,  from  inunediately  after  the  capture  of  Eho^jend,  the 
attention  of  the  local  authorities  has  been  directed  unremittingly  to 
the  subject,  and  the  influence  of  Ehokand,  and  of  the  Mohammedan 
priesthood  of  Bokhara,  has  perceptibly  diminished.  A  system  of 
taxation  has  been  established,  and  the  local  expenditure  has  been 
i<Bgiilated.  From  the  official  reports  it  appears  that  not  only  have 
the  local  revenues  proved  sufficient  to  meet  this  expenditure,  but  that 
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even  at  the  close  of  iJie  first  year  a  considerable  snrplns  remained,  so 
that  many  items,  snch  as  sums  reqnired  for  public  works,  which  are 
Ttsnally  charged  against  the  Imperial  estimates,  have  been  defrayed 
<mi  of  the  local  receipts. 

"The  variety  of  opinions  which  have  been,  and  are  still  held 
respecting  the  principles  which  shonld  regnlate  the  final  adjustment 
of  our  affairs  in  Central  Asia,  have  naturally  given  rise  to  many  con- 
tradictions in  the  opinibns  hitherto  elicited  by  the  Government  upon 
tiie  subject.  Nevertheless,  a  few  broad  principles  have  been  definitely 
and  unanimously  settled,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  aid  in  dispelling  the 
doubts  whidi  have  hitherto  obscured  this  matter. 

**  Our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  being  so  limited,  it  was  regarded 
by  many  persons  as  an  impossibility  that  our  relations  with  it  should 
be  regulated  by  any  experience  acquired  elsewhere.  Whilst  other 
nations,  amongst  them  the  English  in  India,  have  been  taught  by 
many  bitter  lessons  the  impracticability  of  governing  without  a  strong 
permanent  executive  system,  these  persons  asserted  that  Central  Asia 
would  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Their  views  were, 
however,  too  vaguely  defined  to  gain  much  ground.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  nowadays  but  few  advocates  can  be 
found  of  complicated  83rstems  of  administration,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  large  bodies  of  officials ;  but  a  certain  number  of  the 
latter  are  indispensable.  The  only  method  of  attiuning  our  end  in 
Central  Asia,  without  an  extraordinary  increase  of  our  administrative 
establishments,  would,  peihaps,  be  to  subject  the  neighbouring 
khanates,  without  altogether  destroying  their  independence. 

"For  the  final  consideration  of  all  questions  affecting  the  new 
district  a  committee  of  thirteen  officers  was  formed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  unanimously  recommended  the  formation  of  a  firm  Bussian 
administration  in  supreme  command,  and  that  all  means  necessary  to 
that  purpose  should  be  accorded  to  the  local  authorities.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  further  representations  of  this  committee,  the  Czar  was 
pleased  to  decide  upon  the  separation  of  the  districts  from  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  and  to  direct  that  a  new  military  circuit, — 
a  new  Turkestan, — should  be  formed,  to  comprise  the  two  districts 
of  Syr-Daria  and  Semiretchinsk.  A  new  project  of  local  admi- 
nistration, which  had  been  prepared  by  the  local  authorities,  was 
also  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  at  its 
recommendation  the  newly-appointed  Governor  of  Turkestan,  General 
Eauffinacn,  was  authorised  to  adopt  any  such  portions  of  it  as  should 
prove  expedient. 

"  It  may  therefore  be  hoped  that  in  regard  of  our  afiairs  ia  Cenlnl 
Asia  we  have  already  seen  the  beginning  of  the  end.  ^Rine  waA 
trouble  will  doubtless  be  needed  to  bring  the  district  into  a  i 
condition,  and  to  establiBh  durable  relations  with  ttie 
eountries.     Having  myself  quitted  the  country  mora 
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monihs  since,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  entering  npon  the  discussion 
of  these  tc^ics ;  hut  there  are  other  sides  of  the  question  which  might 
derive  benefit  from  a  thorough  ventilation  through  the  aid  of  the 
public  paress.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sooner  the  lines  of  com- 
mudcation  are  p^ected,  and  Russian  trade  encouraged  in  the  district, 
the  sooner  will  the  latter  develop  itself,  and  yield  an  advantageous 

'*  At  presmt  there  are  two  recognised  routes  into  the  new  district, 
besides  three  new  ones  which  have  been  lately  proposed — five  in  M 
— «ach  presenting  certain  advantages  and  defects. 

*'  Of  the  existing  routes,  one  passes  by  Samara,  Orenburg,  and 
Fort  No.  1  on  the  Syr-Daria  line,[along'the  valley  of  the  latter  river ; 
the  other  runs  from  Sasan  to  Omsk  and  Fort  Yemaye.  The  first 
of  these  two  routes  is  the  shorter,  but  it  runs  for  the  most  part 
through  the  steppe,  and  being  of  later  formation  is  perhaps  less  con- 
venient than  the  other,  although  it  does  not  present  any  special 
obstacles.  Of  the  three  newly-proposed  routes,  one  runs  from  Kras- 
noyodsky  Bay  along  the  old  channel  of  the  Amoo-Daria, — Oxus, — to  its 
present  mouth ;  the  second  goes  through  Ust-Yurt,  from  the  Dead 
Kvoltvok  to  Tchernyshoff  Bay  on  Lake  Aral ;  and  the  third  starting 
from  Kazala,  passes  through  Baziavsky  to  the  mouth  of  the  Emba. 
All  these  three  routes  ofier  undoubted  advantages — ^first,  because 
during  the  summer  months  they  shorten  the  overland  transport,  so 
that  when  the  roads  are  completed  and  steamers  established,  the 
overland  journey  from  Nijni-Novgorod  to  Khodjend  by  the  second 
Kwte,  through  Ust-Yurt,  will  not  exceed  800  versts, — 160  miles ; 
secondly,  because  they  facilitate  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan,  another  consideration  of  great 
importance. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Caucasus  involves  the  presence  there  of  a  considerable  force,  so  long 
will  it  be  desirable  to  have  as  small  a  one  as  possible  in  Central  Asia. 
Now  experience  has  shown  that  the  transport  of  troops  even  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Turkestan  district  cannot  be  efiected  under  two  years. 
When  the  new  routes  are  open,  the  transport  of  troops  from  the 
Caucasus  would  not  require  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  as  two  or 
tbree  battalions,  which  would  form  an  imposing  addition  to  our  force 
in  Central  Asia,  might  easily  be  spared  from  the  Caucasus,  the 
necessity  for  any  special  reserve  in  the  former  district  would  be 
obviated.* 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  a  paragraph  has  appeared  in  the  St.  Peters- 
bug  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  has  acceded  to  MM.  Koai,  Lazareff, 
«ad  Miller,  the  necessary  authorisation  to  proceed  with  the  levelling  and  other 
^ork  reqaired  for  a  railway  between  the  Caspian  and  Lake  Aral.  The  Imperial 
^tcmcm  has  been  communicated  to  the  governments  of  Orenburg  and  Siberia. 

BoBsian  steamers  have  been  plying  for  some  time  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jazartes. 
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«  The  first  of  the  proposed  routes  along  the  old  channel  of  the 
Amoo-Daria,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  presents  no  particular 
natural  obstacles,  and  as  a  road  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either  of  the 
others.  But  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  as  the  caravan  traffic 
becomes  developed,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  considerable 
force  to  protect  our  trade  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turkomans,  a 
numerous  and  very  warlike  race.*  The  second  route  being  the 
shortest  is  the  most  advantageous,  although  it  will  probably  require 
more  artificial  improvements  than  the  other  two.  The  third  route  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Emba,  although  as  far  as  we  know  at  present  it 
offers  no  serious  impediments,  is  longer  than  either  of  the  others  and 
will  need  considerable  improvement. 

**  Whichever  of  these  five  routes  may  be  found  best,  a  considerable 
outlay  will  be  needed  to  bring  it  into  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  the  question  is  settled,  the  sooner  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  result.** 

P.S. — ^The  foregoing  sketch  deals  with  the  state  of  affairs  up  to 
1867.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that,  if 
credence  may  be  placed  on  the  accounts  since  received  via  Caubul, 
the  subsequent  movements  of  the  Russians  have  not  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  non-extension  policy  which  M.  Romanovski  sedulously 
maintains  has  hitherto  influenced  the  Imperial  counsels  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Central  Asia. 

*  Vambery  places  their  numbers  at  nine  tribes,  compriBing  190,600  tents, 
which  at  an  average  of  five  persons  to  each  tent  would  be  982,600  soqJb. 

^  The  Turkomans,  without  possibiUty  of  contradiction,"  he  adds, "  are,  next  to 
the  Keptcbak,  the  most  warlike  and  savage  race  of  Central  Asia." — ^Yambsrt, 
Travels,  p.  327. 


TRADES'  UNIONS. 


Two  years  ago  everybody  was  talking  about  the  crimes,  the  dis- 
abilities, and  the  pretensions  of  trades'  anions.  The  interest  of  the 
subject  was  not  felt  by  those  only  who  have  made  social  science 
their  hobby,  nor  was  it  confined  to  the  larger  class  that  takes  a 
passing  share  in  all  topics  of  the  day ;  even  those  who  ordinarily 
stand  aloof  alike  from  party  politics  and  economic  speculations  were 
nmsed  and  startled  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Broadhead  and  other 
kindred  spirits,  and  began  to  look  upon  their  peaceful  neighbour  the 
earpenter  as  a  possible  Thug ;  while  those  bolder  persons  who,  like  the 
Irish  absentee  landlord,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  slaughter  of 
their  friends  a£ar  off,  and  who  said  of  the  Sheffield  saw-grinders — 

•*  The  distant  Trojans  never  injured  me," 

were  disturbed  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  new  coat,  and  of  travel- 
hog  without  the  assistance  of  an  engine-driver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  itself.  There  was  a  general  outcry  for  severe  measures  of 
repression  ;  but  as  the  first  tumult  of  wrath  subsided,  it  was  perceived 
tlut  there  were  as  usual  two  sides  to  the  question ;  for  while  the 
advocates  of  these  combinations  somewhat  faintly  deplored  the 
excesses  which  had  been  committed,  they  vehemently  contended 
that  the  iniquitous  laws  devised  in  the  interest  of  a  narrow  and 
useless  class  were  mainly  responsible  for  them.  An  animated  con- 
troversy went  on  for  some  time  between  those  who  were  anxious 
to  suppress  these  unions  altogether,  and  those  who  were  struggling  to 
obtain  for  them  the  fcdl  recognition  and  protection  of  the  law. 

The  discussion  has  of  late  a  little  slackened,  not  because  the 
battle  has  been  fought  out,  but  because  bustling  and  unquiet  times 
have  pushed  the  question  aside.  The  British  public  can  only  think 
<Hit  one  subject  at  a  time ;  the  massacre  of  Clerkenwell  threw  the 
murders  of  Sheffield  into  obscurity;  the  rattener  has  been  eclipsed 
by  the  Fenian.  But  if  the  Irish  Church  is  the  question  of  the  day, 
trades'  unionism  is  that  of  to-morrow  at  latest ;  and  we  shall  do  well 
if  we  employ  the  present  breathing  space  in  considering  various 
aspects  of  the  dispute  which  will  very  shortly  be  revived. 

In  this  paper  we  propose,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  set  forth 
the  present  state  of  the  law  which  bears  on  trade  combinations; 
then  the  alterations  which  the  representatives  of  these  bodies  are 
prepared  to  recommend,  and  the  complaints  of  employers,  so  far  as 
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they  aim  at  legislative  redress.  We  shall  then  discnss  the  propriety 
of  conceding  these  demands  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  shall  be  led  to  consider 
the  general  tendency  of  these  associations,  and  the  ulterior  aims 
of  those  members  of  the  working  classes  who  see  beyond  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  present  struggle.* 

It  is  not  without  misgiving  that  we  enter  upon  the  first  part  of  oar 
present  task,  for  the  law  of  England  is  a  fearful  and  wonderfid  piece 
of  mechanism ;  or  may  perhaps  more  properly  be  likened  to  a  strange 
chemical  compound,  the  properties  of  which  have  never  been  fully 
ascertained,  and  whose  action,  under  any  novel  set  of  circumstances , 
is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  groundwork  of  this  unknown  system 
of  forces  is  a  collection  of  ancient  usages  which  slowly  grew  up  in  a 
wholly  different  state  of  society,  most  of  which,  as  they  became 
intolerable,  have  from  time  to  time  been  modified,  either  by  express 
enactment,  or  by  the  silent  contempt  of  the  human  race.  But  the 
most  active  agent  in  recasting  these  old  usages  into  a  form  adapted 
to  modem  requirements  has  been  the  singular  power  of  interpreta- 
tion which  our  law  courts  have  assumed.  This  power  has  generally 
been  exercised  in  a  very  beneficial,  though  frequently  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner,  and  is  so  well  established  that  he  must  be  a 
very  acute  or  a  very  audacious  lawyer  who  should  take  upon  himself 
to  say,  with  confidence,  what  the  law  is  on  any  point  whatever  which 
has  not  recently  come  before  some  tribunal  of  respectable  authority 
under  a  precisely  similar  set  of  circumstances,  even  although  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  last  session  should  seem,  to  the  mind  of  a  lay- 
man, to  have  put  the  matter  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  The 
laws  which  bear  upon  the  right  of  workmen  to  impose  their  own 
terms  on  their  employers  have  of  late  years  been  much  altered  by  all 
the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred ;  the  worid  has  got  into  a  new 
groove  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  combination :  ParKament  has 
piiSBod  sUituttiB ;  and  theses  more  important  authorities,  the  law 
courts,  have  had  tho  Bubjoct  brought  frequently  before  them,  90  ibflt, 
aa  somebody  observes,  we  sholl  probably  mccced  in  fully  under- 
standing the  ]aw  by  the  time  it  is  all  swept  away. 

Vf^  will  now  expkin  what  w^  conceito  to  be  the  pK^eut  state  of 
the  law ;  and  boglnnmg  with  what  we  think  eertaiu,  will  caatkntd^ 

The  tfrxi  wan  wrltimi  b«^foro  tho  ttppcarancQ  el  Sir  W.  Eflei*>  punpihlf^  upMi 
Qin  I  AW  at  Tmdcii'  Unioiui :  tut  a^pr  am  exHmmKUvn  ti(  thiA  v«r7  H0i  *iiUi«tl£]f 
Wt»  hare  not  ilif:)i^ht  it  necfis^ary  to  miiki&  mcy  ^ilUrmtionKt  ior  w«  b<^t»  «itr 
i%M  tk^tdi,  though  noo««tn^  Yvyim^^rhd^  wiU  bo  fotaid  to  b*  foliitaMkll^ 
oofTtiei  Ml  £ir  ftA  it  gom,  and  iiiJIlci«itl7  fiiU  ^  out  jnnHffli  yttrpom,  W'^irftiild 
ipartkaliU'ly  oaH  thi^  £ttti*iition  of  tb«  ^tsaetal  fwdef  to  fb&t  pmi  of  tbo  |— ^fihlttfe 
wtdcb  ffiitmiiai  ^hni  iv  eomtnonl^  i^nUM  jtMlj;«^iiui4i  law :  it  wiU  hi  msmt  tfaat 
Cba  tiamit^t  aathor  mo«l  fully  ndmiti  tmd  doffnid^  the  ciiMiMvv  pommvt  Intar* 
ptidion  wUch  ii  wittltbd  by  lh#  OtMtU  ^  lo  tuo  bit  t>vn  k&fvive,  *'  flwnd»^ 
pffitBiiuQ  of  tb^  wosiiN  oif  ft  fetotiattt  mxnUf  hy  a  Ht^^oxmj  Iw^  olten  to 
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advanee  from  the  laown  to  ike  nnknown.  Any  persons,  be  Chey 
emplc^ers  or  employed,  may  with  impxmity  enter  into  partnerships, 
eombinations,  or  unions,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  honrs  or  &e 
eonditions  of  labour;  they  may  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  these  funds  when  raised 
ire  as  fuDy  protected  by  the  law  as  any  other  description  of  property.* 
Tlwy  may  urge  others  to  join  the  association,  however  unpleasant 
the  consequences  may  be  to  third  parties;  and  they  may  pass 
resolutions  pled^g  themselves  to  have  no  dealings  with  a  man 
whose  way  of  conducting  business  they  dislike.  But  although  the 
!&w  endures  these  combinations,  it  is  not  because  it  looks  upon 
them  with  a  friendly  eye,  but  simply  as  a  concession  to  the  hard- 
ne&  of  the  human  heart.  Employers  and  employed  are  allowed 
to  combine  in  public  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it  in  private. 
If  they  are  let  alone  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  expect ;  do  not  let 
&em  presume  to  ask  the  law  to  help  them.  As  the  association 
is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  improper  one,  it  loses  many  advan- 
tages which  are  enjoyed  by  similar  bodies  whose  objects  are  such  as 
the  law  approves.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  right  to  sue 
%  mutinous  member  who  refuses  to  pay  a  subscription  or  fine.  Then 
an  the  acts  of  individual  members  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  society  are  jealously  watched;  here  the  characters  of  the  law 
are  "  dimly  writ  and  difficult  to  spell."  It  is  certain,  as  we  said 
before,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  urge  others  to  join  his  associa- 
tion, even  although  other  parties  may  be  inconvenienced;  but  at 
Qns  point  we  are  met  by  an  opposite  rule,  which  forbids  any  man 
to  obstruct  or  molest  another  in  his  trade,  or  by  threats  or  intimida- 
tion to  deter  men  from  their  employihent ;  and  in  practice  it  is  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  compass  the  confessedly  lawful  object  of 
hegnHing  away  a  manufacturer's  hands  without  causing  some  alarm 
to  the  nervous  and  sensitive,  or  without  very  much  obstructing, 
molestiiig,  and  generally  disquieting  the  employer  himself.  What 
happens  when  a  struggle  takes  place  is  something  of  this  sort :  the 
men  leave  their  employment  in  a  body,  and  then  post  themsehres  at 
the  comers  of  all  the  neighbouring  streets  with  the  view  of  peaeeably 
persuading  all  those  who  might  take  the  vacant  places  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  However  calmly  these  street  ^scussions  may  be  con- 
ducted, the  men  on  strike  will  sometimes  lose  their  temper,  or  will  hint 
that  the  base  new-comers  who  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  siouths 

*  It  IB  neoeflury  to  state,  very  phdaly  and  positively,  that  the  funds  of  iSkme 
udawfbl  corpoiationB  are  n  soifo  as  those  of  the  bank  of  England,  for  their 
•dypBrtea  peiMt  in  mffirmiiig  the  oontruy.  Professora,  writers  in  newspapen, 
lad  ■qgannes,  and  candidates  on  the  hustings  all  ignore  the  very  distinct  Act  of 
last  umiinn  We  aieaware  how  feeble  is  the  authority  and  conjectural  the  action 
of  a  mere  iminteipreted  Act  of  Parliament,  but  tins  statute  has  been  ratified  by 
the  dedlaon  of  a  court  of  law. 
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will  find  themselves  no  gamers  in  the  end ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  elastic  word  'threat*'  includes  a  frown  or  an  expressed 
determination  never  to  work  again  in  a  man's  company.  This  system 
of  blockade,  now  well  known  to  us  all  as  ''  picketing,**  the  masters 
hold  to  be  a  legal  offence  whether  coupled  with  intimidation  or  no.  If 
pushed  to  any  great  length,  it  is  doubtless  unlawful ;  but  how  much 
peaceable  persuasion  amounts  to  the  technical  offence  of  molestation  is 
a  moot  point,  and  one  which  perhaps  is  incapable  of  exact  definition. 
Again,  workmen  may  pass  and  carry  into  effect  as  many  self-denying 
ordinances  as  they  please,  but  they  must  beware  how  they  com- 
municate them  to  the  enemy.  If  the  employer  asks  why  his  premises 
are  shunned  like  a  plague-stricken  city,  they  may  inform  him  of  their 
wrongs  and  their  determination ;  but  if  they  offer  any  united  explana- 
tion before  he  seeks  it,  they  commit  the  offence  of  intimidating  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  trade. 

The  workmen  consider  these  laws  highly  oppressive  and  full  of 
ambiguities,  while  they  believe  the  tribunals,  as  now  constituted,  are 
always  eager  to  interpret  these  ambiguities  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to 
the  rights  of  labour.  They  wish,  therefore,  to  have  the  law  clearly  laid 
down  in  their  favour,  and  to  be  protected  from  the  hostile  feeling 
which  they  ascribe   to  the  Courts.     To  attain  these   objects,  they 
have  drawn   up  a  Bill  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  embody 
the  alterations  they  think  desirable.     Whether  in  the  event  of  its 
becoming  law  it  would  have  the  effect  imagined  by  its  frtuners,  is 
very  doubtful,  for  they  seem  to  have  misapprehended  both  what  the 
law  allows  and  what  it  prohibits.    They  redress  various  grievances 
which  are  things  of  the  past,  while  it  is  uncertain  whether  their 
remedies  for  actual  wrongs  of  the  present  day  would  prove  efficient. 
Tb©  Bill  i«  mmnly  the  work  of  two  gentlemen,  one  of  \vhom  h&  m 
barrister ;  but  it  h  not  aiisy  to  determine  how  far  they  are  r^ipoti* 
sible  for  it,  since  tbey  woro  associated  with  a  committee  of  working- 
men  who  appeared  to  huve  proved  rather  nnmanageable  belpmeeta ; 
for  we  find  Professor  Beesley  reproaching  his  colleagues  with  a  tendency 
to  take  buS*!  and  imploring  them  to  put  their  dignity  in  their  pockets, 
and  leave  the  Bill  to  their  lawyers.     But  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  worth  of  this   contribution  to  the  forthcoming  uumbor  of  our 
statute-book,  it  has  great  valtie  as  a  guide  to  those  whose  bugini^»K  j| 
may  be  to  modify  this  branch  of  law*     Reading  it  by  the  light  of  the 
comments  and  apologies  of  those  who  framed  it,  we  arrive  at  a  delimto 
knowledge  of  what  the  nnionists  demand  from  the  law, — a  knowladgn 
which  the  BiU,  read  without  notes,  might  fail  to  supply.     Thtiy  clajni 
two  coneesnions :  first,  that  unions  sb&ll  be  dockrod  lawful  associii^ 
tiona,  with  power  to  make  by-kws  which  shaU  bind  their  memhofm ; 
secondly,  that  workmen   on   stnko   shall  bo  allowed  to  wnteb  thfi 
premises  of  their  late  employer,  and,  hj  ev^  kind  of  prnvm^t  to 
deter  others  from  working  for  hinii — provided  xko  ji^uty  Co  p^iOA  €r 
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property  is  committed  or  contemplated.  Farther,  to  secnre  a  fair 
administration  of  the  new  law,  they  demand  that  all  charges  of 
threatening  or  violence  which  it  will  make  penal,  be  tried  by  a  jury 
eonsisting  of  ordinary  electors, — ^in  other  words,  of  artisans, — ^not,  as 
it  present,  of  men  who  are  probably  employers  of  labour ;  that  all 
power  of  summary  conviction  be  ta^en  away ;  and  the  discretion  of 
Hie  Court  in  receiving  evidence  be  very  much  fettered.  They  claim, 
ibo,  by  the  mouths  of  Professor  Beesley  and  Mr.  Beales,  various 
other  privileges  and  immunities  which  it  is  needless  to  consider,  as 
they  already  possess  them. 

^ke  grievances  of  masters  are  less  easily  comprehended.  The 
masters  are  not  banded  into  one  body  with  official  representatives 
and  a  recognised  mouthpiece,  and  so  have  not  advanced  any  definite 
scheme  to  which  they  are  all  prepared  to  adhere.  Even  individual 
employers  seem  to  be  puzzled  what  to  recommend.  They  state 
phdnly  enou^  their  didike  and  dread  of  these  combinations,  by 
which  they  say  all  manliness  of  character  and  professional  honour  are 
b€mg  sapped,  and  which  will,  before  long,  ruin  the  commercial 
prosperity  ai  England ;  but  they  give  us  no  definite,  workable  sug- 
gestions bow  the  evil  is  to  be  encountered.  The  determined  enemy 
of  unions,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  Interesting  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missicci,  begins  by  declaring  that  these  bodies  interfere  between 
mast^and  man  in  a  fashion  which  should  be  energetically  put  down: 
but  when  pressed  to  say  what  he  would  have,  he  comes  at  last  to  the 
eonelusion  that  the  present  law  is  quite  strong  enough ;  or  that,  at 
any  rate,  if  it  is  to  be  made  more  effectual,  it  is  not  for  a  manufacturer, 
hot  for  a  lawyeri  to  devise  the  machinery.  All  the  information  we 
get  from  the  masters  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short  sentence.  They 
think  everybody  should  shift  for  himself;  they  find  it  daily  more 
difiieolt  to  carry  on  business,  and  would  gladly  see  the  unions  put 
down,  but  they  cannot  say  how  this  desirable  end  is  to  be  attained. 
This  wavering  attitude  of  the  employers  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
tiie  bold  front  and  uniform  manoeuvres  of  the  well-drilled  workmen ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  party  is  in  the  right  which  sees 
its  end  most  clearly  before  it.  In  considering  what  course  it  is  best 
to  follow,  we  must  beware  of  the  innate  tendency  in  all  of  us  to 
fi)llow  the  lead  of  the  counsellor  who  has  a  cut-and-dried  plan  ready 
to  produce.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  concede  the 
chom  of  the  men,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  inarticulate  groans  of  the 
masters  may  be  the  more  worthy  of  attention. 

Vhen  we  begin  to  investigate  these  complaints  we  are  met  by  a 
gnve  difficulty,  which  is  that  almost  every  strong  statement  made  by 
the  masters  is  flatly  denied  or  explained  away  by  the  men.  When 
the  masters  bring  forward  some  sudden  and  outrageous  demand  of 
^i^ier  wages,  harshly  pressed  at  an  inconvenient  emergency,  the  men 
xcjob  that  the  wages  had  previously  been  exceptionally  low,  and  that 
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a  nse  had  long  been  promised*  When,  the  masiera  complam  that  the 
men  leave  their  work  at  a  moment's  notice  aooner  than  senrot  under  a 
most  amiable  and  oompetenl  foreman,  it  ia  explained  thai  this  oveiseer 
was  a  notoriously  harsh  taskmaster.  One  master  alleges  thai  the  max 
make  frivolous  ol^ectiona  to  the  introduction  of  unpsaved  machipery ; 
his  men  ansvireo  that  they  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  progress  of 
science,  and  are  themselves  the  inventors  of  divers  enriocs  impieove- 
ments  in  tools  and  processes.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  on  which 
all  parties  are  tolerably  unanimous:  thai  the  present  relatioaa 
between  the  employers  and  employed  are  highly  unsatisfactory.  This 
leads  us  to  ask  what  would  be  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  ?  Mr. 
Nasmyth  answers  that  society  is  in  a  normal  and  satisfactory  conr 
dition  when  a  certain  proportion  of  workmen  are  constantly  out  of 
employment ;  seeing  thai  the  liability  to  oecasional  forced  inaction  maka 
a  man  ready,  diligent*  and  obliging,  and  begets  habits  of  economy* 
When  this  ideal  state  of  things  does  not  ezist  the  workman  beeomaa 
idle  and  meddlesome,  and  the  employer  can  hardly  call  biroaetf 
master  of  his  own  business.  We  can  onderatand  aa  en^loyer  takiag 
this  view,  and  do  not  think  that  in  so  doing  he  is  influenced  solely  by 
self-interest,  or  love  of  power.  He  has  been  trained  to  believe  thai  a 
large  business  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  ob  when  all  tha 
power  and  responsibility  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  or  at  aay 
rate  of  a  small  body  of  men  with  identieal  interests ;  and  ^ma  caa 
fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  grief  and  indignation  with  which  he 
finds  himself  exposed  to  constant  elaims,  the  unreasonableneaa  of 
which  is  known  oidy  to  himself,  and  hampered  by  the  interfeieDee  of 
meddlesome  underlings,  who  cannot  be  made  t»  understand  thai  their 
pervwsity  is  ruining  a  flouridiing  trade.  He  sees  his  profits  lessening 
year  by  year,  and  feels  that  the  power  and  infiuence,  which  he  haa 
alway^^  regarded  as  tbo  most  %aluabld  of  Uie  privilegc^^  which  caj^ibal 
cobIcts,  ara  passing  irom  his  grasp.  All  theBa  miBibriunea  he  narTihta 
to  the  growing  independi^ncc  of  the  niDn  uQii^Qd  by  oikioEUsaQ.  Wa 
are  heartily  sorry  for  tha  man  who  feoJB  MmBtjlf  slowly  eiubiiidiiig 
from  a  poiiition  of  uaso  aad  aatbority  into  on©  of  compftrutive  Jiffi4SQJty 
and  dependence,  aud  ^^ho  is  peranadcd  that  the  pirosperUy  q£  England 
is  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  his  cIkibs  ;,  but  w«  think  wotk  vpould 
eontiniie  to  be  done,  and  money  to  be  eamad,  evon  if  ibo  mdi^^ 
relations  of  capitis  and  labour  were  very  much  modi£ed.  We  llava  no 
doubt  that  so  long  as  the  price  is  fortheonung  saws  will  r ctntinn^ 
to  be  ground;  wB other  the  job  he  imdertskken  by  the  dmr^oldoiii  in 
a  largo  company  or  by  the  hire^l  servants  of  a  cafiitiUidt ;  aod  mm  dii 
not  e^i^tiivtt  It  to  hu  thi»  hu!ftin<3j«»  of  PiurUuuitiiit  to  diKiide  baliPAea. 
eo-o^ation  and  individEuI  ontorpiiso.  Those  troiUiW  of  istplojreis 
liiuy  bo  vt^'xy  tcui  tuid  vary  kmudy  i*AU  but  imi  not  nuch  Ji«  law9  or 
kings  can  cause  or  enro ;  and  if  tho  dit^pute  conecmod  only  oiaslofs 
and  workmen  ibey  »houlJ  be  lefl  to  fight  it  out  butw^t^n  : 
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Bsi  tiie  fsesikm  ettmei  be  nanrowed  to  a  wkn%f^  betweasi  these  two 
alasMSy  Unr  the  great  weapcm  osecl  hj  the  men  outs  ovteidera  as  well 
as  ^  4»»ibataiits.  We  nean>  of  eenrse^  tiiie  rales  against  apprentices, 
and  the  enstoms  which  confine  eadi  workman  within  certain  narrow 
bounds.  Thk  hringa  ns  to  consider  why  the  men  olject  to  unrestricted 
competition,  and  whai  are  their  hqpea  and  ezpectatioits  of  the  fatare 
ofkhoor. 

When  we  turn  to  the  aims  and  aspiraticmfi  of  the  nnionista  we 
1^  ODce  feel  that  a  Toy  powerfol  iqppeal  is  made  to  our  sympathies. 
We  may,  pediape,  think  that  their  modes  of  addon  are  altogether 
mgaatiiable,  and  their  views  narrow  and  dmrt-si^ted ;  that  per- 
maneBt  soecess  is  oat  of  the  question ;  and  that  any  partial  sncoess 
tii^  may  achieve  will  end  certainly  im,  disappointmenl,  and  very 
probably  in  revohition  and  general  ruin ;  but  whatever  may  be  oar 
opinion  of  &e  sdent^c  vahM  of  the  theories  upon  which  they  are 
teting,  it  is  imposaible  to  av<Hd  acknowledging  that  many  of  the 
olgeets  for  wMdli  ^y  are  striving  are  worth  fighting  lor  heart  and 
sooL  ^Qi/me  are  to  raise  the  whdb  body  of  ^  wocking  classes,  and 
to  stop,  or  at  least  oiwck,  the  present  stragg^  for  existence ;  regard- 
IsiB  of  tW  disapproval  of  those  political  economista  who  see  in  this 
iteig^  tke  powor  n^ch  makes  the  worid  go  round. 

In  sayisg  tiiai  ^  unselfishness  of  this  movement  merits  the  good- 
'wSk  of  outsiders,  we  do  not  ol  coarse  mean  to  doiy  that  each  woik- 
sna  is  influenced  mainly  by  self-interest.  Every  man  who  takes 
part  in  a  strike,  has,  no  doubt,  an  eye  to  the  benefits  he  will  himself 
reap  by  success.  But  this  is  not  all  he  looks  to.  He  is  much 
itreDgthaied  and  ^leouraged  mider  the  privations  of  tiie  struggle  by 
a  iiBding  that  he  is  doing  a  duty  to  others,  and  contributing  to  the 
permanent  imporovement  of  all  l^ose  in  whom  he  feels  an  interest; 
tad  his  interests  are  wider  than  we  might  suppose ;  for  we  believe 
tiMt  in  this  class  there  is  a  large  mutual  kindliness,  which  is,  unhappily, 
seldom  found  amongst  men  whose  greater  personal  resources  make 
them  less  apt  to  lean  upon  one  another.  This  mutual  frioidliaeas 
gsins  much  additional  force  from  the  habit  of  acting  togeth^  in 
pnrsuk  of  a  common  end,  which  is  the  result  of  unionism.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  story  of  a  woi^man's  troubles  and  adventarea, 
tf  drawn  from  the  lils,  without  seeing  what  immense  oomfort  and 
support  he  derives  from  these  associations.  The  struggling  profes- 
sional man,  who  is  fighting  a  hard  and  lonely  battle,  reads  with 
lomething  like  envy  the  tale  of  the  unemployed  artisan's  ''  Wander 
leben."  Wherever  he  comes  he  falls  in  with  friends,  who  take  a 
delight  in  throwing  work  in  his  way,  and  who  are  ready  with  their 
advice  or  with  more  substantial  assistance,  until  he  is  abk  to  shift 
for  himself.  Now  the  members  of  all  these  bodies  are  persuaded 
that  by  strong  and  united  efforts  they  can  succeed  in  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good  to  the  present  and  all  future  generations  of  workmen. 
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Th6y  are  not  thinking  solely  of  increased  wages,  bnt  of  a  great  variety 
of  changes  which  will  make  life  less  tedious  and  more  honourable. 
They  aim,  for  instance,  at  shorter  honrs  of  labonr,  at  the  abolition  of 
irksome  and  dangerous  processes,  and  at  universal  education;  but 
above  all,  unlike  Mr.  Nasmyth,  they  cannot  endure  to  see  a  skilled 
hand  out  of  work.  Their  ideal  state  of  society  is  short  hours  and 
high  pay,  for  which  they  are  very  willing  to  work,  with  plenty  of 
leisure  for  amusement  or  general  improvement. 

These  objects  are  so  desirable,  and  seem  to  them  so  all-important, 
that  all  individual  fancies  and  interests  appear  but  dust  in  the  balance. 
The  workman  who  prefers  saving  his  money  for  his  family  to  spending 
it  in  the  cause  of  the  society,  is  to  his  fellows  the  lowest  of  traitors. 
All  corporations  with  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  share  this  feeling: 
heresy  is  always  dealt  with  more  severely  than  gross  breaches  of 
morality ;  and  the  more  advanced  unionists  openly  express  a  hope 
that  the  law  will  soon  give  them  power  to  compel  all  skilled  artisans 
to  become  members  of  a  guild,  and  to  bear  their  share  in  the  common 
burdens.  It  is  true,  this  is  a  step  beyond  the  demands  which  they 
officially  put  forward,  but  they  make  no  secret  of  their  further  aims. 
It  has  frequently  been  objected  to  these  unions,  that  they  crush 
individual  excellence,  and  reduce  society  to  a  dead  uniform  level ;  and 
an  eloquent  apologist  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  October,  admits  the 
charge,  but  justifies  it  on  the  ground  that  the  aim  of  modem  society 
is  to  enco^age  mediocrity,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  the  tendency 
of  fiavHge  life  is  to  give  pre-eminence  to  individnal  strength**'  We 
agree  that  the  tendency  of  society  in  general  la  towards  onifoniiity, 
and  perhaps  this  should  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  blessiug  of 
civilisation ;  perhaps  tht3  vision  of  the  discoverer  of  la  vtriti^  soclole 
is  about  to  be  realised  :  *^  BcEormaiB  on  ne  dira,  plus  les  hommeE,  on 
dira  rhomme,  car  tons  les  hommee  serout  egaux  en  force,  en  intel- 
ligence, en  bonheur.  Ni  grands,  ni  pctits,  ni  riches,  ni  pauvresj  ear 
tons  les  hommes  auront  la  mirme  taille.  Cost  k  pome  si  on  potirra  dire 
toi  et  moi,  car  chacun  se  reconnaitra  dans  le  premier  passant  venu/* 
But  if  this  millennium  is  at  hand  it  is  a  consummation  to  which  anioniflni 
in  its  present  form  will  have  contributed  in  a  very  partial  manner.  It 
jfl  true  that  one  great  object  of  the  system  is  to  distribute  the  general 
eanungE  more  eijiially  amongst  a  certain  class,  and  that^  in  faott  it 
does  very  much  narrow  the  distance  between  a  clever  and  ti  etimisy 

*  Ho  adds  the  happy  il1ti«tr»tton  of  the  Icelanders  whg  uflod  to  «xpoa«  thatr 
aew-bom  mfanta  in  tho  snow,  by  which  proccn  tbe  iroftkly  wc(m  IdUod  (xff  iOd 
the  soiatid  witvi  itrtingthi5nod ;  nnd  tu^tirif  thj&t  th«  opponiiBtii  of  unionism  oiigllt 
to  revive  the  pt«clt«^.  Wi>  of^  mitry  hf.  do<{«  i^ot  giro  bin  nuthAritv  fttr  this 
cimaui  trait  of  antiquity;  for,  nlthotigU  wo  ttxc  tolerably  Ckmilfar  with  the  ^^iigSi^ 
wo  ha,v9  n^rerhtLfipeatd  to  %ht  upi>i»  tiny  fncti  of  Umh  Itiftd  i  w(»  wi^ro  utriu^  that 
hnhim  UKd  to  \m  thrawn  aut  mta  the  inow  frctjucntly  enough,  hut  we  ihaqgtat 
they  ^Fvm  me^nt  to  h«  Ufl  thctre^ 
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mker;  bat  the  effect  npon  all  who  are  outside  the  magic  circle  is 
T617  different.  So  far  from  having  a  tendency  to  bring  all  men  to 
a  leTel,  whether  they  are  strong  or  weak,  qnick  or  doll,  onionism 
seeb  to  create  or  perpetuate  an  anstocracy^of  labour,  banded  together 
by  community  of  interest,  feeling,  and  association,  and  acting  as  one 
aurn,  not  only  against  the  capitalist,  but  also  against  the  vast  mass 
of  unskilled  industry  which  the  masters  tell  us,  probably  with  truth, 
is  always  ready  to  rush  into  the  field  of  labour,  but  is  kept  at  a 
disiince  by  the  compact  organisation  of  the  workman's  guilds.  It 
is,  in  &ct,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  more  ready  means  of  action 
igiinst  these  hungry  new-comers,  that  they  now  seek  the  definitive 
removal  of  all  legal  disabilities.  They  feel  towards  their  untrained 
fellow-countrymen  a  little  as  the  Australians  do  towards  the  Chinese, 
wium  they  see  swarming  into  the  country  by  the  thousand,  under- 
selling them  in  all  the  labour  markets,  and  living  on  sixpence  a  day. 
!Diey  say,  **  If  we  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on,  from  a  pedantic 
deference  to  free  trade,  we  shall  be  improved  off  the  face  off  the  earth, 
ud  our  grandsons  will  wear  pig-tails  and  worship  Fo-hi.  These 
Cdestials  must  recognise  the  charms  of  cleanliness  and  matrimony, 
most  admit  the  inferiority  of  opium  to  tobacco,  and  must  otherwise 
huh  to  appreciate  the  costly  elements  of  decent  life,  before  we  can 
sUow  them  to  compete  with  us."  Just  so  reason  the  artisans  :  **  The 
labourers  must  combine  for  themselves,  and  form  some  notion  of 
vhat  an  En^shman  ought  to  attempt  to  bring  up  a  family  upon 
before  we  allow  them  to  come  and  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths. 
If  they  follow  our  example,  they  will  extort  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
good  things  of  the  earth  from  l^eir  employers,  who  now  monopolize 
the  lion*s  share,  only  because  no  one  has  ever  dreamt  of  chaUenging 
tbor  title ;  but  if  we  now  throw  open  the  field  of  labour,  we  shall 
sink  to  their  level,  and  the  friture  of  the  working  classes  will  be 


In  carrying  out  their  ol]ject  of  securing  the  higher  branches  of 
Uxmr  from  being  overstocked,  the  workmen  have  constructed  that 
iniiuite  system  of  troublesome  regulations  which  seems  so  amusing  to 
erefj  one  who  is  not  an  employer  of  labour,  and  some  of  which  dis« 
play  an  ingenuity  of  meddlesomeness  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
officials  of  the  Horse  Guards.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  facts  of  even  the  great  disputes,  which  check  a  leading  trade 
for  months, — the  tailors'  leg,  for  instance,  was  harder  to  understand 
tban  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question ;  and  no  stranger  can  hope  to 
bow  the  rights  of  the  little  contests  which  seem  to  be  perpetually 
'oenrring  in  all  the  smaller  trades.  But  it  is  plain  that  a  large  part 
<tf  these  quarrels  are  caused  by  a  pedantic  adherence  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  rules  devised  wiUi  the  view  of  keeping  intruders  out  of 
the  trade,  and  from  which  they  will  endure  no  deviation,  even  when 
not  menaced  by  a  dangerous  competition.  They  seem  to  be  always 
TOL.  rr,  Q 
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on  the  look-oat  for  a  breach  of  these  bj-laws,  and  by  4  vezaliooB 
enforcement  of  the  letter  have  greatly  contribnted  to  the  attitude  of 
antagonism  which  the  masters  now  present.  The  employers  feel  that 
fresh  concessions  are  being  wrong  from  them  in  evfvry  emergen^, 
and  that  the  fence  within  which  they  are  imprisoned  is  being  con- 
tinually strengthened.  And  it  seems  dear  that  the  nnsparmg  ose  tke 
unions  have  made  of  their  newly-won  power  has  caused  between 
masters  and  men  an  unfriendly  feeling,  which  must  not  be  aaeribed 
to  the  mere  natural  antagonism  between  labour  and  capital. 

In  feeling  their  way  towards  the  object  they  seek  the  workmen 
have  fallen  into  many  deplorable  errors.  They  have  entan^d  them- 
selves in  many  absurdities,  and  are  responsible  for  much  oppressiiHi, 
and  muG^,  moreover,  be  content  to  be  blamed  for  the  crimes  of 
associates  who  have  made  the  name  of  trade  unionist  a  reproadi. 
But  considered  apart  from  the  misdeeds  of  ignorant  and  violent  ptr> 
iisans,  is  the  end  itself  which  they  have  in  view  so  outrageous  that 
those  who  entertain  it  can  be  authoritatively  declared  to  be  seekiBg 
an  object  which  is  improper  and  in^olitie,  and  one  which  stateamm 
and  lawyers  are  bound  to  discourage  ?  **  The  end  may  be  poliiio  or 
impolitic,  moral  or  immoral,"  answers  the  ablest  defender  of  unioBi, 
*^  but  it  is  what  everybody  does  all  the  world  over;  and  why  make 
artisans  righteous  by  Act  of  Parliament  when  everybody  else  m^  an 
as  he  pleases?**  He  makes  the  protection-loving  artisan  argue, 
<<How  many  {^prentices  may  a  solidtor  take?  Can  a  hamster 
move  freely  from  the  Bolls  Court  to  the  Northern  Circuit  ?  Can  a 
London  physician  feel  pulses  with  impunity  in  a  country  town? 
Flourishing  city  firms  are  not  always  ready  to  divide  their  profits 
among  a  greater  number  of  partn^s,  and  why  is  the  huge  trading 
concern  which  is  known  as  a  trades'  union  called  upon  to  exerdae 
more  self-sacrifice  ? 

"  What  nation  among  all  my  foes  is  free 
IVom  crimes  as  foul  as  asy  charged  on  me.*' 

We  do  not  think  the  unionists  ought  to  be  gratified  with  sndi  a 
defence,  which  recalls  the  special  pleading  of  Mr.  Self-will  in  "  PD- 
grim*s  Progress."  He  said,  **  To  have  to  do  with  other  men's  wives 
had  been  practised  by  David,  God's  beloved ;  and,  therefore,  he  could 
do  it.  He  said,  to  have  more  women  than  one  was  a  tiling  tiiat 
Solomon  practised;  and,  therefore,  he  could  do  it.  He  said  thai 
Sarah  and  the  godly  wives  of  Eg3rpt  lied,  and  so  did  Bahab ;  and, 
tiierefi^e,  he  could  do  it.  He  said  that  the  disciples  went  at  tiie 
bidding  of  their  Master,  and  took  away  the  owner's  ass ;  and,  tb«pe- 
fore,  he  could  do  so  too.  He  said  that  Jacob  got  the  inheritance  of 
his  father  in  a  way  of  guile  and  dissimulation ;  and,  therefca«,  he 
could  do  so  toa" 

There  is  to  the  working  man's  understanding  mueh  naked  logical 
foroo  in  this  reasoning;  but  these  ingenious  arguments  failed  to 
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open  to  Mr.  Sdf-wiU  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  city,  and  are  seldom 
ibnnd  to  do  good  service  to  the  claimant  who  relies  npon  them  in 
the  tiEurs  of  earth;  it  is  tme  that  soldiers  ratten, — nobody  will 
readily  forget  the  famons  **  non  mi  rieordo ''  of  the  46th  foot ; 
that  solicitors  form  a  close  corporation  into  which  it  is  very  difficult 
for  honest  poverty  to  obtain  admission ;  and  that  divines  make 
the  Hie  of  a  heretic  a  burden  to  him ;  but  this  is  a  miserable 
trgmnent  for  those  whose  motto  is  ''All  men  are  brethren/'  and 
Mho  promise  to  abolish  ill-will  and  ignorance,  and  to  place  a  roast 
goose  and  apple-sance  on  every  man's  board.  We  have  small  respect 
for  the  tu  quoque  line  of  argument;  and  if  the  unionists  have 
BO  more  to  say  for  themselves  than  that  they  are  as  unselfish  as  law- 
yers, and  as  little  fettered  by  professional  etiquette  as  soldiers  and 
^lynmans,  it  will  be  long  before  they  win  such  a  measure  of  public 
eonfidence  as  will  enable  them  to  leave  their  mark  on  this  generatioB. 
If  kw,  ph3r8icy  divinity,  and  the  army  be  four  great  monopolies  main- 
taioed  at  the  e^qMnse  of  society,  they  are  not  supported  for  the 
hcasefit  of  their  own  members,  font  of  the  community  at  large.  If  we 
tn  to  set  up  a  fifth,  and  greater,  by  their  side,  it  must  be  for  a  better 
reason  than  that  ^ere  are  four  subsisting  already.  But  after  all,  none 
hnt  the  merest  outsiders  can  be  swayed  by  such  arguments,  for  those 
^0  dure  in  the  privileges  of  these  envied  monopolies  will  be  slow 
to  a^mt  the  justice  of  the  comparison.  Curates  grow  gray  on  the 
wages  they  earned  at  five-and-twenty,  while  they  are  compelled  to  see 
fifings  filled  up  by  abler  or  more  pushing  juniors,  who  flock  into  the 
pRrfession  unsifted  by  any  clerical  union.  Middle-aged  lawyers  and 
iodon  see  the  cream  of  the  business  devoured  by  over-worked  and 
ov«r-rated  nei^bours,  and  have  to  scramble  for  the  unsatisfying 
leddue  with  a  daily  increasing  multitude  of  new-comers :  good  reason 
have  they  to  wish  that  the  Temple  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
were  indeed  as  chary  of  admitting  {^prentices  as  the  Glassblowers' 
Union,  and  as  severe  against  professional  brethren  who  work  too  fast 
or  too  well  as  the  Society  of  Brioklayers. 

We  think  something  more  can  be  said  in  defence  of  a  trades'  union 
than  that  in  looking  keenly  after  its  own  interjBsts  it  obeys  the  ordi- 
nary instincts  of  carnivorous  civilised  man.  Our  knowledge  of  social 
science  is  still  so  imperfect,  that  we  cannot  certainly  say  that  these 
hodiee  will  not  in  the  end  benefit  even  those  outsiders  whom  they 
appear  to  injure.  Pauperism  is  so  wide-spread  and  so  contagious  a 
disease,  and  the  instances  of  cure  are  so  rare  and  doubtful,  that  we 
eaa  hardly  hope  that  a  chance  of  slightly  higher  wages  would  produce 
ttiek  eifeci  on  the  huge  mass  of  suffering  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  Those  who  have  &llen  into  this  condition,  and  the  large  class 
^Huoh  is  always  on  ^e  verge,  have  been  accustomed  to  live  from 
head  to  month,  and  to  see  everybody  about  them  doing  the  same. 
From  thu  state  they  can  <mly  be  raised  as  a  body  by  a  public  feeling 

q2 
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arising  among  themselves  in  favonr  of  forethought  and  self-denial, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  only  means  by  which  this  can  be  effected 
is  the  formation  among  these  poorer  classes  of  associations  analogous 
to  trades*  unions.  When  all  the  members  of  these  leagues  had 
common  objects  before  them,  it  would  soon  be  perceived  that  their 
present  childish  recklessness  must  be  fatal  to  success ;  but  until  the 
labourers  have  taken  some  steps  in  this  direction,  it  is  possible  that 
the  seemingly  cruel  policy  of  the  trades'  unions  may  be  the  truest 
kindness.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
the  untrained  labourers  to  have  before  their  eyes  an  example  of  what 
their  fellows  have  achieved  by  energy,  economy,  and  combination, 
than  suddenly  to  have  a  new  field  thrown  open  to  them  before  they 
have  learnt  to  use  its  fruits  with  advantage.  If  all  the  starving  East- 
enders  could  become  carpenters  and  masons  to-morrow,  we  might  see 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  indefinitely  widened,  and  that  class  of 
well-to-do  workmen  whose  position  is  not  at  an  unapproachable 
distance  from  that  of  the  day-labourer  might  disappear ;  and,  with 
the  means  of  comparison,  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  poor  man 
to  improve  his  condition  might  cease.  Perhaps  the  workmen  are 
right,  and  it  is  better  that  the  unskilled  labourer  should  go  to  some 
oUier  region  where  he  will  find  the  members  of  his  own  class  in 
the  ergoyment  of  comforts  which  he  could  never  have  learnt  to 
appreciate  at  home,  than  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  and 
bring  down  his  betters  and  the  whole  labouring  community  to  a  dead 
hopeless  level.  Perhaps  these  associations  are  the  seeds  from  which 
a  new  order  of  things  is  to  arise,  when  no  trade  will  ever  be  over- 
stocked, and  when  an  industrious  workman  out  of  employ  will  be  a 
horrid  reminiscence  of  the  barbarous  past.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
hardly  disposed  to  share  in  these  aspirations ;  but  we  believe  the 
causes  which  raise  or  depress  large  classes  are  so  little  understood, 
that  no  one  ought  to  take  upon  himself  to  assert  that  these  hopes  are 
altogether  visionary.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  grave  social  and 
political  dangers  which  attend  the  large  development  of  the  principle 
of  association ;  but  if  we  are  never  to  take  a  step  in  advance  until  we 
have  mapped  out  the  whole  course  of  the  unknown  future,  we  shall 
sit  still  all  our  lives ;  and  although  the  very  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
mises these  men  make  casts  a  doubt  over  their  reality,  we  cherish  a 
hope  that  all  classes  may  benefit  by  these  schemes,  although  not, 
perhaps,  to  the  extent  or  in  the  shape  now  contemplated  by  their 
promoters. 

But,  further,  the  present  state  of  things  is  unwholesome.  It  is  a 
serious  evil  for  a  large  body  of  men  to  live  under  a  system  which  the 
law  plainly  declares  to  be  noxious,  while  it  admits  its  own  powerless* 
ness  to  check  it.  We  think,  too,  that  a  greater  amount  of  individoal 
freedom  would  be  granted  by  large  responsible  bodies  than  prevaili 
at  present  under  the  sway  of  the  small  cliques  vribose  arijtqnsi  it 
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innked  ni  by  the  law.  This  ia  no  mere  conjectnro,  for  it  is  already 
obo^rable  tiiat  the  small  local  associations  are  far  more  apt  to  devise 
and  enforce  vexations  mles  than  are  the  large  central  boards.  It  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  community  if  the  workman  gains  a 
li^t  to  consider  himself  a  member  of  a  recognised  and  honourable 
body,  not  of  a  semi-secret  conspiracy,  whose  proceedings  are  being 
jeakmsly  scanned  by  hostile  lawyers,  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  slip 
which  shall  bring  it  within  the  mischief  of  an  elastic  statute.  We 
▼odd  therefore  grant  to  these  bodies  as  full  a  share  of  liberty  as  is 
enjoyed  by  those  societies  in  whose  objects  the  law  scents  no  taint  of 
iny  of  those  many  evil  characteristics  which  our  Constitution  abhors. 
An  doubts  about  their  money  being  their  own  should  be  removed,  if, 
on  ieonsideration,  they  persist  in  feeling  uneasy  on  that  score,  and 
their  by-laws  should  be  interpreted  by  the  law  courts,  and  should 
be  binding  upon  all  who  voluntarily  submit  to  them  with  their  eyes 
open.  This  last  qualification  is  an  important  one,  for  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  evidently  do  not  intend  to  rest  from  their  labours 
when  they  have  won  the  unfettered  freedom  for  which  they  now  ask. 
It  is  plain  that,  although  they  probably  have  at  their  backs  most  of 
die  best  workmen,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  large  body  of  dissentients 
who  persist  in  taking  their  own  course,  and  with  whom  what  the 
workmen  consider  public  opinion  has  little  weight.  These  men  the 
unionists  long  to  restrain  by  something  more  potent  than  moral  force. 
Ihey  argue  that  these  nonconformists  get  the  benefit  of  the  combina- 
tions which  they  refase  to  join,  and  therefore  should  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  man  must 
sometimes  pay  rates  at  the  bidding  of  a  local  majority  for  objects  which 
he  abhors.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  old  arguments  for  church  rates 
now  uttered  by  such  very  different  lips.  We  need  hardly  say  we  are 
not  prepared  to  allow  trades*  unions  to  gird  on  the  weapon  which  has 
dn^ed  from  the  grasp  of  the  English  Church,  but  we  do  not  think 
this  inclination  to  make  extravagant  demands  is  any  reason  for  denying 
more  moderate  concessions.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  will  be  much  easier  to  protect  individuals  from  oppression  on  the 
part  of  a  lawful  society  which  has  corporate  funds  to  be  laid  hold  of 
and  office-holders  to  be  imprisoned,  than  it  now  is,  where  nobody 
knows  who  are  the  members  and  governors,  or  where  the  property  is 
to  be  found. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  **  picketing;"  by  which 
we  mean  the  practice  of  drawing  a  live,  bodily,  cordon  of  workmen 
roond  the  premises  of  an  obstinate  employer,  with  the  view  of 
wanung  off  applicants  for  work.  We  have  little  doubt  this  is 
inihiwfal,  however  peaceable  the  demeanour  or  calmly  philosophic 
the  arguments  of  all  the  individual  8entr3nnen  may  be;  but  if  it 
^oold  prove  possible  to  do  it,  and  still  keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the 
law,  we  think  the  law  should  be  strengthened.    If  the  end  sought  for 
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is  bona  fide  to  infonn  straDgers  thai  a  strike  exists,  and  to  ezj^ain 
the  grounds  of  it,  this  can  readily  be  aecomplished  by  other  means. 
We  doubt  if  any  tailoress  in  London  was  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  of  the  strike  of  1867 ;  but  if  the  real  object  is,  as  we  firmly 
believe  it  is,  to  annoy  and  intimidate  by  bringing  before  men*s  eyes 
a  portion  of  the  tremendous  force  which  is  held  in  reserve,  this  is 
what  the  law  must  sternly  prohibit.  The  remedy,  to  be  effBctoal, 
must  be  severe  and  easDy  applied.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
workmen's  proposal  to  try  all  such  cases  before  a  higher  court,  which 
in  practice  will  rarely  meet  until  long  after  the  whole  affidr  is  at  an 
end,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Still  more  objectionable  is  the  woik- 
men*s  demand  that  such  offenders  shall  be  tried  by  a  court  whose 
peculiar  constitution  and  exceptional  rules  of  evidence  are  intended 
to  give  the  prisoner  unusual  advantages.  If  our  rules  of  evidence 
sometimes  work  injustice,  let  them  be  set  right  in  the  interest  of 
everybody  alike :  if  workmen  are  anxious  to  sit  upon  juries,  it  b 
possible  that  tradesmen  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  yield  them  a  share 
in  the  privilege  of  serving  their  country  for  fourpence  a  day ;  but  do 
not  let  us  insult  judge  and  jury  by  suspecting  their  impartiality,  or 
make  a  lasting  distinction  between  employers  and  employed  by  trying 
the  offences  of  workmen  before  an  abnormally  constituted  court. 


MY  IDEAL. 


Small,  frail  of  figure,  young ;  and  like  a  child 
For  utter  trust  and  large  and  loving  eyes ; 
With  hair  like  golden  seaweed,  running  wild 
In  glistening  clusters  to  a  tiny  waist ; 
A  rosebud  mouth,  with  sayings  not  too  wise. 
But  very  sweet  to  hear ;  a  satin  skiu, 
White  mostly,  but  flushed  faintly  from  within 
With  rosy  lights, — as  when  a  lamp  is  placed 
Within  a  porcelain  vase, — as  though  a  rose 
With  blown,  white  heart  were  slowly  growing  red. 
Like  pearls  entwined  with  blossoms,  she  shall  wed 
To  Nature's  charms  all  grace  that  art  bestows. 
She  shi^l  bo  pure  and  true  enough  to  greet 
A  poor  relation  in  the  gaping  street ! 

W.  C. 


PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTER  LXXin. 
AMAHnUM  ni£. 

Miss  Eftingham's  life  at  this  time  was  not  the  happiest  in  the  world. 
Her  lines,  as  she  once  said  to  her  friend  Lady  Laura,  were  not  laid 
for  her  in  pleasant  plaees.  Her  residence  was  still  with  her  annt, 
and  she  had  come  to  find  that  it  was  almost  impossible  any  longer  to 
eodnre  Lady  Baldock,  and  qnite  impossible  to  escape  from  Lady 
Baldock.  In  former  days  she  had  had  a  dream  that  she  might 
escape,  and  live  alone  if  she  chose  to  be  alone ;  that  she  might  be 
independent  in  her  life,  as  a  man  is  independent,  if  she  chose  to  live 
after  that  fashion ;  that  she  might  take  her  own  fortune  in  her  own 
hand,  as  tha  law  certainly  allowed  her  to  do,  and  act  with  it  as  she 
might  please.  But  latterly  she  had  learned  to  understand  that  all 
tibis  was  not  possible  for  her.  Though  one  law  allowed  it,  another 
law  disaUowed  it,  and  the  latter  law  was  at  least  as  powerful  as  the 
fonnsr.  And  then  her  present  misery  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
slid  was  now  banished  from  the  second  home  which  she  had  formerly 
]]QS9essed.  Hitherto  she  bad  always  been  able  to  escape  from  Lady 
Ikidock  to  thiii  honge  oi  lier  Iriond,  but  now  such  escape  was  out  of 
\he  qncstion.  Lady  Laura  and  Lord  Ghiltem  lived  in  the  same  house, 
ittd  Tiokt  could  not  11  vd  ^ith  them. 

Lady  Baldock  nnderstDod  all  this,  and  tortured  her  niece  ac- 
eordingly.  It  was  not  prcmiditated  torture.  The  aunt  did  not 
mesn  to  make  her  tiii^cc'y  liie  o  burden  to  her,  and,  so  intending, 
i^U^matieallj  work  upon  a  principle  to  that  effect.  Lady  Baldock, 
m  doubt,  desired  to  do  her  duty  conscientiously.  But  the  result 
Wis  torture  to  poor  Viokt,  and  a  strong  conviction  on  the  mind  of 
nch  of  the  two  ladies  that  thu  other  was  the  most  unreasonable  being 
in  the  world. 

The  aunti  in  these  days,  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  talk  of  poor 
Lord  Chiltcm..  This  arose  pai  tly  from  a  belief  that  the  quarrel  was 
filial,  and  thai,  therefore,  thore  would  be  no  danger  in  aggravating 
Vsojat  by  this  expreij^ion  of  pity, — ^partly  frt>m  a  feeling  that  it  would 
bi  better  that  her  niece  should  marry  Lord  Chiltem  than  that  she 
abotild  not  marry  at  all f— and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  general 
principle  thai,  an  fihe  thought  it  right  to  scold  her  niece  on  all 
i,  thit  might  be  best  done  by  taking  an  opposite  view  of  all 
to  that  taken  by  the  niece  to  be  scolded.     Yiolet  was 
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supposed  to  regard  Lord  Ghiliem  as  having  sinned  against  her,  and 
therefore  Lady  Baldock  talked  of  "  poor  Lord  Chiltem/'  As  to  the 
other  lovers,  she  had  hegon  to  perceive  that  their  conditions  were 
hopeless.  Her  daughter  Augusta  had  explained  to  her  that  there 
was  no  chance  remaining  either  for  Phineas,  or  for  Lord  Fawn,  or 
for  Mr.  Appledom.  '<  I  believe  she  will  be  an  old  maid,  on  purpose 
to  bring  me  to  my  grave,"  said  Lady  Baldock.  When,  therefore. 
Lady  Baldock  was  told  one  day  that  Lord  Chiltem  was  in  the  house, 
and  was  aski^ig  to  see  Miss  Effingham,  she  did  not  at  once  faint 
away,  and  declare  that  they  would  all  be  murdered, — as  she  would 
have  done  some  months  since.  She  was  perplexed  by  a  double  duty. 
If  it  were  possible  that  Violet  should  relent  and  be  reconciled,  then 
it  would  be  her  duty  to  save  Violet  from  the  claws  of  the  wild  beast. 
But  if  there  was  no  such  chance,  then  it  would  be  her  duty  to  poor 
Lord  Chiltem  to  see  that  he  was  not  treated  with  contumely  and 
ill-humour. 

'*DoeB  she  know  that  he  is  here?**  Lady  Baldock  asked  her 
daughter. 

'<  Not  yet,  mamma.** 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  I  suppose  she  ought  to  see  him.  She  has 
given  him  so  much  encouragement  i  *' 

'<  I  suppose  she  will  do  as  she  pleases,  mamma." 

*'  Augusta,  how  can  you  talk  in  that  way  ?  Am  I  to  have  no  con- 
trol in  my  own  house  ?  **  It  was,  however,  soon  apparent  to  her  that 
in  this  matter  she  was  to  have  no  control. 

'*  Lord  Chiltem  is  down-stairs,**  said  Violet,  coming  into  the  room 
abraptly. 

'*  So  Augusta  tells  me.     Sit  down,  my  dear.*' 

*<  I  cannot  sit  down,  aunt, — ^not  just  now.  I  have  sent  down  to 
say  that  I  would  be  with  him  in  a  minute.  He  is  the  most  impatient 
soul  alive,  and  I  must  not  keep  him  waiting.** 

*'  And  you  mean  to  see  him  ?  '* 

**  Certainly  I  shall  see  him,**  said  Violet,  as  she  left  the  room. 

'*  I  wonder  that  any  woman  should  ever  take  upon  herself  the  charge 
of  a  niece  i  **  said  Lady  Baldock  to  her  daughter  in  a  despondent  tone, 
as  she  held  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  In  the  meantime,  Violet  had 
gone  down-stairs  with  a  quick  step,  and  had  then  boldly  entered  the 
room  in  which  her  lover  was  waiting  to  receive  her. 

*•!  have  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  me,  Violet,"  Bwd  Lord 
Chiltem-  There  was  gtill  in  his  face  something  of  savagery, — an 
espresfiion  partly  of  anger  and  partly  of  rosolutiou  to  tame  the  thing 
with  wbieh  he  was  angry.  Violet  did  not  regard  the  anger  half  so 
keenly  as  she  did  that  resolution  of  taming.  An  angry  lord,  Bbo 
thought,  ehe  could  ^ndare,  but  nho  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being 
tiimed  by  any  one. 

*'  ^liy  should  I  not  come  ?''  she  said*     '^  Of  course  I  come  wheo 
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I  WIS  told  that  yon  were  here.  I  do  not  think  that  there  need  be  a 
qoairel  between  ns,  because  we  have  changed  onr  minds/ 

'*  Such  changes  make  quarrels,**  said  he. 

"  It  shall  not  do  so  with  me,  unless  you  choose  that  it  shall,"  said 
Tiolei  "  Why  should  we  be  enemies, — ^we  who  have  known  each 
other  since  we  were  children  ?  My  dearest  friends  are  your  father 
ind  your  sister.     Why  should  we  be  enemies  ?  '* 

''  I  have  come  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  I  have  ill-used 


"Dl-used  me  I  Certainly  not.  Has  any  one  told  you  that  I  have 
lecnsedyou?** 

"No  one  has  told  me  so.*' 

"Then  why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

"Because  I  would  not  have  you  think  so, — ^if  I  could  help  it.  I 
M  not  intend  to  be  rough  with  you.  When  you  told  me  that  my 
fife  was  disreputable ** 

"  Oh,  Oswald,  do  not  let  us  go  back  to  that.  What  good  will 
it  dor* 

"  But  you  said  so." 

"I  think  not.*' 

"I  believe  that  that  was  your  word, — the  harshest  word  that  you 
could  use  in  all  the  language.** 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  harsh.  If  I  used  it,  I  will  beg  your  pardon. 
Only  let  there  be  an  end  of  it.  As  we  think  so  differently  about  life 
in  general,  it  was  better  that  we  should  not  be  married.  But  that  is 
settled,  and  why  should  we  go  back  to  words  that  were  spoken  in 
biste,  and  which  are  simply  disagreeable  ?  '* 

"  I  have  come  to  know  whether  it  is  settled.*' 

"Certainly.  You  settled  it  yourself,  Oswald.  I  told  you  what  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  I  used  language  which  I 
should  not  have  used.  Then  you  told  me  that  I  could  not  be  your 
wife; — and  I  thought  you  were  right,  quite  right.** 

"  I  was  wrong,  quite  wrong,**  he  said  impetuously.  *'  So  wrong, 
that  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  if  you  do  not  relent.  I  was  such  a 
fool,  that  I  cannot  forgive  myself  my  folly.  I  had  known  before  that 
I  eoold  not  live  without  you ;  and  when  you  were  mine,  I  threw  you 
»way  for  an  angry  word.** 

"  It  was  not  an  angry  word,**  she  said. 

"  Say  it  again,  and  let  me  have  another  chance  to  answer  it." 

"  I  think  I  said  that  idleness  was  not, — ^respectable,  or  something 
like  that,  taken  out  oi  a  copy-book  probably.  But  you  are  a  man 
vho  do  not  like  rebukes,  even  out  of  copy-books.  A  man  so  thin- 
skinned  as  you  are  must  choose  for  himself  a  wife  with  a  softer 
tongue  than  mine." 

"I  win  choose  none  other ! "  he  said.  But  still  he  was  savage  in 
lu8  tone  and  in  his  gestures.     '*  I  made  my  choice  long  since,  as  you 
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know  well  enoa^.  I  do  not  change  easily.  I  cannot  change  in 
this.  Violet,  say  that  you  will  be  my  wife  once  more,  and  I  will 
swear  to  work  for  you  like  a  coal-heaver." 

**  My  wish  is  that  my  husband, — should  I  ever  have  one, — should 
work,  not  exactly  as  a  coal-heaver.** 

«  Come,  Violet,*'  he  said, — and  now  the  look  of  savagery  departed 
from  him,  and  there  came  a  smUe  over  his  face,  which,  however,  had 
in  it  more  of  sadness  than  of  hope  or  joy, — **  treat  me  fairly,— or 
rather,  treat  me  generously  if  you  can.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
ever  loved  me  much.** 

**  Very  much, — years  ago,  when  you  were  a  boy.** 

'*£ut  not  since  ?  If  it  be  so,  I  had  better  go.  Love  on  one  side 
only  is  a  poor  affair  at  best.** 

"  A  very  poor  aflGiir." 

<'  It  is  better  to  bear  anything  than  to  try  and  make  out  life  with 
that.     Some  of  you  women  never  want  to  love  any  one.** 

'*  That  was  what  I  was  saying  of  myself  to  Laura  but  the  other 
day.  With  some  women  it  is  so  easy.  With  others  it  is  so  difficult, 
that  perhaps  it  never  comes  to  them.** 

"And  with  you?'* 

**  Oh,  with  me .    But  it  is  better  in  these  matters  to  confine 

oneself  to  generalities.  If  you  please,  I  will  not  describe  myself 
personally.    Were  I  to  do  so,  doubtless  I  should  do  it  falsely.*' 

**  You  love  no  one  else,  Violet  ?  ** 

**  That  is  my  affair,  my  lord.'* 

**  By  heavens,  and  it  is  mine  too.  Tell  me  that  you  do,  and  I  will 
go  away  and  leave  you  at  once.  I  will  not  ask  his  name,  and  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more.  If  it  is  not  so,  and  if  it  is  possible  that  yoa 
should  forgive  me ** 

"  Forgive  you  I    When  have  I  been  angry  with  you  ?  " 

"  Answer  me  my  question,  Violet.** 

"  I  will  not  answer  you  your  question, — ^not  that  one." 

«<  What  question  will  you  answer  ?  ** 

«Any  that  may  concern  yourself  and  myself.  None  that  may 
concern  other  people.** 

'*  You  told  me  once  that  you  loved  me.** 

*'  This  moment  I  told  you  that  I  did  so, — ^years  ago.*' 

"  But  now  5^** 

**  That  is  another  matter.** 

"  Violet,  do  you  love  me  now  ?  ** 

"  That  is  a  point  blank  question  at  any  rate,**  she  said. 

"And  you  will  answer  it  ? ** 

"  I  must  answer  it, — ^I  suppose." 

"WeU,  then?" 

"  Oh,  Oswald,  what  a  fool  you  are !  Love  you  I  of  coarse  I  Ioto 
you.    If  you  can  nnderstand  anything,  you  ought  to  know  that  I  htsm 
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never  loved  soy  one  else ; — ^ihat  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  I 
never  ghaU  We  any  one  else.  I  do  love  yon.  Hiere.  Whether  yon 
throw  me  away  from  yon,  as  yon  did  the  other  day, — ^with  great  scorn, 
mind  yon, — or  come  to  me  with  sweet,  beautiful  promises,  as  you  do 
DOW,  I  shall  love  you  all  the  same.  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  if  you  will 
not  have  me ;  can  I  ?  When  you  run  away  in  your  tantrmns  because 
I  quote  something  out  of  the  copy-book,  I  can't  run  after  you  ?  It 
would  not  be  pretty.  But  as  for  loving  you,  if  you  doubt  that,  I  tell 
yoQ,  you  are  a — fool."  As  she  spoke  the  last  words  she  pouted 
cot  htf  lips  at  him,  and  when  he  looked  into  her  face  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He  was  standing  now  with  his  arm  round 
htf  waist,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  look  into  her  face. 

"I  am  a  fool,"  he  said. 

''Yes ; — ^you  are ;  but  I  don't  love  you  the  less  on  that  account." 

**  I  win  never  doubt  it  again." 

"  No ; — do  not ;  and,  for  me,  I  will  not  say  another  word,  whether 
yon  choose  to  heave  coals  or  not.  You  shall  do  as  you  please.  I 
meent  to  be  very  wise  ; — ^I  did  indeed." 

"You  are  the  grandest  girl  that  ever  was  made." 

«<I do  not  want  to  be  grand  at  all,  and  I  never  will  be  wise  any 
more.  Only  do  not  frown  at  me  and  look  savage."  Then  she  put 
op  her  hand  to  smooth  his  brow.  *'  I  am  half  afraid  of  you  still,  you 
iDow.  There.  That  will  do.  Now  let  me  go,  that  I  may  teU  my 
aimi  J)oring  the  last  two  months  she  has  been  full  of  pity  for  poor 
Lord  Chiltem." 

"  It  has  been  poor  Lord  ChiUem  with  a  vmigeance  t "  said  he. 

''But  now  that  we  have  made  it  up,  she  will  be  horrified  again  at 
an  your  wickednesses.  You  have  been  a  turtle  dove  lately ; — ^now 
yoQ  win  be  an  ogre  again.  But,  Oswald,  you  must  not  be  an  ogre  to 
ae." 

As  soon  as  she  could  get  quit  of  her  lover,  she  did  tell  her  tale  to 
Lsdy  Baldock.  '<  You  have  accepted  him  again  I  "  said  her  aunt, 
holding  up  her  hands.  ''  Yes, — I  have  accepted  him  again,"  replied 
Toilet.  "  Then  the  responsibility  must  be  on  your  own  shoulders," 
aud  her  aunt;  ''I  wash  my  hands  of  it."  That  evening,  when  she 
discussed  the  matter  with  her  daughter,  Lady  Baldock  spoke  of  Violet 
md  Lord  Chiltem,  as  though  their  intended  marriage  were  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  which  she  most  deplored.  i 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

THE   BEOINNINO   OF   THB  END. 

The  day  of  the  debate  had  come,  and  Phineas  Finn  was  still  sitting 
in  his  room  at  the  Colonial  Office.  But  his  resignation  had  been 
sent  in  and  accepted,  and  he  was  simply  awaiting  the  coming  of  his 
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successor.  About  noon  his  successor  came,  and  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  resigning  his  arm-chair  to  Mr.  Bonteen.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  gentlemen  leaving  offices  give  up  either  seals  or  a  port- 
folio. Phineas  had  been  put  in  possession  of  no  seal  and  no  portfolio ; 
but  there  was  in  the  room  which  he  had  occupied  a  special  arm-chair, 
and  this  with  much  regret  he  surrendered  to  the  use  and  comfort  of 
Mr.  Bonteen.  There  was  a  glance  of  triumph  in  his  enemy's  eyes, 
and  an  exultation  in  the  tone  of  his  enemy's  voice,  which  were  very 
bitter  to  him.  *'  So  you  are  really  going  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Bonteen. 
**  Well ;  I  dare  say  it  is  all  very  proper.  I  don't  quite  understand 
the  thing  myself,  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right.'*  '<It  isn't 
easy  to  understand  ;  is  it  ?'*  said  Phineas,  trying  to  laugh.  But  Mr. 
Bonteen  did  not  feel  the  intended  satire,  and  poor.  Phineas  found  it 
useless  to  attempt  to  punish  the  man  he  hated.  He  left  him  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  went  to  say  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  his 
late  chief. 

**  Good-bye,  Finn,"  said  Lord  Cantrip.  *'  It  is  a  great  trouble  to 
me  that  we  should  have  to  part  in  this  way." 

**  And  to  me  also,  my  lord.     I  wish  it  could  have  been  avoided." 

**  You  should  not  have  gone  to  Ireland  with  so  dangerous  a  man  as 
Mr.  Monk.    But  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now." 

'<  The  milk  is  spilt ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

*'  But  these  terrible  rendings  asunder  never  last  very  long,"  said 
Lord  Cantrip,  **  unless  a  man  changes  his  opinions  altogether.  How 
many  quarrels  and  how  many  reconciliations  we  have  lived  to  see  I 
I  remember  when  Gresham  went  out  of  office,  because  he  could  not 
sit  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  yet  they  became  the 
fastest  of  political  friends.  There  was  a  time  when  Plinlimmon  and 
the  Duke  could  not  stable  their  horses  together  at  all ;  and  don't 
you  remember  when  Palliser  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  hopes  of 
office  because  he  had  some  bee  in  his  bonnet?"  I  think,  however, 
that  the  bee  in  Mr.  Palliser's  bonnet  to  which  Lord  Cantrip  was 
alluding  made  its  buzzing  audible  on  some  subject  that  was  not 
exactly  political.  '<  We  shall  have  you  back  again  before  long,  I 
don't  doubt.  Men  who  can  really  do  their  work  are  too  rare  to  be 
left  long  in  the  comfort  of  the  benches  below  the  gangway."  This 
was  very  kindly  said,  and  Phineas  was  flattered  and  comforted.  He 
could  not,  however,  make  Lord  Cantrip  understand  the  whole  troih. 
For  him  the  dream  of  a  life  of  politics  was  over  for  ever.  He  had 
tried  it,  iiiitl  h  rded  bejoiid  iiis  utmost  iiDjiiis;  but,  m  spito  l*1 

hiH  BUCccB^t  li  .11  aid  hod  crumbled  to  piece 9  beneath  his  feot^ 
luid  he  knew  that  ho  could  uover  recover  the  niche  in  Ib^  worid'e 
gallery  which  he  was  now  leaving. 

That  fiamc  afternoon  he  met  Mr.  Gr&nhtwx  in  qiiq  of  tho  piusn^s 
leading  to  the  House ^  sud  the  Prime  Minister  put  hi^  arm  through 
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that  of  onr  hero  as  they  walked  together  into  the  lohhy.  '<  I  am 
sorry  that  ve  are  losing  yon/*  said  Mi.  Grosham. 

**  You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  lost/*  said  Phineas. 

«*  These  things  will  occur  in  political  life/*  said  the  leader ;  '<  but  I 
think  that  they  seldom  leave  rancour  behind  them  when  the  purpose 
is  declared,  and  when  the  subject  of  disagreement  is  marked  and 
imderstood.  The  defalcation  which  creates  angry  feeling  is  that 
which  has  to  be  endured  without  previous  warning, — ^when  a  man 
votes  against  his  party, — or  a  set  of  men,  from  private  pique  or  from 
some  cause  which  is  never  clear.**  Phineas,  when  he  heard  this, 
knew  well  how  terribly  this  very  man  had  been  harassed,  and  driven 
nearly  wild,  by  defalcation,  exactly  of  that  nature  which  he  was 
attempting  to  describe.  '<  No  doubt  you  and  Mr.  Monk  think  you 
are  right,"  continued  Mr.  Gresham. 

"  We  have  given  strong  evidence  that  we  think  so,**  said  Phineas. 
"  We  give  up  our  places,  and  we  are,  both  of  us,  very  poor  men.'* 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,  you  know,  not  so  much  in  your  views  on  the 
question  itself, — which,  to  tell  the  truth;  I  hardly  understand  as  yet.** 

"  We  will  endeavour  to  explain  them.'* 

''  And  "wUi  do  so  very  clearly,  no  doubt.  But  I  think  that  Mr. 
Monk  was  wrong  in  desiring,  as  a  member  of  a  Government,  to  force  a 
measure  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  Government  as  a  body  does 
not  desire  to  initiate, — at  any  rate,  just  now.*' 

''  And  therefore  he  resigned/*  said  Phineas. 

**  Of  course.  But  it  g terns  to  me  that  he  failed  to  comprehend  the 
only  way  in  which  a  greut  p.irty  can  act  together,  if  it  is  to  do  any 
service  in  thi^  country,  D an 't  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am  blaming 
hha  o[r  you/' 

**  I  am  nobody  in  this  matter/'  said  Phineas. 

"  I  can  assnre  you,  Mr-  Finn,  that  we  have  not  regarded  you  in 
tbai  light,  and  I  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  be 
ailtbg  together  again  on  the  same  bench.*' 

Neither  on  the  Treasury  bench  nor  on  any  other  in  that  House  was 
he  to  mi  again  after  this  f^^hion  I  That  was  the  trouble  which  was 
rra^iSjig  liis  spirit  nt  thi^  moment,  and  not  the  loss  of  his  office !  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  venture  to  think  of  remaining  in  London  as 
a  mismber  of  PajUamont  with  no  other  income  than  that  which  his 
father  eould  allow  him,  even  if  he  could  again  secure  a  feat  in  Parlia- 
meuL  When  he  had  first  been  retume'd  for  Loughshane  he  had 
juEEured  his  fiiendB  Hhat  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  be  a  bar  to  his  practice  in  the  Courts*  He  had 
now  been  five  ycai'S  a  member ^  and  had  never  once  made  an  attempt 
Jil  doing  any  part  of  a  barrister's  work.  He  had  gone  altogether  into 
A  di&r« lit  line  of  Ufo,  ai^d  bad  been  most  successful ; — so  successful 
that  men  told  him,  and  womeo  more  frequently  than  men,  that  his 
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eareer  had  been  a  miracle  of  saccess.  Bat  there  had  been,  as  he  had 
well  known  from  the  first,  this  drawback  in  the  new  profession  which 
he  had  chosen,  that  nothing  in  it  could  be  permanent.  They  who 
sneceed  in  it,  may  probably  succeed  again ;  but  then  the  success  is 
intermittent,  and  there  may  be  years  of  hard  work  in  opposition,  to 
which,  unfortunately,  no  pay  is  assigned.  It  is  almost  imperative,  as 
he  now  found,  that  they  who  devote  themselves  to  such  a  profession 
should  be  men  of  fortune.  When  he  had  commenced  his  work, — ^at 
the  period  of  his  first  return  for  Loughshane, — ^he  had  had  no  thought 
of  mending  his  deficiency  in  this  respect  by  a  rich  marriage.  Nor 
had  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  seek  a  marriage  for  that 
purpose.'  Such  an  idea  would  have  been  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
him.  There  had  been  no  stain  of  premeditated  mercenary  arrange- 
ment upon  him  at  any  time.  But  circumstances  had  so  fiallen  out 
with  him,  that  as  he  won  his  spurs  in  Parliament,  as  he  became  known, 
and  was  placed  first  in  one  office  and  then  in  another,  prospects  of 
love  and  money  together  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  ventured  on, 
leaving  Mr.  Low  and  the  law  behind  him, — ^because  these  prospects 
were  so  alluring.  Then  had  come  Mr.  Monk  and  Mary  Flood  Jones, 
— and  everything  around  him  had  collapsed. 

Everything  around  him  had  collapsed, — with,  however,  a  terrible 
temptation  to  him  to  inflate  his  sails  again,  at  the  cost  of  his  truth 
and  his  honour.  The  temptation  would  have  affected  him  not  at  all, 
had  Madame  Goesler  been  ugly,  stupid,  or  personally  disagreeable. 
But  she  was,  he  thought,  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen, 
the  most  witty,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  charming.  She  had 
offered  to  give  him  everything  that  she  had,  so  to  place  him  in  the 
world  that  opposition  would  be  more  pleasant  to  him  than  office,  to 
supply  every  want,  and  had  done  so  in  a  manner  that  had  gratified  all 
his  vanity.  But  he  had  refused  it  all,  because  he  was  bound  to  the 
girl  atFloodborough.  My  readers  wiH  probably  say  that  he  was  not  a 
true  man  unless  he  could  do  this  without  a  regret.  When  Hiineas 
thought  of  it  all,  there  were  many  regrets. 

But  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  resolve  on  his  part,  that  if  any  man 
had  ever  loved  the  girl  he  promised  to  love,  he  would  love  Mary 
Flood  Jones.  A  thousand  times  he  had  told  himself  that  she  had  not 
the  spirit  of  Lady  Laura,  or  the  bright  wit  of  Violet  Effingham,  or 
the  beauty  of  Madame  Goesler.  But  Mary  had  charms  of  her  own  that 
were  more  valuable  than  them  all.  Was  there  one  among  the  three 
who  had  trusted  him  as  she  trusted  him, — or  loved  him  with  the 
same  satisfied  devotion  ?  There  were  regrets,  regrets  that  were  heavy 
on  his  heart ; — ^for  London,  and  Parliament,  and  the  clubs,  and  Down* 
ing  Street,  had  become  dear  to  him.  He  liked  to  think  of  himself  as 
he  rode  in  the  park,  and  was  greeted  by  all  those  whoso  greeting  was 
the  most  worth  having.  There  werejregrets, — ^sad  regrets.  But  flw 
girl  whom  he  loved  better  than  the  parks  and  the  ohibs, — beftlar  i 
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than  WestminsiCT  and  Downing  Street,  should  nevor  know  that  they 
kdexiBted. 

These  thoaghts  were  ninning  through  his  mind  even  while  he  was 
ligteningto  Mr.  Monk,  as  he  propounded  his  theory  of  doing  justice  to 
Irebnd.  This  might  probably  be  the  last  great  debate  in  which 
Phineas  would  be  able  to  take  a  part,  and  he  was  determined  that  he 
would  do  his  best  in  it.  He  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this  day,  if, 
as  Wis  generally  supposed,  the  House  would  be  adjourned  before  a 
dirision  could  be  obtained.  But  he  would  remain  on  the  alert  and 
see  how  the  thing  went.  He  had  come  to  understand  the  forms  of 
the  place,  and  was  as  well-trained  a  young  member  of  Parliament  as 
any  there.  He  had  been  quick  at  learning  a  lesson  that  is  not  easily 
learned,  and  knew  how  things  were  going,  and  what  were  the  proper 
moments  for  this  question  or  that  form  of  motion.  He  could  antid- 
paie  a  count-out,  understood  the  tone  of  men's  minds,  and  could  read 
the  gestures  of  the  House.  It  was  very  little  likely  that  the  debate 
ihrnld  be  over  to-night.  He  knew  that ;  and  as  the  present  time  was 
fte  evening  of  Tuesday,  he  resolved  at  once  that  he  would  q>eak  as  early 
as  he  could  on  the  following  Thursday.  What  a  pity  it  was,  that 
with  one  who  had  learned  so  much,  all  his  learning  should  be  in 
vain! 

At  about  two  o'clock,  he  himself  succeeded  in  moving  the  adjourn- 
Bent  of  the  debate.  This  he  did  from  a  seat  below  the  gangway,  to 
whieh  he  had  removed  himself  from  the  Treasury  bench.  Then  the 
HoQse  was  up,  and  he  walked  home  with  Mr.  Monk.  Mr.  Monk, 
nnoe  he  had  been  told  positively  by  Phineas  that  he  had  resolved  upon 
resigning  his  office,  had  said  nothing  more  of  his  sorrow  at  his  friend's 
resolve,  but  had  used  him  as  one  political  friend  uses  another,  telling 
him  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  hopes  as  to  this  new  measure  of  his, 
and  taking  counsel  with  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  fight  should  be 
ibnght.  Together  they  had  counted  over  the  list  of  members,  mark- 
ing these  men  as  supporters,  those  as  opponents,  and  another  set,  now 
more  important  than  either,  as  being  doubtful.  From  day  to  day  those 
who  had  been  written  down  as  doubtful  were  struck  off  that  third  list, 
and  put  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  who  were  either 
rapportos  or  opponents.  And  their  different  modes  of  argument 
were  settled  between  these  two  allied  orators,  how  one  should  take 
this  line  and  the  other  that.  To  Mr.  Monk  this  was  very  pleasacnt. 
He  was  quite  assured  now  that  opposition  was  more  congenial 
to  his  sphit,  and  nKnre  fitting  for  him  than  office.-  There  was  no  doubt 
to  him  as  to  his  future  sitting  in  Parliament,  let  the  result  of  this 
contest  be  what  it  might.  The  work  which  he  was  now  doing,  was 
the  woriL  for  which  he  had  been  training  himself  all  his  life.  While 
he  had  been  forced  to  attend  Cabinet  Councils  from  week  to  week,  he 
hid  been  depressed.  Now  he  was  exultant.  Phineas  seeing  and 
ttdentanding  all  this,  said  but  little  to  his  friend  of  his  own 
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prospeets.  As  long  %&  this  pleasant  battle  was  raging,  he  could  fight 
in  it  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  man  he  loved.  After  that  there 
would  be  a  blank. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  fail  to  have  a  majority  after  Daubeny^s 
speech  to  night/'  said  Mr.  Monk,  as  they  walked  together  down 
Parliament  Street  through  the  bright  moonlight. 

'*  He  expressly  said  that  he  only  spoke  for  himself,**  said  Phineas. 

*'  But  we  know  what  that  means.  He  is  bidding  for  office,  and  of 
course  those  who  want  office  with  him  will  vote  as  he  votes.  We  have 
abready  counted  those  who  would  go  into  office,  but  they  will  not 
carry  the  whole  party." 

'*  It  will  carry  enough  of  them.'*  ^ 

*'  There  are  forty  or  fifty  men  on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  as 
many  perhaps  on  ours,**  said  Mr.  Monk,  **  who  have  no  idea  of  any 
kind  on  any  bill,  and  who  simply  follow  the  bell,  whether  into 
this  lobby  or  that.  Argument  never  touches  them.  They  do  not  even 
look  to  Uie  result  of  a  division  on  their  own  interests,  as  the  making 
of  any  calculation  would  be  laborious  to  them.  Their  party  leader  is 
to  them  a  Pope  whom  they  do  not  dream  of  doubting.  I  never  can  quite 
make  up  my  mind  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  that  there  should  be  such 
men  in  Parliament.** 

"  Men  who  think  much  want  to  speak  often,*'  said  Phineas. 

"  Exactly  so, — and  of  speaking  members,  God  knows  that  we  have 
enough.  And  I  suppose  that  these  purblind  sheep  do  have  some 
occult  weight  that  is  salutary.  They  enable  a  leader  to  be  a  leader, 
and  even  in  that  way  they  are  useful.  We  shall  get  a  division  on 
Thursday.** 

<<  I  understand  that  Gresham  has  consented  to  that." 

''  So  Batler  told  me.  Palliser  is  to  speak,  and  Barrington  Erie. 
And  they  say  that  Bobson  is  going  to  make  an  onslaught  specially  on 
me.     We  shall  get  it  over  by  one  o*clock.** 

<'  And  if  we  beat  them?**  asked  Phineas. 

*'  It  will  depend  on  the  numbers.  Everybody  who  has  spoken  to 
me  about  it,  seems  to  think  that  they  will  dissolve  if  there  be  a 
respectable  majority  against  them.'* 

*'  Of  course  he  will  dissolve,**  said  Phineas,  speaking  of  Mr.  Gresham ; 
"  what  else  can  he  do  ?  ** 

"  He  is  very  anxious  to  carry  his  Irish  Beform  Bill  first,  if  he  can 
do  so.  Good-night,  Phineas.  I  shall  not  be  down  to-morrow  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done.  Come  to  me  on  Thursday,  and  we  will  go  to 
the  House  together.*' 

On  the  Wednesday  Phineas  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Low. 
There  was  a  dinner  party  in  Bedford  Square,  and  Phineas  met  half- 
a-dozen  barristers  and  their  wives, — ^men  to  whom  he  had  looked  up 
as  successful  pundits  in  the  law  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  who 
since  that  time  had  ahnost  learned  to  look  up  to  him.    And  now 
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they  treated  him  ^th  that  eonrteoiiBness  of  maimer  which  miecees  in 
life  always  begete.  There  waf  a  jadge  there  who  was  Tery  eivil  to  him ; 
and  the  judge's  wife  whom  he  had  taken  down  to  dinner  was  very 
groeions  to  him.  The  judge  had  got  his  prize  in  life,  and  was  there- 
fore personally  indifferent  to  the  fiftte  of  ministers ;  but  the  judge's 
wife  had  a  brother  who  wanted  a  County  Court  from  Lord  Be  Terrier, 
and  it  was  known  that  Phineas  was  giving  valuable  assistance  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  "  I  do  think  that  you  and  Mr.  Monk 
are  so  right,'*  said  the  judge's  wife.  Phineas  who  understood  how  it 
eame  to  pass  that  the  judge's  wife  should  so  cordially  approve  his  con- 
duct, could  not  help  thinking  how  grand  a  thing  it  would  be  tar  him 
to  have  a  County  Court  for  himself. 

When  the  guests  were  gone  he  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Low,  and  remained  awhile  with  them,  there  having  been  an  under- 
standing that  they  should  have  a  last  chat  together  over  the  afioirs  of 
our  hero.  "Do  you  really  mean  that  you  will  not  stand  again?" 
asked  Mrs.  Low. 

**  I  do  mean  it.  I  may  say  that  I  cannot  do  so.  My  father  is 
hardly  so  well  able  to  help  me  as  he  was  when  I  began  this  game, 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  ask  him  for  money  to  support  a  canvass." 

''It's  a  thousand  pities,"  said  Mrs.  Low. 

''I  really  had  begun  to  think  that  you  would  make  it  answer," 
said  Mr.  Low. 

"  Li  one  way  I  have  made  it  answer.  For  the  last  three  years  I 
have  lived  upon  what  I  have  earned,  and  I  am  not  in  debt.  But 
now  I  mast  begin  the  world  again.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  the 
drudgery  very  hard." 

*'  It  is  hard  no  doubt,"  said  the  barrister,  who  had  gone  through 
it  all,  and  was  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  it.  ''  But  I  suppose  you 
have  not  forgotten  what  you  learned  ?  " 

*'  Who  can  say  ?  I  dare  say  I  have.  But  I  did  not  mean  the 
drudgery  of  learning,  so  much  as  the  drudgery  of  looking  after  work ; 
—of  expecting  briefs  which  perhaps  will  never  come.  I  am  thirty 
years  old  now,  you  know." 

"  Are  you  indeed  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Low, — ^who  knew  his  age  to  a  day, 
**  How  the  time  passes*  I'm  sure  I  hope  you'U  get  on,  Mr.  Finn. 
I  4iJ  i  till  red/' 

'*  I  'AUi  sure  he  will,  if  Lo  puts  his  shoulder  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Low. 

Neither  the  lawyer  nor  bi^a  wife  repeated  any  of  those  sententious 
admonitions,  whicb  bad  almost  become  rebukes,  and  which  had  been 
m  common  in  their  monihg.  The  fall  with  which  they  had  threatened 
PfasneAi  Fimt  bud  coma  npou  him,  and  they  were  too  generous  to 
itmind  him  of  their  wisdom  and  sagacity.  Indeed,  when  he  got  up 
to  lakid  his  leave,  Mrs.  Low,  who  probably  might  not  see  him  again 
ht  y^ant,  was  q^uite  afTtictioitate  in  her  manners  to  him,  and  looked 
as  If  ahe  were  almost  minded  to  kiss  him  as  she  pressed  his  hand. 

fd^  If*  B 
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**  We  "win  come  and  see  you,"  she  said,  "  when  you  are  Master  of 
tlie  RoUs  in  BubKn." 

*'  We  shall  see  him  before  that  thundering  at  us  poor  Tories  in  the 
HouBe/'  said  Mr.  Low.  **  He  will  be  back  again  sooner  or  later." 
And  80  they  parted. 


CHAPl^R  LXXy. 

p.  p.  o. 

Ox  the  Thnrsday  morning  before  Flaneas  Trent  io  Mr.  Monk,  a  gcc- 
tlcman  called  upon  him  at  his  lodgings.  Fhineas  requested  the 
servant  to  bring  up  the  g«itlein*n*8  name,  but  tempted  perhaps  by  a 
frilling  the  gid  brMigfat  up  ikte  go&tleman  instead.  It  was  Mr. 
i^iiintuB  Slide  from  the  offioe  of  Uie  **  Banner  of  the  People.'* 

.  ''Mr.  Film,"  said  Qosntus,  with  his  hand  extended,  "I  have 
come  to  oflfer  you  the  calumet  of  peace."  Phineas  certainly  desired 
iio  8«ch  calumet.  Bat  to  refuse  a  man's  hand  is  to  declare  active 
,  mimr  after  a  £aduon  which  men  do  iiot  like  to  adopt  except  on  d^bera 
tion.  Sa  had  never  eared  a  straw  ior  the  abuse  which  Mr.  Sfide 
had  poured  upon  him,  aad  now  he  gave  fais  hand  to  the  man  of 
'^otteKi  Bui  ha  did  not  sit  down,  nor  £d  ha  ofifer  a  seat  to  Mr. 
Slide.  *'  I  know  that  as  a  man  of  sense  who  knows  the  woiid,  yon 
•  win  ace^t  the<ealnmet  of  peace,*'  continued  Mr,  SHde. 

'*  I  don't  kbow  why  I  shosid  be  asked  particulariy  to  accept  war 
«r  paaee,"  said  Phineas. 

**Well,  Mr,  Finn, — I  don't  often  quote  the  Bible;  but  those  who 
tee  Bet  lor  ms-ameti  be  against  us.  You  will  agree  to  iiiat.  Now  that 
]poii'^e(&eed  ydurself  fi>am  the  iniquiiies  of  that  sink  of  abomination 
in  Downing  Street,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  man  again." 

'fJJ^iimiy  word  yoa  are  Tery  kind." 

^^As^^Mi  and  alio  a  bMtibr.  I  suppose  you  know  tiiat  Fre  got 
'tiM  Banner  iatoury  ^ywn-  'ande  now."  Phineas  was  obliged  to 
explain  that  he  had  not  hitherto  been  made  acquainted  with  this 
great  Hierasy'  abd  •pe[Ii*i«Md  secret.  <'  Oh  dear,  yes,  altogether  so. 
We've  get  lid;  a<  ald<  Buely  ae  I  used  to  caH  him.  He  wouldn't  go 
the  pace,  and  so  we  stripped  him.  He's  doing  the  West  of  En^and 
Art  ^ikiomal  new,  iuidihtt'  Nuige  out  d<9Wn  at  Bristol.*' 

^I  hope  he^^il^ euec^ed,  Hr.  S^de.*' 

^HetlLieom  hie  mtigei:  H^  t  man  who  will  always  earn  his 
wagesy  htttJniithiBg  mmk-  W«U,  tiow,  Mr.  Fhin,  I  will  just  offer  yon 
ckie.wetd:«f  epolegyvforottr^lil^le  severitite.'* 

'<^Pri^  do  kiotlsBg  lef  tb6  kind."* 

^<  Indeed  I  ahalL  S^o/^  is  4eioty.  There  was  some  Uiings  printed 
whndi  wiaia'S  litilb  rettgb,  but  if  one  idnt  a  hiA^  rough  there  ain't 
neilaTeitc.    Ofoooiee  I  ^moie  *hm.^  Yen  know  my  ^&nd,  I  dare  say." 
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«I  only  remember  that  there  was  some  throwing  of  mud." 

'^Jnst  so.  Bat  mad  don't  break  any  bones;  does  it?  Whan 
yoo  tamed  agiunst  as  I  had  to  be  down  on  yon,  and  I  was  down 
upon  yon ; — ^that's  just  about  all  of  it.  Now  you're  coming  amosig 
uigBffi,  and  so  I  come  to  you  with  a  calumet  of  peace.*' 

*^  But  I  am  not  coming  among  you." 

"Yes  you  are,  Finn,  and  bringing  Monk  with  you."  It  was  now 
becoming  very  disagreeable,  and  Phineas  was  beginning  to  perceive 
that  it  would  soon  be  his  turn  to  say  something  rough.  *'  Now  I'll 
tell  jou  what  my  proposition  is.  If  you'll  do  us  two  leaders  a  week 
through  the  session,  you  shall  have  a  cheque  for  £16  on  the  last  day 
of  every  month.  If  that's  not  honester  money  than  what  you  got  in 
Downing  Street,  my  name  is  not  Quintus  Slide." 

"Mr.  Slide,**  said  Phineas, and  then  he  paused. 

"H  we  are  to  come  to  business,  drop  the  Mister.  It  makes 
things  go  so  much  easier." 

"  We  are  not  to  come  to  business,  and  I  do  not  want  things  to  go 
easy.  I  believe  you  said  some  things  of  me  in  your  newspaper  that 
were  very  scurrilous." 

"  What  of  that  ?     If  you  mind  that  sort  of  thing " 

*'  I  did  not  regard  it  in  the  least.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  con- 
tinue it.  I  don't  doubt  but  you  will  continue  it.  But  you  are  not 
w^me  to  come  here  afterwards." 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  turn  me  out." 

"  Just  that.     You  printed  a  heap  of  lies ^" 

"lies,  Mr.  Finn  !     Did  you  say  lies,  sir  ?  " 

«I  said  lies ; — ^lies ; — ^lies ! "  And  Phineas  walked  over  at  him  as 
though  he  were  going  to  pitch  him  instantly  out  of  the  window. 
"Ton  may  go  and  write  as  many  more  as  you  like.  It  is  your 
trade,  and  you  must  do  it  or  starve.  But  do  not  come  to  me  again." 
Tben  he  opened  the  door  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand. 

"Very  well,  sir.     I  shall  know  how  to  punish  this." 

"Exactly.  But  if  you  please  you'll  go  and  do  your  punishment 
at  ihe  office  of  the  Banner, — unless  you  like  to  try  it  here.  You 
want  to  kick  me  and  spit  at  me,  but  you  will  prefer  to  do  it  in 
piint" 

"Yes,  sir,"  sud  Quintos  Slide.  **  I  shall  prefer  to  do  it  in  print, — 
though  I  must  own  that  the  temptation  to  adopt  the  manual  violence 
of  a  ruffian  is  great,  very  great,  very  great  indeed."  But  he  resisted 
the  temptation  and  walked  down  the  stairs,  concocting  his  article  as 
he  went. 

Mr.  Quintus  Slide  did  not  so  much  impede  the  business  of  his  day 
hut  what  Phineas  was  with  Mr.  Monk  by  two,  and  in  his  place  in 
the  House  when  prayers  were  read  at  four.  As  he  sat  in  his  place, 
conscious  of  the  work  that  was  before  him,  listening  to  the  prescnta- 
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lion  of  petitions,  ftnd  to  the  fonnal  reading  of  eertain  notices  of 
motions,  which  with  the  asking  of  sundry  questions  occupied  over 
half  an  hour,  he  looked  hack  and  rememhered  accurately  his  own 
feelings  on  a  certain  night  on  which  he  had  intended  to  get  up  and 
address  the  House.  The  ordeal  hefore  him  had  then  heen  so  terrihle, 
that  it  had  almost  ohlitcrated  for  the  moment  his  senses  of  hearing 
and  of  sight.  He  had  hardly  heen  ahle  to  perceive  what  had  heen 
going  on  around  him,  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  occupy  himself 
in  recalling  to  his  memory  the  words  which  he  wished  to  pronounce. 
When  the  time  for  pronouncing  them  had  como,  he  had  found  him- 
self unahle  to  stand  upon  his  legs.  He  smiled  as  he  recalled  all  this 
in  his  memory,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  moment  in  which  he 
might  rise.  His  audience  was  assured  to  him  now,  and  he  did  not 
fear  it.  His  opportunity  for  utterance  was  his  own,  and  even  the 
Speaker  could  not  deprive  him  of  it.  During  these  minutes  he  thought 
not  at  all  of  the  words  that  he  was  to  say.  Ho  had  prepared  his 
matter  hut  had  prepared  no  words.  He  knew  that  words  would 
come  readily  enough  to  him,  and  that  he  had  learned  the  task  of 
turning  his  thoughts  quickly  into  language  while  standing  with  a 
crowd  of  listeners  around  him, — as  a  practised  writer  does  when 
seated  in  his  chair.  There  was  no  violent  heating  at  his  heart  now, 
no  dinmess  of  the  eyes,  no  feeling  that  the  ground  was  turning 
round  under  his  feet.  If  only  those  weary  vain  questions  would 
get  themselves  all  asked,  so  that  he  might  rise  and  hegin  the  work 
of  the  night.  Then  there  came  the  last  thought  as  the  House  was 
hushed  for  his  rising.  What  was  the  good  of  it  all,  when  he  would 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  there  again  ? 

But  not  on  that  account  would  he  he  slack  in  his  endeavour  now. 
He  would  he  listened  to  once  at  least,  not  as  a  suhaltem  of  the 
Government  hut  as  the  owner  of  a  voice  prominent  in  opposition  to 
the  Government.  He  had  heen  taught  hy  Mr.  Monk  that  that  was 
the  one  plan  in  the  House  in  which  a  man  with  a  power  of  speaking 
could  really  enjoy  pleasure  without  alloy.  He  would  make  the  trial, 
— once,  if  never  again.  Things  had  so  gone  with  him  that  the 
rostrum  was  his  own,  and  a  House  crammed  to  overflowing  was 
there  to  listen  to  him.  He  had  given  up  his  place  in  order  that  he 
might  he  able  to  speak  his  mind,  and  had  become  aware  that  many 
intended  to  listen  to  him  while  he  spoke.  He  had  observed  that  the 
rows  of  strangers  were  thick  in  the  galleries,  that  peers  were  stand- 
ing in  the  passages,  and  that  over  the  reporter's  head,  the  ribbons  of 
many  ladies  wore  to  be  Fceu  througU  the  bars  of  their  cage.  Yes ; — 
for  this  once  he  would  have  an  andience. 

He  spoke  for  nbout  an  hoiM^  and  ^vlulo  he  wa.^  speaking  lie  \ 
BOtUing  about  himsc^If,  whether  he  was  doing  it  well  or  iIL 
thiD^  of  himeelf  be  dtd  eay  ^ooti   after  ho  hcul   comme&ccd, — not 
gulta  begiiming  with  it,  as  though  his  mind  had  hi:en  kdvn  with  tka 
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xnAtter.  He  bad,  he  said,  found  himself  dompelled  to  renounce  his 
happy  allegiance  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  quit  the 
pleasant  company  in  which,  humble  as  had  been  his  place,  he  had  been 
allowed  to  sit  and  act,  by  his  unfortunate  conviction  on  this  great 
subject.  He  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  it  was  a  misfortune  in 
itself  for  one  so  young  as  he  to  have  couvictions.  But  his  Irish 
birth  and  Irish  connection  had  brought  this  misfortune  of  his 
country  so  closely  home  to  him  that  he  had  found  the  task  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  it  to  be  impossible.  Of  what  further  he  said, 
speaking  on  that  terribly  unintelligible  subject,  a  tenant-right  pro- 
posed for  Irish  farmers,  no  English  reader  will  desire  to  know  much. 
Irish  subjects  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  interesting  or  are  dull, 
are  debated  before  a  crowded  audience  composed  of  all  who  are 
leaders  in  the  great  world  of  London,  or  before  empty  benches,  in 
accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  moment  and  the  character  of 
the  debate.  For  us  now  it  is  enough  to  know  that  to  our  hero  was 
accorded  that  attention  which  orators  love, — ^which  will  almost  make 
an  orator  if  it  can  be  assured.  A  fall  House  with  a  promise  of  big 
type  on  the  next  morning  would  wake  to  eloquence  the  propounder 
of  a  Canadian  grievance,  or  the  mover  of  an  Indian  budget. 

Phineas  did  not  stir  out  of  the  House  till  the  division  was  over, 
having  agreed  with  Mr.  Monk  that  they  two  would  remain  through 
it  all  and  hear  everything  that  was  to  be  said.  Mr.  Ghresham  had 
already  spoken,  and  to  Mr.  Palliser  was  confided  the  task  of  winding 
up  the  argument  for  the  Government.  Mr.  Bobson  spoke  also,  greatly 
enlivening  the  tedium  of  the  evening,  and  to  Mr.  Monk  was  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  a  final  reply.  At  two  o'clock  the  division 
came,  and  the  Ministry  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three. 
"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  as  he  again  walked  home  with  Phineas, 
**  the  pity  is  that  we  are  not  a  bit  nearer  tenant-right  than  we  were 
before." 

"  But  we  are  nearer  to  it." 

"In  one  sense,  yes.  Such  a  debate  and  such  a  majority  will 
make  men  think.  But  no  ; — ^think  is  too  high  a  word ;  as  a  rule 
men  don't  think.  But  it  will  make  them  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  Many  who  before  regarded  legislation  on  the  subject 
as  chimerical,  will  now  fancy  that  it  is  only  dangerous,  or  perhaps 
not  more  than  difficult.  And  so  in  time  it  will  come  to  be  looked  on 
as  among  the  things  possible,  then  among  the  things  probable ; — ^and 
so  at  last  it  will  be  ranged  in  the  list  of  those  few  measures  which 
the  country  requires  as  being  absolutely  needed.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  public  opinion  is  made." 

"It  is  no  loss  of  time,"  said  Phineas,  "to  have  taken  the  first 
great  step  in  making  it." 

"The  first  great  step  was  taken  long  ago,"  said  Mr.  Monk, — 
taken  by  men  who  were  looked  upon  as  revolutionary  demagogues. 
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almost  aa  traitora,  because  they  took  it.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
take  any  step  that  leads  us  onwards.'* 

Two  days  after  this  Mr.  Gresham  declared  his  intention  of  dis- 
solving the  House  because  of  the  adverse  division  which  had  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Monk's  motion,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  an  Irish  Beform  Bill  through  Parliament  before  he  did  so. 
He  explained  how  expedient  this  would  be,  but  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  if  any  strong  opposition  were  made,  he  would  abandon  the 
project.  His  intention  simply  was  to  pass  with  regard  to  Ireland  a 
measure  which  must  be  passed  soon,  and  which  ought  to  be  passed 
before  a  new  election  took  place.  The  bill  was  ready,  and  should  be 
read  for  the  first  time  on  the  next  night,  if  the  House  were  willing. 
The  House  was  willing,  though  there  was  very  many  recalcitrant 
Irish  members.  The  Irish  members  made  loud  opposition,  and  then 
twitted  Mr.  Gresham  with  his  promise  that  he  would  not  go  on  with 
his  bill,  if  opposition  were  made.  But,  nevertheless,  he  did  go  on, 
and  the  measure  was  hurried  through  the  two  Houses  in  a  week. 
Our  hero  who  still  sat  for  Lough^hane»  but  who  was  never  to  sit  for 
Loughshane  again,  gave  what  assistance  he  could  to  the  Government, 
and  voted  for  the  measure  which  deprived  Loughshane  for  ever  of 
its  parliftmeTitary  honours. 

**  And  very  dirty  conduct  I  tMnk  it  was/*  said  Lord  TuUa,  when 
he  dLGCuased  the  subject  with  his  a^ent.  ''  After  being  put  in  for  the 
boroagli  tTA-ie e,  almost  free  of  expense,  it  was  very  dirty."  It  ne\*er 
occtUTcd  to  Lord  TtiUa  that  a  member  of  Parliiunent  mi|;ht  feet 
hiniE>df  obliged  to  vote  on  sueh  a  subject  in  accordance  with  bis 
judgment. 

This  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  scrambled  throngk  the  two  Houses,  and 
then  the  session  wajs  over.  The  session  was  over^  and  they  who  knew 
anything  of  the  private  concerns  of  Mr.  Pbineas  Fiim  were  aware  that 
be  was  about  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  did  cot  intend  to  reappear  on 
the  scene  which  had  known  him  so  well  for  the  last  &vo  years.  ^'  I 
eannot  tell  you  how  sad  it  makes  mo,'^  said  Mr*  Monk« 

"And  it  makes  me  sad  too/*  said  Phineas.  **  I  try  to  shako  off 
the  melancholy,  and  tell  myself  frooa  day  to  day  that  it  is  ntimnoly. 
But  it  gets  the  better  of  me  just  at  present/^ 

*^  I  feel  quite  certain  that  you  will  come  back  among  us  again," 
said  Mr.  Monk* 

"  Everybody  telk  me  so  ;  and  yet  I  feel  quite  certain  that  I  shall 
never  come  back,— never  come  back  with  a  seat  in  Parliament.  M 
my  old  tutor.  Low,  has  told  mo  scores  ol  times^  I  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  Hero  I  am,  thirty  years  of  ago,  and  I  have  not  a  shilHisg  in 
the  world,  and  I  do  not  know  bow  to  earn  one*'' 

"  Only  for  me  you  would  still  bo  receiving  ever  so  mttoh  a  year, 
and  all  would  be  pli^atant,^'  said  Mr.  Monk. 

**hu.%  bow  long  would  it  have  lasted?     The  first  moment  thai 
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Danbeny  gol  the  npper  hand  I  should  have  fjEdlen  lower  than  I  have 
fallen  now.  If  not  this  year,  it  would  have  been  the  next.  My  only 
comfort  is  in  this, — that  I  have  done  the  thing  mygelf,  and  have  not 
been  turned  out.*'  To  the  very  last,  however,  Mr.  Monk  continued 
to  ei^rees  his  opinion  that  Phineas  would  come  back,  declaring  that 
he  bad  known  no  instance  of  a  young  man  who  had  made  himself 
QseM  in  Parliament,  and  then  had  been  allowed  to  leave  it  in  early 
life. 

Among  those  of  whom  he  was  boimd  to  take  a  liqpeeial  leave,  the 
members  of  the  family  of  Lord  Brentford  wore,  of  coarse,  the  fore- 
most. Ae  had  abready  heard  of  the  reconciliation  of  Miss  Effingham 
and  Lord  Chiltem,  and  was  anxious  to  ofier  his  congratulation  to 
both  of  them.  And  it  was  essei^al  to  him  that  he  should  see  Lady 
Laora.  To  her  he  wrote  a  line,  saying  how  much  he  hoped  that  he 
sboold  be  able  to  bid  her  adieu,  and  a  time  was  fixed  for  nis  coming 
at  which  she  knew  that  she  would  naeet  him  alone.  But,  as  chance 
roled  it,  he  came  upcm  the  two  lovers  together,  and  then  remembered 
that  he  had  hardly  ever  before  been  in  the  same  room  with  both  of 
them  at  the  same  time. 

*^  Oh,  Mr.  Finn,  what  a  beautiful  speech  you  made.  I  read  every 
word  of  it,"  said  Yiolet. 

"And  I  didn't  even  look  at  it,  old  fellow,"  said  Chiltem,  getting 
np  and  putting  his  arm  on  the  other's  shoulder  in  a  way  that  was 
common  with  him  when  he  was  quite  intimate  with  the  friend 
near  him. 

"  Laura  went  down  and  heard  it,"  said  Violet.  "  I  could  not  do 
that,  because  I  was  tied  to  my  aunt.  You  ean*t  conceive  how  dutiful 
I  am  during  this  last  month." 

"  And  is  it  to  be  in  a  month,  Chiltem  ?  "  said  Phineas.  • 

"She  says  so.  She  arranges  everything^ — in  concert  with  my 
&fher.  When  I  threw  up  the  sponge,  I  simply  asked  for  a  long  day. 
'  A  long  day,  my  lord,'  I  said.  But  my  father  and  Yiolet  beiween 
them  refused  me  any  mercy." 

"  You  do  not  believe  him,"  said  Violet. 

"Not  a  word.  If  I  did  he  would  want  to  see  me  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders  again*  I  don't  doubt.  I  have  come  to  congratulate  you 
both." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Violet,  taking  his  hand  with  hearty 
kindness.  "I  should  not  have  been  quite  happy  without  one  nice 
word  from  you.** 

"  I  shall  try  and  make  the  best  of  it,"  said  Chiltem.  ''But,  I  say, 
joull  come  over  and  ride  Bonebreaker  again.  He's  down  there  at 
the  BuB,  and  Fve  taken  a  little  box  close  by.  I  ean't  stand  the 
govemor*s  county  for  hunting." 

"  And  win  your  wife  go  down  to  Willingford  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  will,  and  ride  to  hounds  a  great  deal  closer  than  I 
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can  ever  do.     Mind  you  come,  and  if  there*s  anything  in  the  stable 
fit  to  carry  yon,  you  shall  have  it.*' 

Then  ^neas  had  to  explain  that  he  had  come  to  bid  them  fare* 
well,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  he  should  ever  be  able 
to  see  Willingford  again  in  the  hunting  season.  ''  I  don't  suppose 
that  I  shall  make  either  of  you  quite  understand  it,  but  I  have  got  to 
begin  again.  The  chances  are  that  I  shall  never  see  another  fox- 
hound allmy  life. ' 

*^  Not  in  Lreland ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Chiltem. 

*'  Not  unless  I  should  have  to  examine  one  as  a  witness.  I  have 
nothing  before  me  but  downright  hard  work ;  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
must  be  done  before  I  can  hope  to  earn  a  shilling.*' 

"  But  you  are  so  clever/*  said  Violet.  **  Of  course  it  will  come 
quickly.'* 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  be  impatient  about  it,  nor  yet  unhappy,"  said 
Phineas.     **  Only  hunting  won't  be  much  in  my  line." 

**  And  will  you  leave  London  altogether?**  Violet  asked. 

"  Altogether.  I  shall  stick  to  one  club, — ^Brookes's ;  but  I  shall 
take  my  name  off  all  the  others.** 

"  What  a  deuce  of  a  nuisance !  '*  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  very  happy,*'  said  Violet ;  "  and 
you  11  be  a  Lord  Chancellor  in  no  time.     But  you  won*t  go  quite  yet.'* 

"  Next  Sunday.*' 

"  You  will  return.  You  must  be  here  for  our  wedding ; — indeed 
you  must.    I  will  not  be  married  unless  you  do." 

Even  this,  however,  was  impossible.  He  must  go  on  Sunday,  and 
must  return  no  more.  Then  he  made  his  little  farewell  speech,  which 
he  could  not  deliver  without  some  awkward  stuttering.  He  would 
think  of  her  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  and  pray  that  she  might  be 
happy.  And  he  would  send  her  a  little  trifle  before  he  went,  which 
he  hoped  she  would  wear  in  remembrance  of  their  old  friendship. 

''  She  shall  wear  it,  whatever  it  is,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why," 
said  Chiltem. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  rough  bear!"  said  Violet.  "Of  course 
I'll  wear  it.  And  of  course  I'll  think  of  the  giver.  I  shall  have 
many  presents,  but  few  that  I  will  think  of  so  much."  Then  Phineas 
left  the  room,  with  his  throat  so  full  that  he  could  not  speak  another 
word. 

"  He  is  still  broken-hearted  about  you/*  said  the  favoured  lover  as 
soon  as  his  rival  had  left  the  room. 

"  It  is  not  that,**  said  Violet.  "  He  is  broken-hearted  about  every- 
thing. The  whole  world  is  vanishing  away  from  him.  I  widi  he 
could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  that  German  woman  with  aB 
the  money.'*  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  Fbiaait  htA 
never  spoken  a  word  to  any  one  as  to  the  offer  which  tho  Ommq 
woDuun  had  made  to  him. 
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It  was  on  tiie  morning  of  the  Sunday  on  which  he  was  to  leave 
London  that  he  saw  Lady  Laora.  He  had  asked  that  it  might  he  so, 
in  order  that  he  might  then  have  nothing  more  upon  his  mind.  He 
found  her  quite  alone,  and  he  could  see  by  her  eyes  that  she  had 
been  weeping.  As  he  looked  at  her,  remembering  that  it  was  not  yet 
six  years  since  he  had  first  been  allowed  to  enter  that  room,  he  could 
not  but  perceive  how  very  much  she  was  altered  in  appearance.  Then 
she  had  been  three-and-twenty,  and  had  not  looked  to  be  a  day  older. 
Now  she  might  have  been  taken  to  be  nearly  forty,  so  much  had  her 
troubles  preyed  upon  her  spirit,  and  eaten  into  the  vitality  of  her 
yontL  "  So  you  have  come  to  say  good-bye,'*  she  said,  smiling  as 
she  rose  to  meet  him. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Laura ; — ^to  say  good-bye.  Not  for  ever,  I  hope,  but 
probably  for  long." 

*'  No,  not  for  ever.  At  any  rate,  we  will  not  think  so."  Then 
she  paused ;  but  he  was  silent,  sitting  with  his  hat  dangling  in  his 
two  hands,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor.  "  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Finn,"  she  continued^  "  that  sometimes  I  am  very  angry  with  myself 
about  you." 
"  Then  it  must  be  because  you  have  been  too  kind  to  me." 
"  It  is  because  I  fear  that  I  hiave  done  much  to  ii^'ure  you.  From 
Uie  first  day  that  I  knew  you, — do  you  remember,  when  we  were 
talking  here,  in  this  very  room,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Beform 
Bill; — ^from  that  day  I  wished  that  you  should  come  among  us  and 
be  one  of  as." 

''I  have  been  with  you,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction, — ^while  it 

lasted." 

"  But  it  has  not  lasted,  uid  now  I  fear  that  it  has  done  you  harm." 

'*  Who  can  say  whether  it  has  been  for  good  or  evil  ?  But  of  this  I 

tm  sure  you  will  be  certain, — ^that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all 

the  goodness  you  have  shown  me."    Then  again  he  was  silent. 

She  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  she  wanted,  but  she  did  desire 
some  expression  from  his  lips  that  should  be  warmer  than  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude.  An  expression  of  love, — of  existing  love, — she 
would  have  felt  to  be  an  insult,  and  would  have  treated  it  as  such. 
Indeed,  she  knew  that  from  him  no  such  insult  could  come.  But  she 
was  in  that  morbid,  melancholy  state  of  mind  which  requires  the 
excitement  of  more  than  ordinary  sympathy,  even  though  that 
sympathy  be  all  painful;  and  I  think  that  she  would  have  been 
pleased  had  he  referred  to  the  passion  for  herself  which  he  had  once 
expressed.  If  he  would  have  spoken  of  his  love,  and  of  her  mistake, 
snd  have  made  some  half- suggestion  as  to  what  might  have  been 
their  lives  had  things  gone  differently, — ^though  she  would  havo 
xebuked  him  even  for  that, — still  it  would  have  comforted  her.  But 
at  tliis  moment,  though  he  remembered  much  that  had  passed  between 
them,  he  was  not  even  thinking  of  the  Braes  of  Linter.    All  that  had 
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taken  pkca  fonr  years  ago ;— and  there  had  heen  bo  niany  other 
things  since  whieh  had  moved  him  even  more  than  that!  <<Yoa 
have  heard  what  I  have  arranged  for  myself?  "  she  said  at  last. 

"  Your  father  has  told  me  that  you  are  going  to  Dresden." 

**  Yes ; — he  will  accompany  me, — coming  home  of  course  for  Par- 
liament, lb  is  a  sad  break  up,  is  it  not  ?  But  the  lawyer  says  that 
if  I  remain  here  I  may  be  subject  to  very  disagreeable  attempts  from 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  force  me  to  go  back  again.  It  is  odd,  is  it  not,  that 
he  should  not  understand  how  impossible  it  is." 

''  He  means  to  do  his  duty." 

**I  believe  so.  But  he  becomes  more  stem  every  day  to  those 
who  are  with  him.  And  then,  why  should  I  remain  here  ?  What  is 
there  to  tempt  me?  As  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband  I 
cannot  take  an  interest  in  those  things  which  used  to  charm  me.  I 
feel  that  I  am  crushed  and  quelled  by  my  position,  even  though  there 
is  no  disgrace  in  it." 

"  No  disgrace,  certainly,"  said  Phineas. 

**  But  I  am  nobody, — or  worse  than  nobody." 

**  And  I  also  am  going  to  be  a  nobody,"  said  Phineas,  laughing. 

<*  Ah ;  you  are  a  man  and  will  get  over  it,  and  you  have  many 
years  before  you  will  begin  to  be  growing  old.  I  am  growing  old 
already.  Yes,  I  am.  I  feel  it,  and  know  it,  and  see  it.  A  woman 
has  a  fine  game  to  play ;  but  then  she  is  so  easily  bowled  out,  and 
the  term  allowed  to  her  is  so  short." 

"  A  man's  allowance  of  time  may  be  short  too,"  said  Phineas. 

**  But  he  can  try  his  hand  again."  Then  there  was  another  pause. 
''I  had  thought,  Mr.  Finn,  that  you  would  have  married,"  she  said 
in  her  very  lowest  voice. 

''  You  knew  all  my  hopes  and  fears  about  that." 

**  I  mean  that  you  would  have  married  Madame  Goesler." 

«  What  made  you  think  that.  Lady  Laura  ?  " 

**  Because  I  saw  that  she  liked  you,  and  because  such  a  marriage 
would  have  been  so  suitable.  She  has  all  that  you  want.  Yon 
know  what  they  say  of  her  now  ?  " 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  " 

**  That  the  Duke  of  Omnium  offered  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  that 
she  refused  him  for  your  sake." 

''Thero  is  nothing  that  people  won't  gay; — ^nothing  od  en^^Qi/* 
&ald  Ftuneas.  Then  ho  got  up  and  took  his  leave  of  her.  Hd  aljto 
wanted  to  part  from  her  with  some  special  expression  of  offecticma 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  choose  hia  wordi.  He  had  wished  that 
fiome  allusion  Ebould  bo  mad€>  not  to  the  Braes  of  Lliiter,  but  to  th^ 
doie  conEdence  which  had  so  long  exiBt^d  between  them  ^  bat  hfi 
found  thjit  the  language  to  do  this  properly  was  wanting  to  hiio. 
Had  the  opportunity  arisan  he  would  have  told  her  now  iho  wbole 
«tory  y£  Mioy  Flood  Jones  ;  but  Iho  opportunity  did  not  come,  an4 
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be  left  her,  never  having  mentioned  the  name  of  his  Mary  or  having 
hinted  at  his  engagement  to  any  one  of  his  friends  in  London.  ^*  It 
is  better  so/*  he  said  to  himself.  ^*  My  life  in  Ireland  is  to  be  a  new 
fife,  and  why  should  I  mix  two  things  together  that  will  be  so 
diivent." 

Be  was  to  dine  at  his  lodgings,  and  then  leave  them  for  good  at  eight 
o^dock.  He  had  packed  np  everything  before  he  went  to  Portman 
Square,  and  he  returned  borne  only  jnst  in  time  to  sit  down  to  his 
sefitaiy  mutton  chop.  But  as  ho  sat  down  he  saw  a  small  note 
addressed  to  himself  lying  on  the  table  among  the  crowd  of  books, 
letters,  and  papers,  of  which  he  had  still  to  make  disposal.  It  was  a 
very  small  note  in  an  envelope  of  a  peculiar  tint  of  pink,  and  he  knew 
the  handwriting  well.  The  blood  mounted  all  over  his  face  as  he 
took  it  up,  and  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  he  opened  it.  It 
could  not  be  that  the  offer  should  be  repeated  to  him.  Slowly, 
hardly  venturing  at  first  to  look  at  the  enclosure,  he  opened  it,  and 
the  words  whieh  it  contained  were  as  follows : — 

"I learn  that  you  are  going  to-day,  and  I  write  a  word  which 
yea  will  receive  just  as  you  are  departing.  It  is  to  say  merely  this, 
•-that  when  I  left  you  the  other  day  I  was  angry,  not  with  you^  but 
vith  myself.  Let  me  wish  you  all  good  wishes  and  that  prosperity 
^Huch  I  know  you  will  deserve,  and  which  I  think  you  will  win, 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

"  M.  M.  G. 
"  Sonday  moning." 

Shocld  he  put  off  his  journey  and  go  to  her  this  very  evening  and 
claim  her  as  his  friend  ?  The  question  was  asked  and  answered  in 
a  moment.  Of  course  he  would  not  go  to  her.  Were  he  to  do  so 
there  would  be  only  one  possible  word  for  him  to  say,  and  that  word 
should  certainly  never  be  spoken.  But  he  wrote  to  her  a  reply, 
shorter  even  than  her  own  short  note. 

**  Thanks,  dear  friend.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  and  I  under- 
itand  each  other  thoroughly,  and  that  each  trusts  the  other  for  good 
wishes  aad  honest  intentions. 

"  Always  yours, 

*'  P.  P. 
"  I  write  these  as  I  am  starting.'* 

When  he  had  written  this,  he  kept  it  till  the  last  moment  in  his 
hand,  ihinlrii>g  that  he  would  not  send  it.  But  as  he  slipped  into  the 
cab,  he  gave  tibe  note  to  his  late  landlady  to  post. 

At  the  station  Bunce  came  to  him  to  say  a  word  of  farewell,  and 
^.  Bu9ce  was  on  his  arm. 
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"  Well  done,  Mr.  Finn,  well  done,"  said  Bunce.  "  I  always  knew 
there  was  a  good  drop  in  you." 

"  You  always  told  me  I  should  ruin  myself  in  Parliament,  and  so  I 
have,"  said  Phineas. 

''  Not  at  all.  It  takes  a  deal  to  ruin  a  man  if  he*s  got  the  right  sperrit. 
IVe  better  hopes  of  you  now  than  ever  I  had  in  the  old  days  when 
you  used  to  be  looking  out  for  Government  place ; — and  Mr.  Monk  has 
tried  that  too.     I  thought  he  would  find  the  iron  too  heavy  for  him." 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Mrs.  Bunce  with  her  handker- 
chief up  to  her  eyes.  '<  There*s  not  one  of  'em  I  ever  had  as  lodgers 
I've  cared  about  half  as  much  as  I  did  for  you."  Then  they  shook 
hands  with  him  through  the  window,  and  the  train  was  o£f. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  a  bitter  moment  with  the  Lord  Mayor  when 
he  leaves  the  Mansion  House  and  becomes  once  more  Alderman 
Jones,  of  No.  75,  Bucklersbury.  Lord  Chancellors  going  out  of 
office  have  a  great  fall  though  they  take  pensions  with  them  for 
their  consolation.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
leaves  the  glory  of  the  White  House  and  once  more  becomes  a  simple 
citizen  must  feel  the  change  severely.  But  our  hero,  Phineas  Finn, 
as  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  scene  of  his  many  successes,  and 
prepared  himself  for  permanent  residence  in  his  own  country,  was,  I 
think,  in  a  worse  plight  than  any  of  the  reduced  divinities  to  whom  I 
have  alluded.  They  at  any  rate  had  known  that  their  fall  would 
come.  He,  like  Icarus,  had  flown  up  towards  the  sun,  hoping  that 
his  wings  of  wax  would  bear  him  steadily  aloft  among  the  gods. 
Seeing  that  his  wings  were  wings  of  wax,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  they  were  very  good.  But  the  celestial  lights  had  been  too 
strong  for  them,  and  now,  having  lived  for  five  years  with  lords  and 
countesses,  with  ministers  and  orators,  with  beautiful  women  and 
men  of  fjEtshion,  he  must  start  again  in  a  little  lodging  in  Dublin,  and 
hope  that  the  attorneys  of  that  litigious  city  might  be  good  to  him. 
On  his  journey  home  he  made  but  one  resolution.  He  would  make 
the  change,  or  attempt  to  make  it,  with  manly  strength.  During  his 
last  month  in  London  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  sad,  depressed, 
and  melancholy H.  There  should  be  an  uad  oi  all  that  now.  Nobody 
at  home  Gbould  s^e  that  he  w&s  deproBBedH.  And  Mar)%  his  own 
Mary^  should  at  any  rate  have  no  cauae  to  think  thai  her  love  and  hiH 
own  engagement  had  ever  been  the  cause  to  him  of  depression.  Did 
he  not  value  her  love  more  than  anythmg  in  the  world  f  A  Lbouaaad 
timcH  he  told  himself  that  he  did* 

Bhe  was  there  in  the  old  hoiisie  at  Killaloe  to  greet  him*     Her 
engagement  was  an  afiatr  known  to  all  thd  totmiy,  and  »h«  had  no 
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idea  tliat  it  would  become  her  to  be  coy  in  her  love.  She  was  in  his 
inns  before  he  had  spoken  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  had  made 
her  littie  speech  to  him, — very  inandibly  indeed, — ^while  he  was 
covering  her  sweet  face  with  kisses.  **  Oh,  Phineas,  I  am  so  prond 
of  you ;  and  I  think  yon  are  so  right,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
done  it*'  Again  he  covered  her  face  with  kisses.  Could  he  ever 
hive  had  such  satisfaction  as  this  had  he  allowed  Madame  Goesler^s 
band  to  remain  in  his  ? 

On  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  he  sat  for  an  hour  down-stairs 
with  his  father  talking  over  his  plans.  He  felt, — he  could  not  but 
feel, — ihat  he  was  not  the  hero  now  that  he  had  been  when  he  was 
last  at  Killaloe, — ^when  he  had  come  thither  with  a  Cabinet  Minister 
onder  his  wing.  And  yet  his  father  did  his  best  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  such  feeling.  The  old  doctor  was  not  quite  as  well 
off  as  he  had  been  when  Phineas  first  started  with  his  high  hopes 
for  London.  Since  that  day  he  had  abandoned  his  profession  and 
was  now  living  on  the  fruits  of  his  lifers  labour.  For  the  last  two 
yean  he  had  been  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  providing  an 
income  for  his  son,  and  had  probably  allowed  himself  to  feel  that  no 
soeh  demand  upon  him  would  again  be  made.  Now,  however,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  do  so.  Could  his  son  manage  to  live 
on  two  hundred  a-year  ?  There  would  then  be  four  hundred  a-year 
left  for  the  wants  of  the  family  at  home.  Phineas  swore  that  ho 
coold  fight  his  battle  on  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  ended  the 
argmnent  by  splitting  the  difierence.  He  had  been  paying  exactly 
the  same  sum  of  money  for  the  rooms  he  had  just  left  in  London  ; 
bat  then,  while  he  held  those  rooms,  his  income  had  been  two 
thousand  a-year.  Tenant-right  was  a  very  fine  thing,  but  could  it 
be  worth  such  a  fall  as  this  ? 

"And  about  dear  Mary  ? "  said  the  father. 

"I  hope  it  may  not  be  very  long,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  about  it,  but  your  mother  says  that 
Mrs.  Flood  Jones  is  very  averse  to  a  long  engagement.'' 

**  What  can  I  do  ?  She  would  not  wish  me  to  marry  her  4aughter 
with  no  other  income  than  an  allowance  made  by  you.*' 

"  Your  mother  says  that  she  has  some  idea  that  you  and  she  might 
live  together ; — that  if  they  let  Floodborough  you  might  take  a  small 
boose  in  Dublin.  Remember,  Phineas,  I  am  not  proposing  it  myself." 

Then  Phineas  bethought  himself  that  he  was  not  even  yet  so  low 
ia  the  world  that  he  need  submit  himself  to  terms  dictated  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.     "  I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  propose  it,  sir." 

"Why so,  Phineas?" 

"Becanse  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  oppose  the  plan  even 
if  it  had  come  from  you.  Mothers-in-law  are  never  a  comfort  in  a 
boose." 

"I  never  tried  it  myself,"  said  the  doctor. 
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**  And  I  never  will  try  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mary  docs  not 
expect  any  such  thing,  and  that  she  is  Tnlling  to  wait.  If  I  can 
shorten  the  term  of  waiting  by  hard  work,  I  will  do  so.'*  11m  deci- 
sion to  winch  Phineas  had  come  on  tiiis  matter  was  probably  made 
known  to  Mrs.  Flood  Jones  after  some  miid  fashion  by  old  Mrs. 
Finn.  Notiiing  more  was  said  to  Phineas  about  a  joint  househdd ; 
hut  he  was  quite  able  to  perceive  from  the  manner  of  die  bdy 
towards  him  that  his  proposed  mother-in-law  wished  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  treating  her  daughter  very  badly.  What  did  it 
signify  ?  None  of  them  knew  the  story  of  Madame  Goesler,  and  of 
course  none  of  them  would  know  it.  None  of  them  would  ever  hear 
how  weU  he  had  behaved  to  his  little  Mary. 

But  Mary  did  know  it  all  before  he  left  her  to  go  up  to  Dabhn. 
The  two  lovers  allowed  themselves, — or  were  allowed  by  their  elders, 
one  week  of  exquisite  bliss  togethar ;  and  during  this  week,  Phineas 
told  her,  I  think,  everything.  He  told  her  everything  as  £tf  as  he 
could  do  so  vnthout  seeming  to  boast  of  his  own  successes.  How  k 
a  man  not  to  tell  such  tales  when  he  has  on  his  arm,  close  to  him,  a 
girl  who  tells  him  her  little  everything  of  life,  and  only  asks  for  his 
confidence  in  return.  And  then  his  secrets  aze  so  precious  to  her 
and  so  sacred,  that  he  feels  as  sure  of  h^  fidelity  as  though  she 
were  a  very  goddess  of  faith  and  trust.  And  the  temptation  to  tell 
is  so  great.  For  all  that  he  has  to  tell  she  kyv^es  him  the  better  and 
still  the  better.  A  man  desires  to  win  a  virgin  heart,  and  is  happy 
to  know, — or  at  least  to  believe, — ^that  he  has  won  it.  With  a  woman 
every  former  rival  is  an  added  victim  to  the  wheels  of  the  triumphant 
chariot  in  which  she  is  sitting.  <'  All  these  has  he  ksown  and  loved, 
culling  sweets  from  each  of  them.  But  now  he  has  come  to  me,  and 
I  am  the  sweetest  of  them  all."  And  so  Mary  was  taught  to  b^eve 
of  Laura  and  of  Yiolet  and  of  Madame  Goesler, — that  though  they 
had  had  charms  to  please,  her  lover  had  never  been  so  charmed  as 
he  was  now  while  she  was  hanging  to  his  breast.  And  I  think  thai 
she  was  right  in  her  belief.  During  those  lovely  summer  eveaiog 
walks  along  the  shores  of  Lou^  Derg,  Phineas  was  as  happy  as  he 
had  ever  been  at  any  moment  of  his  life. 

'<  I  shall  never  be  impatient, — ^never,*'  she  said  to  him  on  the  last 
evening.    "  All  I  want  is  that  you  should  write  to  me." 

« I  shall  want  more  than  that,  Mary." 

<'  Then  you  must  come  down  and  see  me.  When  you  do  come 
they  will  be  happy,  happy  days  for  me.  But  of  course  we  cannot  be 
married  for  the  next  twenty  years." 

"  Say  forty,  Mary." 

"  I  will  say  anything  that  you  like  ; — ^you  will  know  what  I  mean 
just  as  well.  And,  Phineas,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing, — though  it 
makes  me  sad  to  think  of  it,  and  will  make  me  sad  to  speak  of  it." 

"  I  will  not  have  you  sad  on  our  last  night,  Mary." 
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"  I  must  say  it.  I  am  beginning  to  tmdeistand  how  mach  you 
kiTe  giren  up  for  me." 

**!  have  given  np  nothing  for  yon.** 

''If  I  kad  not  been  at  Killak>e  when  Mr.  Monk  was  here,  and  if  we 
hid  Bot, — had  noi,^-<^  dear,  if  I  had  not  lored  yon  «o  rery  mnch, 
joQ  mi^  have  remained  in  London,  and  that  hidy  would  hare  been 
your  wife.'* 

"  Never !  **  said  Phineas  stonily. 

"  Would  she  not  ?  She  must  not  be  your  wife  now,  Phineas.  I 
tin  not  going  to  pretend  that  I  will  give  you  up.** 

"That  is  nnkind,  Mary.'* 

"Ok,  well ;  you  may  say  what  yon  please.  If  that  is  nnkind,  I 
am  nn&d.    It  wonH  kill  me  to  lose  yon.*' 

Had  he  done  ri^t  ?  How  could  there  be  a  doubt  about  it  ?  How 
«oidd  there  be  a  question  about  it  t  Which  of  them  had  loved  him, 
or  was  capable  of  loving  him  as  Mary  loved  him?  What  girl  was 
ever  so  sweet,  so  gracious,  so  angelic,  as  his  own  Mary?  He  swore 
to  her  that  he  was  prouder  of  winning  her  than  of  anything  he  had 
ever  done  in  all  his  life,  and  that  of  all  the  treasures  that  had  ever 
come  in  his  way  she  was  the  most  precious.  She  went  to  bed  that 
night  the  happiest  girl  in  all  Connaught,  although  when  she  parted 
from  him  she  understood  that  she  was  not  to  see  him  again  till 
Chiistmas-Eve. 

But  she  did  see  him  again  before  the  summer  was  over,  and  the 
manner  of  their  meeting  was  in  this  wise.  Immediately  after  the 
psssing  of  that  scrambled  Irish  Eeform  BiO,  Parliament,  as  the 
nader  knows,  was  dissolved.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  June, 
and  before  the  end  of  July  the  new  members  were  again  assembled 
at  Westminster.  This  session,  late  in  summer,  was  very  terrible ; 
but  it  was  not  very  long,  and  then  it  was  essentially  necessary. 
There  was  something  of  tiie  year's  business  which  must  yet  be  done, 
and  the  country  would  require  to  know  who  were  to  be  the  Ministers 
of  the  Government.  It  is  not  needed  that  the  reader  should  be 
troubled  any  further  with  the  strategy  of  one  political  leader  or  of 
another,  or  that  more  should  be  said  of  Mr.  Monk  and  his  tenant- 
right.  The  House  of  Commons  had  offended  Mr.  Gresham  by  voting 
in  a  majority  against  him,  and  Mr.  Gresham  had  punished  the  House 
of  Commons  by  subjecting  it  to  the  expense  and  nuisance  of  a  new 
election.  All  this  is  constitutional,  and  rational  enough  to  Englishmen, 
though  it  may  be  unintelligible  to  strangers.  The  upshot  on  the 
present  occasion  was  that  the  Ministers  remained  in  their  places  and 
that  Mr.  Monk's  bill,  though  it  had  received  the  substantial  honour 
of  a  second  reading,  passed  away  for  the  present  into  the  limbo  of 
abortive  legislation. 

All  this  would  not  concern  us  at  all,  nor  our  poor  hero  much, 
were  it  not  that  the  great  men  with  whom  he  had  been  for  two  years 
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so  pleasant  a  colleague,  remembered  him  with  something  of  affec- 
tionate regret.  Whether  it  began  with  Mr.  Gresham  or  with  Lord 
Cantrip,  I  will  not  say; — or  whether  Mr.  Monk,  though  now  a 
political  enemy,  may  have  said  a  word  that  brongHt  about  the  good 
deed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  just  before  the  summer  session  was  brought 
to  a  close  Phineas  received  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Cantrip : — 

**  Downing  Street,  August  4, 186 — . 
"My  dear  Mb.  Finn, — 

"  Mr  Gresham  has  been  talking  to  me,  and  we  both  think 
that  possibly  a  permanent  Government  appointment  may  be  accept- 
able to  you.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  should  this  be  the  case, 
your  services  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  country.  There  is  a 
vacancy  for  a  poor-law  inspector  at  present  in  Ireland,  whose 
residence  I  believe  should  be  in  Cork.  The  salary  is  a  thousand 
a-year.  Should  the  appointment  suit  you,  Mr.  Gresham  will  be 
most  happy  to  nominate  you  to  the  office.  Let  me  have  a  line  at 
your  early  convenience. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

**  Cantbip." 

He  received  the  letter  one  morning  in  Dublin,  and  within  three 
hours  he  was  on  his  route  to  Eillaloe.  Of  course  he  would  accept  the 
appointment,  but  he  would  not  even  do  that  without  telling  Mary  of 
his  new  prospect.  Of  course  he  would  accept  the  appointment. 
Though  he  had  been  as  yet  barely  two  months  in  Dublin,  though 
he  had  hardly  been  long  enough  settled  to  his  work  to  have  hoped  to 
be  able  to  see  in  which  way  there  might  be  a  vista  open  leading  to 
success,  still  he  had  fancied  that  he  had  seen  that  success  was  im- 
possible. He  did  not  know  how  to  begin, — and  men  were  afraid  of 
him,  thinking  that  he  was  unsteady,  arrogant,  and  prone  to  failure. 
He  had  not  seen  his  way  to  the  possibility  of  a  guinea. 

"  A  thousand  a-year !  **  said  Mary  Flood  Jones,  opening  her  eyes 
wide  with  wonder  at  the  golden  future  before  them. 

'  It  is  nothing  very  great  for  a  perpetuity,*'  said  Phineas. 

''  Oh,  Phineas  ;  surely  a  thousand  a-year  will  be  very  nice.*' 

''It  will  be  certain,"  said  Phineas,  '< and  then  we  can  be  married 
to-morrow/' 

'*  But  I  have  been  making  up  my  mind  to  watt  ever  so  long,'*  Kaid 
Mary* 

*'  Thou  your  mind  must  be  uomade/'  md  Phineas. 

WTaftt  wai  tho  nature  of  the  reply  to  Lord  CantHp  th*^  readtr  may 
imii^itie,  and  tbus  vrd  wiU  leave  our  boio  ftD  Inspector  of  Poor  ilfnitioa 
)u  tho  County  of  Cork. 


*  Oh,  Phineas ;  surely  a  thousand  a-year  will  be  very  nice." 

Phineas  Finn.    Cliftp.  Ixxvi.  Pape  256. 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  STORY  OF  LTPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   CHAECOAL-BUBNER'S   STORY. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  a  somewhat  condensed 
form,  the  statement  made  in  the  sacristan's  kitchen,  with  much 
agitation,  incoherence,  and  repetition,  by  Joachim  Miiller. 

Before  his  interview  with  the  charcoal-bnrner,  Major  von  Groll  was 
already  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  Liese  was  the  daughter  of 
bis  deceased  brother-in-law  by  the  beautiful  waitress  at  the  inn  in 
Meinberg.  But  the  question  whether  their  union  had  been  a  lawful 
one,  and  the  girl's  birth  legitimate,  was  still  doubtful  to  him.  It 
would  certainly  never  have  entered  his  head  to  conjecture  that 
Ernest,  Baron  Domberg,  had  condescended  to  such  a  mesalliance, 
but  for  the  death-bed  scene  described  by  the  priest  Souka.  The 
idea  that  he  had  so  condescended  was  very  shocking  to  Major 
von  Groll.  No  beauty,  no  sweetness,  no  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  could  excuse  so  terrible  a  breach  of  the  sacred  duties  which 
a  nobly-born  man  owes  to  his  family  and  his  race.  £ut  shocking  as 
such  a  marriage  might  be,  to  deny  and  repudiate  it  when  made  was 
more  shocking  still.  Could  Ernest  have  been  guilty  of  such  base- 
ness? The  charcoal-burner's  story  very  decisively  answered  that 
question ;  and,  moreover/ — ^if  it  was  to  be  believed, — convicted  Baron 
Domberg  of  such  an  amount  of  additional  baseness  as  made  the  Major 
aghast  to  listen  to.     It  was  briefly  this. 

After  a  year  or  two  spent  in  the  service  of  the  family  virith  whom 
he  had  left  Pyrmont,  Joachim  went  one  summer  with  his  young 
master,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  a  gay  reckless  spendthrift,  to  the 
baths  of  Meinberg.  There  they  saw  Barbara  Lehmann,  whoso 
remarkable  loveliness  was  famed  throughout  all  the  district  round. 
Many  people  came  to  the  Bose  Inn,  where  she  was  waitress,  merely 
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to  see  her.  But  no  tongae  conld  say  an  evil  word  of  the  girrs 
reputation.  The  worst  fault  that  ill-nature  could  find  with  her  was 
that  she  valued  herself  too  much  on  her  good  looks,  and  was  too 
high  and  proud  for  one  in  her  station.  Joachim's  master,  Baron 
Ernest  Domherg,  was  at  Meinberg  incognito,  and  assumed  merely 
his  two  Christian  names,  Ludwig  Ernest.  He  speedily  fell  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Barbara,  and  finding  it  hopeless  to  induce  her  to 
listen  to  his  suit  on  any  other  terms,  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her 
secretly. 

On  Joachim  she  appeared  to  ha^  exercised  unbounded  and  extra- 
ordinary influence.  He  became,  in  fact,  desperately  and  hopelesslj 
in  love  with  her.  He  did  not  know  whether  she  ever  suspected  his 
passion ;  he  only  knew  that  she  was  always  sweet  and  kind  to  him, 
and  that  he  would  willingly  have  laid  down  his  life  to  serve  her. 

The  Baron  and  Barbara  eloped  from  Meinberg,  attended  only  by 
Joachim.  They  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  T^ere 
married  by  an  old  Catholic  priest  at  an  obscure  village.  Joachim  was 
the  only  witness  of  the  marriage.  After  the  ceremony  Baron  Domberg 
took  his  bride  to  an  old  country  house  in  a  secluded  spot,  which  he 
had  hired  for  a  time.  There  he  remained  with  her  as  long  as  he 
could,  only  oc^casionally  leaving  her  to  join  his  family,  ¥^o  were 
travelling  in  Germany  from  one  gay  capital  to  another.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1847  Barbara  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  After 
this  event  she  became  very  anxious  to  have  her  marriage  acknow- 
ledged. But  her  husband  had  always  some  excellent  reason  to  allege 
for  keeping  it  secret  a  while  longer  ;  and  as  she  loved  him  devotedly, 
she  never  thought  of  disputing  his  wishes.  But  she  grew  pale, 
and  thin,  and  downcast ;  and  Joachim  fancied  that  die  began  to 
perceive  that  which  his  love-quickened  observation  in  all  that  related 
to  her  had  taught  him  for  some  time  past, — namely,  that  her  has- 
band's  love  for  her  was  cooling.  She  was  a  tie  and  a  restraint  upon 
him;  and  as  he  loved  himself  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  that  vexed  him,  and  made  him  come  to  see  her  seldomer,  and 
stay  but  a  short  time  when  he  did  come.  When  his  in£uit  daughter 
was  but  a  few  months  old  the  Baron  left  the  secluded  country  house 
for  Munich,  where  his  mother  then  lived.  And  the  visit,  thus  ended, 
proved  to  be  the  last  he  ever  paid  to  his  low-bom  bride.  From 
this  point  we  may  pursue  the  story  in  Joachim's  own  words. 

<<  Within  a  very  short  time  afterwards  we  servants  began  to  hear  a 
talk  that  Baron  Ernest  was  to  marry  a  great  heirese,  and  that  the  old 
Baroness  his  mother  had  brought  the  match  about.  At  first  I  just 
laughed  at  it  in  my  sleeve,  knowing,  as  I  thou^it,  thai  it  was  all 
foolish  gabble.  But  by-and-by  things  began  to  look  serious.  The 
Baron  was  very  smooth  and  civil  to  me  when  I  came  in  his  way,  bat 
he  shunned  me.  One  day  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sfieak  to  him,  and 
in  spite  of  hia  trying  to  avoid  me  I  went  into  his  room,  and  told  him 
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of  the  imnoTirs  that  I  had  heard.     He  was  half  frightened^  half 
angry,  bat  he  kept  himaelf  down  ;  and  he  took  a  handsome  gold  pin, 
with  a  hxigfat  red  stone  in  it,  out  of  his  cravat,  and  tamed  it  about 
in  his  fingers  whilst  I  was  speaking  to  him.     <  Pooh  ! '  said  he  at  last, 
looking  at  me  in  a  strange  way.     '  You  are  a  faithful  fellow,  Joachim, 
and  yoa  have  never  been  sufficiently  rewarded.    Take  this  little  token 
of  my  satisfaction.*     I  pushed  the  pin  awaj  from  me,  and  said  that  I 
Uianked  him,  but  that  the  best  reward  he  could  give  me  would  be  to 
declare  that  the  stories  about  his  engagement  to  the  rich  lady  were 
false*    Then  he  changed  his  tone.     '  Why  should  they  be  &lse  ? ' 
*■  Why  ?'  cried  I ;  ''  because  you  have  a  true  and  lawful  wife  living  at 
this  moment,  and  if  no  one  else  knows  it,  I  do.*     He  tried  to  laugh 
si  me,  and  to  say  that  the  marriage  with  Barbara  had  been  all  a  sham, 
and  that  he  had  supposed  I  had  known  it  as  well  as  he.     If  he 
became  a  wealthy  man  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
iar  Barbara/  for  he  would  take  care  of  her  and  the  child,  and  he 
would  behave  liberally  to  all  who  had  served  him  well.     I  could  have 
strangled  him  then  and  there,  the  false  lying  villain  I     He  saw  that  I 
looked  dangerous,  I  suppose,  for  he  made  to  the  door  as  quick  as  he 
could.    I  had  only  just  time  to  call  to  him  that  I  would  never  let 
such  a  wrong  be  done  while  I  had  breath,  before  he  was  away  down 
the  main  staircase.    In  a  minute  or  two  the  chambermaid  came  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  looked  in,  saw  me  there,  and  went  away  again. 
How  I  felt  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  tell  you,  and  it  wouldn't  matter 
to  any  one  to  know  it  if  I  could.     The  Baron  didn't  leave  me  long 
io  make  up  my  mind  what  I   would   do.      That   afternoon  I  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  valuable  pin,  the  property  of  my 
master.     The  pin  had  been  found  hidden  in  the  mattress  of  my  bed. 
**  Well,  what  was  the  good  of  my  denying,  or  protesting,  or  swear- 
ing that  I  had  never  touched  the  pin,  that  I  had  never  stolen  anything 
in  my  life  ?  Do  you  think  they  believed  my  word  against  the  Baron's  ? 
And  if  I  swore,  he  swore.     An  oath  was  nothing  to  him ;  he  had 
broken  many.    When  they  asked  him  if  he  could  speak  to  my  pre- 
vious character,  he  said  that  I  had  many  good  qualities,  and  had 
been  a  favourite  servant ;  but  he  was  grieved  to  confess  that  he  had 
noticed  little  acts  of  dishonesty  in  me  before,  and  had  hoped  to  cure 
me  by  kiodness  and  forgiveness.     He  was  as  white  as  could  be,  and 
shook  like  a  leaf,  and  he  never  once  turned  his  eyes  on  me  ;  and  all 
the  cute  law  gentlemen  they  praised  up  his  feeling  heart,  and  said 
how  hardened  I  must  be  to  rob  so  good  a  master.     That  was  m(  re 
than  I  could  bear  quietly.     I  broke  out  like  a  madman,  and  told 
what  I  knew  of  Baron  Domberg,   and  how  he  wanted  to  get  me 
out  of  the  way  because  I  was  the  only  one  that  knew  what  would 
well-nigh  ruin  him,  and  spoil  his  rich  marriage.     But  it  was  of  no 
use.     Of  course  it  was  of  no  use.     There  was  the  evidence  of  the 
pin  being  found  in  my  bed.     There  was  the  evidence  of  the  girl  who 

s2 
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bad  seen  me  alone  in  my  master's  room  looking  all  strange  and 
'flustered,*  as  she  said.  There  was  the  evidence  of  my  master  *  who 
had  been  so  good  to  me.*  I  was  guilty ;  and  what  was  worse,  I  had 
tried  to  screen  myself  by  making  vile  accusations  against  the  Baron. 
Yes ;  it  was  clear  that  I  was  a  black-hearted,  lying  wretch.  So  I 
was  condemned  to  ten  years*  imprisonment,  and  Baron  Domberg 
left  the  court  with  a  face  that  might  have  shown  any  honest  man  what 
he  was,  to  my  thinking. 

"  They  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  me,  had  my  jailers. 
Though  I  don't  say  that  they  were  bad  people,  or  treated  me  bad.  They 
did  their  duty,  I  suppose.  But  I  was  furious.  I  stormed  and  struggled 
like  a  madman.  I  was  almost  mad.  The  thought  of  what  was  in 
store  for  Barbara  was  always  before  me  ;  and  there  was  I,  the  only 
one  that  could  help  her,  the  only  one  that  could  clear  her  good  name, 
shut  up  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  The  end  of  it  was  that  I  got 
brain-fever.  That's  what  the  doctor  called  it.  When  I  began  to  know 
myself  again  I  was  weak  as  a  baby,  and  for  a  long  time  I  couldn't 
remember  clear  what  had  happened  before  they  put  me  in  prison. 
They  took  good  care  of  me  until  I  got  my  strength  again  ;  then,  of 
course,  I  had  to  work  like  the  others.  I  stayed  out  my  term,  and 
the  morning  I  stepped  outside  the  prison-doors  I  almost  wished  they 
would  close  upon  me  again.  I  had  lost  everything  in  the  world.  I 
was  a  disgraced,  ruined  man,  that  honest  folks  would  draw  their 
clothes  back  from  touching  if  they  were  told  I  had  just  been  let  out 
of  the  Zuchthaus.  Well,  and  yet, — you  may  believe  me  or  not, — I 
swear  solemnly,  and  would  if  it  was  with  my  last  breath,  that  I  was 
innocent ;  and  that  Baron  Ernest  put  that  jewel  in  my  bed  himself, — 
he  and  no  other." 

In  answer  to  some  further  inquiries,  Joachim  declared  that  on  his 
release  he  had  made  for  the  old  country  house  where  Barbara  had 
been  living  with  her  baby,  but  had  found  no  trace  of  her.  Strangers 
were  in  the  place  who  knew  nothing  of  its  former  occupants.  At  last 
he  discovered  an  old  peasant  woman  who  remembered  the  beautiful 
young  woman  that  had  lived  there  so  shut  up  and  solitary.  The  old 
woman  had  been  employed  as  servant  about  the  place.  The  beautiful 
young  woman  had  gone  away  all  of  a  sudden,  taking  her  little  girl 
with  her.  The  child  was  delicate,  and  the  old  peasant  felt  pretty  sure 
that  it  would  not  live.  He  continued  to  seek  the  unfortunate  girl  as 
best  he  could,  and  traced  her  northward  into  Hanover.  There  he 
found  the  last  sad  page  of  her  history  written  on  a  tombstone  in  a  little 
suburban  cemetery.  The  inscription  had  been  put  there  by  honeet 
Franz  Lehmann,  and  consisted  of  the  words — 

BARBARA    LEHMANN, 

AOBD  TWBNTT-TWO  TbABS. 

•<  Come  onto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  iHH 
give  you  rert." 
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And  that  was  the  end  of  the  story. 

Lieschen  had  not  been  present  during  Joachim's  recital  to  the 
M^jor.  Previous  to  drawing  forth  that  recital  it  had  been  necessary 
to  win  the  charcoal-burner's  confidence  by  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  only  good  was  meant  to  Liese,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  Major's  investigations,  right  should  be  done  to  her. 
When,  however,  Joachim  found  on  finishing  his  story  that  the  man 
to  whom  he  was  speaking  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Ernest  Domberg, 
and  the  husband  of  the  supposed  heir-at-law  to  the  late  Baron's  pro- 
perty, he  had  small  hope  that  Liese's  claims  would  fare  very  well  in 
the  Major's  hands.  But  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Major 
von  Groll  expressed  no  incredulity  of  his  statement.  The  honest 
gentleman  would  have  been  heartily  glad  could  he  have  disbelieved 
every  word  of  it,  but  he  could  not.  He  dismissed  Joachim,  bidding 
him  not  to  go  too  far  afield,  but  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted ;  and, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  gave  him  leave  to  occupy  his  old  quarters 
in  the  hunting-lodge  for  a  few  nights  longer,  as  affording  a  haunt 
where  he  might  surely  be  found  after  nightfall. 

llie  Major's  confidence  in  Yon  Schleppers  had  been  somewhat 
shaken  of  late.  It  began  to  appear  to  him  that  the  Justizrath  was  in 
the  habit  of  concealing  many  things  from  him,  and  of  acting  in  many 
matters  entirely  vTithout  reference  to  his  chiefs  opinion.  The  Major 
even  had  a  glimpse  of  the  fact  that  the  Justizrath  occasionally  de- 
manded his.  Yon  Groll's,  opinion  after  all  arrangements  which  that 
opinioii  could  modify  had  been  deoidively  made.  Before  leaving  Horn 
the  Major,  after  much  painful  hesitation,  resolved  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  sacristan.  Under  his  roof  the  girl  must  in  any  case  remain 
for  the  present.  He  was  a  much-respected  man,  full  of  years,  reputed 
wise,  and  of  unblemished  probity ;  and  the  truth  was,  that  the  Major 
felt  greatly  the  need  of  some  counsellor.  So,  when  Joachim  had 
departed,  the  Major  requested  to  be  allowed  a  private  interview  with 
the  Herr  Kiister. 

Sophie  and  Liese,  attending  to  their  domestic  concerns  in  the 
poultry-yard  and  out-buildings,  could  not  help  leaving  off  work  every 
instant  to  form  whispered  conjectures  as  to  what  possibly  could  be 
going  on.  The  charcoal-burner's  strange  emotion  at  sight  of  a 
picture  which  Liese  had  not  been  allowed  to  see ;  the  grave,  solenm 
manner  in  which  the  land- steward  had  requested  her  to  vnthdraw ; 
the  long  colloquy  that  had  then  taken  place  between  him  and  Joachim 
Miiller;  and  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  latter  without  a  word  of 
explanation, — were  all  discussed  over  and  over  again  between  the 
two  women.  Meanwhile  the  Major  was  repeating  the  main  points  of 
the  charcoal-burner's  narrative  to  the  astonished  ears  of  Simon 
Schnarcher. 

The  old  man  had  been  immensely  flattered  at  first  by  the  Major's 
announcement  that  he  wished  to  ask  his  advice.     Simon  was  by  no 
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means  the  man  to  feel  any  smallest  nusgiving  as  to  his  oim  perfect 
competence  to  advise  on  any  conceivable  subject ;  therefore  he  took 
his  seat  with  much  dignity  in  the  great  arm-chair,  prepared  to  poor 
forth  ^e  treasnres  of  his  experience  and  wisdom  for  tiie  Major's 
benefit,  and  altogether  in  a  state  of  great  complacency.  What  he 
heard,  however,  was  so  wonderful,  so  altogether  strange  and  miex- 
pected,  and  involved  so  many  possibilities  nearly  affecting  himself  and 
his  household,  that  for  once  the  sacristan  was  dnmbfonndered.  The 
Major,  in  telling  the  story,  suppressed  ilie  name  of  Barbara's  faith- 
less husband, — thus  keeping  out  of  sight  his  own  near  connection 
with  the  matter, — but  faithfully  related  all  the  particulars  given  by 
Joachim  respecting  the  alleged  marriage.  When  Yon  GroU  had 
finished  speaking  there  was  a  long  pause. 

Simon  Schnarcher  sat  grasping  the  two  arms  of  his  chair  with  his 
bony  yellow  fingers,  and  his  bushy  white  eyebrows  were  drawn  down 
in  such  fashion  as  completely  to  overshadow  the  keen  black  eyes  snnk 
deep  in  liieir  cavernous  hollows.  The  Major  waited,  standing  bolt 
upright  virith  his  back  to  the  empty  stove,  and  slowly  stroking  down 
the  long  moustache  that  drooped  with  that  deceptively  melancholy 
curve  over  his  mouth.  At  length  the  sacristan  gave  forth  an  oracular 
utterance.  "  It  all  turns  on  one  thing, — ^whether  the  young  woman 
was  reaDy  married,  or  whether  she  was  not." 

"  Jawohl." 

"  That  black  loon  can  tell  the  name  of  the  village  where  he  says 
the  ceremony  took  place  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  he  has  told  it  to  me." 

"  Then  this  is  my  advice : — you  send  some  one  to  that  village  to 
inquire  if  the  man  that  was  parish  priest  there  in  the  year  of  grace 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  is  parish  priest  there  still.  It  may 
well  be  that  he  is ;  and  if  so,  he  can  speak  to  the  truth  or  falseness 
of  the  tale.  Fm  not  fond  of  the  Papists  myself,  but  I  suppose  one 
might  get  that  much  truth  out  of  'em." 

**  Good ! "  exclaimed  the  Major,  who  began  to  think  he  had  done 
marvellously  well  in  consulting  this  Solomonic  old  man. 

The  sacristan,  in  no  wise  outwardly  moved  by  the  noble  land- 
steward's  approbation,  held  up  one  hand  as  a  sign  that  he  had  not 
yet  finished  speaking,  and  must  not  be  interrupted.  "  You  find  some 
trustworthy  person  to  send,  and  meanwhile  you  hold  your  peace 
about  this  to  every  one.  There  would  be  no  good  in  raising  false 
hopes  or  vain  imaginings  in  the  lass  or  in  the  lass's  relations  at  the 
farm.  You  say  you  can't  help  believing  what  Blackface  sajrs.  Well 
and  good ;  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  your  believing  ain't 
enough.  There  may  be  other  folks  who  don't  believe,  and  other 
folks  whose  fortunes  would  be  pretty  considerably  altered  by  Ais 
queer  thing  turning  out  to  be  truo.     Why  you've  taken  it  all  up  so 
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I  doa't  exactly  86a ;  bat  if  yon  want  the  truth,  yon  send  to  try  and 
find  out  the  priest  tiiat  married  'em, — or  didn't  marry  'em.  Yoa 
asked  for  my  advice.     Now  you've  got  it." 

"I  thank  you,  Herr  Kiister,"  said  the  Major,  offering  his  hand  with 
much  solemnity  to  the  old  man ;  '*  I  thank  you.  Your  advice  is 
excellent.  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  enter  into  an  explanation 
of  my  motives  for  being  so  much  interested  in  this  matter.  But  you 
shall  know  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  for  I  shall  follow  your  counsel 
in  all  but  one  particular.  Instead  of  sending  a  messenger  I  shall 
go  myself." 

The  Major- did  go  himself, — starting  direct  from  Horn  to  Paderbom, 
at  which  latter  place  he  took  the  railway  to  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
destination.  He  sent  a  note  to  his  wife  by  the  hands  of  Albrecht, 
informing  her  that ''  business  "  would  take  him  into  Austria  for  a  short 
time,  and  assuring  her  that  he  was  well,  and  would  be  baok  at  home 
wi^  her  on  the  fourth  day  from  that  of  his  departure. 

The  interval  was  spent  by  the  sacristan  in  a  very  singular  state  of 
mind.  First,  floating  topmost  on  the  suriace,  were  a  kind  of  myste- 
rious self-importance,  and  an  extra  amount  of  loftiness  of  demeanour 
towards  the  "  womenfolk^"  who  naturally, — poor  weak  creatures ! — 
were  dying  to  know  what  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  reveal,  but  were 
too  well-trained  to  venture  upon  any  direct  inquiries.  Below  these 
vain-^rious  emotions,  and  much  more  carefully  concealed,  was  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret  at  the  anticipation  of  Liese's  altered 
fortunes.  That  spitfire  at  the  farm  would  be  rare  and  vexed  when 
she  heard  it,  if  it  so  turned  out  that  the  lass  was  well  bom  and 
an  heiress.  And  he,  Simon  Schnarcher,  would  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  truth.  But  then  the  little  lass 
would  go  away, — go  away  feu:  enough  from  him,  and  from  Horn, 
and  from  Detmold.  Ach  leider !  It  was  a  drear,  lonely  world  for 
old  folks. 

Then  deeper  in  his  heart  than  all  this  lay  a  yearning  pity  for  Otto. 
Otto  loved  the  lass.  It  was  all  foolish  boy-and-girl  nonsense,  no 
doubt.  Still  Otto  fancied  he  loved  her,  anyway  ;  and  so  it  was  real 
enough  to  him.  Now,  if  this  maiden  proved  to  be  a  high-bom  lady, 
good-bye  of  course  to  all  love-making  between  her  and  the  sacristan's 
nephew.  Not  but  that  as  far  as  he, — Simon, — could  see.  Otto  was 
worth  any  half-dozen  of  your  fine  folks,  take  it  which  way  you  might. 
Then  there  were  twinges  of  painful  remembrance ; — how  he  himself 
had  once  looked  upon  any  connection  with  Lehmann's  Liese,  much  as 
these  great  people  would,  he  supposed,  be  apt  to  look  upon  a  con- 
nection with  Otto.  '^  But  that's  different,"  he  told  himself  obstinately; 
— "  quite,  quite  different." 

And  then  at  last  his  dogged  pride  would  give  way  for  a  moment, 
and  he  would  cry  out  with  the  hot  tears  in  his  aged  eyes, — ^*  Oh,  my 
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boy,  my  boy !  God  knows  if  I  sball  ever  see  thee  more.  And  if 
tboa  'scape  the  mnrderons  weapons  of  the  fighting  men,  thoalt 
come  back  home  to  find  the  lass  thou  lovest  gone  and  fled  oat  of 
thy  reach.  And  I  drove  thee  away, — ^I  that  promised  thy  dead 
father  to  love  thee  as  mine  own !     Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  I  " 


CHAPTEK   XXXVI. 

"  MOBLBBSE   OBLIGE.'* 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  which  had  extended  now  over 
some  five-and- forty  years,  had  Amalia  Wilhelmina  von  Groll  felt  even 
the  faintest  approach  to  the  violent  emotions  of  anger,  amazement, 
disappointment,  and  a  pervading  sense  of  utterly  impotent  spitefol- 
ness,  which  raged  in  her  bosom  when,  on  his  return  to  Detmold,  her 
husband  communicated  to  her  the  intelligence  that  there  was  a  living 
and  legitimate  daughter  of  her  dead  brother, — and,  consequently,  the 
rightful  inheritor  of  all  that  brother's  property, — at  present  residing 
in  the  obscure  townlet  of  Horn ;  and  that  he, — the  M^jor, — had 
entirely  satisfied  himself  of  the  justice  of  the  said  daughter's  claims, 
and  intended  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  their  legitimate 
satisfaction.  If  I  were  compelled  to  select  one  word  which  should 
most  comprehensively  express  the  leading  traits  in  Frau  von  Groll's 
character,  I  should  choose  "  greedy."  Frau  von  Groll  was  greedy 
of  meat  and  drink ;  greedy  of  personal  comfort ;  greedy  of  obedience, 
and  deference,  and  consideration,  from  those  around  her ;  greedj, 
above  all  things,  of  money, — as  comprising,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  her  limited  intelligence,  all  these  other  good  things. 

In  her  rage,  she  showed  her  astonished  husband  plainly  the  very 
low  position  which  he  occupied  in  her  estimation.  Her  husband  was 
a  fool  1  A  credulous,  easy,  gullible  fool !  Oh,  if  she  had  but  gone  to 
Bohemia  herself,  instead  of  trusting  to  his  incompetence !  What ! 
were  the  lying  words  of  a  Jesuitical  old  priest,  and  a  conspiracy 
trumped  up  between  wretched,  low,  cunning  peasants, — creatures 
who  could  have  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong, — to  deprive  her, — her, 
Amalia  Wilhelmina  von  Groll,  geboren  Domberg, — of  the  inheritance 
derived  from  her  family  ?  There  could  be  no  law  in  such  a  decision  1 
No  law  that  ever  was  made  would  deprive  her  of  her  property  on 

such  absurd  grounds.     And  as  to  justice .     Where  was  the  justice 

of  disappointing  all  her  hopes,  and  robbing  her  of  that  which  she  had 
come  to  look  upon  as  her  own  ?  They  would  see,  that  she  did  not  in- 
tend to  submit  tamely.  She  would  dispute  the  cause  inch  by  inch  in 
every  tribunal  in  Germany.  What  ?  It  was  not  a  question  of  law, 
but  of  honour?  Ferdinand  was  convinced  that  the  girl  Liese  was  the 
rightful  heiress  to  the  Domberg  estates,  and  therefore, — bemg 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind, — did  not  intend  to  litigate  ?     Well !  well ! 
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— even  so, — even  granting  that  Ernest  had  married  the  vile, 
abominahle,  designing  hossy,  and  had  thus  for  ever  sullied  the  glory 
of  the  family  ^scutcheon,  why  should  they  trouble  their  heads  about 
it  ?  Charity  began  at  home ;  and  people's  first  duty  was  to  take  care 
of  Uiemselves.  Why  could  they  not  give  the  girl  a  few  hundred 
thalers  as  a  marriage  dowry, — ^if,  indeed,  any  such  generosity  were 
called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  she,  for  her  part, 
could  not  altogether  admit, — and  hold  their  tongues  about  the  Dom- 
berg  estate,  and  enjoy  it  quietly  ?  This  last  utterance  shocked  and 
pained  her  husband  more  than  anything  else  she  had  said,  and  he 
answered,  with  a  face  of  intense  solemnity,  ''  But,  AmaUa,  I  fear  you 
do  not  understand,  that  would  not  be  honest, — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
nicety  of  honour  which  our  birth  and  breeding  demand  from  us !  ** 
Whereto  his  helpmate  responded  that  such  nicety  of  honour  was 
mere  "albemes  Geschwatz," — stuff  and  nonsense, — and  that  her 
husband  might  at  least  confine  the  nicety  of  his  honour  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  affiurs,  and  not  interfere  to  beggar  her,  and  rob  her 
of  her  ancestral  inheritance  f 

The  poor  Major  was  beginning  to  make  the  discovery  that  a  line  of 
conduct  regulated  strictly  by  the  **  nicest  honour"  may  be  applauded 
by  many  persons  with  enthusiasm,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  mere 
theories,  or  to  the  observance  of  certain  social  punctilios ;  but  that  it 
is  looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light  when  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
opposition  to  material  interests.  No  amount  of  scrupulousness  and 
pride  of  race  appeared  ridiculous  to  Frau  von  Groll,  so  long  as  these 
qualities  were  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  Ferdinand's  claims  upon 
others ;  but  it  was  quite  another  matter  directly  they  urged  him  to 
fiilfil  to  the  uttermost  the  just  claims  of  others  upon  him  !  All  the 
painfulness  of  opposing  his  wife  did  not,  however,  for  a  moment  shake 
Major  von  Groll  in  his  resolution. 

The  lady  felt  that  her  only  hope  lay  in  the  Justizrath  von  Schlep- 
pers.  To  him  she  flew  in  secret,  immediately  after  her  first  stormy 
interview, — the  precursor  of  many  similar  ones, — ^with  her  husband 
upon  his  return  home.  To  her  dismay,  she  found  that  wily  personage 
by  no  means  disposed  to  make  himself  the  thorough-going  partizan 
of  her  views,  which  she  had  fondly  reckoned  upon  his  proving. 
Pu88-in-boots  was  far  from  having  any  intention  of  risking  his 
reputation  to  oblige  Frau  von  Groll. 

*'  I  must  examine  the  evidence,  my  dear  madam,  if  the  Major  does 
me  the  honour  to  consult  me  legally.  And  of  course,  on  the  evidence, 
•nd  the  evidence  only,  will  my  opinion  be  formed.  I  mentioned  that 
to  you,  if  yon  remember,  at  a  former  interview." 

"I  remember  very  well  what  passed  at  that  interview,  Herr 
JTottizrath,"  said  the  lady,  boiling  with  indignation,  <<  quite  as  well 
M  you  do.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  you  may  chance  to  find  my  memory 
w  good  as  yours  on  more  points  than  one."     Upon  which  Frau  von 
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GtoU  had  flounced  out  of  tiae  Jnstizrath's  office,  leaymg  the  kwyer 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  eonld  not  be  said  to  be  aHogeiher  oom- 
fortaUe.  But  the  Ms^  did  noi  ask  for  Laiyyer  von  Sehleppen* 
professional  opinion.  He  merely  informed  him,  in  a  oart  and  rather 
cool  manner,  that  ciroomstances  had  arisen  which  made  it  desirftble 
for  him  to  remain  a.  while  longer  in  Betmold,  and  that,  conseqoMitly, 
the  writing  of  his  resignation  of  tiie  land-ste¥rard8faip  would  now 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  task  of  breaking  ihe  lamth  to  Liese  was  confided  to  Franz 
Lehnuam,  who  was  specially  charged  by  the  Major  to  spare  *'  his 
niece,*' — so  he  called  her,  and  the  words  ran  l^trongh  poor  Framr  Hke 
an  electric  shock, — the  pain  of  hearing  all  the  most  tragic  part  cf  her 
mother's  story.  By  which  the  Major  natnraUy  meant  ail  the  hds 
which  unequivocally  revealed  the  villainy  of  her  firther.  "Baron 
Domberg  acted  ill, — ^very  ill;  I  don't  deny  it,"  said  the  M^. 
<'But  I  really  do  believe  that  he  repented  at  the  last,  and  that, 
if  time  and  strength  had  bisen  granted  him,  he  would  have  nude 
reparation.  You  see  he  must  always  have  retained  some  feeling  of 
tondemess  in  his  heart  for  his  wife  Barbara ;  witness  the  care  with 
which  he  preserved  her  portrait  throughout  his  Hfe." 

To  all  which  Franz  merely  made  answer  that  he  hoped  Baron 
Domberg's  tardy  repentance  had  availed  to  obtain  pardon  above; 
though,  for  his  part,  he  didn't  much  believe  in  folks  who  only  began 
to  be  sorry  when  they  couldn't  possibly  go  on  doing  evil  any  longer. 
That,  Papist  or  Protestant,  he  had  no  doubt  the  good  priest  Sooka 
had  done  the  best  he  could  for  him.  And  that  as  to  liesohen,  tiie 
Major  might  rest  quite  easy  in  his  mind  that  he, — ^Franz, — ^wouldn't 
trouble  her  pure  spirit  by  a  too  detailed  description  of  the  conduct  of 
her  noble  father;  but  would  rather  dwell  on  the  sweetness,  beauty, 
and  affectionate  nature  of  her  peasant  mother.  Now,  the  sneer 
implied  in  those  last  words  was,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  hard  iq»on 
the  Major,  who  certainly  had  been  acting  throughout  with  great 
magnanimity.  But  Yon  GroU  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  it 
Unfortunately,  noblemen  did  occasionally  prove  to  be  vile,  and  their 
vUeness  was  more  deplorable  and  disgraceful  than  the  vileness  of  others. 
Unfortunately,  too,  human  beings  did  sometimes  degrade  themselves 
below  the  level  of  the  brutes.  But,  for  aU  that,  men  were  men,  and 
horses  were  horses ! 

Little  Liese  listened  with  pale,  scared  face,  and  parted  lips,  through 
which  the  breath  came  quickly,  to  the  revelation  of  her  gentle  birth 
and  of  the  dignities  that  awaited  her.  She  had  begged  that  Sophie 
might  bo  present  during  the  telling  of  the  '<  important  tidings  "  which 
Cousin  Franz  said  he  had  to  communicate  to  her.  And  she  sat, 
holding  the  old  woman's  hand  in  her  own,  whilst  she  listened. 
Farmor  Lehmann's  voice  was  frequently  interrupted  by  loud  exchi- 
mations  of  ecstatic  surprise  from  Sophie,  who  gave  otterance  to 
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"Ach's"  and  "Oh's,"  and  invocations  of  "Du  Lieber  Himmell** 
nmnmerable. 

Bat  Lieseben  sat  qtute  still  and  dumb.  Only  wben  tiie  farmer  put 
into  ber  bands  tbe  portndt  of  ber  motber,  wbiob  tbe  Major  bad 
desired  sbonld  be  given  to  ber,  ber  breast  beaved  and  ber  lips 
quivered,  and  sbe  burst  out  crying.  Tbat  was  ber  motberl — ber 
motber  in  all  tbe  exquisite  bloom  of  youtbful  loveliness ! — tbe  poor 
motber  wbose  dead,  wbite  face  was  among  tbe  earliest,  as  it  was  tbe 
most  indelible,  of  ber  ebildisb  memories  I  Tbis  sbe  could  take  bold 
of;  tbis  sbe  could  receive  into  ber  beart.  It  was  linked  witb  some- 
tbing  tangible  in  ber  young  Hfe.  Tbe  arrival  of  Cousin  Franz  at 
Hanover ; — the  dimly-remembered  journey  in  tbe  waggon  through 
a  white,  cold  world ; — everything  bad  seemed  white  and  cold  then, 
except  Cousin  Frwiz ; — and,  lastly,  the  being  carried  in  through  the 
huge,  dark  bam,  and  being  set  down  all  skange  and  dizzy  before 
&e  pile  of  blazing  pine-logs  in  the  kitchen  of  the  farm  at  Horn. 
Yes  ;  tbat  was  real. 

But  an  tbe  rest  was  a  dream  as  yet.  She  a  noble  young  lady ! 
Sbe,  Liese  Lehmann!  The  owner  of  wealth  wbose  amount  was 
fabulously  vast  in  ber  eyes  I  Ach  I  let  ber  take  breath  for  a  moment ! 
It  Mgbtened  ber.  It  was  a  dream, — a  strange  dream.  What ; — 
tbat  grave,  awful  gentleman  was  ber  uncle!  What,  tbat  gnadige 
Frau  who  had  inspired  ber  with  such  intense  dread  and  distant, 
bumble  reverence,  was  ber  aunt !  Ach,  Himmel !  No,  no ;  it  was 
too  impossible !  Let  them  go  away  and  leave  her  with  Sophie. 
Sopbie  was  real.  Sophie  was  her  good,  true  friend.  Bitte,  bitte ; 
would  they  leave  her  quiet  with  Sophie  ?  Sophie  led  ber  away,  and 
unfiBtstened  the  plaits  of  her  hair,  and  loosened  her  girdle,  and  made 
ber  lie  down  on  the  sacristan's  bed.  Yes,  on  the  Herr  Kiister's 
very  own  bed,  with  its  red  and  black  hangings.  But  that  was 
not  surprising.     Nothing  could  ever  be  surprising  any  more  ! 

Sbe  let  Sophie  do  as  she  would  with  her,  and  lay  quite  still  and 
passive  on  the  bed.  Presently  sbe  whispered,  **Dear  Sopbie,  would 
you  give  me  mother's  picture,  and  leave  me  quite  by  myself  a  bit  ?  '* 
And  wben  the  old  woman  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  she  clasped  tbe 
portrait  in  ber  arms  and  kissed  it,  and  cried,  **  Oh,  Otto  !  oh,  Otto !  " 

and  wept  softly.    And  then she  fell  fast  asleep  with  the  picture 

lying  against  ber  breast ! 

Little  Lieseben' s  mind  was  wearied  out  with  the  strain  of  trying  to 
receive  and  realise  these  wonders  that  had  been  told  to  her ;  and 
little  Lieseben' s  body,  —  never  very  strong,  though  sound  and 
beaMiy, — had  suffered  somewhat  lately  from  the  spirit's  constant, 
wearing  anxiety  about  her  absent  lover,  and  from  the  effort  sbe  bad 
made  to  be  brave  and  to  seem  cheerful.  And  the  tired  mind  and  tbe 
tind  body  took  refuge  in  sleep,  as  a  child  hides  its  bead  in  its 
r's  lap.     But  of  course  the  waking  had  to  come.    And  by 
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degrees  the  absolute  terror  she  had  felt  on  first  hearing  the  news  of 
her  changed  lot  wore  off,  and  left  only  wonder  and  strangeness. 
These,  too, — though  they  were  slower  in  passing  away, — did  fede 
somewhat  after  a  few  days.  Every  one  around  her  spoke  of  the 
wonderful  story,  and  that  helped  to  familiarise  her  with  its  aspect 
She  had  seen  iJie  Major  again,  who  had  called  her  "  my  dear  Elisa- 
beth," and  had  said  to  old  Sophie  that  his  niece  must  henceforth  be 
addressed  as  Fraulein  Domberg. 

The  thought  of  Otto  was  never  long  absent  from  Liese's  faithful 
breast.  When  she  became  sufficiently  collected  to  consider  what 
were  the  changes  which  this  discovery  would  make  in  her  life,  the 
delightful  idea  dawned  upon  her  that  now,  surely,  there  could  be  bo 
obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  Otto.  If  he  were  poor,  no  matter.  She 
would  be  rich.  She  had  no  clear  notion  how  long  i^  would  be  before 
she  should  begin  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  wealth ;  nor  how  it  would 
come  to  her.  But  at  least  there  could  be  no  need  that  Otto  should 
continue  to  wander  far  from  his  native  place,  and  to  lead  the  hard 
life  of  a  soldier.  She  longed,  above  all  things,  to  convey  the  news  to 
him.  But, — ach  leider  ! — ^he  was  so  far  away.  And  in  this  dreadful 
war-time,  how  was  she  sure  that  a  letter  would  reach  him  at  all? 

Sophie's  simplicity  was  quite  as  great  as  Lieschen's ;  and  the  two 
built  up  all  kinds  of  delightful  things  for  Otto,  without  a  suspicion 
that  "  Fraulein  Domberg  "  must  necessarily  be  far  removed  from  his 
sphere.  The  sacristan  knew  better,  and  dropped  a  word  of  warning 
to  Liese  on  the  subject.  He  could  not  make  his  warning  very  explicit, 
because  he  still  adhered  to  his  self-imposed  rule  of  avoiding  the 
mention  of  Otto's  name.  But  his  words  alarmed  Liese,  and  set  her 
thinking  uneasily.  Could  they  mean  to  part  her  from  Otto, — these 
grand  relations  ?  To  try  to  part  her  from  Otto,  that  was ;  for  nothing 
short  of  his  own  will  should  make  her  give  him  up.  She  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  her  next  meeting  with  the  Major.  But  she  had 
resolved,  with  all  the  strength  of  her  love,  to  say  some  word  to  him 
about  her  betrothal.  She  remembered  that  the  Major  had  spoken 
kindly  of  Otto,  and  had  seemed  to  understand  that  the  young  man 

was  very  dear  to  her.     But,  then,  that  had  been  before .    Oh, 

dear !  oh,  dear !  if  Otto  were  only  here  I  If  he  were  only  not  so  fw 
away! 

She  sat  herself  down  under  the  pear  tree,  beneath  whose  shade 
she  had  read  his  letter,  and  leant  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  thought 
of  him.  As  she  so  sat,  Joachim  Muller  passed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  and  pausing,  leant  over  it  to  look  at  her.  "  You  are 
all  alone  there,"  said  he  at  length ;  and  then  Liese  raised  her  head, 
and  he  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  '*  Ah  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "you  are  not  happy.  Do  you  take  no  pleasure 
in  your  new  fortune  7  Gott !  if  I  had  thought  it  was  only  to  make 
you  sorrowful,  I  would  have  died  rather  than  told  what  I  knew. 
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Bat, — ^fool  that  I  was, — ^why  did  I  not  remember  that  nothing  that  J 
ioocbed  coold  bring  good  to  any  one  ?  '* 

Liese  was  shocked  to  hear  him  speak  so,  and  unselfishly  tried  to 
ahake  off  her  own  melancholy  mood  to  cheer  him.  She  was  only 
thinking  of  dear  Otto,  and  wishing  he  were  near.  His  absence,  at 
ftll  events,  was  not  Joachim*s  fault.  *'  He  will  come  back,  and  you 
will  both  be  happy, — ^if  there  is  any  happiness  for  good  folks  in  this 
world  I "  Then  Lieschen  by  degrees  confessed  that  she  had  some 
reason  to  fear  that  her  new-found  relations  would  oppose  her  mar- 
riage with  Otto. 

Joachim  beard  with  a  troubled  face.  ''  You  will  be  true  to  him  ?" 
said  he.     **  They  must  yield  if  you  are  only  true  to  him.'* 

Tme  to  him  ?  True  to  Otto  ?  Why,  what  else  could  she  be  ? 
Trae  to  her  own,  good,  generous,  noble  Otto,  who  had  given  up  so 
mach  for  her  sake  ?  If  she  could  be  made  a  queen  to-morrow,  she 
would  take  off  her  crown  and  go  to  Otto  very  humbly  and  lay  it  at 
his  feet ;  very  humbly  she  would  go,  and  yet  proudly  too,  for  how 
coold  the  girl  not  be  proud  whom  Otto  loved  ?  But  it  troubled  her 
that  she  could  not  tell  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart.  She  had 
written  to  him  on  the  ISth  of  June,  and  had  had  no  answer.  That 
was  before  all  this  strange  story  had  been  revealed.  Who  could  tell 
if  he  had  ever  got  the  letter?  Oh,  if  she  could  send  a  letter  with 
wings,  that  would  fly  to  him  wherever  he  might  be  I  Or,  better  still, 
if  she  had  wings  wherewith  she  might  fly  to  him  herself ! 

Joachim  listened  silently.  Suddenly  he  said,  '*  Will  you  do  one 
thing  for  me  ?  Will  you  put  your  little  hand  on  the  hedge  there,  and 
let  me  kiss  it  ?  I  won't  touch  it  with  my  black  flst."  Liese  com- 
plied with  child-like  simplicity.  The  man  bent  his  head  over  the 
small  hand  lying  amongst  the  green  leaves,  and  touched  it  with  his 
lips.  '*  God  bless  thee,  child  I "  he  said ;  <'  don't  fret  and  fear.  Thou'lt 
sot  see  me  again  for  a  while.  I'm  going  to  And  Otto."  And  before 
she  could  say  a  word,  he  strode  away,  without  once  looking  back, 
in  the  direction  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE   OUABD  IS   BEUEVEO. 

Wi  left  Otto  Henmierich  perched  on  the  top  of  the  belfry  of  Goldenau, 
and  sustaining  a  state  of  siege  there ; — a  state  of  siege  with  the 
tmnsnal  circumstance  that  the  besiegers  were  supplying  the  garrison 
with  victual.  For  two  days  this  singular  state  of  things  lasted,  the 
Mutinel  being  formally  called  upon,  morning  and  evening,  to  yield 
hinttdf  op  prisoner,  and  the  burghers  being  as  formally  warned  that 
QHwy  &ilure  in  the  supply  of  food  the  deadly  needle-gun  should  do 
ttoible  execution  on  them  and  theirs.    On  the  third  day,  a  toil-worn 
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wayfarer  limped  into  Goldenaa.  He  was  footsore,  ragged,  dnsty; 
with  long,  unkempt  locks  hanging  down  on  to  his  shooldars,  and  a 
queer,  wild,  shy  manner.  His  first  inquiries  at  the  little  ale-honse 
were  whether  a  detachment  of  the  — th  Prussian  regiment  of  infiantry 
was  not  stationed  at  Goldenau,  and  on  being  informed,  with  a 
sneer  of  triumph,  that  they  had  gone  away  suddenly  in  the  night 
season,  and  had  not  been  seen  there  more,  the  stranger's  disappaint- 
ment  was  manifest. 

« Mayhap  you're  a  'Preusse'  yourself?"  said  the  landlord, 
threateningly.     **  A  spy, — who  knows  ?  " 

"  I'm  neither  Prussian  nor  spy,"  said  the  traveller,  perceiving  that 
there  might  be  some  peril  for  him  unless  he  convinced  the  Groldenauers 
that  he  in  nowise  belonged  to  the  enemies  of  Austria.  <'  I  was  servant 
to  a  nobleman  at  Vienna  many  years.  I'm  seeking  some  one  at  this 
moment  on  business  connected  with  a  noble  Saxon  family  at  Domberg, 
near  the  Elbe.  I've  nought  to  do  with  Prussians."  This  reply 
seemed  to  pacify  the  people  of  the  ale-house,  and  the  wayfarer  was 
permitted  to  eat  his  bread  and  cheese  in  peace. 

Presently  a  little  white-headed  boy  came  in,  and  asked  for  the 
rations,  and  with  much  ill-humour  and  swearing,  a  dish  of  food  and 
a  bottle  of  wine  were  put  into  the  child's  hands.  This  incident  led  to 
some  talk  about  the  obdurate  sentry  on  the  belfry,  and  the  revelation 
that  the  good  folks  of  Goldenau  in  their  anxiety  to  seize  on  a  prisoner 
had  undeniably  *'  caught  a  Tartar." 

*<And  this  sentry  belongs  to  the  — ^th  Prussian  regiment  of 
foot,  eh?" 

"  Ay,  coufoxmd  the  cunning  knave  \  But  only  wait  until  some 
fif  OUT  troops  come  up  this  way  \  The  tables  will  bo  ttimed^ — 
DoBiierwctterr* 

The.  stranger  saimtered  out  into  the  village  street,  and  loitered 
aboutf  watching  for  another  glimpse  of  the  boy  Angus  tin.  He  looked 
up  at  the  tower,  and  saw  the  dark  form  of  the  Prussian  sentry  stand- 
ing out  against  the  sky.  The  sentry's  back  was  towards  the  atreet ; 
find  it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  to  endeavour  in  any  way  to 
nttract  the  soldicr*s  attention.  Indeed,  the  insignificance  and  poverty 
of  the  st ranger *s  appearance  had  alone  presen-ed  him  from  mokytatioo 
hitherto,  Bes<ides,  how  infinitely  Email  was  the  chance  that  yonder 
sentry  should  prove  to  be  the  man  he  wua  in  Hearch  of  I 

Presently  little  Auf^atin  came  trotting  down  th©  street,  ctttered  tbo 
ale-hpuae  to  restore  the  empty  dish,  and  tbeo  returned  slowly  past 
the  fitranger.  The  latter  accosted  htrn*  At  first  the  boy  was  shy, 
and  would  not  ppeak ;  but  by  degrees  he  was  drawn  on  to  talk  of 
the  "  Preusse ''  up  aloft  there, — and  of  the  wondcrrul  daws  thofc 
haunted  the  belfry  ^steeple.  ''  The  Preu»Be  isn't  wicked,"  said  th^ 
child,  looking  up  wistfuUy  into  the  stranger's  face.  '*  He  showed 
ma  the  daws'  neste.     The  folk  here  think  he's  wieked  becauia  li^ 
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wSilmve  ikmBT  eyecy  day,"  pnrsned  Httle  Augnstin,  ixnpnting  what 
be  fioppoacd  to  be  the  trae  motive  for  the  hostility  which  this  sentry 
htd  excited.  **  But  it  ain*t  wicked  to  have  dinner  every  day,  if  yoa 
etn  get  it    The  Herr  Burgermeifiter  has  dinner  and  sapper  too." 

**  Do  joa  know  what  this  soMier-e  name  is,  Kleiner  ? '' 

"Nay;  I  call  him  *  Preusae.' " 

^flasheblueeyea?" 

**  les ;  and  a  blue  coat,"  responded  Angnstin  innocently. 

"Does  he  t&lk  like  yon  and  the  rest  here  ?  " 

"  Ach ! "  cried  the  child  grinning,  <<  he  speaks  so  fanny.  Not  like  as. 
M  he  comdB  from  a  long  way  off.  He's  a  woodsman ;  and  he  tells 
me  t^es  of  the  forests  and  the  beasts  there.  Bat  I  dam't  stay  with 
^  very  long ; — only  while  he  eats  his  dinner.  Bat  he  woald  fain 
I  stayed.     'Tis  right  lonesome  ap  there  ;— ja,  right  lonesome  I " 

Whan  Aagustin  next  aseended  the  belfry  to  carry  a  bowl  of  milk 
tod  a  slice  of  bread  to  i^  troablesome  bird  that  the  Goldenaaers  had 
caged  in  an  evil  hoar,  the  child  had  concealed  nnder  his  little  patched 
coot  a  scn^  of  paper  with  these  words  scrawled  on  it, — "  If  yoa  are 
whom  I  take  yoa  for,  write  year  name  on  this,  and  give  it  to  the 
boy.  I  am  a  friend,  by  this  tdken  of  two  women  that  were  dear  to 
yon,  Lotte  and  Liese."  "  J.  M." 

When  Otto  beheld  this  anexpected  writing,  which  seemed  to  have 
Men  from  ibe  skies,  he  became  maeh  agitated.  The  writer  coold 
be  no  other  than  Joachim  Miiller.  What  had  broaght  him  hither? 
A  thoiKand  anzioas  thoaghts  chased  each  other  through  hie  mind ;  a 
thonnand  apprehensions  that  some  evil  had  befallen  his  Lieschen ; 
Hid  these  made  his  solitary  imprisonment  intolerably  irksome.  He 
bad  neither  pen  nor  pencil,  bat  he  pricked  the  word  "  Otto  "  on  the 
paper  with  a  pin  discovered  in  Aagastin's  garments,  and  bade  the 
cbDd  lose  no  time  in  delivering  that  secretly  to  the  strange  man  who 
bad  accosted  him. 

The  little  fellow  was  proad  of  his  trast,  and  promised  to  frdfil  it 
fiiitbfally.  When  the  child  had  disappeared  down  the  winding-stair. 
Otto's  excitement  rose  to  fever  heat.  He  had  half  a  mind,  if  speedy 
fescue  did  not  arrive,  to  make  a  rash  for  it,  and  sallying  forth  from 
tbe  postern-door  when  it  should  be  opened  to  admit  Augustin,  try  to 
i^gain  his  liberty  by  a  coup-de-main.  He  wished  to  be  faithful  to 
big  post,  and  to  do  his  duty,  but  was  he  to  remain  there  for  ever  ? 
Sis  comrades  had  abandoned  him.  His  officers  had  forgotten  him. 
iul  ttien  Ldeschen  might  be  in  peril  or  sujQTering !  Oh,  if  he  knew ! 
If  he  only  eould  know  I  And  then  he  paced  furiously  up  and  down 
Ais  naiTOW  platform  until  he  was  fain  to  cease  for  very  weariness. 
HnnHliilii  Aagastin*s  second  attempt  at  negotiation  did  not  fare 
WMll  as  his  first.  Suspicion  had  been  aroused.  The  child  was 
lii4ili»l,  aad  just  as  he  was  about  to  deliver  up  to  the  stranger  the 
iBip  of  paper  entrusted  to  him,  both  himself  and  Joachim  were 
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seized  by  a  posse  of  ardent  Goldenaners,  and  haled  to  the  presence 
of  the  burgomaster.  Here  was  a  tnm  of  the  wheel !  If  the  obdurate 
sentry  on  tiie  belfry  continued  to  defy  them,  at  least  they  held  his  friend 
as  hostage.  In  vain  Joachim  protested  that  his  business  with  the 
soldier  was  utterly  unconnected  with  things  political  and  warlike.  All 
that  mattered  little.  The  main  thing  was  that  they, — the  Goldenauers, 
— had  it  now  in  their  power  to  threaten  reprisals  in  case  the  sentry 
should  do  any  of  their  people  any  injury.  They  were  elated  with  the 
assurance  that  the  obdurate  sentry  must  speedily  yield,  and  with  the 
proud  thought  that  instead  of  one  prisoner,  they  would  now  have  two. 

These  pleasing  anticipations,  however,  were  interrupted  by  one  who 
burst  into  the  burgomaster's  sitting-room, — where  Joachim  and  the 
child  Augustin  were  still  standing  amidst  a  noisy  crowd  of  citizens, — 
and  announced  the  terrifying  intelligence  that  the  Prussians  were 
coming  back.  A  shepherd  had  seen  the  detachment,  accompanied  by 
some  reinforcements,  in  full  march  along  the  high  road  to  Goldenau. 
The  miller,  with  politic  sagacity,  had  already  despatched  a  messenger 
to  meet  the  returning  heroes,  and  to  offer  their  commanding  officer 
any  accommodation  his  house  afforded.  For  it  was  as  well  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  if,  as  appeared  too  certain,  these  blue-coated  fellows 
were  getting  the  upper  hand  everywhere. 

The  group  of  Goldenauers,  but  now  so  voluble  and  eager,  were 
stricken  with  silence,  and  melted  away  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
Only  the  poor  stout  burgomaster  remained  sitting,  panic-struck  and 
amazed,  in  his  chair  ;  pondering  helplessly  what  manner  of  vengeance 
would  overtake  him  for  his  conduct  to  the  sentry,  and  feeling  well- 
convinced  that  if  a  scape-goat  were  needed  for  the  sins  of  the  com- 
munity, his  fellow- citizens  would  not  hesitate  to  give  him  up  for 
punishment.  But  the  poor  man  was  alarming  himself  needlessly. 
Punishment, — at  least  punishment  of  any  very  terrible  kind, — ^was 
not  destined  to  fall  to  his  lot.  Rumour  indeed  whispered  somewhat 
of  sundry  exactions  levied  on  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Goldenan  ; 
exactions  from  which  the  rich  miller's  policy  and  politeness  by  no 
means  exempted  him.  But  of  these,  this  history  having  no  trust- 
worthy authority  to  go  upon,  says  nothing.  The  Prussians  had  no 
time  for  entering  into  particular  inquiries  as  to  who  had  been  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  attempt  to  imprison  their  sentry,  and  pro- 
bably no  inclination  to  do  so  either. 

When  Otto  descended  from  his  airy  station  and  appeared  on  the 
Platz,  his  comrades  there  assembled  greeted  him  with  a  hearty 
ringing  **  hurrah ! "  And  his  captain  said  a  few  kind  words  applaud- 
ing his  fidelity  and  endurance.  That  was  all.  The  explanation  of 
his  having  been  abandoned  was  simply  that  in  the  hurry  of  an  i 
pected  summons  he  had  been  forgotten.  An  outpost  stationed  ; 
to  Zittau  had  received  warning  of  an  intended  attack  by  a  pMrty  oC 
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Aastrian  cavalry  sent  across  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Their  com- 
mander had  sent  for  assistance  to  the  nearest  Prussian  detachment. 
The  contemplated  attack  had  not  taken  place,  however,  and  Otto's 
regiment  was  now  in  fall  march  southward  to  join  the  main  hody  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  corps.  They  were  to  remain  but 
one  night  in  Goldenau.  That  one  night,  however,  was  sufficient  for 
Otto  to  learn  from  his  cousin  Joachim  all  the  strange  story  respecting 
Liesehen  which  had  come  to  light  during  his  absence. 

"God  bless  her  true  heart!*'  cried  the  lover,  when  Joachim 
related  how  Liese  had  spoken  of  him,  and  how  it  was  her  intense 
longing  to  let  him  know  what  had  happened,  and  to  hear  from  him, 
tbt  had  induced  the  charcoal-burner  to  set  off  in  search  of  him. 
"And  thanks  to  you,  Cousin  Joachim,*'  added  Otto,  grasping 
Joachim's  hand.  '*  It  was  a  true,  friendly, — nay,  more  than  friendly 
act  to  make  that  journey  to  find  me.  There  was  some  risk  in  it  too. 
Hub  part  of  the  country  is  not  pleasant  to  travel  in  just  at  this 
moment.  And  so  my  little  liesehen  is  a  Fraulein  ?  She  could  be 
neither  dearer  nor  better  in  my  eyes  than  she  is, — ^not  if  she  turned 
oat  to  have  the  longest  pedigree  that  ever  was  written.  But  it  is 
(ot  me  to  consider  whether  I  should  do  right  to  hold  her  to  her 
promise  now  that  all  is  so  changed.  Think  what  I  am.  Cousin 
Joachim!  A  disinherited,  penniless  fellow  that  can  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  give  his  body  to  be  shot  at  in  exchange  for 
meat  and  drink !     A  fine  match  for  an  heiress ! " 

**That  sounds  all  very  fine,*'  responded  Joachim,  ''and  I  can't 
pretend  to  argue  with  you,  but  I  know  this,  as  sure  as  I  know 
the  son's  in  heaven ; — ^if  you  talk  of  giving  her  up,  you'll  break  her 
heart." 

'*  I  won't  break  her  heart  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  Otto.  '*  And 
once  she, — ^the  sweet,  innocent-hearted  darling ! — would  have  married 
me  when  she  thought  I  was  above  her,  as  the  world  reckons,  I'm  not 
dear  m  my  own  mdnd  that  it  wouldn't  be  mean  in  me  to  say  *  No ; 
now  I  won't  marry  you  because  the  places  are  changed^  and  you  have 
the  thalers,  and  I  have  nothing.'  " 

**  I  can't  argue  about  it,"  repeated  Joachim.  **  1  only  know  you'll 
hreak  her  heart  if  you  give  her  up.  She  has  her  mother's  nature, 
iod  her  mother  died  broken-hearted,  if  ever  woman  did." 

''But  sieh'mal,  Joachim!  I  am  bound  hard  and  fast.  I  must 
serve  my  time.  Not  that  I  grumble.  Fighting  is  not  the  trade  I*d 
preftr,  but  I  do  believe  I'm  on  the  right  side  for  Fatherland.  And 
tlwn  when  you  get  among  a  lot  of  comrades,  and  hear  day  by  day, 
at  boor  by  hour,  how  the  war  is  going,  you  can't  help  feeling 
itM^y  about  it.  All  the  same,  I'd  give  more  than  I  can  tell  to  be 
•Us  to  go  home  even  for  an  hour,  and  see  my  darling,  and  say  a 
mtd  to  my  uncle.    I  often  think  of  the  old  man,  Joachim ;  and  I 
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think  of  bim  without  a  spark  q£  aagei.  Wh j,  if  there  was  sothiog 
«lse,  I  should  feel  kindly  towards  him  for  his  goodnen  to  my 
liesohen.  He  has  a  soft  place  in  his  heart,  has  ][Jmcle  Schnsroher. 
Look  ye^  cousin ;  they  say  there's  a  great  battle  toward,  and  we  sre 
io  press  on  to  join  the  xaain  body  of  the  anny  in  Bohemia,  Now,  I 
— ^I — .  Well,  a  bullet  may  find  ne  as  well  as  another,  and  if  tk 
worst  hi^pens,  I  ehaxge  yon  to  give  a  message  to  Unde  SchnarnW. 
As  to  my  Lieschen,  she  know8,-Hdiie  Imows  liiat  as  long  as  my 
heart  beats,  I  love  her  with  all  my  strength*  My  last  thought  ic 
all  the  world  would  be  of  her,  if  I  knew  I  was  dying.  Bui  the  poor 
old  man  would  be  lonely,  and  pechaps  he  mi^  feel  some  regiet,— 
some  self-refffoach.  Yon  tell  him,  Joachim,  from  me,  that  I  know 
now  I  was  hasty  and  stc^bom.  Not  altogether  wrong,  I  b^ve, 
but  rash.  And  tell  him,  too,  that  I  thanked  him  for  his  care  d  the 
orphan  boy,  and  that  I  hvmbly  and  sincerely  adcied  his  pardoa  for 
aught  I  have  ever  said  or  done  to  grieve  Jiim." 

Joachim  responded  by  a  silent  gra^  c€  the  hand«  and  there  was 
no  more  said  between  them.  For  early  in  1^  morning  the  PrasBsns 
must  be  in  motion  southward  from  Ooldenan,  and  let  grie^  or  love, 
or  joy  reign  as  they  will,  sleep  will  always  exact  his  tribute-does 
from  frail  mortality. 

In  the  meanwhile  things  were  not  standing  still  in  distant  lippe- 
Detmold.  Mfgoi:  von  Groll  had,  of  course,  no  intention  of  lesviog 
his  niece  in  the  sacristan^s  cottage  at  Horn.  He  had  bean  occupying 
himself  very  earnestly  with  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  young  lad}- 
If  Amalia  would  have  received  her  kindly,  all  would  have  been 
smooth.  But  the  *'  gnadige  Fran  "  was  still  too  furious  at  the  loss 
of  her  inheritance  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition  for  an  instant.  If 
Ferdinand  enjoyed  ruin  and  disgrace, — as  it  i^peared  he  did,  for 
he  had  taken  vast  pains  to  find  them, — she  did  not.  Don't  let  them 
bring  the  little  wretch  near  her !  That  was  all.  Higor  von  GroU 
could  of  course  have  exerted  his  marital  authority  so  fur  as  to  insist 
that  his  vtrife'  should  receive  her  niece  into  h^  house.  But  what 
exertion  of  marital  authority  would  avail  to  prevent  Amalia  from 
rendering  the  girl's  life  a  burden  to  her  under  those  circumstances  ? 
Still  it  was  clear  that  in  any  case  Fraulein  Dombei^  could  not  be 
left  in  her  present  quarters. 

Casting  about  in  his  mind  for  some  help,  a  chance  word  reeaUeu 
to  his  mind  the  great  int^est  which  Fraulein  Bc^  had  appeared  to 
take  in  Liese.  Fraulein  Bopp  had  not  be^i  seen  at  the  Yon  Gxolls' 
since  the  evening  on  which  she  had  opened  the  morocco  case,  and 
ingenuously  proclaimed  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the 
portrait  it  contained,  and  Fran  von  Schleppers'  pretty  servant*maid. 
The  poor  spinster  had  put  herself  for  ever  beyond  the  pale  <^  Fran 
von  Groll*s  grace.    Frau  von  Groll  spoke  of  her  as  '<  that  Boj^," 
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tad  prd&oCBiwd  h»t  to  b«  the  most  itupertboiiiy  meddlesome  i^ 
fluid  in  QenoBiiy. 

n*  K^cr  «*llei  on  Frftnlein  B«pp  -without  loss  of  time,  &ttd  a 
if«y  few  irerdfl  snfioed  to  settle  thai  Liese  ehotild  share  the  fVatilem's 
nodeit  lod^ngs  itfiltl  d<Rne  p^tnane&i  ammgeittent  totild  be  made 
fir  bear.  Trsxjiebi  Bopp  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea.  The  romance  of 
Iiesdieti*i  story  Imd  enlraneed  her.  She  was  eren  sorry  that  her 
dender  means  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  accept  the  payment 
far  bed  and  board  which  the  Major  offered  as  delicately  as  he  could. 
It  wonld  have  delighted  Fraolein  Bopp  to  receive  the  orphan  girl 
as  her  gnest,  and  to  treat  her»-'-«-as  with  some  pardonable  obliviousness 
of  chronology  she  told  herself, — ^like  a  sister.  But  stem  fate,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  coffee  and  butter-brod  that  could  be  purchased 
&r  a  groMheii,  provmted  this. 

Howerer,  the  Mi^or  was  only  too  glad  to  have  found  a  8a&  and 
VMxeeptienably  respectable  a^hun  for  Liese,  until  ei^er  this  deplor- 
Me  war  lAioiild  eeaee,  and  he  could  take  her  to  Saxony^  and  plaee 
ho*  hi  Ae  oara  df  a  distant  relative  of  her  fatiker's,  an  old  chanoineese 
who  residod  at  Domberg ;  or  imtil  time  and  hit  own  influence  should 
so  hit  have  softened  his  AmaHa  as  to  allow  her  to  receive  tiiie  orphan 
gki  with  kindness. 

So  tiie  Major  went  to  Horn,  aoid  proceeded  to  the  sacristan's 
eettage,  to  inform  his  niece  that  she  must  return  with  him  the  next 
aoaji^  to  Detmdd.  It  was  a  sultry  afternoon*  The  son  had  been 
liamg  an  day  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The  air  was  quite  still,  and 
te  thirsty  flowers  in  the  sacristan's  gsarden  hung  their  heads  lan- 
guidly. The  sweet  herbs  sent  up  a  dry  strong  spicy  smell.  Nothing 
teemed  to  be  moving  but  a  brown  velvet-coated  bee  that  had  gorged 
hims^  WI&  htscious  juices  and  was  sleepily  buzzing  over  a  bed  of 
flowering  thyme,  and  a  pair  of  fluttering  white  butterflies.  Doors 
aMl  windows  -wwe  open  in  the  cottage,  and  Yon  GroU  could  hear 
die  tones  of  the  sacristan's  voice  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible. 
The  Major  stopped  reverently,  unwilhng  to  interrupt  the  evening 
defotiontf  of  the  littie  household* 

When  the  chapter  ceased  there  was  a  low  murmur  of  prayer.  The 
swriston  prayed  in  short  broken  sentences  for  a  blessing  on  aU  beneath 
Ihit  roof-tree ;  and  then  in  a  still  feebler  tone,  that  the  Lord  would 
he  pleased  to  protect  all  loved  ones  who  vrere  absent,  and  who  might 
be  exposed  to  a&y  peculiar  peril.  And  the  two  women  responded 
*■  Aaieii  1  '*  Thett  Liese's  sweet  small  voice  clove  the  summer  air  with 
•  lifttr  sound.  She  sang  the  hymn,  '<  Breit  aus^die  Fliigel  beide," — 
Thread  out  ^y  wings,'*-^which  turns  on  the  beautiful  Scripture  simile 
-4riho  Lord  ahritmng  his  children,  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens 
hoMafii  her  wings.  Here  and  there  Sophie  put  in  a  quavering  note  in 
kr  Ireuibfing  old  voice ;  and  the  Major  stood  bareheaded  in  the  ana- 
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shine,  and  listened  until  the  hymn  was  done.  And  whilst  he  listened 
and  the  notes  of  the  hymn  came  floating  ont  into  the  peacefol  old- 
fashioned  garden, — at  that  very  moment  the  great  guis  were 
thundering  over  Sadowa,  and  the  air  was  thick  and  stifling  with 
their  deadly  hreath ;  and  the  victorious  Prussians,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  mortal  conflict  since  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning,  were 
pursuing  the  remnants  of  the  Austrian  army,  now  in  full  retreat 
from  the  fatal  flold. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 
CONCLUSION. 

On  the  8rd  of  July,  1866,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  or 
Koniggratz ;  and  though  several  engagements  of  minor  importance 
took  place  subsequently  to  that  great  victory,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  voice  of  the  cannon  at  Sadowa  boomed  out  an  assurance  of 
speedy  peace  to  Europe.  For  although  the  formal  treaty  of  peace 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  not  signed  at  Prague  until  the 
28rd  of  the  following  August,  the  preliminary  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Nikolsburg  on  the  26th  of  July ;  and  as  early  as  the  22nd,  a  five- 
days'  armistice  between  the  two  great  belligerent  powers  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  profound  emotions  awakened  by  the 
news  of  that  memorable  battle  of  the  8rd  of  July  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany.  As  the  tidings  spread,  growing 
clearer  and  more  positive  day  by  day,  even  those  most  unwilling  to 
admit  the  truth,  were  compelled  to  own  that  now  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  which  side  fortune  favoured  in  this  great 
struggle.  Those  who  rejoiced  in  the  result  of  the  bloody  day  of 
Sadowa  protested  that,  not  blind  Fortune,  but  keen-sighted  sagacity 
and  matchless  armaments  had  determined  the  victory.  Turn  we  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  persons  whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  in 
the  little  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  and  who  are  soon  about  to 
say  "  farewell "  to  the  courteous  reader. 

Throughout  the  small  territory  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed, 
and  news  was  eagerly  sought  for.  Our  friends  at  the  Pied  Lamb, 
at  Horn,  wagged  their  heads  wonderingly  at  the  news.  The  horse- 
faced  man, — always  sparing  of  speech, — ^became  absolutely  speech- 
less; but  was  impressive  in  his  speechlessness  by  means  of  an 
extraordinary  power  which  he  developed  of  conveying  an  intensely 
concentrated  meaning  into  his  nod.  He  shut  his  eyes  very  tight; 
fixed  his  pipe  firmly  between  his  teeth ;  and  then  tossed  his  head  up 
and  down  many  times  in  succession,  with  a  thoroughly  equine  move- 
ment.   The  impression  made  by  this  gesture  on  his  friends  was  no 
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\Hiit  diminiahed  by  their  having  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  was  he 
meant  them  to  understand  by  it. 

Herr  Qnendel  took  his  stand  on  the  broad  principles  of  trade. 
Ptnssian  or  Austrian,  all  men  must  drink;  ay,  and  excepting  some 
£ew  benighted  persons  not  worth  mentioning,  all  men  must  smoke. 
Why  then  dispute  and  argue  ?  The  war  would  speedily  come  to  an 
end.  So  he  was  told.  Hitherto,  things  had  gone  pretty  smoothly 
in  Horn,  in  spite  of  the  fighting.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  each 
man  would  mind  his  own  business,  and  ignore  the  business  of  his 
nei^bour,  the  world  would  go  well.  But  if  any  gentleman  present 
difEeied  from  him  he  was  at  liberty  to  call  for,  and  add  to  his  score,  a 
bomper  of  the  best  wine  that  his,  Quendel's,  cellar  afforded,  and  drink 
to  his  own  particular  opinions.  A  handsome  and  liberal-minded  offer 
was  this,  which  no  citizen  of  Horn  had  the  spirit  to  accept.  In  these 
diys  Herr  Peters  rose  to  the  very  apex  of  social  distinction.  The 
good  people  of  Horn  were, — to  parody  Napoleon*s  somewhat  irreverent 
dktnm  that  Providence  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  great  battalions, 
-Hmanimously  on  the  side  of  the  winning  army.  Success  was  wor- 
sh^iped  with  very  naive  sincerity  in  Horn.     But  then  Horn  is  a 

small,  insignificant,  benighted  place ;  by  no  means  like, — ^like, 

in  short,  by  no  means  like  any  of  those  numerous  highly-civilised 
and  well-known  communities  in  which  success,  irrespective  of  desert, 
is  not  worshipped  at  all. 

The  company  at  the  Speise-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb  was  deprived  of 
its ehief  member  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  sacristan  of  St.  Mary's, 
who  had  deserted  it  for  some  weeks.  But  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
tius  was  not  altogether  to  be  regretted.  For  Simon  Schnarcher  was, 
to  do  him  justice,  no  success- worshipper.  He  clung  to  his  old  notions 
with  loyal  tenacity ;  and  it  was  observable  that  Herr  Peters  formerly  so 
tfgamentative  in  his  ndld  way  on  the  subject  of  politics,  would  now 
^nre  to  hear  the  sacristan  put  forth  the  most  retrograde  and  anti- 
lilwral  doctrines  without  uttering  a  word  of  protest.  At  least  he  did 
80  until  old  Sophie,  cunning-simple  in  her  love  for  her  old  master,  said  to 
him  one  day,  "  Ach  bitte,  Herr  Peters  I  do  ye  now  contradict  the  Herr 
Ktster  now  and  then.  He's  been  used  to  get  the  better  of  folks  in 
^fgmnent  all  his  days,  has  the  Herr  Euster ;  and  how  can  he  do  it  if 
i^obody  won't  argue  against  him  ?  And  I'm  sure  he  needs  something 
to  raise  his  spirits,  and  us  all  in  such  trouble  with  not  knowing 
what  has  become  of  our  poor  dear  boy  in  all  their  murdering 
^•ttles!"  And  poor,  faithful  Sophie  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 
^fl«r  which  hint  the  kindly  Herr  Peters  made  a  point  of  '<  being  got 
^  better  of  in  argument "  by  his  old  friend.  It  was  lonely  and  sad 
^^o^  at  this  time  in  the  sacristan's  cottage;  for  Lieschen,  who  had 
^^tened  it  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  was  gone.     Her  grand,  high-bom 

nncle  had  taken  her  away  to  Detmold. 
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Before  leaving  Hora,  liesc^eQ  liad  dutifoUy  gon^  np  to  the  fana 
to  pay  her  greeting  to  Consin  Hanne.  She  had  not  visited  the  Baos- 
fraa  siace  entering  Schnaroher's  service*  Bat  under  her  changed  dr- 
cmnstaneefly  the  girl's  natorat  delioaay  of  &aling  proupted  her  to 
omit  JXQ  mark  of  respect  to  her  motl^r'a  relativea*  Sha  had  goDQ. 
then,  to  the  farm ;  and  Hanne  had  received  heir  ia  a  half-kindf  batf^ 
cod  manner.  She  had  said,  well,— nshe  mppoaed  Liese  would  1»^ 
contented  now,  at  any  ratet-^As  thon^  the  girl  had  kmg  been 
fretfiilly  hankering  after  the  honour  of  being  proved  to  be  a  baron's 
daughter,  and  had  achieved  it  at  last. — ^And  she  added  that  it  nu|^ 
turn  out  for  good,  or  it  might  not;  but  that  one  comfort  was,  she, 
Hannd,  now  washed  beir  bands  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter;^ 
a  species  of  ablution  whioh,  it  S4>peared  to  most  people,  ProYideace 
had  already  seen  fit  to  render  entirely  Buperfluoos. 

Liese  was  consigned  to  the  eare  of  Fraulein  Bopp ;  and  the  latter 
lady  was  ^ctly  caution^  by  the  M^or  mot  to  encoumse  his  nieco 
in  any  foolish  love-lorn  fancies,  having  re&ran^e  to  a  oertain  Otto 
Hemmerioh,*--a  good  young  feUow  in  hia  way,,  said  the  M%ior>  wd 
one  who  had  not  been  altogether  well  treated  in  Detmold,  eonsidenng 
his  father's  long  and  faitiiful  eervices  to  the  Prince  m  Head-ranger, 
but  one  with  whom  it  waa  out  of  tkA  questioQ  for  Fraulein  Elisabeth 
Doraberg  to  think  <^  forming  an  aUiance«  For  Lieachen  had  sum- 
moned courage  to  tell  Major  von  Groll, — ^whom  ah©  found  in«ni- 
mountable  difficulty  in  addreaaing  as  '^uuole," — <dl>aft  she  waa  Otto 
Hemmerich's  betrothed,  that  die  loved  nobody  but  Um^  and  ^bai^ 
coaoe  what  might,  she  was  resolved  to  be  true  to  hiiu»  and  tio  nuajy 
him  if  he  remained  true  to  her,  and  if,-— if^-^-aeh  Ootti  if  be  came 
back  aafe  from  tho  wars^ 

It  ia  to  be  feareid  tbuft  Fraulein  Bo^s  althoogh  honestly  destroiB 
to  do  her  duty,  was  noi  altogether  the  atrioteat  and  atemeat  duenna 
that  could  have  been  selected  under  the  cmumatancea^  For  the  soft- 
hearted lady  oould  neit  but  ayn^athise  with  tho  lover's  romantic 
story,  vx^  waa  more  apt  to  weep  with  lieae  than  to  aoold  beri  or  to 
lecture  hor  about  the  dignity  oC  her  poaitioiu 

The  time  that  Lieae  pasoed  iA  Frauleiu  Bopp'a  tiey  lodgiug  '^ 
Detmold  wua  a^  period,  at  first,  of  proldund  depression,  and,  later^  of 
hanxmng  and  still  infireaaiug'  aipdety^  iUunoora  of  great  baltbs 
seemed  to  daite»  the  very  air,,  like  bii'te  of  ill  omexu  Night  and  d^y 
the  dread  haunlied  ber  hea^-^aiiKl,  alas,  hQ^  many  other  loving 
hearia  in  Germatty  !-4bat  at  that  hour,  at  that  moment,  her  o«n 
lov^  her  hnsband,  might  be  writhii^  ia  pain  and  fevar^  or  stvetchai 
stark  and  stiff  on  the  cqM  earths  Oh,  it  was  dreadfull  tooteciibfe 
to  be  true !  Many  a  night  did  the  poor  child  atast  from  uaeasj 
slumbers  in  her  own  little  bed>  and,  rushing  to  her  gentle-nataf«d 
hostess,  throw  herself  trembling  into  tba  good  wom^a's  aims,  s&^ 
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aj  Old  ttttt  lie  was  dead,  dead,  dead, — ^her  Oito,  killed,  mnrdered, 
with  a  orael  bullet  in  fas  breast !  And  the  pitifhl  Franlein  waold 
forget  all  abeot  Inese's  aneestors^  and  wonld  soothe  and  comfort  her, 
and  bid  her  hcfe,  nntil  the  giH  sobbed  herself  to  deep  again  by  her 
side.  Then  came  the  news  of  Sadowa ;  and  st31  no  tiding  of  Otto, 
no  tidings  of  Joachim  I  liese,  in  the  pain  of  her  gnawing  anxiety, 
WIS  unjust  to  iSke  poor  charcoal-bnmer.  Why  cotild  he  not  have 
written,  at  least  ?  Why  not  have  sent  a  word  f  He  most  have  fonnd 
Otto, — he  must  t  Oh,  she  wonld  have  found  him  if  she  eonld  have 
been  let  to  go  and  seek  him  I  But  Joachim  did  not  love  him. 
Nobody  loved  him,  except  her, — ^nobody  t  They  were  all  cruel  and 
bird-hearted,  and  had  driven  him  away.  And  then,  the  next  moment, 
she  would  pray  to  be  forgiven  those  harsh,  nnjost  words,  and  moan 
CN^  tiiat  sorrow  was  making  her  wicked,  and  that  when  Otto  came 
back  he  wonld  not  be  able  to  love  her  any  more.  So  passed  away 
the  time  mitil  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  it  was  known  that 
petee  was  as  good  as  settled.  But  still  neither  of  Otto  nor  his  cousin 
^  any  news  reaeh  Detmold. 

One  evening  Liesohen  was  sitting  alone  in  Franlein  Bopp*s  little 
dmriDg-room,  the  good  spinster  herself  being  engaged  in  superin- 
taidbig  the  preparation  of  the  supper,  in  conjunction  with  her  old 
wntmg-nudd.  Lieschen  had  some  knitting  in  her  fingers,  but  she 
WW  not  even  feigning  to  work.  There  she  sat,  idly  staring  out  of 
the  window  at  the  sky,  now  beginning  to  be  stained  with  red  sunset 
colom.  I^esently,  Friiulein  Bopp  opened  the  door,  and  stood  quite 
stiD,  kx^dng  at  i&ie  giii.  Lieschen  neither  spoke  nor  stirred. 
''Elkabeth!"  said  Friulein  Bopp  at  last;  and  a  kemor  in  her 
vnce  seined  suddenly  to  commtmicate  itself  to  Liesohen's  frame. 
Hof  hands  shook,  and  the  work  dropped  from  them.  ^'My  dear 
BHflibeth,  listen  to  me  quietly.     Joaebim  Miiller^ " 

''Is  he  here?*'  gasped  out  Lieschen,  quite  hoarsely.  She  tried 
lo  stand  up,  but  could  not. 

'*Tes,  my  dear,  darling  Elisabeth,  he  is  here ;  and, — Glisten,  dear 
clM, — he» — he  brings  good  news.  He  has  seen  his  cousin,  Otto 
Hemmerich,  and .** 

WHIi  a  shxill,  piercing  cry,  that  rang  through  the  little  house,  and 
that  sounded  in  Franlein  Bopp's  ears  whenever  she  thought  of  the 
seeae  afterwards  all  her  life  long,  Liese  sprang  towards  the  door. 
She  BO  longer  trembled;  she  was  no  longer  weak;  iB^e  gave  a 
grett,  strong  bound,  that  carried  her  across  the  room,  and  calling 
oot,  **  Otto !  Otto  I  Otto  t  **  fell  into  her  lover's  arms,  and  was  pressed 
to  his  tiurobbing  heartr. 

I  must  briefly  explain  by  what  means  Otto  was  thus  enabled  to 
retom  to  Detmold,  and  then  my  story  will  be  nearly  told.  The 
aarraiive   of  his  feat  of  sustaining  a  siege   single-handed  on  tho 
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belfry  of  Goldenan  had  reached  the  ears  of  high  and  mighty  per- 
sonages,— chiefs,  glorious  in  war  and  iilostrions  in  their  social 
greatness.  After  the  day  of  Sadowa, — in  which  Otto,  though  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  escaped  quite  scatheless, — ^he  was  sent  for  to 
appear  in  a>  princely  presence,  and  interrogated  as  to  the  particulars 
of  his  exploit  at  Goldenau.  Otto  told  his  story  with  manfulness  and 
modesty,  and  evidently  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  illustrious 
hearers.  He  was  promised  promotion  and  rewards,  but  an  expression 
in  his  face  called  forth  the  inquiry  whether  he  were  dissatisfied  with 
what  was  to  be  done  for  him. 

Dissatisfied  I  Aoh  behiitel  How  could  he  be  dissatisfied?  It 
would  be  a  generous  acknowledgment  for  much  greater  deeds  than 
his ;  for,  after  all,  those  villagers  were  not  over  brave.'  A  conplo 
of  resolute  men  might  have  taken  him.  No ;  far  from  dissatisfied ; 
but, — if  he  might  choose . 

Let  him  speak  freely. 

Well,  then,  he  had  enlisted  as  a  regular  soldier.  In  the  ordinar} 
course  of  things  he  must  of  course  serve  out  his  time.  But  as  it 
seemed  now  that  the  enemy  had  had  pretty  nearly  enough  of  it, — 
not  but  what  he  thought  his  Austrian  fellow-countrymen  had  fought 
grandly, — and  peace  would  most  likely  not  be  long  in  coming,  and  as 
he  had  weighty  and  urgent  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  back  in  his 
own  home  again,  the  boon  he  would  crave,  since  they  condescended 
kindly  to  ask  him,  would  be  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
should  be  discharged  from  further  service  and  allowed  to  return  to 
Detmold.  '^  And,"  said  Otto,  in  conclusion,  with  a  naive  earnestness 
that  raised  a  good-humoured  smile  on  every  face  around,  **  if  you  set 
me  free  now,  you*ll  not  lose  a  soldier ;  for  I  give  my  word  as  an 
honest  man  and  a  true  German,  that  whenever  the  black  and  white 
flag  fiies  again  for  Fatherland,  I'll  come  and  fight  under  it  as  long  a^ 
my  arm  can  carry  a  rifle.*' 

Without  binding  him  by  any  such  promise,  however,  Otto*s  request 
was  granted.  A  shrewd  old  general,  very  near  the  person  of  Majesty, 
remarked  that  a  few  such  young  fellows  scattered  through  the  land 
would  do  much  for  the  Prussian  greatness  and  prosperity.  "Wc 
soldiers  win  Sadowas,'*  said  the  general,  ''but  'tis  your  citizen 
fellows  must  make  them  worth  the  winning." 

Of  Liese's  joy  and  thankfulness.  Otto's  rapture  at  being  with  her 
once  more,  and  Fraulein  Bopp's  sympathetic  friendship,  I  need  say 
nothing.  Fraulein  Bopp, — I  am  compelled  in  my  character  of  fiaithftil 
chronicler  to  confess, — deserted  from  the  Major's  colours,  and ' 
over,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  enemy.  Buch  a  pair  of  lovan  ] 
not,  could  not,  should  not  be  separated  I 

Otto's  reception  at  Horn  was  quite  festal.    There  was  on 
scene  in  the  sacristan's  cottage  when  the  young  man  knell  gl  Hi 
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uncle's  feet  and  begged  him  to  take  off  the  ban  he  had  laid  upon  him 
in  his  wrath ;  and  old  Simon  Schnarcher  raised  his  withered  hands 
tboTe  his  nephew's  head,  and  prayed  aloud,  saying : — **  Oh,  merciful 
Lord  and  Father,  forgive,  I  beseech  thee,  in  thy  loving  clemency, 
the  rash  and  wicked  words  that  fell  from  thy  servant's  lips.  Thou, 
Lord,  who  readest  all  hearts,  knowest  that  even  when  I  spoke  them 
the  boy  was  dear  and  precious  to  me.  Bless  him,  oh,  Father!  and 
lisss  also  the  pure  woman  whom  he  loves.  And  forgive, — ^for- 
give us,— our  trespasses.  Lord, — as  we, — forgive "     And  then 

the  aged  man  wept  aloud  and  fell  on  Otto's  breast.  And  those  tears 
were  the  sweetest  and  most  blessed  that  Simon  Schnarcher's  eyes 
had  shed  for  the  space  of  a  long  lifetime, — ever  since  he  had  wept 
ofer  his  mother's  dead  face. 

Bnt  aU  the  other  incidents  of  Otto's  return  to  Horn  were  joyous, 
not  to  say  comic,  in  their  character.  Public  opinion  already  held 
him  very  high,  from  the  moment  in  which  a  local  paper  reprinted  a 
paragraph  that  had  gone  the  round  of  the  Prussian  journals,  and 
which  was  headed,  ''  Brave  resistance  of  a  Prussian  sentry.  A  whole 
population  kept  at  bay  by  one  man  t "  For  it  was  known  that  Otto 
was  the  hero  in  question.  But  what  was  this  to  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  when  one  day  a  letter,  sealed  with  an  enormous  coat- 
ofanns,  and  bearing  evidence  of  its  magnificently,  and,  indeed, 
onspeakably,  illustrious  origin,  arrived  addressed  to  Otto,  and  in- 
fonned  him  that  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Detmold  had  heard  with 
great  pleasure,  from  a  very  exalted  personage,  of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  one  of  his  subjects  in  an  incident  of  the  late  war,  and  having  made 
particular  inquiries  as  to  the  name  and  history  of  the  Detmolder 
who  had  thus  distinguished  himself,  his  Highness  had  confided  to 
his  private  secretary, — the  writer  of  the  letter, — ^the  pleasing  task  of 
informing  Herr  Otto  Hemmerich  that  he  was  thenceforth  to  consider 
himself  installed  in  the  post  of  Head-ranger  of  the  I^etmold  woods 
and  forests,  as  held  by  his  late  lather ;  whose  services  the  Prince  held 
in  coidial  and  grateful  remembrance. 

It  was  superb.  Horn  felt  that  it  had  played  a  part, — and  no 
insignificant  part  either, — in  the  great  campaign  of  1866.  To  Otto, 
the  kind  words  about  his  father  seemed  ihe  most  precious  in  all 
the  letter.  After  a  confidential  coUoquy  with  Idese,  Otto  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  Major  von  GroU  and  laying  his  prospects  before  that 
gentleman.  Otto  had  a  plan  to  propose  which  appeared  to  him  to 
combine  a  great  many  advantages,  and  to  which  he  begged  the 
Hajor  to  give  his  best  consideration.  The  plan  was  simply  this. 
That  the  Yon  GroUs  should  reside  on  the  Domberg  estates  in 
^ony,  and  possess  them  during  their  lives.  After  their  decease, 
the  property  would  of  course  revert  to  Idese.  Otto  felt  that  some 
Acknowledgment  was  due  to  Yon  GroU  for  his  disinterested  and 
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honourable  condoet,  and  be  added  thai  seitber  Lieae  nor  bimsdf 
desired  to  depriye  the  '*  gnadi^  Fran,"  bis  wife,  of  the  joys  of  thai 
inheritance  on  whieb  she  bad  so  •vidently  set  her  heart* 

The  Major  dennured.  Bat  Amalia,  who  had  got  aa  inkfing  of  the 
proposition^  gave  him  no  peace  until  be  consented.  *^  'Tis  the  least 
the  buss  J  can  do  for  us/*  said  Amalia  WiJhelmina,  geborrai  Domberg. 
So  liese  and  Otto  took  possession  of  the  old  hnnting-lodge,  nhieh 
once  more  shone  with  the  ruddy  fure*light  of  home,  and  edioed  to 
the  sweet  sounds  of  home  voieas. 

The  Major  could  not  quite  reconcile  himself  to  his  niece's  marriage. 
But,  aa  be  said,  Liese's  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  rank  was 
doubtless  in  her  blood ;  one  of  the  sad  consequences  of  her  other's 
deplorable  mesalliance.  Once  a  year  the  M%jor  has  promised  to  ccnne 
and  ei^'oy  his  favourite  pastime  of  hunting  in  the  Detmold  woods ;  and, 
up  to  the  time  oi  this  present  writing,  be  has  done  sov  each  year 
being  the  guest  of  Head-ranger  Otto  Hemmeriob. 

Wheio,  M%ior  von  GroU  went  away  into  Saxony,  at  the  candunm 
of  the  war,  the  post  of  land-steward  remained  vacant  fi>r  a  time. 
Buty  to  everybody's  great  surprise,  the  Justizrath  von  Sdileppers 
did  not  get  it.  It  was  bestowed  on  a  stranger,  who  conducted  the 
business  of  bis  office  with  hard^  dry  impartiality ;  asid  who  examined 
the  Justizratb*s  accounts  in  an  uncomfortably  microscopic  manner. 
But  Yon  Scbl^pers  was  never  beard  to  utter  a  word  of  comj^aint. 
And  people  would  tell  you  it  was  plain  how  hardly  the  poor  Justis- 
rath  bad  been  used,  since  every  soul  who  knew  him  got  an  impres- 
sion,— they  couldn't  say  how, — ^that  he  bad  been  saozifieed  owing 
to  bis  too  open  and  confiding  cast  of  mind.  And  he  aaver,  never 
complained  1 

Fraa  Mathilde  occasionally  makes  little  visits  to  the  himting-lodge, 
and  ^)pears  thoroughly  to  enjoy  instructing  young  Fran  Henmiench 
in  various  booaewifely  and  matronly  duties.  She  is  magnificently 
patronizing  on  all  such  occasiims.  But  as  neither  Otbo  nor  Lieschen 
in  the  least  resent  this,  and  as  they  have  really  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  Liese's  old  misbress,  all  goes  smoothly ;  only  they  sometimes 
indulge  in  a  little  banter  about  the  famous  pink  satin  note-pi^er, 
which  bimter,  although  Fraa  Mathilde  secretly  fears  it  is  s(»urcely 
respectful,  she  yet  takes  in  good  pait. 

Fraolein  B<^p  is  the  cherished  friend  of  all  at  tiie  hunting-lodge; 
and  when^  last  winter,  a  little  red-&ced  boy  appeared  in  the  Hemme- 
richs'  family  circle,  the  Fraulein  displayed  so  remarkable  a  talrai  for 
amusing  and  playing  with  that  pulpy  yoong  tyrant  as  surprised  even 
those  who  knew  her  most  intimately.  When  last  I  bad  news  from 
Horn,  Herr  Quendel  waa  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  rest  of  the 
habitues  of  the  ^ese-Saal  survived ;  but  the  bousa  wna  shom  of  i^ 
ancient  glories^  and  no  such  meetings  as  X  have  chronioled  took  place 
in  it  any  more. 
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Joachim  Miiller  had  the  ran  of  Otto's  home.  Bat  he  never  wob 
quite  cored  of  his  solitary,  shy  ways.  Sometimes  he  wooid  be^  absent 
whole  weeks  in  the  woods.  And  one  day,  within  a  year  of  Otto'a 
mtmage,  the  poor  charcoal-bamer  was  foand  dead  beneath  a  spread- 
ing oak  tree.  He  aieiMd  to  hemr^  died  quite  quietly ;  but  they 
fonnd  something  clenched  in  his  hand*  and,  opening  the  dead  fingers, 
found  them  to  contain  a  long  tress  of  Lieschen's  brown  hair,  which 
old  Sophie  confessed  to  having  cut  off  for  him. 

"Poor  creature!"  said  Sophie;  ''I  do  believe  that  he  sometimes 
waaa't  quite  right  in  his  head.  That  brain-fever  be  had,  never  was 
quite  cured,  to  my  thinking;  and,  at  times,  TU  swear  he  fEuicied 
lieschen  was  her  poor  mother  come  to  life  again !  Lord  be  gracioos 
to  him !    There's  worse  folks  on  God's  earth  than  poor  Joachim  I " 

Simon  Schnarcher  remjoved  to  bis  nephew's  house,  and  was  of 
coQiBe  accompanied  by  the  iaithful  Sophie.  His  cottage  and  bit  of 
garden  land  in  Horn  are  at  present  rented  by  Herr  Peters,  who  has 
reMI  from  business.  But  Simon  destines  them,  as  well  as  what^ 
6Tcr  money  he  has  saved,  to  come  to  the  pulpy  young  tyrant  afore- 
said. The  old  man  is  considerably  upwards  of  eighty;  but, — 
excepting  an  occasional  attack  of  his  old  foe,  the  rheumatism, — 
eofttiiiaes  to  be  wonderfully  well  and  strong.  And  as  he  is  most 
dotiMy  considered  and  respected  by  Otto  and  Lieschen,  and  all 
their  dependants,  he  does  nx)t  feel  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  <<  master." 
TThfo  the  autumn  twilight  is  long,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  a 
red  gLow  from  ih^  broad  hearth  shines  blithely  out  into  the  black 
shadow  of  the  forest,  there  are  few  places  more  inviting  than  the 
hospitable  kHehen  of  the  old  hunting-lodge,  and  few  families  more 
chdecMy  contented  than  the  **  Sacristan's  Household." 
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Just  about  the  time  that  this  article  appears  in  print,  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  will  make  its  appearance  before  Uie  House  of  Lords.  It  would 
be  idle,  therefore,  for  us  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the  reception 
it  may  meet  with  there,  or  the  modifications  it  may  be  subjected  to 
before  it  receives  the  Boyal  sanction,  and  becomes  thereby  the  law 
of  the  land.  Yet  we  are  fully  justified  in  writing  concemiDg  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  as  if  they  were  accomplished 
facts.  It  is  possible,  though  barely  probable,  that  the  Government 
measure  may  make  shipwreck  in  the  Upper  House ;  but  even  if  it 
should  get  stranded  for  a  time,  its  passage  in  the  immediate  future 
is  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  A  political  revolution  would  be 
required,  before  a  Bill,  whose  principle  has  been  sanctioned  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  nation  and  which  has  been  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  overwhelming  migorities,  could  be  permanently 
resisted  by  our  hereditary  Legislature ;  and  if  such  a  revolution  could 
ever  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  upon  a  far  different  issue  from  any 
now  before  Parliament.  Even  the  most  credulous  of  Conservatives 
derives  no  hope  at  the  present  crisis  from  the  old  Tory  cry,  "  Thank 
God,  we  have  a  House  of  Lords ;  **  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
Irish  Church  controversy  may  be  considered  as  settled  from  the  day 
when  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  reported,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
Commons. 

Li  taking  stock,  then,  of  the  political  contest  through  which  wc 
have  just  passed,  we  may  in  the  first  instance  congratulate  the 
liberal  party  on  the  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  the  tactics 
of  their  leaders.  In  one  sense,  the  resolution  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
Church  question  was  undoubtedly  a  party  move,  but  the  outcry  which 
has  been  raised  against  the  Bill  on  this  account  has  always  seemed  to  us 
dishonest  or  foolish.  The  critics  who  are  so  fond  of  dilating  upon  the 
hurtfulness  of  government  by  party,  overlook  the  fact  that  what  they 
really  object  to  is  popular  self-government.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  might  be  urged  against  the  system  of  deciding  intricate 
coniroverslea  by  the  roagh  test  of  namerica!  majorities ;  but  bo  long  as 
yoQ  allow  the  pojiular  will  to  be  supreme, — as  you  must  under  all  fre^ 
institutions, — that  wUl  must  be  determined  by  the  iniyortty,  olid  if 
majorities  are  to  rule,  tbo  oliject  of  every  statesman  and  every  party 
must  be  to  secure  a  majority.  *'  Qui  veut  le  fin  veut  le»  moyeos;'* 
and  if  yoa  have  at  heart  the  attainment  of  certain  reforms,  you  muri 
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also  wish  for  the  means  by  which  alone  these  reforms  can  be  effected. 
Under  a  parliamentary  regime,  you  might  as  well  try  to  govern  with- 
oat  party  spirit  as  to  drive  a  steam-engine  without  steam ;  and  to 
say  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  resolved  to  introduce  his  famous  resolu- 
tions, he  took  into  account  their  probable  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
party,  is  only  to  say  that  he  is  the  minister  of  a  free  Parliament,  not 
of  a  benevolent  despotism.  Eighteen  months  ago,  when  this  question 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  first  brought  before  the  public,  the  condition 
of  the  liberal  party  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Possessing  a 
considerable  nominal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
anable  to  retain  office,  and  unwilling  to  initiate  any  policy  of  its 
own.  Internal  dissensions  had  paralysed  its  strength,  and  a  con- 
troversy was  openly  waged,  as  to  whether  the  leaders  were  unable 
to  lead,  or  the  rfuik  and  file  were  determined  not  lo  be  led.  It 
is  needless  to  recall  the  exceptional  circumstances  which  had  pro- 
duced this  disorganisation  of  the  party.  It  is  enough  to  state,  that  if 
DO  definite  policy  could  have  been  agreed  upon,  the  Conservatives 
woold  have  remained  in  office,  and  would  have  materially  reduced 
their  minority  at  the  late  elections,  even  if  they  had  not  converted  that 
minority  into  an  absolute  majority.  A  party  pledged  to  reform  in 
the  abstract  has  no  reason  of  existence,  if  it  has  no  particular  reform 
to  carry  out ;  and  the  reforming  majority  elected  under  the  Palmer- 
stonian  regime  had  no  wish  save  to  keep  things  as  they  were. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  option  except  to 
pledge  his  supporters  to  the  achievement  of  a  certain  end ;  and  his 
selection  of  the  position  he  proposed  to  invest  in  the  approaching 
campaign  seems  to  us  to  indicate  high  strategical  ability.  After  a 
battle  has  been  fought  and  won  the  system  on  which  it  was  fought 
oat  commends  itself  at  once  to  the  approval  of  critics ;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  before  the  engagement  commenced  a  variety  of 
fonnidable  objections  were  urged  against  the  tactics  about  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  was  necessary  that  the  liberal  party  should  appeal  to  the 
country  with  a  distinct  programme,  and  it  was  necessary  also  that 
that  programme  should  be  of  a  kind  to  conciliate,  or  at  any  rate  not 
to  alienate,  the  good- will  of  the  electoral  body.  Now  the  one  argu- 
ment which  appealed  strongly  to  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  immediate 
action  concerning  the  Irish  Church  question  lay  in  the  patent  fact 
that  something  must  be  done  for  Ireland;  and  that,  barring  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  say  what  there  was  that  could  be  done  at  once  for  Ireland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grievance  proposed  to  be  removed  was  not 
one  which  pressed  in  any  way  on  English  or  Scotch  constituencies. 
The  proposal  to  place  the  Anglican  and  the  Catholic  communions  on 
a  footing  of  equality  in  the  sister  kingdom  was  certain  beforehand  to 
encounter  the  determined  opposition  of  the  English  clergy;  and 
there  was  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  excite  the  old 
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*'  No  Popttry  "  passiooe,  -wlltk  have  \<mg  played  bo  gtehi  a  pait  in  our 
politioal  oontoBts.  Wh«ii  the  programme  of  Ihe  Oppos^Hom  "vvras  firdt 
.made  publie  the  Ckmseryathres  thought  their  trittmphiras  sectire ;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli,  with  that  cytiioal  andacity  of  his^  -whieh  would  be 
•ahlime  if  it  were  not  also  so  discreditable  to  the  cOQntry,  put  himself 
forward,  in  Idle  fiBunous  Maunday  Thursday  letter,  as  the  champion  of 
Protestaniaflm,  pure  and  unde£led,  against  the  insidious  conspiracy  of 
Bomaniati,  Ritualists,  and  BationaHsts.  The  result  proved  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  estimated  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  more  accurately 
than  his  brillkat  and  unscrupulous  opponent.  Ko  popular  enthusiasm 
was  created  by  the  reeototion  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  in  the  matter  of 
the  Estabtishment ;  indeed,  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a  politician  well 
qualifled  to  judge  upon  the  matter,  "  the  utmost  that  can  be  said 
ooneeming  the  particular  cry  adopted  by  the  liberal  leaders  was  that 
it  did  not  injure  the  prospects  of  the  pftrty  at  the  hustings;**  but  the 
good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the  country  rejected  the  appeal  made 
to  sectarian  animosities;  and  the  constituencies  which  now,  as 
alwa3rB  within  the  last  forty  years,  are  staunchly  liberal  at  heart, 
ralfied  to  the  support  of  leaders  who  were  prepared  to  carry  out  their 
principles  into  practice.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1860 
we  wrote  as  follows  in  ihese  pages : — **  It  is  possible  that  the  enuncia- 
tion of  a  clear  and  distinct  programme  may  detach  from  the  Liberals 
a  certain  amount  of  half-hearted  support,  given  to  them  on  the  tacit 
nnderstanding  that  they  are  not  to  carry  out  their  principles  into 
execution.  But  we  are  convinced  that  any  loss  of  this  kind  will  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  sympathy  which  a  policy  of  action 
will  call  forth  throughout  the  country."  So  the  event  proved.  From 
the  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  resolutions  the  liberal 
party  recovered  its  supremacy ;  and,  on  an  appeal  being  made  to  the 
constituencies,  the  country,  by  a  majority  of  some  hundred  and  ten 
votes,  endorsed  ihe  policy  on  which  these  resolutions  were  founded. 

Thus  within  six  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
the  statesman  whom  Mr.  Bouverie  had  described  not  long  before  as 
**  a  leadOT  without  followers,*'  found  himself  placed  in  power  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  majorities  which  has  ever  supported  an 
Engtisfa  Premier.  And  this  majority  was  not  only  numerically  strong, 
but  it  was  also  united  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  first  House  of 
Commons  elected  by  household  borough  suf&age  may  have  disappointed 
in  many  ways  the  expectations  of  those  who  advocated  a  wide  extension 
of  the  franchise,  but  it  has  assuredly  proved  free  from  any  taint  of 
Adullamy.  Most  of  the  members  who  had  taken  part  in  the  liberal 
secession  paid  with  the  cost  of  their  seats  for  their  disloyalty  to 
party  diMphne,  whfle  the  few  who  survived  the  contest  learnt  by  Oui 
example  of  their  fellows  that  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  widi  iha 
hoonda  is  not  permitted  to  the  representatives  of  independent  eon^ 
ititueneies.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Liberals  of  the  new  ParEamant 
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hftve  adhered  to  Mr.  Gladstone  vji^  am  onswerving  fidelity;  and,  as 
3ret,  &6re  has  not  «Ten  been  a  marmnr  cf  any  fresh  fieceesion  from 
the  imiiisterial  ranks.  Owmg  to  this  fact  the  vartoms  clanses  of  the 
GorenmittDit  measine  have  been  uniformly  earned  by  majorities  vaiying 
from  Bindty-five  to  one  himdred  and  twenty.  On  the  day  when  Mr. 
I>isnieJ2  breoght  forward  his  amendmentB,  a  liberal  member  of  very 
independeat  poHtks  was  a^ed  if  he  had  read  iiiem.  '*  No/'  was  the 
answer.  •  *'  What  is  the  good,  as  whether  I  agi«e  with  ^Sb&  amend- 
ments <^  not,  I  mast  vote  against  them  all.'*  The  remark  was  made 
half  in  jest,  bat  it  conveyed  the  netewcMrthy  truth  that  for  a  Kberal 
member  timre  was  little  possibility  of  any  private  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  c«  demerits  of  each  partioalar  item  cdf  the  ministerial  measure. 
The  Bin,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  bnt  the  Bill,  had  to  be  voted, 
and  there  was  no  practicfd  option  between  opposing  the  Gt)Vemment 
seheiDe  in  its  ^itirety,  or  rejecting  it  ahogether.  This  miity  of  action 
was  msnred  not  only  by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  couitry 
had  dadared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  be  supported  ^'  qoand  m^me,'* 
but  by  the  skill  with  which  the  project  for  the  disentaiblisbment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  brought  before  Parfiament  as 
a  compkte  and  harmonionB  ^^bole.  Many  even  of  the  most  sincere 
Sttppotters  both  of  the  Miiii^try  and  tilie  measure  doubted  beforehand 
wlltfther  it  ^vaei  ndvisablo  to  embarrass  &e  proposal  for  the  disesta- 
Uiflhment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  sequestration  of  its  property, 
atiy  x>rovisioDB  ss  to  the  future  orgazdsation  of  the  disestablished 

f  and  the  £?7np]o}Tneikt  of  the  surplus  fands  left  after  all  vested 
hkd  been  indemnifiL'd.    Nor,  we  confess,  are  we  still  alto- 

convinfed  that  the  elaborateness  with  which  every  possible 
coiiUD^eacY  has  been  pronded  for  by  the  Bill  may  not  lead  hereafter 
I9  aBLbana^smenis,  the  responsibility  of  which  it  will  be  equally  hard 
§m  the  State  either  to  accept  or  reject.  For  the  present,  however, 
ihi  «ueec6S  of  the  scheme  has  been  secured  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  «nilimces  every  braneh  of  tb@  question.  How  disestabfishment  is 
to  be  carried  out  \  how  the  disestablished  Church  is  to  reorganise 
taelf  into  a  voluntary  communion ;  how  the  property  to  be  taken 
baaatbe  Estabhi^hment  h  to  be  redistributed,  are  matters  all  provided 
lor  witk  the  utmost  care  aj:d  ingenuity ;  and  the  extraordinary  talent 
«C  otrgtt&isatioii  posses^d  by  the  Premier  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
^offni  to  greater  ndvaetfige  thiin  in  the  elaborate  scheme  which  he 
kiV  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  resolutions  into  effect. 
im  may  be  taken  with  justice  to  several  portions  of  the 
aad  to  these  exceptions  we  shall  refer  presently.     But  any 

0bserver  must  admit  thnt  if  ihe  Irish  Church  is  to  be  disesta- 
UlAsAimd  dkenclowed  at  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  sub- 
^— ^J  bolt  with  the  method  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  attained ; 
lad.  tltet^fore,  it  wag  evident  that  determined  opposition  to  any  part 
el  ihg  measure  meant  in  reality  opposition  to  ttie  principle  of  the 
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Bill.  Had  it  been  oiherwisey  this  conclosion  would  not  have  been 
eqoally  obvious.  If  the  fntore  of  the  Anglican  communion  had  been 
left  entirely  undetermined,  or  if  the  disposition  of  the  residue  of 
its  property  had  been  postponed  till  the  real  amount  was  ascertained, 
there  would  have  been  room  for  opposition  none  the  less  formidable 
from  the  fact  of  its  coming  from  a  friendly  quarter.  This  danger  has 
been  averted ;  and  in  the  history  of  our  Parliaments  there  has  pro- 
bably never  been  a  measure  of  equal  importance  which  experienced 
so  few  modifications  between  its  first  introduction  and  its  final  passage 
through  the  ordeal  of  Committee. 

Something  indeed  of  the  good  fortune  that  has  hitherto  attended 
the  discussion  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  must  fEurly  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance  that  its  provisions  have  excited  very  little  general  in- 
terest in  the  country.     That  this  should  have  been  the  case,  is  a  fact 
of  much  more  than  mere  passing  importance.     Questions  that  have 
hitherto  roused  the  keenest  controversies  in  this  country  were  not 
indirectly  connected  with  the  mode  in  which  the  ministerial  measure  is 
to  be  carried  into  effect.     The  expediency  or  non-expediency  of  Esta- 
blishment, the  relations  between  tibe  State  and  religious  organisations, 
the  rival  merits  or  demerits  of  antagonistic  Churches,  and  the  degree  to 
which  abstract  truth  is  to  be  found  in  one  form  of  fiEuth  more  tiian  in 
another,  were  all  issues  involved  more  or  less  directly  in  the  solution 
of  the   Irish  Church   problem.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  exciting 
character  of  these  issues,  the  public  has  vouchsafed  but  a  languid 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  settlement.   Some  few  years  ago,  during 
the  Palmerstonian  era,  Mr.  Bright,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  in  the 
country,  where  he  had^been  delivering  a  number  of  reform  speeches, 
was  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  had  got  on.     His  answer,  if  our 
authority  is  correct,  was, — "  I*ve  been  flogging  a  dead  horse.*'    After 
like  fashion,  the  agitators  who  have  laboured  hard  to  rouse  the  true- 
blue  Protestantism  of  England  have  hitherto  flogged  a  dead  steed. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  unsuccessfrd  demonstrations,  and  two  or 
three  Murph3rite  riots,  there  has  been  no  response  of  any  kind  to  the 
old  **  No  Popery"  rallying  cry.    It  would,  we  believe,  be  a  blunder 
to  imagine  that  this  apathy  arises  from  any  popular  reaction  towards 
the  doctrine  or  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  cardinal 
tenet  of  Protestantism, — ^the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  after 
his  own  fashion, — ^is  held  even  more  strongly  by  the  present  gene^ 
ration  of  Englishmen  than  by  any  preceding  one ;  but,  at  the  sani* 
time,  the  general  tendency  of  modem  speculation  has  undoubiedlgr 
relaxed  the  hold  which  particular  forms  of  faith  have  held  hitheielo 
over  the  minds  of  our  countrymen.    A  conviction  that  your  own  fiuft 
is  the  sole,  or  at  any  rate  the  principal,  possessor  of  divine  tnilli*  ft| 
essential  to  any  very  deep  personal  enmity  to  creeds  which  are  i 
than  your  own ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  dissenting  < 
munions,  such  a  conviction  is  far  less  prevalent  am<HigBt : 
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Um  National  Cbnrch  than  it  was  in  bygone  days.  The  old-fashioned 
orthodox  argoment  that  the  Protestant  Establishment  ought  to  be 
Quuntamed  in  Ireland,  as  a  protest  in  favour  of  tmth  against  error, 
has  hardly  been  put  forward  in  any  of  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  question  of  disestablishment,  either  in  the  press  or 
in  Parliament,  or  even  in  the  pulpit ;  and  yet  the  theory  on  which 
this  argument  is  based  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  *'  No  Popery** 
cry.  Various  incidental  reasons  may  be  alleged  why  certain  influential 
classes  of  Englishmen  have  abstained  from  joining  in  any  anti-papal 
crusade  during  the  present  crisis.  The  Nonconformists,  it  may  be 
said,  disapprove,  as  a  body,  of  direct  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  Hie  Ritualists,  though  from  different  reasons,  share  in  that 
objection  for  the  time  being.  The  Anglican  clergy  are  unwilling  to 
imperil  the  fortunes  of  the  Establishment  in  England  by  identifying 
thcon  with  those  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  National  Church.  And 
even  zealous  Church  and  State  men  have  had  their  ardour  damped 
by  the  flagrant  insincerity  which  distinguished  an  Orange  movement 
owning  Mr.  Disraeli  as  its  champion  and  leader.  But  when  all  allow- 
ance is  made  for  these  various  influences,  the  broad  fact  still  remains, 
^t,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  religious  passions  of  the  English 
nation  can  no  longer  be  appealed  to  with  the  same  certainty  of  suc- 
cess as  in  the  days  when  Evangelicalism  was  at  the  height  of  its 
vigour.  Times  have  changed,  and  men's  thoughts  have  changed  with 
them ;  and  instead  of  the  staunch,  sturdy  protest  which  the  Eldons, 
and  Pereevals,  and  Inglises  of  a  former  era  would  have  raised  against 
any  tampering  with  the  Church  which  alone  taught  Bible  truth,  we 
have  *<  W.  R.  G."  pleading  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment 
in  the  *'  Pall  Mall  Gazette,*'  on  the  ground  that  it  protects  Latitu- 
dinarianism  in  religion. 

It  has  often  been  urged,  as  an  objection  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  party 
leader,  that  his  sympathies  with  popular  feelings  and  sentiments  are 
of  too  wide  a  character.  But  on  the  present  occasion  this  very 
width  of  sympathy  has  enabled  the  liberal  leader  to  gauge  English 
pablie  opinion  with  an  accuracy  to  which  a  statesman  of  equal,  but 
more  concentrated  ability,  could  not  have  attained.  To  the  author 
of  the  resolutions  is  due  the  credit  of  having  felt  that  men's  minds 
were  ripe  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  that  the 
sectarian  animosities  which  had  hitherto  precluded  the  possibility  of 
action  had  lost  their  intensity.  Lord  Palmerston  would  probably 
have  felt  no  scruple  whatever  about  abolishing  the  Establishment  in 
Ireland ;  but,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  he  would  have  deemed  the 
opposition  which  such  an  act  was  likely  to  create  too  formidable  to  be 
encountered.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  faced  the  bugbear  that 
has  BO  long  prevented  liberal  statesmen  from  applying  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  ease  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  by  so  doing  he  secured  a 
most  valoable  vantage-ground  for  his  party.    In  saying  this  it  is  worth 
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-while  to  repeat  that  we  have  no  intentioa  to  impute  to  a  shnple 
desire  for  party  success  the  determination  adopted  by  the  lib^ 
leaders  to  deal  with  the  question  of  disestablishment.  ISiat  the 
Irish  Chorchy  as  it  now  exists,  is  an  injustice  and  abase  has  been,  ixsr 
well-nigh  forty  years,  the  firm  conviction  of  ail  thonghtfal  Lib^als ; 
and  in  acting  on  this  conviction  the  LibMals  are  only  fulfilling  an 
obvious  though  hitherto  disregarded  duty..  If  it  be  said  that,  given 
this  conviction,  the  leaders  of  the  puiy  are  deserving  of  blame 
for  their  long  inaction,  we  must  plead  the  general  issue  between 
abstract  principles  and  party  politics,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  To  protest,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  assert  troths 
which  mankind  are  not  prepared  to  receive,  may  be  the  duty  of  the 
reformer.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  party  leader.  The  latter  is 
bound  to  study,  not  so  much  what  ou^t  to  be  the  abstract  policy  of 
the  party  he  leads,  as  what  is  the  nearest  approzimtttion  to  that 
policy  which  he  can  hope  to  recommend  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
If  our  imaginary  disputant  retorts  that  statesmanship,  under  pariia- 
mentary  institutions,  is  not  then  the  noblest  misaioa  which  men  can 
discharge,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  hia  assertion ;  bat 
shall  assert  at  the  same  time  that  the  task  (tf  constitutional  states- 
manship, liiough  not  the  highest  in  the  world,  is  nevertheless  a  high 
and  honourable  pursuit.  Befarmers  are  the  poets  of  pohtics,  as 
statesmen  are  the  prose  writers.  One  form  of  expression  may  be 
nobler  than  the  other ;  but  both  are  nobl#. 

As  a  display  of  oratorical  eloquence  or  animated  discussion,  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  will  hardly  take  high  rank  in  our 
parliamentary  annals.  With  every  year  the  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  learning  to  address  themselves  more  and  more  to 
the  great  public  outside  the  walls,  less  and  less  to  the  small  audience 
contained  within  them.  And  as  the  outside  pubHc  had  made  np 
its  mind  on  the  subject  long  before  the  debates  commenced,— was 
indeed  already  somewhat  weary  of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute, — 
the  orators  on  either  side  were  chilled  by  the  apathy  of  their  unseen 
listeners.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  comparative  absence  of  the  opposi- 
tion required*  to  give  vitality  to  a  debate.  The  Conservatives  not 
only  had  no  chance,  and  knew  they  had  no  chance,  of  introdncing 
any  modifications  into  the  Bill  not  acceptable  to  the  liberal  majority, 
but  they  were  not  in  the  temper  which  urges  men  to  fi^t  a  losing 
battle  to  the  bitter  end.  For  many  months  before  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  carried,  the  Tories  knew  that  repeal  was  a 
matter  of  certainty;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  defeated  minority 
stood  to  their  guns  to  the  last,  and  the  good  ship  Protection,  like  the 
apocryphal  Yengeur,  foundered  with  its  crew  dinging  to  the  hulk, 
and  shrieldng  defiance  as  they  sunk  beneath  the  waves*  But  the 
battle  of  the  Irish  Church  was  fought  far  otherwise*  The  champions 
of  the  losing  cause  had  no  definite  plan  of  action ;  they  could  never 
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make  up  their  ndnds  whether  they  had  hotter  capitulate  or  risk  all 
upon  the  fortunes  of  war ;  and  in  consequence  they  neither  resisted 
finnly  nor  yidded  wisely.  The  truth  is,  the  Conservatives  went  to 
the  country  with  a  cry  of  *'  No  surrender  ;'*  and  when  no  response,  or 
nUier  an  nnfavourahle  response,  was  made  to  their  appeal,  they  were 
unable  to  change  their  tactics  successfully.  If,  as  they  had  asserted 
before  the  eleddon,  the  disestahHshment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
seealarkstion  of  its  revenues  were  acts  of  spoliation  and  sacrilege, 
Uien  it  followed  logically  that  no  modification  in  the  details  of  ihe 
Feheme  could  deprive  it  of  its  nefarious  character.  When,  therefore^ 
Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  amendments  to  the  Bill  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  their  adoption  hy  the  party  involved  an  implicit  acknowledg- 
ment either  that  they  had  heen  guilty  previously  of  flagrant  exaggera- 
tion, or  that  they  were  guilty  now  of  an  utter  dereliction  of  principle; 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  damped  the  ardour  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. If  you  claim  payment  of  a  dii^uted  deht,  and  proclaim  upon 
ibe  house-tops  that  your  dehtor  has  obtained  your  money  by  fraud 
and  swindling,  you  debar  yourself  from  taking  five  shillings  in  the 
poimdy  under  pain  of  being  accused  of  having  compounded  a 
idony. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  amendments  met  with  such  scanty  notice  in  Parlia- 
meot  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  detail.  They  are,, 
indeed,  curious  mainly  as  evidence  of  the  odd  incapacity  of  the  late 
Premier  to  understand  that  political  legerdemain  is  not  synonymous 
with  statesmanship.  The  whole  object  of  the  disendowment  of  the 
Iridi  Church  being  to  take  away  its  revenues,  the  conservative  leader 
not  only  proposed  that  its  funds  should  be  sequestrated  under  one 
name  and  given  back  under  another,  but  he  actually  appeared  to 
oonceive  that  this  compromise  would  satisfy  both  the  opponents  and 
the  advocates  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  moral  dishonesty  of  this 
proposal  was  so  patent  that  it  met  with  little  support  even  from  the 
ex-Premier*s  adherents ;  and  amendments  of  a  more  rational  kind^ 
irtiieh  might  have  been  carried  under  wiser  leadership,  suffered  from 
the  discredit  attaching  to  the  baffled  attempt  to  preserve  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Establishment  by  an  ingenious  artifice.  In  conse- 
qoeaee,  the  Government  Bill  has  made  its  way  through  the  House  of 
Commonfl  without  any  substantial  alterations,  except  those  intro- 
dneed  into  it  by  its  authors;  and  the  Opposition  in  the  Upper 
House  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  support  any  definite 
system  ti  modifications  on  the  plea  that  it  has  been  endorsed  and 
aceepted  by  the  conservative  party  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
k^dature. 

The  BiUy  as  it  now  stands,  proposes  to  effect  four  distinct  objects; 
fte  severaxiee  of  all  official  connection  between  the  State  and  the 
Asg^iean  Gornxmudon  in  Ireland ;  the  erection  of  a  body  who  are  to 
iuiy  on  the  zeUgious  fhnetions  ef  the  disestablished  Church,  and, to 
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inherit  certain  portions  of  its  property ;  the  seqaestration  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  subject  to  due  provision  for  life  interests ; 
and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  after  these  interests  have 
been  provided  for.  These  appear  to  us  the  main  objects  of  the 
Bill;  and  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  it  come 
with  more  force  from  a  liberal  than  from  a  conservative  point  of 
view.  In  framing  this  remarkable  measure,  its  authors  had  donbt- 
less  two  aims  before  their  minds.  The  first  was  to  produce  a  Bill 
which  could  be  carried  through  Parliament ;  the  second,  and  more 
important,  was  to  devise  a  scheme  which  would  establish  religions 
equality  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Church  was  not  an  abuse  which  called 
for  suppression  on  its  own  account.  On  the  contrary,  as  an  institn* 
tion,  it  worked  fairly  well ;  and  if  it  did  not  do  much  direct  good,  it 
certainly  did  little  direct  harm.  The  real  reason  why  the  abolitioD 
of  the  State  Church  was  called  for,  was  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  religious  equality  which  the  State  had  resolved  to  establish. 
The  crucial  test,  therefore,  by  which  the  Government  Bill  must  be 
examined,  is  the  degree  to  which  it  will  succeed  in  establishing  reli- 
gious equality  throughout  Ireland.  We  are  not  without  grave  doubts  as 
to  how  far  some  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  altogether 
consistent  with  this  purpose ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  any  farther 
changes,  if  imbued  with  the  character  to  which  we  object,  would 
prove  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  end  that  the  nation  has  at  heart  in  under- 
taking the  work  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  question.  The 
first  of  the  four  objects  which  we  have  enumerated  seems  to  us  very 
adequately  attained.  After  the  Act  becomes  law,  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Ireland  will  have  no  connection  with  the  State  other  than  that 
which  necessarily  exists  between  any  important  religious  organisa- 
tion and  the  civil  Government.  An  Episcopal  clergyman  and  a 
Catholic  priest  will  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  far  as 
the  State  is  concerned,  and  the  Church  of  the  minority  will  no  longer 
have  any  claim  to  be  considered,  or  to  call  itself,  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  It  would,  we  think,  be  matter  for  extreme  regret,  if  the 
grace  of  this  instalment  of  justice  to  Ireland  was  marred  by  any  con- 
cessions to  the  feelings  of  the  disestablished  clergy.  The  House  of 
Lords  will  naturally  regret  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastieal 
peers  from  their  body,  and  a  very  plausible  case  may  be  made  out  iu 
favour  of  allowing  the  Irish ,  bishops,  who  have  now  seats  in  the 
House,  to  retain  the  privilege  for  their  term  of  office.  The  matter 
may  not  seem  one  of  much  moment :  and  if  a  trifling  fioivour  conld 
soothe  the  annoyance  caused  by  the.  act  to  a  respectable  body 
of  men,  it  might  appear  ungracious  to  refuse  the  boon.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  Hibernian  bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  once  their  Church  had  lost  its  State  character,  would 
be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  evidence  that  the.  Stat^  still  regarded  the 
Apglican  communion  in  Ireland  with  especial  favoor,^  and  would 
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therefore  tend  to  eonnteract  the  very  result  we  desire  to  produce  by 

disestablishment. 

It  is  in  our  opinion  open  to  question  whether  the  Government  was 
under  any  obligation  to  provide  for  the  second  object  of  the  Bill,  that 
is,  the  creation  of  a  body  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  disestablished 
Chm-ch.    It  is  indeed  obvious  that  if  any  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  to  be  handed  over  to  an  Anglican  communion, 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  formation  of  the,  as  yet,  non- 
existent communion.     As  a  matter  of  abstract  policy,  we  are  not  sure 
that  any  portion  of  the  sequestrated  property  need   have  been  so 
bestowed.    If,  as  we  believe,  the  Anglican  Church  has  a  firm  hold 
npon  a  large  section  of  the  Irish  nation,  it  is  quite  certain  to  be  kept 
r.liYe  by  the  same  agencies  which  support  the  Catholic,  the  Wesleyan, 
the  Presbyterian,  and  other  voluntary  Churches.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Anglicanism  has  no  firm  hold  on  Ireland,  then  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see 
why  the  State  should  go  out  of  the  way  to  procure  for  it  an  artificial 
prolongation  of  life.    If,  however,  the  State  was  to  intervene  at  all, 
it  could  not  do  so  in  a  mode  less  open  to  objection.     According  to 
Mr.  Gkidstone*s  scheme,  as  we  understand  it,  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Irish  Church  are  at  liberty  to  draw  up  any  constitution  they 
think  fit  within   a  limited  period ;  and,   provided   the  body  thus 
constituted  can  be  fairly  said  to  represent  the  Church,  the  property 
aecming  to  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  Establishment  will  be   forthwith  handed  over  to  the  new 
voluntary  organisation.     Any  number  of  theoretical  objections  may 
be  raised  to  show,  a  priori,  that  such  a  body  could  never  be  consti- 
tuted.   Practically  we  believe  the   problem  will   be   solved  with- 
out any  great  difficulty.     Owing  to  the  sharp  antagonism  between 
Ph)testantism  and  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  the  Episcopalian  Church 
is  a  very  clearly  defined  body  ;  so  that  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  say 
^ther  the  Church  about  to  be  formed  does  or  does  not  represent 
the  body  it  professes  to  represent.     The  necessities  of  its  condition 
18  the  Church  of  a  minority  has  preserved  the  Irish  Church  from 
most  of  the  internal  dissensions  which  have  distracted  the  Established 
Chnrch  in  England ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  doctrinal  divisions 
of  opinion  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  an  Anglican  com- 
munion in  Ireland.   Moreover,  the  inducement  to  sink  all  differences, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  must  needs  act  very  powerfully  on  all  members 
of  the  Irish  Church.     The  failure  to  agree  upon  a  constitution  for  the 
disestablished  Church  would   entail  the  risk  of  losing,  if  not  the 
Absolute  loss  of,  a  very  important  share  of  the  Church's  property ;  and 
this  fact  being  patent,  we  may  confidently  assume  that  before  January, 
1871,  a  claimant  will  appear  for  the  legacy  assigned  to  the  next-of-kin 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  that  the  claim  will  be  substantiated  by  all 
the  certificates  required  by  her  administrators  and  executors. 

But,  though  the  difficulty  of  organising  a  new  Anglican  communion 
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bas  been  got  over  thus  £ar,  we  are  conyinced  there  is  a  great  amoont  of 
trouble  in  store  for  the  State  in  time  to  come,  if  ihe  Goyemment 
should  be  unwise  enough  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  orgaiiisation 
or  development  of  the  sect  which  is  to  inherit  the  temporal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  succession  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch  in  Ireland.  It  is 
probable  that  great  exertions  will  be  made  by  the  supporters  of  tiie 
Establishment  to  induce  the  Government  to  accept  the  duty  of  nomi- 
nating the  bishops  after  the  State  connection  has  been  severed.  We 
trust  these  efforts  will  be  unsuceessfuL  While  the  Anglican  bi^ps 
owe  their  appointment  to  the  State,  they  will  possess  a  ceitain 
official  position  not  accorded  to  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  other  com- 
munions ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  result  which  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  is  intended  to  render  impossible.  Moreover,  if  once  the 
State  undertakes  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Irish  episcopate,  even  if  the 
offices  thus  filled  are  as  purely  titular  sa  the  eolonial  bishoprics,  it 
assumes  a  sort  of  morsl  and  theological  protect(»ate  over  the  free 
Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  which  is  alike  undesirable  and  emlwr- 
Tassing. 

But  the  most  weighty  criticism  that  can  be  directed  against  the 
Bill  applies  to  the  mode  in  which  it  deab  with  the  third  object  it 
aeeks  to  attain, — the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  the  National 
<]!hurch.  Disendowment  is  the  term  tedmically  ^plied  to  this  pro- 
oess ;  but  we  question  whether  it  is  ^plied  altogether  correctly.  The 
Oovomment  measure  only  contemplates  partial  disendowment,  and 
«rrs,  in  our  judgment,  if  it  errs  at  all,  in  not  being  sufficiently  com- 
plete and  thorough.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  the  life  interests  of 
all  persons  receiving  stipends  from  the  Establishment  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  provided  for  liberally.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
good  deal  more  than  this  has  been  done.  The  abstract  principle  of 
disendowment  would  undoubtedly  have  been  affirmed  with  far  more 
distinctness  if  every  ecclesiastical  functionary  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  his  cure  or  incumbency  tUl  he  should  vacate  it  either  by 
resignation  or  death,  in  which  case  the  property  from  which  the 
stipend  was  drawn  would  have  reverted  forthwith  to  the  State.  But 
this  system  would  have  prolonged  the  dying  agony  of  the  EstabUsb 
ment  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years  or  more ;  and  on  gronndj? 
of  policy,  as  well  as  of  consideration  to  the  Church,  it  is  moat  desir- 
able to  place  the  Church  in  its  normal  position  of  a  voluntary  religioos 
organisation  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Under  these  ciroom- 
stances  it  was  deemed  better  to  sequestrate  the  Chnrch  property  at 
once,  and  to  indemnify  all  existing  officials  for  the  loss  of  their 
places. 

The  most  straightforward  way  of  settling  the  amount  to  be  paid  in 
compensation  would  have  been  to  have  had  the  pecuniary  valne  of 
each  individual  incumbent's  salary  determined  by  an  actuary,  and 
to  have  handed  over  to  the  incumbent  the  amount  thus  estimated. 
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Instead  of  tius,  Qie  Govenment  has  determiBed  io  givo  a  Ivmp  sum, 
representing  fourteen  years*  value  of  the  Tarioas  enres,  prebends, 
and  other  offices,  to  Oommissioners,  who  are  to  pay  the  holders  of 
these  offices  their  present  incomes  daring  their  lifetime,  and  Uien 
hand  over  the  snrplns  to  the  AngHean  coimnnnion.  Now,  if  ihis  Inmp 
snm  had  correspoBded  with  tiiie  total  formed  by  adding  together  the 
estimated  pecuniary  valoe  of  each  ineiimbeiiey,  it  stands  to  reason 
that,  barring  accidents,  iJiere  could  have  been  no  snrphis  to  handover 
irhen  ^e  imst  was  folfilled.  Onr  argument  may  be  itinskoted  by  a 
very  sxmple  demonstration.  Supposing  yon  have  ten  amraitants,  all 
of  the  age  <tf  sixty,  each  ei^03ang  an  annoity  of  one  hnndred  pounds 
per  annum.  Roughly  speaking,  the  probable  duration  of  each  life 
vonld  be  ten  years.  If,  therefore,  yon  received  ten  tiiousand  pounds 
en  condition  of  continuing  to  pay  each  ef  these  ten  annuitants  a 
hundred  a  j^ut  during  the  remainder  of  their  Hves,  you  would  find 
your  funds  were  exhausted  when  the  last  annuitant  died  ofif.  Some 
of  the  ten  would  ^  die]  before  the  ten  years  were  over,  scmie  would 
die  after,  and,  tiddng  (me  with  ano&er,  there  would  be  neither  profit 
nor  loss  on  %b  transaction.  No  doubt,  in  the  example  we  have  given, 
the  holder  of  the  fwad  would  make  a  profit ;  because  he  would  be 
ahle  to  ky  by  the  tnterert  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  first  year, 
of  nine  thousand  fcnr  tiie  seeond,  of  eight  thousand  for  the  third,  and 
so  <m.  But  ihen,  if  the  transaction  was  conducted  on  business 
priadple,  the  lump  sum  given  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities  would 
be,  not  ten  thousand,  but  ten  thouBand  less  the  amount  that  the  aocu- 
nmlation  of  int^est  would  reach  during  1^  period  to  be  covered  by 
the  annuities.  It  foHows  from  this  that  if  l^e  disestablished  Irish 
Church  is  to  rec^ve  any  profit  from  the  reversion  of  the  amount  given 
to  tiie  Commissioners  f(n*  ike  pigment  of  their  present  stipends  to  the 
hoMers  of  bene&see,  this  can  only  be  because  tiie  amount  represents 
more  than  ihe  pecuniaxy  vahie  of  these  stipends,  calculated  as  annuities. 
In  the  same  way  we  would  remark,  that  even  supposing,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  hopes,  the  dergy  of  the  Establishment  consent  to  exchange 
the  State  for  the  Church  as  their  paymasta-,  the  Church  can  only 
gain  by  the  ox^ange  ^n  one  of  two  hypotheses— either  that  tiie  clergy 
undertake  to  receive  less  ihsxi  their  stipulated  income,  or  that  the 
e^iital  sum  representing  Hie  value  of  their  income  has  been  over-esti- 
mated. As  it  seems,  however,  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  wheai  all 
ttisting  life  interests  have  been  provided  for,  the  Church  will  come 
into  possession  of  large  funds  by  tiie  gradual  lapsing  of  these 
vuuntiee,  we  are  foroed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  these 
smnuties  has  been  purposely  over-estimated  ^  and  that  in  conse^ence 
a  psesMxt  has  been  made  to  the  Churdi  of  the  difievence  between 
their  real  and  their  estimated  value.  In  afher  words,  the  disendowed' 
Chorek  is  to  be  re-endowed  to  the  extent  of  this  difierence.  In  t^e 
Mme  way  the  terms  on  which  the  Church  is  to  retain  possession  of 
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the  glebes  and  parsonages  are  so  favourable  that  they  amount  to  a 
virtual  gift;  while  the  proposal  to  permit  the  Church  to  retain  all 
endowments  of  a  later  date  than  1660  achieves  the  same  object  in  a 
more  open  fashion.  The  principle  on  which  this  proposal  is  based^ 
though  accepted  without  discussion  in  Parliament,  has  always  seemed 
to  us  of  very  doubtful  logic.  After  all,  to  take  the  extreme  case  which 
is  quoted  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  by  the  advocates  of  extending  the 
Church's  claims  to  endowments  made  upon  her  at  a  date  previous  to 
1660,  we  cannot  deem  any  logical  injustice  would  have  been  perpetrated 
if  the  benefactions  Sir  Richard  Guinness  provided  for  the  restoration 
of  St.  Patrick's  had  been  taken  from  the  Church  and  employed  on 
secular  purposes.  We  do  not  say  it  would  have  been  expedient  to  do 
so,  but  we  do  say  distinctly  that  the  State  has  exactly  the  same  right 
to  appropriate  any  endowment  made  upon  the  State  Church  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  it  had  to  appropriate  any 
such  endowment  made  in  the  reign  of  Queon  Elizabeth  or  King  John. 
And  the  assumption  that  the  Irish  Church  has  a  kind  of  moral  pro- 
prietorship of  all  recent  endowments  appears  to  us  pregnant  with 
very  awkward  consequences.  It  is  matter  for  satisfiAction  that 
the  Government  has  thought  fit  during  the  progress  of  the  debate  to 
withdraw  the  clause  allotting  a  subsidy  for  keeping  in  repair  a  certain 
number  of  cathedral  churches.  The  amount  was  not  large  in  itself, 
but  the  grant,  as  proposed,  was  singularly  objectionable  in  principle. 
If  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  or  Limerick  do  not  care  enough  about 
the  possession  of  their  cathedrals  to  provide  the  funds  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  it  is  absurd  that  the  State  should  supply  the  means  for 
enabling  the  Protestant  minority  to  keep  up  places  of  worahip  which 
the  Catholic  majority  would  gladly  maintain  at  their  own  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  despoiled  Church  is  expected  to  start  upon 
its  new  career  with  an  endowment  amounting  to  at  least  one-fourth,  if 
not  one^hird,  of  the  whole  property  of  the  Establishment.  How  fax 
this  liberality  is  well  or  ill  nd vised  is  a  question  which  the  future 
must  solve.  In  our  comments,  we  are  assuredly  not  actuated  by  any 
ill' will  towards  the  Irish  Church  ♦  The  sympathies  of  all  Engl  Lab 
Protestants  must  surely  incline  towards  an  EBtahlishment  which « 
whatever  its  other  failings  *  has  always  been  loyal  to  English  rule, 
and  faithful  to  Protestant  principlos  ;  and  if  the  matter  was  one  to 
be  decided  by  sympathy,  wo  should  find  it  hard  to  object  to  any  oqo 
of  the  devices  by  which  Mr,  Disraeli  endeavoured  to  secure  the  whole 
property  of  the  Church  for  its  o^^  use  and  enjoyment.  But  the 
question  is  one  of  bard  reasoning,  not  of  sentiment ;  and  we  coniesa 
ibat  if  the  Irish  Church  was  to  be  disendowed  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  better,  in  our  judgment,  had  the  disendowment  been  mot^ 
sweeping.  There  isp  as  we  have  already  contended,  but  one  grouiid 
on  which,  according  to  our  views,  discndowment  can  be  jusiiBed ; 
and  that  ground  is,  that  the  properly  of  the  Church  is  nati<jnsl  pro* 
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pertj  belonging  to  the  whole  Irish  nation,  not  to  any  sect  or  locality. 
But  if  this  theory  be  soond,  it  follows  that  any  allotment  of  these 
oatioiial  funds  to  a  sectarian  or  local  object  is  a  breach  of  trust* 
We  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  utmost  liberality  in  dealing  with 
the  claims  of  individuals,  but  we  feel  great  hesitation  about  any  act 
of  generosity  towards  the  Church  in  its  corporate  character. 

Had  this  distinction  been  more  strictly  observed  in  the  framing  of 
tlie  measure,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  whole  difficulty  about 
Maynooth.  Very  large  numbers  of  Englishmen,  who  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  Mr.  Newdegate,  yet  share  with  him  the 
dislike  to  appropriating  public  money  to  the  purpose  of  propagating 
a  creed  which  they  deem  to  be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mnsity.  So  long  as  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  supported 
largely  out  of  national  property,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  a  certain 
pittance  to  the  Church  of  the  majority.  But  with  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Anglican  Church  this  necessity  ceased ; 
and  Maynooth  might  have  been  left  to  its  own  resources.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Anglican  Church  had  been  allowed  to  retain  so  much 
w*  ene  pretext  or  another, — ^liad  had,  in  fact,  the  penalty  of  disen- 
^jCFwmettt  applied  to  her  so  leniently,  that  it  was  felt  Maynooth 
eoold  Dot  be  detJt  with  in  accordance  with  strict  theories.  The 
ebrnpions  of  the  Protestant  Church  were  precluded  from  saying 
Bioch  about  Maynooth  for  fear  of  challenging  attention  to  the  share 
of  the  spoils  that  had  been  accorded  to  their  own  communion  ;  and 
tkrtfore,  after  tmc  Hibernian  fashion,  one  job, — ^using  the  word  in 
ag  offensive  term, — ^was  made  an  argument  and  apology  for  another. 
Xcf  ean  we  venture  to  hope  that  this  departure  from  the  principle  of 
akoltite  equality  will  not  entail  many  subsequent  derelictions  of  a 
^  kind.  The  Iriah  Catholics  are  not  a  body  to  lose  any  advantage 
for  want  of  asldng ;  and  their  demands  upon  the  national  purse  are 
e^tain  to  be  enforced  by  the  plea  that  such  e;xcessive  liberality  was 
^^vn  to  the  Anglican  Church,  that  if  all  sects  are  to  be  treated  alike, 
tk?  must  have  a  like  measure  meted  out  to  them. 

As  to  the  fourth  object  of  the  Bill,  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  funds, 
tkre  seems  to  be  little  di^erence  of  public  opinion.  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  the  amount  of  this  surplus  might  have  been  consider- 
ably raised  if  the  landlords  had  not  been  permitted  to  redeem  the 
tithe-rent  charges  on  such  favourable  terms ;  and  the  process  by  which 
tlui  result  hag  been  effected  is  open  to  objections  on  general  grounds. 
But  to  say  the  plain  tmth^  It  is  not  desirable  in  itself  to  increase  the 
fcitent  of  the  Eurplus,  The  clause  to  which  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  so 
itiKHigly  objected  the  other  day,  and  which  declares  that  the  funds 
derived  from  the  eequestration  of  Church  property  shall  not  be  used 
"kr  the  teaching  of  religion/*  expresses  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  BilL  The  State,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  is  henceforward  to  dis- 
sociate itself  entirely  from  any  connection  with  religious  teaching  in* 
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Ireland ;  and  so  long  as  the  sevemnoe  between  Ohiucb  and  StaU  is 
effected,  it  matters  little  wliat  becomes  of  the  snrpliis  zevennes  of  ihe 
Chorch.  We  are  not  very  sanguine  about  any  great  good  being  done 
to  Ireland  by  the  expenditure  of  some  few  millions  on  hospitals  and 
lunatic  asylums.  Even  in  this  country  the  distribution  of  so  kzge  a 
sum  of  money  for  purposes  of  charity  would  lead  to  a  vast  amount 
of  jobbing ;  and  Ireland,  in  aU  matters  apperteiaii^  to  jobs,  is  far 
ahead  of  England.  Still,  for  a  time,  the  county  ratepayers  will  be 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  burdens  ;  and  the  duty  of  assisting  the 
sick  and  infirm  is  one  of  the  few  points  eonoeming  whidi  all  religioiis 
creeds  are  at  one.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other 
object  not  of  a  directly  secular  kind,  on  which  the  residue  of  ^e 
Church  prepay  could  have  been  expended  without  affording  se(^ 
for  sectarian  animosities.  And  as  the  chief  desire  of  the  authors 
of  the  measure  was  to  remove  these  animosities,  they  did  zightiy  in 
attaching  more  importance  to  the  tendency  which  their  scheme  of 
redistributicm  would  have  to  effect  that  end  than  io  ^e  absolute 
utility  of  the  scheme  itself. 

In  the  criticisms  wo  have  thus  ofiered  on  iSie  details  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  we  have  necessarily  ignored  the  important  oonsideiatioQ 
how  far  the  ^tical  objections  we  have  pointed  out  may  not  be  essential 
to  the  practical  success  of  tiie  measure.  In  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
Church  Itself  we  could  have  wished  for  a  more  rigid  application  of  the 
principle  of  absolute  religious  equality  to  the  mode  by  which  disendow- 
ment  is  to  be  earned  out.  But  it  is  more  than  doubts  wh^her 
public  feelxng  in  this  country  would  have  sanctioned  the  enforcement 
of  that  principle  to  its  strict  logical  consequences ;  uid,  in  order  to 
induce  the  EngGsh  public  to  accept  a  measure  which  in  many  rejects 
was  naturally  distasteful  and  unwelcome,  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  tiie  outcry  that  the  Protestant  Church  and  clergy  in  Irehukd 
had  been  treated  without  due  consideration.  In  dealing  with  tiiis 
question,  the  Ministay  had  to  remember  that  they  were  steppii^  over 
the  **  ignes  suppositos  cineri  dolose  ; "  and  one  fialse  step  might  have 
opened  a  vent  for  an  outburst  of  fanatic  flame.  '  They  have  avoided 
this  peril,  and  have  brought  to  noaturity  a  clear,  definite,  practical 
scheme  for  the  removal  of  asx  institution  which  has  weighed 
upon  Ireland  for  centuries ;  and  by  so  doing  they  have  done  good 
sendee  to  the  State  and  have  raised  their  own  repute.  Unlike  the 
Beform  BiU  of  1866,  the  Irish  Church  Bill  of  1869  is  a  complete  and 
statesmanlike  measure,  on  which  its  authors  may  look  with  pride, 
and  its  sT^)portera  with  satisfaction. 
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IV. 

So  swung  we  slowly  np  that  lazy  flood, 
Bejoicing  in  the  gladness  of  the  time, 
Until  its  course  did  leave  the  open  plains 
And  turned  into  a  forest,  intertwined 
So  closely  o*er  our  heads  with  knitted  boughs 
And  charm  of  woven  leaves,  ih&i  we  eoold  see 
No  glimpse  of  sun  nor  glitter  of  the  clear 
Sweet  firmament,  nor  any  moving  thing. 
But  only  heard  dim  splashes  in  the  flood 
Of  water-rat  or  duck,  and  distant  chirp 
Of  biids  that  far  above  our  heads  climbed  up 
To  hymn  the  mounting  chariot  o£  the  son. 

In  that  dim  emerald  shadow,  some  strange  peace 
And  spell  of  haunting  quiet  seemed  to  brood 
And  soften  all  the  voices  of  the  wood 
And  rustle  of  the  leafage  to  repose. 
Above  us  rose  the  high  steep  flowered  banks, 
Heavy  with  fragrances  from  unseen  bells, 
Exhaled  of  sweet  and  drowsy-scented  flowers. 
And  all  around  the  columns  of  the  trees 
Stretched  dimly  in  the  twilight,  like  the  aisles 
Of  some  immense  cathedral,  where  the  voice 
Of  praise  and  joy  is  hushed  to  reverent  prayer. 
And  there  no  bird  or  beast  did  seem  to  dwell, 
Nor  breeze  to  creep  and  sigh  among  the  trees ; 
But  in  its  own  mysterious  sanctity 
The  forest  lay,  and  waited  for  the  voice 
Of  some  high  champion  that  should  break  the  charm 
And  win  the  secret  of  those  mystic  deeps. 

The  air  grew  darker,  and  a  fresher  breeze 
Sprang  up  and  told  us  of  the  waning  day ; 
And  then  the  oarsman  laid  aside  his  blade. 
And  loosed  the  wide  sail  from  the  tapering  mast, 
Wherein  the  glad  air  gathered  did  so  swell 
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And  straggle,  that  *the  boat  leapt  swifUy  on 
Between  the  shelving  woodways.    And  anon 
The  gold  of  sunset  flamed  in  thro*  the  mask 
Of  thinning  trees,  and  then  the  prow  was  free 
From  that  dark  pass  of  overhanging  wood, 
And  the  day's  light  was  large  on  as  again. 

The  river  lapsed,  thro*  fringing  marish  plants 
And  ranks  of  rastling  reeds,  into  the  glass 
-Of  a  clear  lakelet,  where  the  white  discs  lay. 
Gold-hearted,  in  the  quiet,  and  oar  stem 
Cut  thro*  the  fronded  lake- weeds  grudgingly 
And  won  slow  way  towards  the  other  shore, 
"Where,  with  a  hollow  roar,  the  river  leapt 
And  fell  into  a  dark  and  shaded  cave. 

There  landed  we,  and  moored  the  barge  with  ropes. 
And  following  oar  guides,  made  shift  to  win. 
Athwart  a  rocky  passage,  to  a  screen 
Of  netted  boughs  and  bashes  that  shut  out 
For  us  the  blue  horizon's  golden  marge. 
Some  time  we  struggled  through  the  arduous  growth 
Of  underwood  and  brambles,  intertwined 
With  scarlet-blossomed  creepers,  till  at  length 
The  last  boughs  closed  behind  us,  and  we  stood 
Upon  the  lower  slope  of  a  tall  hill. 
And  gazed  into  the  sunset  with  rapt  eyes. 

A  wide  deep  champaign  stretched  before  our  view. 
Encircled  by  a  sapphire  chain  of  hills, 
On  whose  high  crests  the  crown  of  sunset  lay. 
Hallowing  the  landscape  with  a  blaze  of  gold. 

Fair  and  most  awful  was  the  majesty 
Of  that  day*s  death  upon  the  guardian  hills, 
Wrapt  in  the  visible  glory  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  with  one  impulse,  as  the  budded  flames 
Of  imminent  heaven  lay  on  us,  we  all 
Fell  down  upon  our  knees  and  worshipped. 
As  knowing  the  great  God  was  surely  there. 

So  knelt  we  all  in  silence,  till  the  sun 
Had  faded  from  the  westward,  and  the  grey, 
Washed  with  pale  gold,  that  fills  the  interspace 
'Twixt  ended  day  and  night,  held  all  the  air 
With  its  mild  tender  afterglow. 

Then  bo 
Whose  brow  was  kingly  with  the  banded  gold 
Arose,  and  went  a  little  way  aside 
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^iiun  somo  tree  a  that  stood  apart  from  us 

About  thti  citing  of  an  arbalest, 

And  moda  as  if  lie  sought  for  something  there ; 

And  coming,  m  a  little ^  back  to  ns, 

He  took  my  hand,  and  signing  to  the  rest 

To  follow^,  led  ;is  all  into  a  nook, 

Wherein  tall  oak-trees  circled  round  a  rock 

Of  moss'veined  marble. 

Therein  entering, 
A  fitful  radiance,  as  it  ^ere  the  play 
Of  glancing  diamonds,  glittered  in  our  eyes, 
And  looking  round,  we  saw  where  from  the  stono 
A  fair  clear  water  trickled,  drop  by  drop, 
Betm^eon  lush  webs  of  golden -threaded  moss, 
And  fell  in  jewelled  spraj-s  of  liquid  light 
Upon  the  crystal  pebbles.     Very  pure 
^A  clear  it  was,  and  so  unearthly  bright 
In  the  dim  twilight  of  that  shadowy  place. 
We  doubted  not  but  here  our  quest  was  filled, 
And  this  was  e'en  that  fountain  where  our  flesh, 
Being  laved,  should  put  off  sad  and  weary  age, 
And  clothe  itself  anew  with  goodly  youth. 

Then  he  who  led  us  signed  to  us  to  drink. 
For  this  was  that  same  water  we  had  sought 
And  wearied  for  so  long  by  sea  and  land. 

Albeit,  for  a  space  we  could  not  stir 
For  wonderment,  commingled  with  strange  awe 
And  ravishment  of  our  fuMUed  desires, 
That  was  nigh  pain  for  very  mightiness. 

And  then  Bias  stepped  towards  that  trickling  thread 
€f  crystal,  and  did  stoop  him  down  to  drink ; 
And  ere  his  knees  touched  earth,  I,  following. 
Bent  down  my  baud  into  the  rippled  pool, 
That  lay  beneath  the  downfall  of  the  rill, 
And  drawing  back  an  instant  for  surprise 
At  the  moat  deadly  coldness  of  the  stream. 
Made  shift  to  gather  water  for  a  draught 
Witbin  the  hollo  wed  middle  of  my  palm. 

It  seattered  into  diamonds  through  the  chinks 
Of  my  minerved  fingers,  and  did  leave 
So  scant  a  pool  of  fluid  in  my  hand, 
That  I  was  fain  to  stoop  and  fill  again. 
With  more  attent  precaution,  ere  I  wet 
My  lips  with  it. 
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I  filled  my  two  joined  palms, 
And  was  abont  to  raise  them  to  my  month, 
Nay,  ahnost  steeped  my  lipe,  when  suddenly^ 
Beflected  in  the  streamlet,  I  was  ware 
Of  some  strange  light  that  was  made  visible 
From  oat  the  dusk  above,  and  looking  np, 
I  saw  a  mooned  wonder  in  the  air. 
Fall  of  strange  lights  and  mystic  harmonies 
Of  blending  coloar,  and  as  I  did  gaze, 
I  saw  a  great  white  cross,  that  grew  and  bamt 
In  its  fair  middle. 

Wonder  and  great  awe 
Unclasped  my  hands,  and  brought  them  to  my  face. 
To  hide  from  my  weak  sight  that  awfol  light. 
Whereby  the  unwilling  water  once  again 
Did  have  its  liberty  and  showered  down, 
Like  broken  jewels,  back  into  the  pool. 
And  as  I  knelt,  with  awed  and  hidden  eyes, 
I  heard  a  voice  that  spake  from  ont  the  bell 
Of  that  miracolons  flower,  most  reverend 
And  awfal,  as  it  were  the  living  God ; 
And  these  words  smote  my  hearing : 

*'  Foolish  men. 
That  thought  God  like  another  of  yoorselves^ 
That  make  a  work  and  set  it  up  for  good 
And  after  look  again  and  know  it  ill, 
And  straightway  raze  and  build  it  np  anew, 
Eepenting  of  the  framework  of  yomr  hands^^ 
Know  that  the  Lord  of  all  cannot  repent 
Nor  torn  again  His  ordered  harmonies 
Of  life  and  death  and  nature,  saying  not 
*  I  have  not  wrought  it  seemly — ^I  repent ! ' 
Nor  can  His  hands  undo  what  He  has  done  f 

"  0  fools  and  hard  of  heart  t  in  all  these  years 
Have  ye  then  never  read  earth's  parable 
Of  day  and  night  alternate,  seed  and  fruit, 
That  tells  you  dusk  must  be  ere  light  can  come  t 
Lo,  in  the  fields  the  summer's  lavish  bloom 
Is  spent  and  wasted  by  the  aaiumn's  breath. 
And  dies  with  winter,  to  revive  with  spring ; 
And  all  things  fill  their  order,  birds  and  beasts 
And  all  that  unto  earthly  weal  pertains. 
Nor  will  the  spheric  working  dumge  its  eouxse 
Or  slacken  for  the  prayers  of  foolish  men. 
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That  lift  fond  voiee  for  i^hat  their  baby  eyes 
Deem  good  and  all- sufficient  in  desire, 
Seeing  only,  in  their  circumscribed  scope, 
A  segment  of  the  circle  of  God's  love. 

"  So  may  not  the  renewing  of  lost  youth 
Be  won  but  through  the  natural  way  of  death, 
And  man  must, — like  an  ear  of  com,  that  droops 
And  withers  in  the  ground  before  it  stir 
And  sprout  again  with  gay  and  goodly  bloom, — 
Yield  up  his  wayworn  flesh  and  weary  soul 
Into  the  soothing  rest  of  friendly  death, 
£rc  a  new  fire  shall  stir  the  curdled  blood 
Of  age  to  a  new  ardour,  and  the  soul 
Be  clad  afresh  with  robes  of  lusty  youth. 

"  Wherefore  know  ye  that,  of  a  certainty, 
None  shall  have  life,  excepting  first  he  die. 
And  therefore  is  this  water  cold  as  death ; 
For  through  its  death  is  life  the  quicklier  won* 
Wherefore  if  ye  repent  of  your  desire 
And  will  to  wear  in  weariness  of  eld 
The  sad  remainder  of  your  lagging  years 
Rather  than  du*e  the  icy  plunge  of  death. 
Depart  and  purge  your  hearta  of  foolish  hope.*' 

With  that  it  ceased :  and  we,  for  wonderment 
And  awe,  awhile  could  ndther  move  nor  speak ; 
But  still  that  splendour  hung  upon  the  air, 
And  still  we  veiled  our  eyes  for  reverence. 

Then  Perez  rose ;  and  coming  to  the  brmk 
Of  that  miraculous  water,  knelt  and  said  : 
"  Lord,  I  have  haste  for  youth,  and  fear  not  death, 
For  joy  of  that  great  hope  that  is  beyond !  " 

Then  lightly  he  addressed  himself  to  drink 
Of  that  clear  stream ;  and  we,  that  watched  him  drink. 
When  as  the  water  touched  him,  saw  his  face. 
As  'twere  an  angel's,  with  heroic  love 
And  faith  transfigured  for  a  moment's  space ; 
And  then  such  glory  broke  from  that  high  cross 
And  shone  athwart  his  visage,  that  we  fell 
Aswoon  upon  the  grass  for  fear  and  awe. 
And  had  no  further  sense  of  what  befelL 
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When  life  again  returned  into  my  brain. 
The  night  was  wasted,  and  the  early  dawn 
Was  golden  in  the  Orient.     As  my  eyes 
Grew  once  more  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
I  found  myself  stretched  out  upon  the  sand 
Of  that  fair  shore,  where  we  had  landed  first, 
Hard  by  our  place  of  entry  in  the  wood. 

Around  me  lay  my  comrades ;  some,  like  mo, 
Awaking  from  the  trance  of  that  strange  sleep, 
And  others  working  on  the  caravel, 
That  lay  high  up  upon  the  waveless  strand. 
Striving  to  push  her  down  to  meet  the  tide 
That  crawled  up  slowly  from  the  outer  son. 

But  every  sign  of  our  adventurings 
In  that  fair  city,  with  those  goodly  men, 
And  of  that  wondrous  fountain  of  the  hills, 
Had  vanished.     In  the  tangles  of  the  wood, 
The  fair  white  dwellings  we  had  seen  with  eyes. 
When  first  the  sunset  led  us  to  the  place. 
Had  disappeared,  nor  in  the  forest's  close 
Green  front  of  woven  boughs,  that  stood  opposed 
Towards  the  ocean,  was  there  visible 
A  single  opening,  wherethrough  we  might  chance 
Again  upon  the  cloistered  woodland  way, 
That  led  us  to  the  wonder-lovely  town. 
Nor  was  there  any  sign  or  any  trace 
Of  habitance  of  men  or  mortal  use 
Therein :  but  all  was  as  no  human  foot. 
Save  ours,  had  trodden  on  the  silver  sand. 

At  this  we  marvelled  greatly,  and  most  liko 
Would  have  misdoubted  all  to  be  a  dream. 
But  that  there  lay  beside  us  on  the  strand 
Our  comrade,  Perez,  not, — as  first  it  seemed 
To  us, — asleep,  but, — as  we  soon  knew, — dead. 
And  still  his  visage  wore  that  wondrous  smile 
Of  deathless  ravishment  it  had  put  on 
With  the  clear  draught  of  that  miraculous  stream. 

And  so  we  knew  that  it  had  been  no  dream, 
But  that  our  eyes  had  seen  our  hearts'  desire. 
And  God  Himself  had  surely  talked  with  us. 

Long  with  persistent  hope  we  searched  the  shore 
Around  the  little  harbour  on  all  sides. 
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If  Imply  we  might  once  more  light  npon 
The  woodway  leading  to  the  inland  plain 
And  its  hlithe  wonders :  but  the  silent  trees 
"Were  secret,  and  would  show  no  trace  of  it. 

And  so  with  heavy  hearts  we  left  our  search, 
And  made  a  grave  for  biirial  of  the  dead, 
And  laid  him  there  with  a  sad  reverence, 
With  wail  and  music  of  a  funeral  song  ; 
For  very  dear  the  man  had  been  to  us, 
Being  of  a  noble  nature  and  approved 
In  all  renown  of  worth  and  steadfastness. 

Then  sadly  from  a  little  smooth- stemmed  trco 
We  rove  a  branch,  and  hewing  it  in  twain, 
Made  shift  to  fashion  of  its  peeled  white  wood 
The  rude  resemblance  of  the  blessed  Hood, 
And  planted  it  for  memory  on  the  grave. 
And  as  we  did  this  thing,  the  forest  air 
Was  voiceful  with  the  carol  of  a  bird. 
Thai  piped  and  piped  as  though  he  ne'er  should  die. 
So  joyous  was  his  song  and  full  of  hope. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  angel  of  the  dead 
Had  entered  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl. 
And  sang  to  give  us  lightening  of  our  grief. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  with  the  song 
Our  hearts  were  comforted,  and  some  did  deem 
They  saw  himself  that  stood  upon  the  strand 
And  beckoned  to  us  not  to  tarry  there. 
Nor  strive  against  the  given  will  of  God, 
But  turn  our  prow  from  off  that  hallowed  shore. 

We  waited  not  for  bidding,  but  launched  out, 
And  made  the  swift  keel  whistle  through  the  surge. 

LP. 


THE  END. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COINAGK 


It  was  with  considerable  hesitation  and  with  many  resenres  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  was  induced  to  accept  the  invitation  to  be 
represented  at  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  held  in  Paris 
in  Jane,  1867,  bnt  the  results  are  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  was  well  that  England  was  represented  at  that 
conference.  The  greatest  commercial  nation  in  Europe  could  not 
stand  aloof  &om  a  movement  which  is  certain  to  give  great  impulse 
)  to  commerce,  and  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  link  together  the 

members  of  the  human  family ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  other  countries  in  forwarding  tiiose  measures  of  an 
international  character  which  so  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  Uve. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  International  Coinage  is,  after  all,  the 
natural  result  of  the  rapidity  of  communication,  by  rail  and  steam, 
which  England  has  so  successfully  developed ;  of  the  extension  of 
free  trade,  which  we  have  initiated ;  and  of  the  great  international 
exhibitions,  which  were  here  first  inaugurated.  To  maintain  a  proud 
isolation  now  is  out  of  the  question.  Our  duty  and  our  interest  alike 
compel  us  to  go  forward  in  removing  those  barriers  which,  by  isolat- 
ing the  different  nations,  retard  their  progress. 

Even  though  the  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Mr.  Charles  Rivera  Wilson 
of  the  Treasury,  the  British  representatives  at  the  Conference,  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  commit  England  in  any  measure ;  yet  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  there,  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  on 
behalf,  and  with  the  authority,  of  the  British  Government,  a  pledge 
was  given  that  the  question  would,  at  any  rate,  be  seriously  con- 
sidered in  this  country.  But  more  than  this.  The  British  repre- 
sentatives stated  to  the  Conference  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  assist  in  every  eflfort  for  enlightenmg  and  guiding 
public  opinion  towards  the  appreciation  of  the  question,  as  well  as 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  assimilation  of 
the  coinage  of  all  countries,  so  advantageous  in  principle,  might  bo 
accomplished  in  practice.  And  this  pledge  has  been  duly  fulfilled. 
The  British  representatives  having  made  a  report  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  her  Majesty's  Government  lost  no 
time  in  issuing  a  Boyal  Commission  to  examine  and  report  ap<m  its 
recommendations  and  their  adaptability  to  the  circumstances  <rf  lihe 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  report  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  lliftke 
any  and  what  changes  in  the  coinage  of  the  United  Eingdonx  in  < 
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to  estabfish,  either  wholly  or  partially,  such  imiformity  as  the  con- 
ference had  in  contemplation.  The  commission  was  presided  over  by 
l^scoont  Halifax, — formerly  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secretary  of  State  for 
IndiB^ — and  comprised,  besides  the  President,  three  members  repre- 
aenting  the  Government,  viz.,  Mr.  ViDiers,  Mr.  Cave,  and  Mr.  Wilsot 
Patten ;  six  representing  the  banking  interest,  viz.,  Sir  John  Lab- 
bock,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Baron  Lionel  Bothschild,  Mr.  Thomson 
Hiankey,  Mr.  Hnbbard,  and  Mr.  Hmit ;  Dr.  Longfield,  a  judge  and 
an  eeononist ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  who  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  subject ;  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 
How  fc  a  commission  so  constituted  was  capable  of  appreciating 
the  real  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  of  entering  into  the 
inquiry  with  enlarged  views  and  an  impartial  mind,  we  leave  our 
leaders  to  judge. 

Bat  it  may  oooduce  to  a  sound  understanding  of  the  question,  if  we 
ftiamTiw  first  the  history  and  labours  of  the  Paris  Conference.     Soon 
after  the  international  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  day  susffested  the  necessity  of  obtaining  mora  uniformity  in  the 
weights,  measures),  aad  coins  of  all  countries,  the  Society  of  Arts 
EUg:gefited  that,  m  iBtroduciDg  a  change  in  the  coinage  on  the  basis  of 
ideeimal  g^stem,  some  arningement  might  be  made  with  neighbouring 
nations  for  tbc  adoptioTi  of  a  uniform  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures throughout  the  world.  But  no  practical  step  was  taken  to  bring 
tbout  ffuch  a  desifieratam,     ^VTien,  however,  the  Paris  Universal  Ex- 
hibition of  1 800  brought  out  the  evils  arising  from  the  confusion  in  the 
weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  different  countries  still  more  promi- 
&«ntl  J,  and  the  Id  tenia  tional  Statistical  Congress,  held  in  Paris  at  the 
same  time,  experienced  the  same  inconvenience,  and   expressed   a 
desire  that  it  might  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  seized  for  the  formation  of  an  International  Association 
for  Hie  promotion  of  the  object,  which,  by  its  meetings,  publications, 
and  representations,  succeeded  in  investing  the  question  with  a  decided 
pr&etical  interest  and  importance.     In  1862,  the  British  branch  of 
tfaia  Association, — -aiwajft  the  most  active, — succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  cccmjnittee  of  the  Ecmsc  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode 
id  obtaimng  a  simple  ^nd  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
wMcli  might  facilitate  our  intercourse  with   foreign  countries,  and 
tiietr  report  led   to   the  legalisation   of  the  metric   system  in  the 
Cidted  Kingdom*     And  after  ten  years  of  discussion  and  agitation, 
ia  this  and  other  countries,  an  important  step  was  taken,  as  regards 
iniem-ational  coinage,  in   December,  1865,  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
mooetar}'  convention  between   France,    Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Baly*   for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  issues  of  their  respective 
^oitmge,  and   making  the   money  issued   by  each,  legal  tender  in 
^  tbe  e^ontrjes  parties  to  the  convention. 

^gaanmi^X  bv  the  iuiccea^  of  this  convention,  M.  de  Parieu,  Vice* 

x2 
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President  of  the  Conncil  of  State  of  France,  who  had  negotiated 
the  same,  suggested  whether  it  wonid  not  be  possible  to  extend  the 
principle  of  the  convention  to  other  conntries  also ;  and  in  fur- 
therance of  this  object,  the  French  Government,  in  December, 
1866,  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  England,  asking  whether,  should  there  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  British  Government  entering  in  the  monetary  union,  it  would 
be  prepared  to  make  some  arrangements  for  establishing  an  equa- 
tion between  some  British  gold  and  silver  coin  and  the  coins  of  the 
convention,  or  take  part  in  an  international  conference  for  dis- 
cussing the  means  for  arriving  at  a  more  extended  monetary  agree- 
ment. The  British  Government  took  some  time  to  consider ;  but  in 
April,  1867,  it  announced  that,  being  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
advantages  which  may  result  from  the  discussion  and  interchange  of 
I  opinions  which  may  take  place  at  the  proposed  International  Currency 

I  Conference,  it  would  be  prepared  to  instruct  the  Master  of  the  Mint 

I  to  attend  the  same,  for  tiie  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  informa- 

I  tion,  and  of  entering,  as  far  as  may  be  proper,  into  the  discussion  of 

[  the  matters  under  consideration ;  but  with  the  understanding  that  he 

I  has  no  power  to  bind  her  Majesty's  Government,  even  impHedly, 

in  any  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  or  decisions  at  which  the  confer- 
\  cnce  may  arrive.   By  a  singular  coincidence,  however,  and  quite  inde- 

pendently of  these  negotiations,  in  March,  1866,  the  International 
Decimal  Association  and  the  Metric  Committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  Science  suggested  to  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867  the  holding  of  a 
special  exhibition  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  all  countries,  and 
a  conference  on  the  subject  of  their  assimilation.  Professor  Leone  Levi 
laid  the  proposal  before  the  Imperial  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  foreign  countries  then  present  in  Paris,  and  the  same  having 
been  accepted,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  carry  it  out.     Thus  it 
happened,  that  two  conferences  were  held  in  Paris  in  June,  1867, — 
one  of  an  official  character,  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  exclu- 
sively on  coinage ;  and  the  other,  of  a  more  popular  character,  on 
.  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  at  the  Palais  d'Industrie ; — both  con- 
ferences being  attended  in  many  cases  by  the  same  representatives, 
and  both  being  presided  over  by  Prince  Napoleon.     The  countries 
represented  at  the  official  conference  were  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,   Denmark,   England,    France,    Italy,    Holland,    Portugal, 
Prussia,  Kussia,   Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  tho  United 
States,  and  Wurtemburg.     At  the  unofficial,  besides  these  conntries, 
there  were  represented  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Brazil;   so   that,  in 
reality,  we   may  say  the   civilised  world  was  well   represented  in 
them.     And  what  have  they  done  ? 

The  first  point  for  consideration  in  any  effort  for  obtaimng  mi- 
formity  in  the  coinage  of  all  countries  naturally  is,  Bhonld  we 
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a  system  altogether  new  and  independent  of  any  existing  one ;  or 
should  -we  endeavour  to  establish  a  definite   mntnal   co-ordmation 
between  the  existing  systems  ?     Upon  the  first  alternative  scarcely 
any  difference  of  opinion  existed,  the  great  majority  of  representatives 
at  both  conferences  being  decidedly  against  it.    Mr.  Stas,  the  Belgian 
representative  at  the  official  conference,  as  well  as  M.  Michel  Che- 
valier, at  the  unofficial,  advocated  with  great  ability  the  creation  of 
a  new  system,  based  upon  a  nnit  of  five  or  ten  grams  of  gold,  on  the 
ground  especially  that  it  would  be  certain  not  to  wound  the  national 
predilection  of  any  country.   They  admitted  that  were  the  Conference 
to  adopt  such  a  unit  every  country  would  have  to  recoin  the  whole  of 
their  money,  but  they  thought  that  the  advantage  of  introducing  a 
system  sanctioned  by  science  would  counterbalance  any  inconveni- 
ence.   It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  plan  did  not  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  Conference  more  careful  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion, for  certainly  it  has  some  substantial  claims.     It  would  be  well 
if  we  coald  establish  a  distinct  relation  between  the  unit  of  weight 
and  the  imit  of  money.     It  was  so  in  ancient  times  with  the  shekle 
of  ALmham,  the  ati  of  the  Romans,  the  drachma  and  the  talent  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the,  pound  of  England.     It  would  be  well  if  wo 
roold   connect  the   international  coinage  with   the   metric   system, 
which   is  making  progress  among  all  nations.     And  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  every  obligation  for  money  could  convey  on  its  face 
ui  obligation  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of   the  precious  metal. 
Ddt  wo    are   uccustomed  otherwise ;    and  though  an   obligation  to 
p»y  ft  pound  is,  in  fact»  no  more  than  an  obligation  to  deliver  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  of  a  specified  fineness,  we  do  not  regard  so 
iQuch  the  quantity  as  the  value.     And  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cdt  to    change  our  habits  in  this  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
troablo  and  expense  of  re  coining  the  entire  amount  of  coinage   in 
mcultttion  in  cverj^  countrj^     For  these  and  other  reasons  the  pro- 
posal of  talking  five  or  ten  gr^ms  of  gold  -ftths  fine  as  a  new  unit 
met  with  little  or  no  support.     The  conferences  saw  that  such  a 
pko  was  not  practicable ;  that  whatever  might  be  its  merits,  there 
was  no  chance  of  aecaring  its  adoption,  and  so,  without  even  putting 
ii  to  the  vote,  the  first  alternative  was  discarded,  and  the  Conference 
pn»ceeded  to  consider  the  possibility  of  mutual  co-ordination  of  the 
cxistLng  !?y stems. 

Having  oneo  rejected  the  introduction  of  any  novel  scheme  of 
eoiDagc%  the  Conference  was  csdled  to  settle  which  of  the  existing 
systems  of  coinage  was  entitled  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed co*ordination.  And  here,  also,  with  scarcely  any  discussion, 
ihfl  Conference  unanimously  resolved  in  favour  of  the  system  of  tho 
momei&ry  convention  of  1805,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  French  system. 
Wbeuce  thij^  uiianimity  in  favour  of  tho  French  ?  Why  have  the  Con- 
t  BOt  iikkan  the  pound,  shilling,  and  gence,  which  prevail  in  tho 
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greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world ;  or  the  American  dollar, 
which,  according  to  the  American  representatives,  is  destined  to  replace 
all  other  coins  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  It  was  not  from  partiality  to 
France,  or  from  any  undae  inflnence  exercised  hy  her  representatives  at 
the  Conference,  hat  for  practical  and  cogent  reasons  that  the  French 
system  was  adopted.  In  choosing  one  of  the  existing  systems  of  coinage 
for  general  adoption  in  all  countries,  regard  most  he  had,  first,  to  the 
population  of  the  countries  using  it ;  second,  to  their  relative  amount 
of  trading ;  third,  to  the  amount  of  coinage  issued  and  in  existence 
in  the  respective  countries  ;  and,  fourth,  to  the  relative  convenience 
of  different  systems.  How  do  the  various  systems  stand  as  regards 
the  numher  of  persons  using  them  ?  Omitting  the  smaller  countries, 
we  find  that  the  pound  circulates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
population  of  80,000,000 ;  the  franc  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  with  a  united  population  of  ahout  68,000,000 ;  the 
dollar  in  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  81,000,000 ;  the 
florin  in  Austria,  with  a  population  of  84,000,000 ;  and  the  rouhle 
in  European  Russia,  with  59,000,000  inhahitants.  The  population 
using  the  ^nc  is,  therefore,  more  than  douhle  that  using  the  pound, 
and  is  considerably  larger  than  that  using  either  the  dollar  or  the 
florin.  It  has  been  said  that  the  pound  sterling  is  current  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Egypt.  But  so  are  the 
Napoleons  of  twenty  francs.  If  accounts  between  China,  Japan, 
and  Europe  are  often  settled  in  pounds  sterling,  that  arises,  not  from, 
any  peculiar  advantage  in  the  pound,  but  from  the  fact  that  British 
commerce  is  supreme  over  all  the  East.  It  is  the  commerce,  coital, 
and  energy  of  this  country  that  make  her  coinage  known  and  valued 
in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  earth.  And  it  will  be  precisely  the  same 
whatever  be  the  coin  which  she  may  adopt.  As  compared  with  France 
and  the  United  States  separately,  the  commerce  of  Britain  is  far  the 
largest.  But  it  is  not  much  larger  as  compared  with  the  collective 
trade  of  all  the  countries  using  the  franc.  According  to  the  statistical 
tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  year  1865,  while 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
£490,000,000,  the  imports  and  exports  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy  together,  exclusive  of  Switzerland,  amounted  to  £472,000,000. 
In  fact,  the  trade  of  these  countries  has  increased  enormously  in  late 
years,  and,  consequently,  their  monetary  transactions  are  becoming 
very  extensive.  Then,  as  regards  the  amount  of  coinage  in  exist- 
ence; it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  gold  in  actual  circula- 
tion in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  is  nearly  £800,000,000,  while 
the  amount  of  British  gold  coinage  in  circulation  is  given  at 
£100,000,000,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inconvenience  of  « 
change  to  another  unit  would  be  much  more  severely  felt  by  eonntma, 
using  the  franc,  than  by  England  or  the  United  States,  the  lattir 
having  but  a  small  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  actual  oinmlation*  Ai  tolto 
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last  element,  the  eomparative  merits  of  the  different  Bystems,  it  is 
quite  dear  that  whilst  this  country  has  heen  for  many  years  labouring 
to  estahlish  a  decimal  coinage,  France  and  the  United  States  have 
long  possessed  it.  And,  moreover,  whilst  a  large  unit  such  as 
the  pound  may  he  convenient  to  a  wealthy  commercial  nation  like 
England,  it  would  by  no  means  be  so  to  other  countries  accustomed 
to  a  smaller  one.  With  such  facts  before  us,  can  we  wonder  that  the 
French  coinage  has  gained  the  preference  as  a  basis  for  an  interna- 
tional system  ? 

Bat  what  metal  is  to  be  taken  for  monetary  standard  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  establish  any  identity  or  even  a  partial  coincidence  in  the  coinage 
of  different  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  standard,  or  are  we 
more  likely  to  obtain  such  a  result  by  taking  a  gold  standard  exclu- 
sively ?  Upon  this  point  a  good  deal  was  said,  first  as  to  the  choice 
between  gold  and  silver,  and  then  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of 
a  single  or  a  double  standard.  As  to  the  preference  between  gold 
and  silver,  the  usage  of  the  greatest  number  of  countries  sanctions 
gold  as  the  best  standard.  Therefore  there  was  no  dif&oulty  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  So  general,  indeed,  is  the 
earrent  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  gold,  that  even  the  representa- 
tires  of  Prussia,  the  most  important  state  using  silver,  voted  in  favour 
of  gold.  For  purposes  of  international  coinage,  gold  is  especially  pre- 
ierable,  it  being  more  easy  of  transport,  and  less  costly  to  coin  than 
abrer,  while  it  is  far  more  convenient  for  operations  of  exchange. 
The  question  of  a  double  standard,  too,  was  easily  settled.  The 
defenders  of  the  double  standard  were  very  few ;  and,  in  effect,  it 
^vas  only  at  the  Palais  d'Industrie  that  its  claims  were  urged  with 
great  talent  and  earnestness  by  M.  Wolowski,  of  the  Institute.  In 
big  opinion,  the  French  law,  which  authorises  debtors  to  pay  in  gold 
or  silver,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Code  Napoleon,  which 
establishes  the  principle  that  every  convention  should  be  interpreted 
in  favour  of  the  debtor.  He  contended  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  alter 
the  law  by  which  silver  is  declared  to  be  legal  tender,  at  a  time  when 
the  annual  production  of  gold  is  diminishing  and  that  of  silver  increas- 
ing. And  he  maintained  that  were  we  to  do  so,  whenever  the 
circulation  of  paper  money  should  cease,  as  it  must  soon,  in  Austria, 
Boffiia,  and  America,  the  demand  for  the  single  metal  adopted  for 
coinage  must  be  very  considerable,  and  its  value  would  increase  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  turn  all  contracts  against  the  debtor.  But  such  state- 
ments made  no  impression  whatever  on  the  Conference,  which  was 
timost  unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  double  standaid,  for  reasons 
too  palpable  to  need  any  remark  or  explanation  at  our  hand.  In 
connection  with  the  choice  of  the  metal,  the  conference  had  to  settle 
what  degree  of  fuieness  should  be  adopted.  It  appeared  that  France, 
Italy,  Gennany,  the  United  States,  and  many  other  countries  have 
adopted  for  their  coinage  -j^ths  ffne  and  i^^th  alloy ;  whilst  England, 
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Portugal,  and  Prussia  adopted  Htlis  fine  and  ^Vth  alloy.  In  other 
words,  gold  of  British  standard  is  said  to  be  0*9166  fine,  whilst  gold 
of  French  standard  is  0*900  fine.  No  inconvenience  it  is  alleged  would 
occur  in  the  manufacture  of  coin  or  in  any  other  respect  from  the 
adoption  of  one  common  standard  of  \Vths  and  iVth,  and  seeing 
that  the  majority  of  States  have  adopted  Aths,  the  Conference 
decided  accordingly.     So  far  all  goes  on  smoothly  enough. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  real  point  of  difficulty.  What  shall  be 
the  unit  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  the  success  of  uniformity  to  fix  upon  a 
unit  identical  everjrwhere  as  to  metal,  weight,  and  denomination ;  or 
should  we  be  content  with  estabishing  a  point  of  contact  in  a  common 
denominator  ;  and  if  so,  what  should  that  be  ?  The  proposal  to  adopt 
some  coin  of  the  many  in  use  as  a  common  denominator  was  suggested 
by  the  accidental  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important  units  now  bear 
a  near  relation  to  the  6-franc  piece,  and  an  impression  was  created 
that  we  should  take  hold  of  this  coincidence,  not  only  because  it 
would  avoid  some  of  the  main  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  reform,  but  because  we  would  thereby  reconcile  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  proposal  at  first  sight  appeared  very 
feasible  and  easy.  Let  the  United  States  only  alter  the  value  of  her 
dollar  to  that  of  five  francs,  and  let  England  alter  the  pound  to  a 
trifling  extent,  so  that  it  may  be  worth  25  francs  exact,  instead  of 
25f.  20c.,  and  a  great  approach  between  the  difiierent  currencies  is 
thereby  obtained.  As  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  have  put  it,  by  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  a  French  6-franc  piece  and  an  United 
States  dollar  would  each  be  equal  to  four  English  shillings.  A 
25-franc  piece  and  an  United  States  half-eagle  would  each  be 
equal  to  an  English  sovereign.  Four  United  States  dollars  and 
a  French  napoleon  would  each  be  equal  to  sixteen  English  shillings ; 
five  dollars  would  be  equal  to  an  English  sovereign.  There  are, 
however,  many  fallacies  connected  with  the  proposal ;  and  when 
we  come  to  examine  it  closely,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  should 
thereby  attain  the  end  in  view.  First,  as  to  the  fallacies.  It  l^ 
stated  that  England  can  easily  alter  the  pound  to  the  value  of 
25  francs.  M.  Feor  Herzog,  the  Swiss  representative,  said  that  ibe 
20  centimes'  difference  are  but  slightly  more  than  the  limits  of  tole- 
rance ;  and  that  no  recoinage  would  be  necessary.  But  it  is  not 
80.  The  British  representatives  justly  answered  that  whatever 
truth  there  might  be  in  this,  the  British  Government  would  feel 
itself  called  in  honour  not  to  extend  that  limit  or  to  regard  that 
tolerance  as  a  ground  for  lowering  the  quantity  of  gold  in  sove- 
reigns. They  said  that  much  inconvenience  would  arise  from  leaving 
in  circulation  sovereigns  worth  26f.  20c.  and  new  sovereigns  of  the 
reduced  value  of  25  francs ;  that  a  recoinage  would  be  necessary, 
and  that  if  once  the  pound  be  reduced  to  25  francs,  further  changes 
would  be  inevitable,  involving  probably  the  ultimate  abandonment  of 
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the  sovereign.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  made  light  of 
the  difference  in  the  valne  of  the  dollar,  amounting  to  nearly  8^  per 
cent.  But  we  have  since  seen  that  the  Senate  thought  otherwise.  Nor 
was  there  any  great  unanimity  as  to  the  advantage  of  taking  the 
5-frane  piece  as  the  common  denominator.  M.  Stas,  the  Belgian  repre- 
sentative, pointed  out  how  unpopular  the  5 -franc  piece  in  gold  is, 
and  how  small  would  be  the  difference  in  size  between  the  different 
gold  coins  if  they  were  issued  of  the  value  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  and 
25  francs.  It  is  now  easy  to  mistake  between  the  10-franc  and 
the  20-franc.  How  much  more  difl&cult  will  it  be  to  distin- 
guish the  coins  when  the  difference  in  diameter  will  consist  of  only 
one  millimetre  ?  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  far  better  to  raise  the 
eonunon  denominator  to  10  francs,  and  to  continue  the  silver  5 
francs.  M.  Wallenberg,  the  Swedish  representative,  also  spoke  in 
favour  of  a  common  denominator  of  10  francs,  which  would  be 
perfectly  decimal,  while  the  gold  piece  of  6  francs  would  neither 
agree  with  the  decimal  system  nor  with  the  franc.  The  hundredth  part 
of  5  francs,  or  5  centimes,  would  be  too  large  as  the  smallest  coin ;  but 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  10  francs  would  give  a  good  coin  as  the 
lowest  in  the  monetary  scale.  When  the  same  question  was  brought 
forward  at  the  unofficial  conference.  Professor  Leone  Levi  advocated 
precisely  the  same  thing,  and  proposed  the  substitution  of  lO  francs 
to  5  frtuics,  showing  that  the  5-franc  piece  was  too  small,  too  easily 
lost,  and  too  low  for  large  transactions,  while  the  10  francs  would 
constitute  a  more  natural  and  convenient  decimal  unit  for  all  nations. 
And  M.  de  Parieu  himself  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  10-franc 
piece  would  be  particularly  convenient  for  France  as  a  monetary 
unit.  In  accountancy  it  would  have  this  advantage,  that  by  the 
limple  change  of  place  of  the  comma  it  was  easy  at  once  to  express 
a  new  and  larger  unit.  Such  a  coin  had  once  an  extensive  circulation 
under  the  name  of  ducat ;  and,  moreover,  it  used  always  to  be  the 
lowest  gold  coin  before  the  five-franc  piece  in  gold  was  issued.  The 
representatives  of  Austria  said  that  they  could  easily  have  a  gold  coin 
of  10  florins,  equal  to  25  firancs,  but  that  they  preferred  a  4-florin 
piece,  of  the  value  of  10  francs  to  a  6-florin  piece  of  the  value  of 
12f.  50c.  In  truth,  there  was  no  agreement  on  the  point,  and  when 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  thirteen  representatives  voted  for  it,  the 
representatives  of  England  and  Sweden  voted  against  it,  and  those 
of  Prussia,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Belgium  abstained  from  voting. 
As  a  sequel  to  this  resolution  the  Conference  resolved  that  another 
coin  of  25  francs  should  be  added  to  the  coins  of  the  Conven* 
tion ;  but,  if  this  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  England,  the 
British  representatives  did  not  appear  very  grateful  for  it.  It  has 
been  erroneously  suggested  that  the  Conference,  by  sanction- 
ing tile  coinage  of  a  26-franc  piece,  meant  to  adopt  it  as  an 
nrnversal  unit.    But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the   intention 
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either  of  France  or  of  any  other  country.  Though  it  was  intended  to 
have  a  coin  in  the  scale  of  the  money  of  the  Convention  similar  to 
the  pound  of  reduced  value  coined  in  England,  nobody  ever  meant 
to  make  it  the  universal  unit  of  accountancy.  What  the  Conference 
decided  on  this  point  was,  that  the  gold  piece  of  5  francs  should  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  monetary  system  of  all  nations,  and  that 
other  units  should  by  small  changes  be  rendered  either  conformable 
to  or  exact  multiples  of  that  gold  piece. 

Such  being  the  main  points  discussed  at  the  Paris  Conferences,  let 
us  see  how  the  matter  presented  itself  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
on  International  Coinage  in  this  country.  The  practical  di^iculty 
connected  with  the  assimilation  of  French  and  EngUsh  coinage 
is  the  necessity  already  indicated  to  alter  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  sovereign  to  an  equivalent  of  25  francs.  At  present  the  pound 
sterling  contains  118,001  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  25-franc  piece 
would  contain  112*008  grains  of  fine  gold,  or  -998  of  a  grain  less, 
or  in  value  2-126rf.  in  the  pound,  equal  to  -88,  or  very  nearly  ^sihs 
per  cent.  How  can  this  change  best  be  made,  and  what  will  be  the 
consequences  ?  The  reduction  of  the  pound  to  25  francs  would  require 
a  diminution  of  nearly  1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  fine  gold  in  the 
sovereign.  But,  at  present,  the  British  Mint  is  the  only  mint  in  Europe 
that  charges  nothing  for  the  manufacture  of  coins.  We  have  only  to  add 
1  per  cent,  seignorage,  as  other  countries  do,  in  the  way  M.  Hendriks, 
Colonel  Smith,  and  others  propose,  and  subject  to  certain  modifica- 
tions which  would  have  still  to  be  made  by  the  Mints  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  value  will  just  be  equalised.  It  is  objected  that  though  by  this 
method  the  exchangeable  value  might  become  the  same,  the  intiinsie 
value  would  be  different,  and  that  we  could  not  with  such  altered 
coin  discharge  existing  obUgations  contracted  upon  the  faith  of  a  coin 
of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness.  The  contract,  said  Mr.  Newmarch, 
is  for  a  commodity,  and  can  only  be  discharged  by  payment  of  the 
fitiptilatud  c|utiutity.  The  host  rmswer  to  this  is  that  all  obligations 
are  contracted  for  payment  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  if  the  Btnte, 
for  proper  reRsonSt  should  think  fit  to  cease  manufiicturiiig  coins  for 
the  public  without  charging  the  nocessary  cost,  the  debtor  will  be 
folly  jaBtified  in  offering  in  pajrmcnt  of  his  df?bts  the  now  coin  ai 
its  current  vulue.  And  as  the  samo  re^^ulationg  will  be  in  force  in  aJI 
countries  which  are  partitje  to  the  Convention,  Inter naiional  payments 
vvill  be  everywhere  siitisfied  in  the  same  manner  by  a  given  amonnt 
of  fine  gold  plus  the  rate  of  seignorage.  This  of  courso  would 
not  hold  as  regards  countries  not  parties  to  the  Convoi^tioji,  but  in 
these  case  a  paymontB  will  be  made  in  bar  gold,  and  not  in  coiu*  If 
this  be  correct,  and  upon  careful  consideration  it  will  be  found  to  btt 
BD»  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  will  be  obviated.  No  compoasation  will 
be  duo  or  neceaaary}  and  no  loss  will  result  to  any  one*  Mountains 
of  diiheulty  will,    in  ioctp   bo  removed  from  the  ri^idisatlon  of  an 
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intemational  coinage.  A  re-coinftge  will  donbtless  bo  necessary, 
siDee  it  wonld  not  do  to  have  two  kinds  of  sovereigns  in  circulation, 
especially  with  the  altered  proportion  of  alloy.  Bat  it  will  be  a 
great  matter  if  by  the  single  and  natural  expedient  of  imposing  a 
seignorage  we  can  bring  the  real  valne  of  French  and  British  coinage 
into  perfect  harmony. 

The  great  question  is,  will  the  change,  difficult  and  tronblesome 
M  it  most  prove  in  any  case,  effect  aU  the  good  we  wish  it  to 
produce  ?  If  it  will,  we  need  not  be  frightened  by  the  temporary 
inconvenience ;  but  if  it  will  not,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  we  can 
miture  a  more  complete  plan.  Now  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Monetary  Conference  contemplated  only  a  change  in 
the  coins,  without  in  the  least  touching  the  systems  of  currencies. 
The  strength,  in  fact,  of  the  suggestion  was  the  approximation  of  the 
coins  of  different  countries,  whilst  leaving  the  units  as  they  are.  But 
if  we  have  to  do  no  more  than  altering  the  sovereign,  the  trouble  will 
be  greater  than  the  benefit.     As  the  Commissioners  said : — 

"  The  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  Paris  Conference  of  merely 
redacing  the  value  of  the  pound  to  that  of  25  francs,  would  facilitate 
the  comparison  of  sums  stated  in  large  coins,  but  the  difficulty  would 
remain  of  comparing  sums  expressed  in  pence  in  England,  in  centimes 
in  France,  and  in  cents  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
statements  of  prices  or  statistical  returns  do  not  contain  sums  expressed 
in  these  small  denominations. 

"The  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  pound  would  disturb  all  existing 
obligations,  and  would  cause  the  many  and  serious  difficulties  which 
we  have  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report ;  whilst  if  at  any 
fotore  time  a  more  complete  assimilation  of  coins  should  be  deter- 
mined upon,  a  further  change  would  be  required,  in  many  respects 
more  difficult  of  application. 

*'  The  measure  is,  after  all,  only  a  partial  measure,  and  although 
advocated  by  some  witnesses  as  good  in  itself,  and  as  a  step  to  further 
Miiniilation,  the  object  sought  for  by  the  witnesses  connected  with 
the  trade  and  with  the  scientific  bodies  of  this  country  would  not  bo 
fully  attained  by  anything  less  than  a  complete  assimilation  of  the 
currencies  of  different  countries. 

"Several  witnesses  who  took  this  view  deprecated  any  change 
onlesi  a  complete  assimilation  of  currencies  of  money  of  account,  as 
well  as  of  coin  was  made  ;  and  it  is  a  serious  objection  that  by  this 
step  all  the  admitted  evils  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  pound 
would  be  incurred,  while  the  advantages  by  which  it  is  anticipated 
that  these  evils  would  be  compensated  would  not  be  attained. 

"Upon  full  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  we  do  not 
recommend  that  this  country  should  merely  adopt  a  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  26  francs,  to  be  substituted  for  the  sovereign.'* 

With  these  conclusions  we  entirely  agree.    The  Conference  was 
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jwTong  in  stopping  at  half  measures.  They  were  warned  that  snch  a 
mode  of  co-ordination  would  not  satisfy  England,  and  would  not 
introduce  a  universal  unit,  and  they  ought  to  have  known  that  in 
this  country  we  were  by  no  means  agreed  that  the  pound  can  be 
made  a  good  decimal  unit.  By  trying  to  reconcile  the  existing  sys- 
tems a  splendid  opportunity  was  lost  for  advocating  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  scheme  for  all  countries. 

And  what  is  this  scheme  ?  It  is  the  one  which  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  at  the  official  conference,  and  Professor  Leone  Levi  at  the  un- 
official, distinctly  put  forth,  that  is,  the  adoption  of  a  10-franc  piece 
as  a  universal  decimal  unit.  This  unit  is  founded  on  the  coinage  of 
the  Convention,  and  is  therefore  in  existence  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  though  it  essentially  differs  from  the  franc, — ^in  as  much  as 
it  is  a  gold  and  not  a  silver  unit.  And  we  can  easily  adapt  the  nnit 
to  the  British  coinage.  The  10-fr^nc  piece  would  be  a  gold  nnit 
of  one  hundred  new  pence,  and  would  be  divided  into  ten  new 
shillings  of  ten  pence  each.  And  it  would  have  this  additional 
advantage,  that  if  such  xmit  should  be  found  too  small  for  large 
transactions,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  alter  the  place  of  the  comma 
and  calculate  by  the  100  francs,  equivalent  to  four  pounds  sterling, 
the  10-franc  and  the  100-franc  pieces  having,  of  course,  appro- 
priate English  names,  such  as  a  Ducat  or  a  Victoria.  The  new 
coins  of  this  system,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
slightly  altered,  would  be  as  follows  : — 

Gold. 

Valae  of  Present  English  Coins.  Value  of  New  English  and  International  Cmhs. 

£    8.     d.                                              Victorias.  Fes.  Cts. 

4  (large  unit; 10    ....  100  0 

200 6....  60  0 

100 2i....  250 

0  16    0 2    .    •    .     .  20  0 

080 1....  10  0 


Silver. 

£  »•    d.  Fre.  cts. 

0  4     0        6     0 

0  18       2     0 

0  0  10        10 

0  0     6        60 

0  0     2J 25 


Copper. 

£     8.    d,  CtsL 

0     0     1        10 

0     0     OJ 5 

0     0     Of 2 

0    0     Oi^tf 1 


The  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  would  be  thorough  and 
universal.  For  statistical  calculations,  and  for  all  comparisons  of 
large  value,  we  would  not  need  either  to  multiply  or  divide  to  get 
equal  value.  The  figures  themselves  would  exhibit  perfect  identity. 
The  assimilation  would  not  be  limited  to  the  principal  unit.  It  would 
go  through  all  the  coins.  A  cent  would  be  of  the  same  value  all  tho 
world  over.  A  ten-pence  would  be  equally  the  same,  everywhere 
uniform.  Then,  moreover,  we  would  have  a  perfect  decimal  system 
with  only  two  places  of  decimals  instead  of  three,  the  bane  of  the 
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pannd  and  mil  scheme  ;  and  lastly,  if  we  have  to  meet  the  difficulty 
in  the  diminution  of  intrinsic  value  of  the  sovereign,  we  should  do  so 
with  a  new  system  of  coinage  which  would  create  no  confusion 
whatever  with  the  existing  one. 

The  difficulty  of  this  scheme  certainly  is  that  it  would  displace 
the  pomid,  a  coin  so  well  known,  so  ancient,"^  and  so  respected,  from 
its  place  of  a  unit  to  that  of  a  subsidiary  coin.  In  the  eye  of  many, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  banking  interest,  there  is  no  coin 
like  the  pound.  It  is  contended  by  them  that  the  pound  is  the  only 
representative  of  value  which  is  negotiable  in  every  conmiercial  mart ; 
that  as  it  undergoes  no  fluctuations,  it  is  the  steady  point  to  which  all 
commercial  nations  look ;  that  it  is  the  recognised  cosmopolitan  centre 
which  regulates  all  subordinate  representations  of  value ;  that  the  idea 
of  the  pound  and  the  penny  has  become  an  almost  universal  presence, 
—a  sort  of  national  inheritance, — and  that  the  words  pound  and  penny 
are  scriptural  words,  associated  with  our  earliest  and  most  irradicivble 
thoaghts.  But  admitting  all  this,  are  we,  after  having  uncompromis- 
ingly fought  against  monopoly  and  abuse  of  all  kind,  prepared  to 
advocate  the  perfect  isolation  of  this  country  in  deference  to  old  che- 
rished associations  ?  Are  we  to  be  blind  to  the  altered  course  of  com- 
merce, to  the  effect  of  increasing  competition,  and  to  the  evident  neces- 
sities of  the  times  ?  The  present  exclusive  system  acts  as  a  kind  of 
monopoly  in  favour  of  large  houses  of  trade,  who  can  afford  to  keep 
skilful  foreign  clerks.  Are  the  opponents  of  the  change  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  importance  of  extending  our  trade  with  the  retailers,  as  well 
as  the  wholesale  dealers  of  other  countries  ?  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  utility  of  an  international  coinage.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Koyal  Commission  certainly  was  that  great  advan- 
tage would  result  from  such  a  measure, — ^that  it  would  diminish  the 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  preparing  invoices,  lists  of  prices,  and  com- 
mercial statements, — that  it  would  simplify  transactions,  and  greatly 
facilitate  calculations  of  exchange, — that  it  would  promote  the  con- 
venience of  travellers,  —  that  it  would  facilitate  the  understanding 
cf  foreign  tarifis, — and  that  in  many  ways  it  would  benefit  trade 
and  manufacture.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Field,  Chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  puts  the  value  of  the  pro- 
posed reform  on  a  very  solid  basis.  **  The  cost  of  everything,"  he 
fcaid,  "represents  time  and  labour,  and  the  cost  of  goods  consists 

•  The  sovereign  is  by  no  means  so  old  as  is  generally  supposed.  Accounts 
taTo  for  many  centuries  been  kept  in  England  by  the  pound  sterling,  but  that 
p  prea^nted  not  a  coin,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  gold,  which  has  varied 
from  timfi  to  time  till  1717,  when,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
as  Master  of  the  Mint,  the  pound  was  declared  to  be  of  the  present  weight  of 
Cfjld,  viz.,  113*001  grains.  The  sovereign,  or  twenty-shilling  piece,  was  put  in 
circulation  by  proclamation,  dated  1st  July,  1817.  The  same  was  ordered  to 
W  of  the  weight  of  five  pennyweights  throe  grains,  %lt,l  troy  weight,  of  standard 
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parify  of  the  time  and  laboar  of  knowing  what  they  mil  come  to  in 
ate  conaAry  into  which  ^ey  are  imported.  If  yov  doable  the 
labour  of  dastribntion  by  any  means,  yon  mnst  add  proportionaDy 
to  the  cost."  After  the  patient  inquiry  l^ey  have  instituted,  it  is  well 
that  we  have  had  the  verdict  of  the  Commissioners,  '*that  they 
entertain  no  doubt  that  an  nniform  system  of  coins,  bringing  into 
harmony  the  varioos  standards  of  value  and  mon^s  of  account,  alike 
in  their  higher  denominations  and  their  lower  sub-divisions,  as  well 
as  an  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  would  be  productive 
of  great  general  advantage."  It  is  something  to  have  had  it  affirmed 
that  an  arrangement  to  bring  about  a  harmony  in  the  monetaiy  system 
of  all  countries  **  is  one  in  v^ch  all  commercial  countries  are  intwested, 
and  none  more  deeply  than  our  own.*' 

The  conference  has  been  followed  by  practical  action  on  the  pari 
of  other  States.  Greece  and  the  Papal  States  have  since  passed  laws 
for  assimilating  their  coins  to  the  currency  agreed  upon  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1865,  and  have  already  made  the  necessary  changes. 
Boumania  followed  the  same  course.  The  United  States  have  taken 
action  in  the  matter.  Bills  have  been  introduced  both  in  the  Senate 
and  Congress  to  promote  uniformity  of  coinage  between  the  moneys 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  In  Canada  a  Bill  was 
introduced  in  Parliament  to  put  the  coinage  on  the  same  principle. 
The  Federal  Parliament  of  the  North  German  Confederation  passed* 
resolutions  in  favour  of  international  coinage;  Sweden  proposed 
to  strike  gold  coins  equivalent  to  10  francs  and  25  francs.  France 
is  about  to  alter  its  standard  and  to  adopt  gold  as  the  s<^e  standard 
of  value*  What  will  Great  Britain  do  on  the  subject?  This  is  tho 
point  now  before  us,  and  to  this  the  attention  of  Parliament  is  to  be 
inmiediately  directed. 

Are  we  to  stand  still,  and  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  progress 
of  the  question  throughout  the  world  ?  Certainly  such  an  altitBde 
toward  other  civilized  nations  would  not  be  becoming,  nor  would  it 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  this  country.  If  there  be  any 
point  on  which  farther  explanations  are  required,  or  if  other  mea- 
sures of  detail  are  yet  to  be  agreed  upon,  let  us  by  all  means  seek 
another  International  Conference,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  tiiat  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  suggested  this  step.  But  let  us  go  into  the 
question  with  no  misgiving- or  fear.  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that 
the  more  complete  and  universal  we  can  render  the  agreement,  tie 
more  beneficial  it  will  prove  to  all  mercantile  countries.  Already 
an  enormous  progress  has  been  achieved  as  regards  weights  and 
measures ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  accord  should  not 
be  arrived  as  regards  the  coinage.  The  object  in  view  is  great  and 
beneficial,  and  we  should  not  allow  national  prejudices  and  natural 
apathy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  early  and  satisfactory  attainment. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PROCRIS. 

A  Vehsios  suggested  by  the  so-named  Picture  of  Piero  di 

COSIMG,    EN    THE   NATIONAL    GaLLEBY. 


PRdCRiE  the  Bymph  had  wedded  Cephalns ; — 
Fawn-footed  Procris,  thrall  in  ancient  days 
To  her,  night- hnn tress  on  Taijgetns, 
High-kirtled  Dian ;  but  in  nnknown  ways, 
His  love  wfis  gone  ;  and  evermore  his  gaze 
Tamed  from  her  o^n,  and  ever  farther  ranged 
His  woodland  war  ;  while  she,  in  dull  amaze, 
Beholding  with  the  hours  her  husband  changed, 
Bighed  for  his  last  caress,  by  some  hard  god  estranged. 


So,  on  a  day,  ehe  rose  and  found  him  not. 
Alone,  with  wet^  sad  eye,  she  watched  the  shade 
Brighten  below  a  soft- rayed  sun  that  shot 
Arrows  of  light  through  all  the  deep-leaved  glade. 
Then,  with  weak  hands,  she  knotted  up  the  braid 
Of  her  htown  hair,  and  o'er  her  shoulder  cast 
Her  crimsoa  we  do  ;  with  faltering  fingers  made 
Her  golden  girdle's  clasp  to  join,  and  past 
Down  to  the  trackless  wood,  full  pale  and  overcast. 


And  all  day  long  her  slight  spear  devious  flew. 
And  harmless  swerved  her  arrows  from  their  aim, 
For  ever,  as  the  ivory  bow  she  drew, 
Before  her  ran  the  still  unwounded  game. 
Then,  at  the  lasti  a  hunter's  cry  there  came. 
And,  ]o,  a  hart  that  panted  with  the  chace. 
Tli^-'teat  her  cheek  was  lightened  as  with  flame. 
And  s^vift  she  gat  her  to  a  leafy  place, 
Eiinkiijg, — **  I  yet  may  chance,  unseen,  to  see  his  fi^co." 


\    - 


The  Death  qfProcris. 

Leaping  be  went,  this  banter  Cepbalns. 
Bent  in  bis  band  bis  cornel  bow  be  bare, 
Supple  be  was,  round-limbed  and  vigorous, 
Fleet  as  bis  dogs,  a  lean  Laconian  pair. 
He,  wben  be  spied  tbe  brown  of  Procris'  bair 
Move  in  tbe  covert,  deeming  tbat  apart 
Some  fawn  lay  bidden,  loosed  an  arrow  tbere ; 
Nor  cared  to  turn  and  seek  tbe  speeded  dart 
Bounding  above  tbe  fern,  fast  following  up  tbe  bart. 

But  Procris  lay  among  tbe  wbite  wind  flowers, 
Sbot  in  tbe  tbroat.     From  out  tbe  little  wound 
Tbe  slow  blood  drained,  as  drops  in  autumn  sbowcrs 
Drip  from  tbe  leaves  upon  tbe  sodden  ground. 
None  saw  ber  die  but  Lelaps,  ber  swift  bound, 
Tbat  watcbed  ber  dumbly  witb  a  wistful  fear. 
Till,  witb  tbe  dawn,  tbe  bomed  Wood-men  found 
And  bare  ber  gently,  on  a  sylvan  bier, 
To  lie  beside  tbe  sea,  witb  many  an  uncoutb  tear. 

A.  D. 


LUDWIG  TIECK 


It  is  little  more  than  thirty  yearn  since  the  study  of  the  German 
iBogaage  and  literature  was  received  into  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  an 
English  education.  The  great  writers  of  Germany  had  of  course  been 
known  and  rehahed  long  before  by  the  erudite ;  but  it  was  not  for 
LessiDg,  nor  for  Gothe,  nor  for  Schiller,  that  the  language  became  so 
popular  among  us  as  to  be  generally  Ustened  to  in  song,  and  loitered 
over  in  leisure,  and  even  made  to  supersede  the  regulation  study  of 
Italian  in  young  ladies'  school-rooms.  Gothe,  indeed,  was  hardly 
"proper  reading  '*  for  young  ladies  at  all ;  Schiller's  best  dramas 
migbt  be  enjoyed  in  Coleridge's  translation  ;  the  grim  old  rationalist 
Lessing  was  very  little  of  a  poet  in  the  popular  sense.  But  at  the 
date  in  question,  there  came  to  pass  a  very  general  feeling  that  Ger- 
many possessed  a  national  and  characteristic  literature  of  imagina- 
tion which  could  only  be  thoroughly  relished  by  those  who  under- 
stood the  language ;  and  which  was,  in  fact,  imparting  to  the  language 
itself  a  new  richness,  variety,  and  pathos.  The  '^  moon-belighted 
magic  night,"  the  "forest-loneliness,"  "spring-longings,"  "art-poetry;** 
these  and  such-like  verbal  combinations  hung  on  to  a  set  of  images 
and  sentiments  to  which  no  other  literature  had  the  key.  Now  this 
prevalent  and  distinctive  German  taste  had  a  historical  beginning,  and 
a  name.  It  began  with  Ludwig  Tieck ;  and  it  was  called  the  litera- 
ture of  Romanticism. 

Tieck  was  bom  in  1778,  and  was  the  son  of  a  ropemaker  at  Berlin. 
His  mother,  devout  and  earnest,  with  her  hymn-book  always  in  her 
tind,  represented  the  old-world  piety  of  the  German  middle  class ; 
liis  father,  an  upright,  hard-headed  citizen- mechanic,  with  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  a  high  sense  of  the  benefits  of  education,  was  in  harmony 
with  the  intellectual  movement  which  swayed  Berlin  society  in  his 
time.  That  movement  was  the  famous  "Aufklarung,"  or  "enhghten- 
ment,"  developed  in  a  universal  impetus  for  the  "  diffusion  of  useful 
bowledge,"  and  the  enthronement  of  common  sense  on  the  altars 
of  religion  and  literature.  It  was  part  of  the  great  pre-revolutionary 
Hberal  tendency  throughout  Europe,  which  had  supervened  on  the 
teiching  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, — a  tendency  systematically  opposed 
to  tnmscendentalism  in  faith,  to  self-will  in  genius,  and  in  most 
coontries,  bat  not  in  Prussia,  opposed  also  to  despotism  in  politics, 
hi  Prussia,  Friedrich  der  Einzige,  the  "  Only,"  as  his  subjects  loved 
to  ealL  him,  held  the  reins  too  tight  for  the.  permission  of  any  such 
via..  XV.  Y 
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vagaries  as  the  Austrian  "  niaminati  **  indulged  in.  Perhaps  on  that 
account  the  Auf  klarer  of  Berlin  were  even  more  conceited  in  their 
paper  liberalism  than  their  neighbours.  Their  chief  literary  oracle 
was  Nicolai,  the  celebrated  bookseller. 

Gedike,  the  pedagogue  under  whom  Ludwig  Tieck  was  placed,  was 
an  intellectual  leader  of  the  prevalent  type,  and  an  ardent,  pedantic 
school  reformer.     Under  him  and  his  coadjutors  the  boy*8  progress 
was  rapid,  and  his  lessons  were  marked  by  very  superior  ability.    He 
devoured  books  with  insatiable  ardour,  borrowing  the  coveted  trea- 
sures wherever  he   could  find  them.     In  his  early  enthusiasm  for 
Werther  and  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  he  was  abetted  by  his  father, 
who  ventured  to   turn  heretic  against  the   ruling  canons  of  taste 
on  the  subject  of  the  daring  young  author  Wolfgang  von   GKithe. 
''  Don  Quixote  **  delighted  him.     But,  above  all,  on  account  of  its 
after  significance,  the  story  of  his  first  introduction  to  Shakspeare 
deserves  record.     One  day  a  stray  volume  containing  a  translation 
of ''  Hamlet  **  was  lent  him  by  a  friend.     Tieck  hurried  homewards 
after  school  hours  with  his  treasure  in  his  hand,  eager  to  bury 
himself  in  its  pages ;  but  impatience  got  the  better  of  him.     He 
had  to  pass  an  avenue  of  poplars  bounding  the  Lust-garten.     It  was 
late  autumn ;  a  misty  afternoon ;  and  the  rain  began  to  &11.    Under 
the  trees  hung  a  few  dim  oil  lamps.    Tieck  stopped  and  opened  his 
book ;  by  the  light  of  the  oil  lamps  he  might  at  least  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  ^*  dramatis  persona."     But  having  done  that,  to  pause  was 
impossible.     He  read  on  in  a  perfect  trance  of  forgetfulness  as  to  ail 
outward  circumstances.     Wind,  rain,  comfortless  posture,  all  were 
unheeded.     Not  till  the  last  scene  was  ended,  did  he  close  the  book. 
Then,  cold  and  wet,  he  proceeded  home,  little  recking  of  the  repri- 
mand that  probably  awaited  him.     A  new  world  had  been  revealed  to 
him  in  that  hour's  reading.     The  first  impulse  had  been  given  to  his 
own  poetic  character.  Other  influences  in  after  life  helped  to  shape  that 
character, — his  fanciful  spirit  was  open  to  many ;  but  the  magie  of 
Shakspeare  held  paramount  sway  over  his  heart  from  that  day  to  hia 
last.     He  had  found  his  master. 

It  was  a  heavy  lot,  and  one  which  pursued  Tieck  through  life» 
that  his  most  valued  and  loved  companions  mostly  fell  off  from  him 
by  death  after  a  short  enjoyment  of  their  friendship.  Some  servie 
losses  of  this  kind,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  preyed 
him  to  such  a  degree  as  seriously  to  shake  his  health,  bodify ; 
mental.  A  gloomy  scepticism  laid  hold  upon  him ;  a  dread  of  < 
madness  haunted  him.  To  one  of  his  tutors  he  unbosomed 
wretchedness,  and  expressed  a  half  wishthat  he  could  betake  hie 
to  some  convent  of  the  Middle  Ages^  there  to  vegetate  ia 
seclusion.  This  was  a  shock  to  the  votary  of  Berlin  *'  enlighi 
'* Tieck,"  he  replied,  ''for  such  a  speech  yon  deserve  to  be  hmg|.^ 
His  coBSohitien  came  at  last :  he  sought  and  found  it  ift  4 
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hours  together  he  would  forget  himself  in  some  seoladed  spot,  where 
the  whisper  of  the  trees,  and  the  descant  of  some  solitary  bird,  were 
the  only  sounds  that  came  to  him.  Sometimes  he  would  lie  stretched 
on  the  grass,  after  the  sun  had  set,  far  on  into  the  night,  or  oven  till 
break  of  day,  when  he  would  get  up  steeped  in  dew.  Sometimes  he 
would  wander  away  for  days,  through  wind  and  rain,  through  villages 
or  over  desert  heaths.  The  perusal  of  **  Faust,"  at  this  date,  power- 
fiilly  afiected  him.  Through  all  this  tumult  the  poetic  spirit  worked 
her  empire  over  his  soul.  It  was  a  poetical  ''  conversion.''  Love 
came  to  aid  his  recovery.  He  wooed  and  won.  Amalie  Alberti 
became  his  affianced  bride. 

To  write  became  now  a  mental  necessity  for  the  ardent  youth ;  and 
he  tried  his  hand  at  a  new  *'  sensation  *'  literature  which  was  begin- 
nmg  to  surge  out  of  the  excitement  engendered  by  the  French  Bevo- 
lotioo.  The  '^  Sturm  und  Drang  "  movement  broke  upon  the  current 
platitades  of  the  day  with  its  romances  of  terror  and  diablerie :  the 
origin,  it  maybe  Sbsej^ed,^  in  passing,  of  the  "  Monk  Lewis  "  style 
among  ourselves,  on  which  Walter  Scott's  early  fancy  fed.  Tieck's 
waixd  tale  of  "  Abdallah  "  was  a  product  of  this  period. 

His  schooling  had  yet  to  be  completed  ;  and  at  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  Halle  University,  and  from  thence  to  Gottingen. 
Bis  prevalent  tastes,  however,  lay  in  other  departments  than  the 
metaphysies  cultivated  at  the  one  university,  or  the  classics  favoured 
at  the  other.  The  year  1793  was  rendered  memorable  to  him  by  a 
BBmmer  tour  which  he  made  in  company  with  his  intimate  Mend 
Wackenroder^  who  was  about  to  study  at  Erlangen.  They  visited 
Jaia,  Weimar  and  Erfurt,  Gotha  and  Coburg,  and  returned  to 
Sriangeuy  where  Tieck  decided  to  remain,  as  a  student  also,  for  a  few 
Bonths.  Erlangen  had  but  lately  become  a  portion  of  the  Prussian 
Buxiarchy,  The  minister  Hardenberg  was  endeavouring  to  give  the 
iBiversity  a  status  higher  than  it  had  yet  attained  under  the  petty 
Wnces  of  Bayreuth.  The  best  education  for  Tieck,  however,  was 
^  derived  from  the  glories  of  the  natural  scenery,  and  the  interest 
of  the  old  world-castles  ^d  cities  within  reach.  In  Nuremberg  espe- 
oally,  that  Pompeii  of  medieval  life,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  young 
■todents  conjured  up  animated  visions  of  the  past,  whose  relics  are 
10  &ithiully  preserved  there.  They  stood  at  the  graves  of  Albert 
Direr  and  Hans  Sachs,  and  weaved  the  motley  fancies  which  came 
fe  lig^t  snbsequently  in  the  pages  of  "  Stembald,"  and  the  '*  Con- 
JoA  Brother."  Everywhere  Tieck  gleaned  fruiifal  experiences  of 
ibaiid  adventure,  of  antiquarianism  and  the  picturesque.  On  his 
itea  to  Gottingen, — ^whither  Wackenroder  accompa;ued  him, — he 
iifitei  himaelf  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare,  and  laid  the  foundations 
If  wiiat»  in  his  hands,  piay  almost  be  said  to  have  become  a  distinct 
He  was  impressed  with  the  shallowness  of  the  English 
,  and  with  the  ignoranoe  of  everything  but  the  name  of 
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Shakspeare  prevalent, — with  a  few  exceptions, — among  Germans.  To 
advance  on  principles  of  historical  and  psychological  inquiry,  to 
ransack  the  whole  of  Elizabethan  literature  for  the  illustration  of  his 
topic,  was  in  his  view  indispensable.  It  was  his  ambition  to  write 
an  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject ;  but  this  project,  entertained  till 
the  evening  of  his  life,  was  never  achieved.  He  contributed  much 
valuable  detailed  criticism  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  and  his 
translations  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  were  masterly;  but  the  most 
signal  result  of  his  labours  was  to  inaugurate  the  modem  philoso- 
phical school  of  Shakspeare-interpretation,  in  which,  with  more 
or  less  of  tact  or  of  super-refined  ingenuity,  so  many  English  and 
German  writers  have  taken  up  their  parable  in  modem  times. 

Wackenroder  meanwhile  gave  his  mind  to  medieval  German  litera- 
ture, and  sought  to  read  the  heart  of  the  Minnelieder  and  the  old 
heroic  poems ;  and  what  Wackenroder  learnt  and  felt  became  TiecVs 
by  communication.  In  1794  the  academical  life  of  the  two  young 
men  came  to  an  end,  and  they  returned  to  Berlin.  Little  had  altered 
there.  The  old  spirit  of  the  Auf  kldrer  was  still  predominant.  Gothe's 
name  was  the  Shibboleth  of  the  day.  The  reigning  critics  judged  of 
him  as  they  did  of  Shakspeare, — that  he  was  a  man  of  irregular 
talent,  popular  merely  because  he  said  out  whatever  came  into  his 
head,  without  method  or  habit.  ''  I  could  do  just  as  well,'*  said  Engel, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  when  speaking  of  '*  Faust,''  and  so  said 
Nicolai  of  "Egmont."  The  devotees  of  Gothe  found  their  best  sup- 
port in  some  of  the  salons  of  the  ladies  of  Berlin.  Rahel  Levin,  the 
Fraiilein  Yeit,  and  Henriette  Herz  helped  to  concentrate  and 
encourage  the  new  voices  in  literature,  and  Tieck  was  not  slow  to 
join  their  society.  He  was  prudent  enough,  however,  to  apply  to 
Nicolai  for  the  patronage  of  his  first  professional  venture  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  received  from  that  potentate  a  commission  to  complete 
a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  tales  refashioned  from  old  Frencb 
sources,  which  the  death  of  the  original  compiler,  Musceus,  had 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Its  title  was  The  Straussfedem, — **  Ostrich 
Feathers."  Tieck  soon  got  wearied  of  the 'work  of  compilation,  and 
interspersed  inventions  of  his  own,  which  stmck  Nicolai  by  their 
superiority  to  the  old  material.  He  also  found  time  to  write  two 
detached  tales,  **  Peter  Lebrecht ;  a  Tale  without  Adventures,"  and 
''  William  Lovell."  These  stories  were  of  very  opposite  character  and 
tendency.  The  first  was  a  half  concealed  satire  on  the  school  of 
''  enlightenment."  Nicolai  liked  the  tale,  and  scarcely  surmised  its 
latent  hints.  In  ''  William  Lovell,"  on  the  other  hand,  Tieck  poir- 
trayed  the  tragic  feelings  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  o^ 
days  of  depression,  the  overwrought  aspirations  of  a  soul 
placed  no  curb  on  its  imaginative  fervour.  The  moral  he 
cated, — a  ripe  one  for  a  sage  of  twenty  years  old, — ^was  i  nnifjTutiipL  % . 
the  inevitable  advent  either  of  disillusion  or  of  duptnnedk;    tftaft 
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doty  of  patient  self-control  and  self-limitation.  The  novel,  however, 
was  too  dark  and  wild  to  please  the  puhlic,  who  greatly  preferred  the 
humorous  common-places  of  **  Peter  Lebrecht." 

And  now,  as  his  poetic  feeling  began  more  clearly  to  take  shapo  in 
his  mind,  he  tamed  to  the  old  popular  legends  as  the  fitting  vehicle 
for  its  development.  The  "  Volksmarchen  *'  of  Musoeus  had  already 
given  some  of  these  tales  a  "  setting  **  in  modem  literature ;  but 
Musoeus  had  treated  them  from  the  eighteenth-century  point  of  view, 
with  sportive  condescension,  as  it  were.  Tieck  felt  it  to  be  his 
mission  to  reverse  the  process,  to  discover  true  wisdom  in  the 
mythical  fancies  of  the  bygone  time,  and,  by  implication,  to  put 
to  scorn  the  modem  march  of  intellect.  Under  the  fictitious  editor- 
ship of  "Peter  Lebrecht"  he  first  dramatised  the  tale  of  "Blue 
Beard,'*  in  1796,  adapting  the  characters  and  circumstances  to 
medieval  German  life.  The  spirit  and  novelty  of  this  work  made  a 
great  impression.  Several  other  old  legends  followed,  mostly  with 
the  same  introduction.  In  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  "  The  World  turned 
TopsyTurvy,"  and  subsequently  in  "Prince  Zerbino,"  he  openly 
derided  the  superficiality  of  the  Auf  klarer  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
critical  public  in  general.  This  led  to  a  breach  with  Nicoloi.  The 
great  publisher  became  at  last  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  traitor 
within  his  camp.  One  of  the  above-named  pieces  had  been  offered 
for  insertion  in  the  "  Ostrich  Feathers,**  but  Nicolai  rejected  it  as 
impertinent  and  uncdifying.  Tieck  published  it  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. A  new  German  literature  had  come  to  the  birth,  and  he, 
ahnost  unconsciously  to  himself,  was  its  appointed  exponent. 

The  years  1797-8  saw  another  application  of  his  literary  power. 
His  friend  Wackenroder  died,  carrying  with  him  a  host  of  yearnings, 
and  instincts,  and  sympathies,  which  to  Tieck  had  been  like  the  eom- 
[^etion  of  his  own  intellectual  being.  Wackenroder  was  an  enthusiast 
for  art  and  its  sentimentalities, — ^for  medieval  art  more  especially  ;  he 
literally  pined  to  death  in  the  stmggle  to  follow  an  uncongenial  pro- 
fession at  his  father's  behest.  Tieck  sought  to  console  himself  and 
do  honour  to  his  friend's  memory  by  raising  a  literary  monument  out 
of  their  combined  speculations  on  artistic  subjects.  To  this  phase  of 
his  career  as  an  author  belong  the  unfinished  romance,  called  "  The 
Wanderings  of  Franz  Stembald,**  —  "Franz  Sterabald's  Wander- 
migen;**  "Art  Fantasies,'* — "  Phantasien  iiber  die  Kunst;"  and 
the  concluding  portion  of  a  composition  left  in  MS.  by  his  doceased 
friend,  entitled,  "  Herzensergiessungen  eines  Kunstliebenden  Kloster- 
hrnders.**  More  or  less,  in  later  days,  such  esthetic  fictions  as 
Longfellow's  "  Hyperion  "  and  the  "  Transformations  **  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  have  grown  out  of  the  ideas  originated  in  these  works. 

Tieck's  imagination,  sombred  by  bereavement,  now  imbibed  a  new 
element  of  culture  in  the  works  of  the  old  theosophisi,  Jacob 
Bohme.    For  the  time  his  mind  was  steeped  in  eamestnoss:  the 
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satirio  impolBO  had  passed  away  from  him.  JBome  said  he  had 
tamed  Roman  Catholic,  bat  his  confidential  biographer,  Eopke, 
strongly  refates  the  saggestion.  In  his  literary  retirement  he  studied 
afresh  the  Spanish  anthers,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  and  Lope  de  Y^ 
whose  rich  imagery  delighted  his  taste ;  and,  full  of  new  impres- 
idons,  he  sought  for  a  subject  on  which  to  work  them  out.  This 
he  found  in  the  medieval  legend  of  '^  Genoveva.*'  The  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Paganism,  of  faith  conquering  in  patience  with  wild 
natural  passion,  this  was  the  mystic  interpretation  he  gave  to  the 
material  on  which  he  founded  an  epic  drama,  the  first  of  his  so-called 
**  Romantische  Dichtungen,"  and  efiectively  the  corner-stone  of  his 
poetical  reputation. 

For  he  now  came  into  close  literary  connection  with  the  Schlegels, 
who  had  just  begun  their  famous  critical  journal,  the  '*  Athenffiom," 
in  which  they  endeavoured  to  build  up  a  new  theory  of  poetry.  They 
set  out  with  eulogy  of  Guthe ;  but  Gothe's  was  not  an  example  os 
which  to  found  a  school.  He  was  too  many-sided,  too  independent, 
too  superior  to  themselves,  in  fact.  The  Schlegels  wished  to  bring 
in,  not  as  casual  caprice  merely,  but  as  esthetic  law,  the  love  of 
medieval  life,  art,  history,  and  romance.  Tieck  was  the  very  poet 
to  their  hand.  He  was  not,  indeed,  himself  a  doctrinaire  in  these 
matters;  but  his  mind  was  richly  imbued  with  the  fancies  of  the 
Christian  past,  and  he  was  a  fluent  versifier.  In  1799  he  repaired  to 
Jena,  where  he  lived  principally  with  the  brother- critics  and  with  the 
poet-philosopher  Novalis,  whose  newly-acquired  friendship  wis  of 
such  an  intimate  and  endearing  character  as  to  prove  a  compensatioDi 
and  even  more  than  a  eompensation,  for  the  loss  of  Wackenroder. 

It  was  an  active  and  animating  life  he  led  at  Jena.  In  after  yens 
he  looked  back  upon  it  as  altogether  the  brightest  period  of  his  career. 
The  Schlegels  gathered  round  them  a  select  literary  circle,  and  held 
up  Tieck  as  the  poet  of  a  new  era.  He  continued  to  publish  his 
<^  Bomantische  Dichtungen,'*  encouraged  by  the  applause  they  met 
with,  and  rejoicing  in  a  sense  of  thoroughly  congenial  occupation. 
He  visited  Schiller  and  Gothe.  With  the  former  he  could  never 
attain  to  more  than  superficial  intercourse.  Schiller*8  was  not  a 
nature  to  attract  or  to  impress  him  greatly.  For  G6the*s  genius  he 
had  always  entertained  the  highest  reverence ;  but  Gothe  the  man, 
to  his  disappointment,  remained  somewhat  inaccessible  to  him.  He 
used  afterwards  to  describe  his  impressions  from  the  first  interview. 
'*  That  is  a  great,  a  perfect  man  ;  you  may  well  fall  down  in  admira- 
tion before  him.*'  But  then  a  whisper  from  the  depths  of  his  sool, 
*'  Could  you  make  him  your  friend,  your  confidant  ?  "  and  the  answer 
would  be,  '<  No ;  that  thou  canst  not  do.'*  The  real  truth  was,  that 
Gothe  at  this  time  entertained  a  mild  antipathy  to  Tieck, — as  we  know 
from  the  revelations  of  his  "  Boswell,"  Eckermann, — ^being  provoked  at 
seeing  him  started  as  a  rival  to  himself  by  the  Schlegels.     ''  No  one 
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«aa  be  more  willing  tiian  I  am/'  he  said,  *'  to  acknowledge  his  meritSy 
Imt  when  his  friends  land  him  ahove  his  deserts,  and  set  him  np  as  a 
counterpart  to  me,  they  are  mistaken.  ...  I  speak  in  all  simplicity. 
I  am  what  God  made  me :  it  would  be  as  absurd  if  I  were  to  compare 
myself  with  Shakspeare.^* 

Tieck*8  energetic  use  of  his  faculties  up  to  this  time  had  been 
Bostained  by  vigorous  bodily  health.  But  ho  had  made  severe 
deauuids  on  his  constitution  in  the  voluntary  exposures  of  his  early 
years,  when  rain  and  storms  were  courted  as  the  accompaniments  of 
his  melancholy  musings.  Nature's  revenge  came;  and  from  his 
twenty-sixth  year  onward  he  became  a  martyr  to  attacks  of  rheu- 
Ta^^gm  and  gout,  which  disabled  him  sometimes  for  months  together, 
and  made  his  life  at  best  but  that  of  a  valetudinarian.  He  loft  Jena 
in  the  spring  of  1800,  after  getting  the  better  of  his  first  attack.  On 
his  way  back  to  Berlin  he  stopped  at  Hamburgh,  and  there  chanced 
to  meet  on  a  book-stall  with  the  old  legend  of  the  ''Emperor 
Octavian."  As  in  earlier  times  with  ^'  Hamlet,'*  so  now  with ''  Kaiser 
Octarianus ;"  having  once  opened  the  book,  he  could  not  lay  it 
down,  but  read  it  straight  through  in  the  face  of  the  flowing  stream, 
in  the  balmy  summer  air.  The  poetic  vision  was  kindled,  and  two 
years  afterwards  his  romantic  version  was  published,  perhaps  the 
m<i«t  complete  and  elaborate  of  his  works  in  this  etyle.  Well  might 
the  words  of  conjuration  echoed  by  the  chorus  in  the  prologue  stand 
as  a  motto  for  all  his  fairy- world  : — 

^  Mond  beglanzte  Zanbemacht, 
Die  den  Shin  gefangen  bait, 
Wanderbare  Marchenwelt, 
Steig*  auf  in  der  alten  Fracht ! " 

When  Tieck  arrived  at  Berlin  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  he  had  to 
realise  his  position  there  as  the  model  poet  of  a  new  and  flourishing 
school.  He  had  no  ambition  to  be  the  captain  in  a  literary  warfare, 
bat  he  found  himself  quoted,  and  often  exaggerated  or  travestied, 
by  those  who  cried  up  the  merits  of  "  Genoveva  "  and  "  Melusina," 
and  the  *'  Fair  Magelone.'*  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  in  direct 
opposition  to  him  soon  raised  its  head.  The  supercilious  criticism 
of  the  8ddegels  and  their  fellow- workers  in  the  '^  Athenaeum  **  had 
made  many  enemies.  Who  were  they,  it  was  asked,  to  force  down 
their  favourite  authors,  Gothe,  Fichte,  and  now  Tieck,  upon  public 
recognition  ?  Tieck  was  credited  with  many  sarcastic  allusions  in 
his  works  which  he  never  intended.  Eotzebue,  with  especial  mahce, 
«veii  tried  to  fasten  political  suspicion  upon  him  on  account  of  some 
exj^essions  in  '*  Prince  Zerbino.**  The  uncongenial  atmosphere  of 
B€urhn  soon  induced  him  to  transfer  himself  to  Dresden  as  a  place 
«f  residence.  His  arrival  there  was  marked  by  sorrow.  The  death  of 
liovalis,  in  the  i^nring  of  1601,  came  upon  him  as  one  of  those  heart- 
cnuhiBg  blows  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  his  lot:  the 
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severance  of  a  brotherhood  in  intellect.  Tieck  nsed  to  say  that 
Novalis  was  a  necessity  of  his  very  being;  that  their  reciprocal 
understanding  of  each  other's  heart  was  a  kind  of  prescience.  He 
complained  that  the  faculty  of  love  itself  had  been  rent  within  him 
by  his  friend's  death.  His  readiest  solace,  as  in  the  case  of  Wacken- 
roder,  was  to  do  literary  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  In 
conjunction  with  Frederic  Schlegel,  he  proceeded  to  publish  the 
writings  which  Novalis  had  left  behind  him,  together  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life. 

The  ten  years  which  succeeded  the  publication  of  '*  Octavianus/' 
1802 — 1812,  were  altogether  no  bright  period  of  his  life.  His  health 
was  mostly  very  bad.  He  moved  from  place  to  place,  visiting  varioos 
medical  baths,  and  residing  for  a  time  at  Ziebingen,  near  Frankfort, 
at  Munich,  and  at  Rome.  rProm  1806  to  1818  the  Napoleonic  inva- 
sion disjointed  the  order  of  government  and  society  in  Germany.  It 
was  a  dreary  time  for  literature,  all  but  the  literature  of  military  and 
patriotic  ardour,  into  which  Tieck  did  not  enter.  He  worked  on  in 
his  own  fashion,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
old  German  poets  and  mystics,  and  in  1811  he  published  his 
charming  '' Phantasus,*'  a  collection  of  tales,  fables,  and  dramas, 
some  of  which  had  seen  the  light  before,  while  some  were  of  recent 
composition,  joining  them  together  in  a  conversational  framework, 
after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  ho  was  again  in  Berlin.  The  capricious  city 
was  then  infected  with  an  atmosphere  of  animal  magnetism  and  its 
cognate  mysteries.  Physicians  and  natural  philosophers  were  in 
agitation.  Visions  were  narrated  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  credulous 
and  the  incredulous  formed  two  hostile  camps.  Tieck,  though  naturally 
inclined  to  sympathy  with  the  weird  and  mystical,  was  repelled  rather 
than  attracted  by  the  current  talcs  of  wonder,  which  seemed  to  him 
too  trifling  in  their  results  to  have  any  abiding  interest. 

In  1816  he  published  **Fortunatus,"  the  last  of  his  works  of 
legendary  romance.  It  was  written  in  prose ;  and  was  neither  so 
simply  and  trustingly  medieval  in  its  treatment  as  '^  Genoveva,''  nor 
so  lively  and  varied  as  *'  Octavianus.'*  An  ironical  tendency  was 
apparent  in  it,  indicative  of  a  change  in  the  turn  of  his  mind  to 
which  we  shall  presently  recur. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  *'  Fortunatus,**  in  1817,  he  made  a 
tour  to  England  and  France,  in  company  with  his  old  school  friend 
Burgsdorfi*.  There  were  two  points  of  chief  interest  for  him  in 
London, — the  British  Museum  and  the  theatres.  In  the  reading-room 
at  the  Museum  he  pursued  his  Shakspeare  studies,  and  copied  mi 
immense  number  of  manuscripts.  The  English  theatre  he  considerod 
as  decidedly  below  the  German  in  merit.  He  was  fortunate  in  bsnng 
opportunities  of  seeing  both  Kemble  and  Kean  on  the  stage ;  tal  iSkm 
former  did  not  come  up  to  his  idea  of  a  perfect  tragedian^— 4m  uttBtM 
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declamatory,  be  said,  and  reminded  him  of  Iffland ; — ^while  the  man- 
nerism of  Eean,  his  vehemence  and  incessant  action,  pleased  him  even 
less.  He  had  some  refreshing  intercourse  with  Coleridge  concerning 
the  great  dramatist  whom  they  both  worshipped  ;  and  used  to  relate 
how  once,  after  a  long  exposition  of  his  views,  Coleridge  said  to  him 
the  next  day,  '*  I  have  been  cogitating  over  your  opinions  all  night, 
and  have  learnt  from  them  much  that  is  new  to  me."  Tieck  was  sur- 
prised as  well  as  pleased  at  the  ready  recognition.  '<  Still,*'  added 
Coleridge,  **  I  cannot  accept  them."  "  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Tieck, 
still  more  surprised.  "  Simply  because  I  will  not  accept  them ;  for 
they  contradict  all  that  has  been  thought  and  written  about  Bhak- 
speare  in  England  up  to  this  time."  To  fight  against  so  national 
i  point  of  view,  Tieck  felt  to  be  hopeless. 

In  July  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  Here,  on  his  visits  to  the  Boyal 
Library,  he  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  people  would  gather 
in  knots  to  look  at  him,  exchanging  glances  and  whispers.  Old 
officers,  especially,  who  had  served  under  the  late  Emperor,  would 
gaze  upon  him  with  countenances  indicative  of  melancholy  interest 
After  a  while  he  found  that  the  cause  of  this  attraction  was  the 
remarkable  likeness  he  happened  to  bear  to  the  great  Napoleon. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany  he  decided  to  settle  at  Dresden. 
Bnt  fate  pursned  him  still  with  its  cruel  bereavements.  Scarcely  had 
he  set  up  his  rest  at  Dresden  again,  when  he  lost  the  friend  who, 
after  the  death  of  Novalis,  had  been  the  dearest  confidant  of  his 
thoughts  and  emotions, — ^the  metaphysician  Bolger.  The  blow  was  a 
difficult  one  to  surmount.  A  few  years  later,  in  conjunction  with 
Baomer,  he  published  Solger*s  literary  remains. 

Tieck  was  now  forty-six  years  old.  The  meridian '  sun  was  over 
his  head.  Germany  had  undergone  a  marvellously  thorough  change 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Thrones  and  states  had  been 
hurled  down  and  re-erected.  New  voices,  wants,  and  aims  had  come 
to  the  birth.  It  was  not  the  Germany  of  1807,  still  less  that  of 
1792.  In  the  literary  struggles  which  had  contributed  their  share 
to  the  transformation  of  the  national  mind,  Tieck  had  occupied  a  fore- 
most place.  Where  was  the  generation  against  which  he  had  wielded 
the  weapons  of  his  early  wit  and  fancy  ?  Dead  and  forgotten  was  the 
old  Aufklarung,  the  triumphant  world-enlightenment  of  the  great 
Frederick's  time.  Who  would  not  now  be  ashamed  to  quote  as 
tnthorities  in  philosophy  or  taste  the  once  revered  names  of  Nicolai, 
Ramler,  or  Moses  Mendelsohn  ?  And  the  genial  race  of  the  '^  Stiirmer 
nnd  Dranger  "  was  also  no  more.  Schiller  had  been  dead  many  years. 
Gothe  lived  in  a  sort  of  super-mundane  dignity  at  Weimar,  watched 
the  changes  succeeding  each  other  around  him,  and  was  now  inmiersed 
in  Oriental  and  scientific  studies,  but  no  longer  sought  actively  to 
influence  his  generation.  And  even  a  third  school  was  becoming,  to 
t  certain  extent,   obsolete.     Tieck's  own  more  intimate  comradoa 
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in  the  battle-field  of  letters  were  most  of  them  gone, — ^Bambaeh, 
Beichardt,  Bemhardi,  Wackenroder,  Novalis.  The  Bchlegels  still  sur- 
vived, bnt  their  friendship  had  faded  away.  August  Wilhelm  was 
transformed  into  a  man  of  the  world,  a  cosmopolitan  in  literature  and 
society ;  Friedrieh  had  plunged  deeper  into  mysticism,  and  had  become 
an  ardent  votary  of  the  Eomish  faith. 

The  world  belonged  to  a  yet  younger  race,  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  children  of  Romanticism ;  who  had  come  to  maturity  when 
the  Schlegel  and  Tieek  coterie  was  in  the  first  flush  of  success,  and 
to  whom  it  had  always  appeared  the  right  thing  to  be  "  believing  " 
and  <'  medieval  *'  in  their  proclivities,  just  as  in  earlier  times  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  be  "rational,"  "clear-sighted,**  and  " sensible.** 
Formerly,  morality  was  supposed  to  make  all  religious  faith  and 
dogma  superfluous.  Now,  mere  "morality'*  was  decried,  and  faith 
exalted.  Formerly,  experience  was  the  one  safe  guide,  now  the  rising 
talents  pleased  themselves  with  thinking  that  miracle  mi^t  confute 
experience  at  any  moment.  In  the  recoil  &om  the  high-sounding 
principles  of  abstract  right  and  reason  which  the  hated  Bevolution 
had  patronised,  history,  nationality,  and  ecclesiastical  sentiment  now 
occupied  xAen*s  minds.  It  was  a  signal  and  dire  revenge  on  the  self- 
appreciation  of  the  last  generation. 

Tieck  was  left  far  behind  by  this  on-rushing  stream,  but  that  he 
and  his  friends  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  it  was  unquestionable. 
To  himself  he  seemed  to  stand  in  the  position  of  a  superannuated 
"Philistine'*  to  a  new  generation.  The  literary  fops  who  now, 
taught  by  himself,  laughed  at  the  Aufklarer,  seemed  to  him  almost 
more  ridiculous  than  the  Aufklarer  themselves.  How  could  he  give 
them  idle  synipathy  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  demand  of 
him  ?  At  Dresden,  it  is  true,  he  felt  these  special  repugnances  lesA 
than  elsewhere ;  but  he  had  others  to  contend  with,  for  i^ere  the 
traditions  of  the  pre-Bevolntion  times  were  not  altogether  extin- 
guished, and  he  had  actually  to  preach  up  the  merits  of  GK)the  asd 
Shakspeare.  In  a  very  short  time,  indeed,  an  admiring  circle  gathered 
round  him ;  and  it  was  a  satisfiactory  recognition  of  his  merits  when, 
in  1825,  the  King  of  Saxony  bestowed  on  him  the  post  of  official 
critic  of  the  drama,  with  the  title  of  Hofrath,  and  a  salary  of  700 
thalers  per  annum.  "  So  now  at  last,**  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"  I  actually  get  paid  for  going  journeys  and  seeing  plays  !  To  have 
had  floggings  for  it  in  youth,  and  to  be  made  a  Privy  Councillor  for  ii 
in  age, — such  is  ihe  course  of  life !  '* 

On  the  whole,  the  decade  from  1820  to  1880  was  a  period  of  i 
enjoyment  to  Tieck.  His  means  were  ample,  his  official  oeoup 
agreeable,  his  health  less  sufi^aring  than  of  yore,  his  position  one  «f 
universal  respect  and  honour.  His  productive  aetivify  had  £cMHid.» 
new  field  in  the  "  Novels  **  which  he  ymi  for&  from  tiaie  te  tisMb 
These  were  short  tales,  after  the  manner  of  Booeaodo  aad 
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mites,  tozniiig  upon  some  iq^eeial  duplay  of  charaeter  or  opinion, 
and  treating  it  in  a  strain  of  philoeophie  irony.  It  was  a  style 
of  snthm^hip  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  romantic  poet  of  '^  Geno- 
veva"  and  '' Oetavianns."  Bnt  Tieek  had  outgrown  his  romantic 
iervouTf  and  the  romanticism  of  the  age  had  long  outgrown  him. 
Indeed  the  public  was  beginning  to  tire  of  it.  '  La  Motte  Fouqu6 
and  Hoffinann,  the  latter  more  especially,  had  by  their  extremes 
paved  the  way  for  a  reaction.  Curioosly  enough,  this  happened 
JQst  when  the  style  in  question  was  beginning  to  make  its  impres- 
wm  on  English  taste,  and  when,  interchangeably,  the  Waverley 
Korels,  which  had  lost  their  first  freshness  in  England,  were  begin- 
ning to  raise  up  numerous  imitators  in  Germany.  Tieck  looked  on 
and  Bmiled  in  his  *^  NoveUen  "  at  the  various  literary  affectations  that 
pused  under  his  notice.  Of  these  productions  we  must  say  a  word. 
The  estimate  formed  of  them  has  been  various.  By  his  warm 
admirers  they  are,  or  were,  held  to  be  high  expressions  of  philo- 
sophic satire ;  by  others  his  humour  is  maintained  to  be  heavy,  and 
hii  nanatives  often  fAr-fetched  and  disagreeable.  We  hold  that 
lot  pretentions  to  the  character  of  a  humourist  were  on  the  whole 
I  mistake.  Tieck  was  facile  prinoeps  in  one  domain  only,  and  that 
wit  the  domain  of  glorified  legend.  It  was  a  passing  *'  revival,*'  and 
I  very  fmcinating  one, — that  medieval,  mystical  revival  in  which  he 
led  the  way«  He  had  divined  its  points  of  contact  with  modem 
&elixig,  and  touched  them  off  with  a  master's  hand.  But  when  he 
attempted  to  esder  another  field, — that  of  which  Jean  Paul's  genius 
via  properly  master, — ^he  could  only  take  an  inferior  place.  If,  how- 
ever, ihA  highest  type  of  humour  was  wanting  in  the  tales  of  his  later 
H&i  the  sound  common  sense  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  cha- 
ncier came  into  strong  play  in  them.  In  one,  ''Die  Gemalde," 
b  caricatured  the  art-fanaticism  of  the  modem  medievalists;  in 
'^Bie  Yeriobong,"  the  **  Evangelical  "  puritanism  of  the  day  was  the 
nil^eet  of  his  satire;  in  another,  certain  absurd  musical  exaggera- 
tions  of  a  school  of  amateurs ;  in  another,  ghost  stories  a  la  Hoff- 
Quum;  in  another,  the  rage  for  animal  magnetism;  in  another, 
ttiae  ti^eories  respecting  man's  moral  instinct.  The  enthusiasm 
of  his  youth  had  certainly  toned  down  to  very  prosaic  proportions. 
Alas,  how  common  is  the  downfall  I 

Dresden,  at  this  time,  with  the  rich  intelligence  which  aboimded  in 
it,  and  the  princely  patronage  which  helped  to  sustain  that  intelli- 
genee,  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  Weimar  of  the  passing 
K^oetation.  Prince  John,  ^e  beloved  sovereign  who  at  this  day 
^^^ei^ies  the  phantom- throne  of  Saxony,  was  then,  as  he  has  been 
^<r  since,  a  warm  promoter  of  literature,  and  one  of  its  distinguished 
^tnaments.  In  his  ''  Dante  Gesellschaft,"  he  assembled  a  society  of 
>Wk  of  letters  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  which  he  himself 
Ml  eqpaeial  interest.    At  their  meetings  his  own  translations  would 
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be  read  aloud, — generally  by  Tieck, — and  the  freest  criticisms  wonld 
be  encouraged,  the  prince  listening  or  joining  in  the  debate  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  disinterested  inquirer.  Tieck  himself  gave  evening 
receptions,  at  which  he  read  aloud  plays  of  Shakspeare,  or  some  of 
his  own  works.  These  readings  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
attended  by  visitors  from  far  and  near.  His  birth-days  were  cele- 
brated with  public  honours.  Dresden  was  proud  of  possessing  Tieck, 
as  Weimar  was  of  possessing  Gothe.  In  1828  he  visited  Weimar, 
and  had  his  last  interview  with  the  great  poet.  Gothe^s  death,  in 
1882,  affected  him  deeply.  The  star  whose  worship  had  been  a  part 
of  his  nature  had  withdrawn  its  shining,  and  it  was  small  consolation 
to  him  that  the  throne  of  contemporary  German  poetry  now  devolved 
on  himself  as  its  occupant.  And  yet  another  death  seemed  to  sever 
him  from  all  the  past  of  his  literary  life, — ^that  of  Friedrich  Schlegel. 
The  last  visit  of  this  eccentric  genius  to  Dresden  was  in  1828,  when 
he  was  more  than  ever  sunk  in  the  mazes  of  prophetic  mysticism, 
and  severed  far  as  the  poles  from  Tieck's  sympathy. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1880  at  Paris  shook  anew  the 
security  of  Continental  society.  As  usual  in  Germany,  the  spirit 
of  defiance  and  opposition  found  expression  first  in  the  realm  of 
literature.  Admiration  of  Lord  Byron,  the  modem  **  Faust,"  the 
heaven-storming  Titan,  who  doubted  everything,  and  combated  all 
existing  institutions,  was  the  favourite  sentiment.  Heine  was  the 
poet  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  new  school.  "Young  Germany,"  at 
this  date,  however,  was  not  content  with  literary  expression  only, 
but  aspired  to  that  action  hitherto  denied  to  public  opinion.  Tieck 
was  a  special  object  of  unpopularity  with  the  advanced  Liberals. 
Not  only  was  he  spumed  as  the  originator  of  '*  Romanticism," 
he  was  also  accused  of  being  a  renegade,  and  of  ridiculing  in 
the  novels  of  his  later  years  the  very  enthusiasms  he  had  first 
created.  He  was  personally  maligned;  even  his  bodily  ailments 
were  not  spared.  But  on  him, — the  old  man  who  had  seen  the  wheel 
go  round  so  many  times, — ^these  reproaches  made  little  impression. 
He  contented  himself  with  satirizing  his  enemies  in  his  "  Novellen," 
and  waited  for  the  time  when  democratic  fervours  too  should  have 
become  obsolete. 

The  excitement  of  that  period  did,  in  fact,  calm  down  before  long. 
But  domestic  sorrows  awaited  the  poet.  He  lost  his  wife  in  Febraar}', 
1887.  Four  years  later  died  his  daughter  Dorothea,  who  inherited 
her  father*s  sensibility  and  taste,  as  well  as  a  more  abiding  portion 
of  the  melancholy  which  had  once  darkened  his  life.  She  had  become 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  tortured  herself  with  religious  scrupulosity; 
but  she  retained  a  love  of  literature,  and  had  helped  her  father  in  his 
Shakspeare  studies  and  translations.  Tieck  gave  himself  up  to 
almost  hopeless  sorrow  at  her  death.  Hejwould  see  nobody,  and  do 
nothing.     His  maladies  were  increasing ;  old  age  was  at  hand ;  his 
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energies  were  failing ;  his  occapations  had  hecome  irksome  to  him. 
WuX  more  could  life  offer  ?  Bat  the  end  was  not  yet ;  another  act  of 
tiie  drama  was  in  store  for  him,  and  the  stage  scenery  was  to  undergo 
a  final  shifting.    Twelve  long  years  had  still  to  he  lived  through. 

A  few  days  after  Dorothea's  death  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  new  King  of  Pmssia,  Frederic  William  IV.,  to  pass  the  sommer 
at  Potsdam.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  offer.  The 
Saxon  capital  had  hecome  a  desolation  for  him.  Henceforth,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  visits  to  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
bee^une  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  regained  cheerful- 
ness and  interest  in  literature,  and  his  society  and  advice  were 
courted  in  the  most  flattering  manner  hy  his  royal  patron,  who 
was  never  weary  of  attending  to  his  personal  comforts.  A  summer 
residence  was  fitted  up  for  him  near  Sans  Souci,  whither  he 
transported  his  large  and  valuable  library.  He  resumed  his  read- 
ings of  dramatic  poetry,  which  had  now  attained  an  European 
reputation.  But  his  energies  were  chiefly  called  forth  in  aid  of  the 
adaptation  of  ancient  classical  plays  to  the  modem  theatre,  which 
the  king  was  eager  to  promote.  The  first  representation  of  the 
"Antigone  "  of  Sophocles  took  place  October  28,  1840,  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potsdam.  It  became  popular,  and  was  soon  after  acted, 
as  will  be  remembered,  on  the  London  stage. 

Again  the  wheel  went  round,,  and  another  year  of  revolution  came. 
On  March  18,  1848,  barricades  were  raised,  and  fighting  went  on 
under  the  windows  of  the  venerable  poet's  house  at  Berlin.  He  spent 
the  night  out  of  bed,  occupied  with  his  books.  Months  of  political 
excitement  followed,  and  literary  interests  'were  everywhere  at  a 
standstill.  To  Tieck  himself  the  <' constitutional"  movement  was 
distasteful.  He  expected  nothing  from  the  march  of  popular  ideas : 
his  sympathies  were  with  strong  monarchical  government.  Yet  it 
was  not  without  anxiety  that  he  witnessed  the  reactionary  excesses 
which  followed  the  democratic  storm ;  neither  the  political  nor  the 
eccl^iastical  exclusiveness  of  the  Junker  party  were  to  his  liking. 

His  death  came  after  long  and  gradual  decay,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1853.  Nature  remained  true  to  her  poet.  While  his  body  was  being 
consigned  to  the  earth,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  first  warmth  of  spring 
was  felt,  after  a  peculiarly  long  and  dreary  winter,  and. the  lark  flew 
upwards  into  the  blue  expanse.  As  the  mourners  left  the  church- 
yard, the  nightingale  began  to  sing  in  the  fresh  green  leaves. 


THE  SECEET  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


If  an  astronomer  upon  some  distant  planet  has  ever  thoo^t  the  tiny 
orh  we  inhabit  worthy  of  telescopic  study,  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  the  snowy  regions  which  snrronnd  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles 
must  have  attracted  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  Waxing  and 
waning  with  the  passing  seasons,  those  two  white  patches  afford 
significant  intelligence  respecting  the  circmnsiances  of  onr  planet's 
constitution.  They  mark  the  direction  of  the  imaginary  axial  line 
upon  which  the  planet  rotates;  so  that  we  can  imagine  how  an 
astronomer  on  Mars  or  Venus  wonld  judge  from  their  position  how 
it  fares  with  terrestrial  creatures.  There  may,  indeed,  be  Martial 
Whewells  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  notion  that  a  globe  so  imcon- 
veniently  circumstanced  as  ours  can  be  inhabited,  and  are  ready  to 
show  that  if  there  were  living  beings  here  they  must  be  qrackly 
destroyed  by  excessive  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  dottbilesi 
sceptics  on  Yenua  also  who  smile  at  the  vanity  of  those  who  can 
conceive  a  frozen  world,  such  as  this  outer  planet  must  be,  to  be 
inhabited  by  any  sort  of  living  creature.  But  we  doubt  not  that  the 
more  advanced  thinkers  both  in  Mars  and  Venus  are  re^dy  to  adntt 
that,  though  we  must  necessarily  be  far  inferior  beings  to  themselves, 
we  yet  manage  to  *'  live  and  move  and  have  onr  being  "  on  this  ffl* 
conditioned  globe  of  ours.  And  these,  observing  the  earth^s  polar 
snow-caps,  must  be  led  ta  several  important  condusions  reapectisg 
physical  relations  here. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  singular  fact  to  contemplate  that  ez-terres- 
trial  observers,  such  as  these,  may  know  much  more  than  we 
ourselves  do  respecting  those  mysterious  regions  which  lie  dose 
around  the  two  poles.  Their  eyes  may  have  rested  on  spots  which 
all  our  endaavours  have  failed  in  enabling  us  to  read». '  Whether, 
as  some  have,  thought,  the  arctic  pole  is  in  summer  surrounded  by  a 
wide  a&d  tide-swayed  ocean ;  whether  there  lies  around  the  antaivtie 
pole  a  wide  continent,  bespread  with  volcanic  mountains  larger  and 
more  energetic  than  the  two  burning  cones  which  Ross  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  desolate  region ;  or  whether  the  habitudes  prevailing 
near  either  polo  are  wholly  different  from  those  suggested  by  geo- 
graphers  and  voyagers, — such  questions  as  these  might  possibly  be 
resolved  at  once,  could  our  astronomers  take  their  stand  on  sotte 
neighbouring  planet,  and  direct  the  searching  power  of  theil  tale- 
scopes  upon  this  terrestrial  orb.    For  this  is  one  of  those 
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to  accme  to  trade  from  the  discovery  of  a  passage  along  the 
periloas  straits  and  the  ice-encumbered  seas  which  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  American  continent.  But  Sir  Edward  Parry  having  traced  out 
a  passage  as  far  as  Melville  Island,  it  seemed  to  the  bold  spirit  of  onr 
arctic  explorers  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  sailing  through  Behring's 
Straits,  to  trace  out  a  connection  between  the  arctic  seas  on  that  side 
and  the  regions  reached  by  Parry.  Accordingly  M*Clure,  in  1850, 
sailed  in  the  ''  Investigator,"  and  passing  eastward,  tdter  traversing 
Behring*B  Straits,  reached  Baring* s  Land,  and  eventually  identified 
this  land  as  a  portion  of  Banks's  Land,  seen  by  Parry  to  the  south- 
ward of  Melville  Island. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  arctic  regions 
are  limited  in  this  direction  by  sufficiently  high  latitudes. 

Turn  we  next  to  the  explorations  which  Kussian  voyagers  have 
made  to  the  northward  of  Siberia.  It  must  be  noticed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  coast  of  Siberia  runs  much  farther  northward  than 
that  of  the  American  continent.  So  that  on  this  side,  independently 
of  sea  explorations,  the  unknown  arctic  regions  are  limited  within 
very  high  latitudes.  But  attempts  have  been  made  to  push  much 
farther  north  from  these  shores.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
voyagers  have  found  that  the  ice-fields,  over  which  they  hoped  to 
make  their  way,  have  become  gradually  less  and  less  firm,  until  at 
length  no  doubt  could  remain  that  there  lay  an  open  sea  beyond 
them.  How  far  that  sea  may  extend  is  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the 
North  Pole  ;  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  no  narrow  sea,  since 
otherwise  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ice-fields  which  surround 
the  shores  of  northern  Siberia  would  extend  unbroken  to  the  farther 
Bhores  of  what  we  should  thus  have  to  recognise  as  a  strait.  The 
thinning-off  of  these  ice-fields,  observed  by  Baron  Wrangel  and  his 
companions,  affords,  indeed,  most  remarkable  and  significant 
testimony  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sea  which  lies  beyond.  This 
we  shall  presently  have  to  exhibit  more  at  length ;  in  the  meantime  we 
need  only  remark  that  scarcely  any  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sea  thus 
discovered  extends  northward  to  at  least  the  eightieth  parallel  of 
latitude. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  from  WelUngton  Channel  northward  of  the 
American  continent,  right  round  towards  the  west,  up  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spitzbergen,  very  little  doubt  exists  as  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  arctic  regions,  save  only  as  respects  those  unex- 
plored parts  which  lie  within  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  the  North  Pole. 
The  reader  will  see  presently  why  we  are  so  careful  to  exhibit  the 
limited  extent  of  the  unexjllored  arctic  regions  in  this  direction.  The 
gness  we  shall  form  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  north-polar  secret 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  this  consideration. 

We  txum  now  to  those  two  paths  along  which  arctic  exploration, 
properly  so  termed,  has  been  most  successfully  pursued. 

VOL.  rv.  z 
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It  is  chiefly  to  the  expeditions  of  Brs.  Kane  and  Hayes  that  we 
owe  the  important  knowledge  we  have  respecting  the  northerly  por- 
tions of  the  straits  which  lie  to  the  west  of  Greenland.  Each  of 
these  explorers  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores  of  an  open  sea 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  Kennedy  Channel,  the  extreme  northerly 
limit  of  those  straits.  Hayes,  who  had  aoc(»npanied  Kane  in  the 
voyage  of  1854-5,  sacceeded  in  reaching  a  somewhat  higher  latitude 
in  sledges  drawn  hy  Esquimaux  dogs.  But  hoUi  expeditions  agree 
in  showing  that  the  shores  of  Greenland  trend  off  suddenly  towards 
the  east  at  a  point  within  some  nine  degrees  of  the  North  Pole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prolongation  of  the  opposite  shore  of  Kennedy 
Channel  was  found  to  extend  northwards  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Within  the  an^e  thus  formed  tiiere  was  an  open  sea  ^'  rolling,"  says 
Captain  Maury,  '<  with  the  swell  of  a  boundless  ocean." 

But  a  circumstance  was  noticed  respecting  this  sea  which  was  very 
signiflcant.  The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  in  it.  Only  one  fact  we 
know  of, — a  fact  to  be  presently  discussed, — ^throws  so  much  light  on 
the  question  we  are  considering  as  this  circumstance  does.  Let  us 
consider  a  little  whence  these  tidal  waves  can  have  come. 

The  narrow  straits  between  Greenland  on  the  one  side,  and'  Elles- 
mere  Land  and  Grinnell  Land  on  the  other,  are  completely  ice-bound. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  tidal  wave  could  have  found  its  way 
beneath  such  a  barrier  as  this.  ''  I  apprehend,"  says  Captain  Maury, 
'^  that  the  tidal  wave  from  the  Atlantic  can  no  more  pass  under  this 
icy  barrier  to  be  propagated  in  the  seas  beyond  than  the  vibrations  of 
a  musical  string  can  pass  with  its  notes  a  fret  on  which  the  musician 
has  placed  his  finger." 

Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  tidal  waves  were  formed  in  the 
very  sea  in  which  they  were  seen  by  Kane  and  Hayes?  This  is 
Captain  Maury's  opinion  : — "  These  tides,"  says  he,  **  must  have  be^n 
bom  in  that  cold  sea,  having  their  cradle  about  the  North  Pole."  But 
no  one  who  has  studied  the  theory  of  the  tides  can  accept  this  opinion 
for  a  moment.  Every  consideration  on  which  that  theory  is  founded 
is  (^posed  to  the  assumption  that  the  moon  could  by  any  possibility 
raise  tides  in  an  arctic  basin  of  limited  extent. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  examine  at  length  the  principle  on 
which  the  formation  of  tides  depends.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purposes  to  remark  that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  strength  of  the  moon*8' 
'*  poll"  upon  the  waters  of  any  ocean  that  the  tidal  wave  owes  its 
origin,  but  to  the  difference  of  the  forces  by  which  the  various  parts 
of  that  ocean  are  attracted.  The  whole  of  an  ocean  cannot  be  raised 
at  once  by  the  moon,  but  if  one  part  is  attracted  more  than  npother 
a  wave  is  formed.  That  this  may  happen  the  ocean  most  be  one  of 
wide  extent.  In  the  vast  seas  which  surround  the  SouthMm  IMa 
there  is  room  for  an  immensely  powerful  '<  drag,"  so  to  ^eak;  fiNT 
always  there  will  be  one  part  of  these  seas  much  jmaiw  to  tt»  MMI 
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than  the  rest,  and  so  there  will  be  an  appreciable  difference  of  pull 
upon  that  part. 

The  reader  will  now  see  why  we  have  beon  so  careful  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  the  supposed  north-polar  ocean,  in  which,  according  to 
Gi4>tain  Maury,  tidal  waves  are  generated.  To  accord  with  his  views 
this  ocean  must  be*  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  impassable  barriers 
either  of  land  or  ice.  These  barriers,  then,  must  lie  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  regions  yet  explored,  for  there  is  open  sea  communicating 
witti  the  Pacific  all  round  the  north  of  Asia  and  America.  It  only 
requires  a  moment's  inspection  of  a  terrestrial  globe  to  see  how  small 
a  space  is  thus  left  for  Captain  Maury's  land-locked  6cean.  We  have 
purposely  left  out  of  consideration,  as  yet,  the  advances  made  by 
arctic  voyagers  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  Green- 
land and  Bpitzbergen.  We  shall  presently  see  that  on  this  side  the 
ima^aiy  land-locked  ocean  must  be  more  linuted  than  towards  the 
shores  of  Asia  or  America.  As  it  is,  however,  it  remains  clear  that 
if  there  "were  any  ocean  communicating  with  the  spot  reached  by  Dr. 
Kane,  but  separated  from  all  communication, — ^by.open  water, — either 
with  the  Atlantic  or  with  the  Pacific,  that  ocean  would  be  so  limited 
in  extent  that  the  moon's  attraction  could  exert  no  more  effective 
influence  upon  its  waters  than  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
—where,  as  we  know,  no  tides  are  generated.  This,  then,  would  be 
a  tideless  ocean,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
the  tidal  waves  seen  by  Dr.  Kane. 

We  thns  seem  to  have  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  sea  reached 
by  Kane  communicates  either  with  the  Pacific  or  with  the  Atlantic, 
or — whicli  is  tlie  most  probable  view — ^with  both  those  oceans.  When 
we  consider  the  voyages  which  have  been  made  towards  the  North 
Pole  along  the  northerly  prolongation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  find 
▼cry  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  is  open-water 
eommunication  in  this  direction,  not  only  with  the  spot  reached  by 
Kane,  but  with  a  region  very  much  nearer  to  the  North  Pole. 

So  far  back  as  1607  Hudson  had  penetrated  within  eight  and  a  half 
degrees  (or  about  600  miles)  of  the  North  Pole  on  this  route.  When 
we  consider  the  clumsy  build  and  the  poor  sailing  qualities  of  the 
Bhips  of  Hudson's  day,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  so  successful  a  journey 
marks  this  route  as  one  of  the  most  promising  ever  tried.  Hudson 
was  not  turned  back  by  impassable  barriers  of  land  or  ice,  but  by 
Uie  serious  dangers  to  which  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  and  the 
gradually  thickening  ice-fields  exposed  his  weak  and  ill-manned 
vessel.  Since  his  time,  others  have  sailed  upon  the  same  track,  and 
lutherto  with  no  better  success.  It  has  been  reserved  to  the  Swedish 
expedition  of  last  year  to  gain  the  highest  latitudes  ever'  reached  in  a 
ship  in  this  direction.  The  steam-ship  "  Sofia,"  in  which  this  successful 
voyage  was  made,  was  strongly  built  of  Swedish  iron,  and  originally 
intended  for  winter  voyages  in  the  Baltic.     Owing  to  a  number  of 
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delays,  it  was  not  until  September  16th  that  the  "Sofia"  reached  the 
most  northerly  part  of  her  journey.  This  was  a  point  some  fifteen 
miles  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  Hudson  had  reached.  To  the  north 
there  still  lay  broken  ice,  but  packed  so  thickly  that  not  even  a  boat 
could  pass  through  it.  So  late  in  the  season  it  would  have  been 
unsafe  to  wait  for  a  change  of  weather,  and  a  consequent  breaking 
up  of  the  ice.  Already  the  temperature  had  sunk  sixteen  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point;  and  the  enterprising  voyagers  had  no 
choice  but  to  return.  They  made,  indeed,  another  push  for  the  north 
a  fortnight  later,  but  only  to  meet  with  a  fresh  repulse.  An  ice- 
block  with  which  they  came  into  collision  opened  a  large  leak  in  the 
vessel's  side  ;  and  when  after  great  exertions  they  reached  tiie  land, 
the  water  already  stood  two  feet  over  the  cabin  floor.  In  the  course 
of  these  attempts  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  were  sounded  ;  and  two 
interesting  facts  were  revealed.  The  first  was  that  the  Island  of 
Spitzbergen  is  connected  with  Scandinavia  by  a  submarine  bank  ;  the 
second  was  the  circumstance  that  to  the  north  and  west  of  Spitzbergen 
the  Atlantic  is  more  than  two  miles  deep ! 

We  come  now  to  the  most  conclusive  evidence  yet  afforded  of  the 
extension  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  North  Pole.  Singularly  enough  this  evidence  is  associated  not 
with  a  sea-voyage,  nor  with  a  voyage  across  ice  to  the  borders  of 
some  northern  sea,  but  with  a  journey  during  which  the  voyagers 
were  throughout  surrounded  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  by  appa- 
rently fixed  ice-fields. 

In  1827  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  commissioned  by  the  English 
Government  to  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  A  large  reward  was 
promised  in  case  he  succeeded,  or  even  if  he  could  get  within  five 
degrees  of  the  North  Pole.  The  plan  which  he  adopted  seemed  pro- 
mising. Starting  from  a  port  in  Spitzbergen,  he  proposed  to  travel 
as  far  northward  as  pOBsibio  in  sca-boats,  aiul  theo,  landing  upon  tho 
ice,  to  prosecute  his  voya|;jG  by  means  of  sledges.  Few  niirnitlves  of 
arctic  travel  ai-e  more  interesting  tlmn  that  which  Parry  hiis  left  of 
this  famoaa  *^  boat- and- slcdgG  "  espeditioD*  The  voyagers  were  terribly 
harassed  by  the  difficulties  of  tbo  way ;  and,  after  a  timot  that  most 
trjing  of  aU  arctic  e^tperienceSt  the  bitterly  coM  wind  which  comos 
from  out  the  dreadful  north,  w^as  added  ta  their  trials.  Yet  still  they 
plodded  steadily  onwards,  tracking  their  way  over  hundreds  of  nalca 
of  ice  with  the  confident  expectation  of  at  least  attaining  to  the  eighty- 
fifth  parallel,  if  cot  to  the  pole  itself. 

But  a  most  grievous  disappointment  was  in  store  for  them.  Parry 
bcgati  to  notice  that  the  astronomical  observation  by  which  in 
favourable  weather  ho  estimated  the  amount  of  their  northerly  pro- 
gress, showed  a  want  of  correspondence  %vith  the  actual  rate  at  which 
they  were  travel liJtg,  At  first  ho  cotild  h.ird1y  believe  that  thirro  ima 
not  eomo  mistake^   but  at  len^  the   unpleasing  ^niictioa  wAi 
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foreed  apon  him  that  the  whole  ice-field  over  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions had  been  toiling  so  painfully  was  setting  steadily  southwards 
before  the  wind.  Each  day  the  extent  of  this  set  became  greater  and 
greater,  until  at  length  they  were  actually  carried  as  fast  towards  the 
south  as  they  could  travel  northward. 

Parry  deemed  it  useless  to  continue  the  struggle.  There  were 
certainly  two  chances  in  his  favour.  It  was  possible  that  the  north 
wind  might  cease  to  blow,  and  it  was  also  possible  that  the  limit  of 
the  ice  might  soon  be  reached,  and  that  upon  the  open  sea  beyond 
his  boats  might  travel  easily  northward.  But  he  had  to  consider  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  men,  and  the  great  additional  danger  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  movable  nature  of  the  ice-fields.  If  the 
ice  should  break  up,  or  if  heavy  and  long-continued  southerly  winds 
should  blow,  they  might  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  regain  their 
port  of  refuge  in  Spitzbergen  before  winter  set  in,  or  their  stores  were 
exhausted.  Besides,  there  were  no  signs  of  water  in  the  direction 
they  had  been  taking.  The  water-sky  of  arctic  regions  can  be  recog- 
nised by  the  experienced  seamen  long  before  the  open  sea  itself  is 
visible.  On  every  side,  however,  there  were  the  signs  of  widely- 
extended  ice-fields.  It  seemed,  therefore,  hopeless  to  persevere,  and 
Parry  decided  on  returning  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  haven  of 
refuge  prepared  for  the  party  in  Spitzbergen.  He  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  highest  northern  latitudes  ever  yet  attained  by  man. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  expedition,  however,  is  not  the 
high  latitude  which  the  party  attained,  but  the  strange  circumstance 
which  led  to  their  discomfiture.  What  opinion  are  we  to  form  of  an 
ocean  at  once  wide  and  deep  enough  to  float  an  ice-field  which  must 
have  been  thirty  or  forty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent  ?  Parry  had 
travelled  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  across  the  field,  and  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  he  might  have  travelled  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther 
without  reaching  open  water ;  also  that  the  field  extended  fully  fifty 
miles  on  each  side  of  Parry's  northerly  track.  That  the  whole  of  so 
enormous  a  field  should  have  floated  freely  before  the  arctic  winds  is 
indeed  an  astonishing  circumstance.  On  every  side  of  this  floating 
ice-island  there  must  have  been  seas  comparatively  free  from  ice ; 
and  could  a  stout  ship  have  forced  its  way  through  these  seas,  the 
latitudes  to  which  it  could  have  reached  would  have  been  far  higher 
than  those  to  which  Parry's  party  was  able  to  attain.  For  a  moment's 
consideration  will  show  that  the  part  of  the  great  ice-field  where 
Parry  was  compelled  to  turn  back  must  have  been  floating  in  far 
higher  latitudes  when  he  first  set  out.  He  reckoned  that  he  had 
lost  more  than  a  hundred  miles  through  the  southerly  motion  of  the 
ice-field,  and  by  just  this  amount,  of  course,  the  point  he  reached  had 
been  nearer  the  pole.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  a  ship 
which  could  have  forced  its  way  round  the  great  floating  ice-field 
would  certainly  have  been  able  to  get  within  four  degrees  of  the  pole. 
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It  seems  to  ns  highly  probable  that  she  would  even  have  been  able 
to  sail  upon  open  water  to  and  beyond  the  pole  itself. 

And  when  we  remember  the  direction  in  which  Dr.  Kane  saw  an 
open  sea, — ^namely,  towards  the  very  region  where  Parry's  ice-ship 
had  floated  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, — ^it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  is  open-water  communication  between  the  seas 
which  lie  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  and  those  which  lava  the  north- 
western shores  of  Greenland.  If  this  be  so»  we  at  once  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  tidal  waves  which  Kane  watched  day  after  day  in 
1855.  These  had  no  doubt  swept  along  the  valley  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  thence  around  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland.  It  follows  that 
densely  as  the  ice  may  be  packed  at  times  in  the  seas  by  which 
Hudson,  Scoresby,  and  other  captains  have  attempted  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  the  frozen  masses  must  in  reality  be  floating  freely,  and 
there  must  therefore  exist  channels  through  which  an  adventuroos 
seaman  might  manage  to  penetrate  the  dangerous  barriers  surrounding 
the  polar  ocean. 

In  such  an  expedition  chance  unfortunately  plays  a  large  pari. 
Whalers  tell  us  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  hj  to  the  winds  which 
may  blow  during  an  arctic  summer.  The  icebergs  nuiy  be  erowded 
by  easterly  winds  upon  the  shores  of  Greenland,  or  by  westeriy 
winds  upon  the  shorea  of  Spitzbergen,  or  lastly,  the  central 
passage  may  be  the  most  encumbered,  through  the  effects  of  winds 
blowing  now  from  the  east  and  now  from  the  west.  Thus  the 
arctic  voyager  has  not  merely  to  take  his  chance  as  to  the  roate 
along  which  he  shall  adventure  northwards,  but  often,  after  forcing 
his  way  successfully  for  a  considerable  distance,  he  finds  the  iee-flelda 
suddenly  closing  in  upon  him  on  every  side,  and  threatening  to  croah 
his  ship  into  fragments.  The  irresistible  power  with  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  masses  of  ice  bear  down  upon  the  stoutest 
ship  has  been  evidenced  again  and  again  ;  though,  fortunately,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  some  irregularity  along  one  side  or  the 
•other  of  the  closing  channel  serves  as  a  sort  of  natural  dock,  within 
which  the  vessel  may  remain  in  comparative  safety  until  a  change  of 
wind  sets  her  free.  Instances  have  been  known  in  which  a  ship  has 
had  so  narrow  an  escape  in  this  way,  and  has  been  subjected  to  s«ch 
an  enormous  pressure,  that  when  the  channel  has  opened  out  again, 
the  impress  of  the  ship's  side  has  been  seen  distinctly  marked  upon 
the  massive  blocks  of  ice  which  have  pressed  against  her. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  dif^ulties  of  the  attempt,  and 
the  circumstance  that  no  material  gains  can  reward  the  explorer,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  before  many  months  are  passed  the  North 
Pole  will  have  been  reached.  Last  year  two  bold  att^npls  wer« 
made,  one  by  the  Swedes,  as  already  mentioned,  the  other  by  0«r* 
man  men  of  science.  In  each  case  the  result  was  so  for  ■uniiiwiiftii 
as  to  give  good  promise  for  future  attempts.     This  year  Mk  JiMit 
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nations  will  renew  their  attack  upon  the  interesting  prohlem.  The 
Gennan  expedition  will  consist  of  two  vessels,  the  **  Germania  "  and 
the  "Greenland.**  The  former  is  a  screw- steamer  of  126  tons,  and  well 
adapted  to  encounter  the  hnffets  of  the  ice-masses  which  are  home 
upon  the  arctic  seas.  The  other  is  a  sailing  yacht  of  80  tons,  and  is 
intended  to  act  as  a  transport- ship  hy  means  of  which  communication 
may  be  kept  up  with  Europe.  The  **  Germania  **  will  probably  winter 
in  high  northern  latitudes ;  and  we  should  not  be  much  surprised  if 
before  her  return  she  should  have  been  carried  to  the  very  pole.  Nor  can 
the  parospects  of  the  Swedish  expedition  be  considered  loss  promising, 
when  we  remember  that  last  year,  though  hampered  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  other  difficulties,  they  succeeded  in  approaching 
the  pole  within  a  distance  only  a  few  miles  greater  than  that  which 
separated  Parry  horn  the  Pole  in  1829. 

Certainly  England  has  reason  to  fear  that  before  the  year  1870  has 
closed  she  will  no  longer  be  able  to  claim  that  her  flag  has  approached 
both  poleB  more  nearly  than  the  flag  of  any  other  nation.  There  are 
e&isideratious  which  make  the  recent  supineness  of  our  country  in 
the  matter  of  arctic  travel  much  to  be  regretted.  In  the  winter  of 
1874  there  will  occur  one  of  those  interesting  phenomena  by  which 
Nature  occasionally  teaches  men  useful  lessons  respecting  her  economy. 
We  refer  to  the  transit  of  Venus  on  December  8th  in  that  year.  One 
of  the  most  eflective  modes  of  observing  this  transit  will  require  that 
a  party  of  scientific  men  should  penetrate  far  within  the  recesses  of 
the  desolate  antarctic  circle.  Where  are  the  trained  arctic  seamen  to 
be  found  who  will  venture  up<m  this  service  ?  Most  of  our  noted 
aretic  voyagers  have  earned  their  rest ;  and  as  Commander  Davis  said 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  those  who  go  for 
the  first  time  into  the  arctic  or  antarctic  solitudes  are  too  much  tried 
by  the  effects  of  the  new  experience  to  be  fit  to  undertake  important 
scientific  labours.  He  spoke  with  special  reference  to  the  transit  of 
1882,  before  the  occurrence  of  which  there  is  fully  time  to  train  a 
new  school  of  arctic  voyagers.  It  is  just  possible  that  for  the  transit 
of  1874  brained  explorers  belonging  to  the  old  school  of  aretio  travel 
may  still  be  found.  But  if  not,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  supplying 
the  deficiency.  It  has  only  been  discovered  within  the  last  few 
months  that  journeys  to  the  antarctic  will  be  required  as  much  for 
this  transit  as  for  the  other.  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  expressed 
his  desire  that  the  discovery  may  be  rendered  available  by  suitable 
expeditions.  "Every  series  of  observations,**  he  remarics,  "which 
can  really  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  important  determination  will 
be  valuable.**  Therefore,  for  this  reason  alone,  and  even  if  the  repu- 
tatioii  of  England  in  the  matter  of  arctic  travel  were  altogether 
vorthless,  it  would  be  well  that  efibrts  should  quickly  be  made  to  pre- 
pare erewB  and  commanders  for  the  work  of  1874,  by  "  sending  them 
to sikool/'  as  Commander  Davis  expressed  it,  "in  the  arctic  seas.** 


MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR. 


If  one  could  create  an  expurgated  edition  of  history,  one  might  put 
Madame  de  Pompadour  out  of  sight ;  hut  alas !  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  the  French  Revolution,  cannot  be  understood  without 
taking  her  into  consideration.  She  was  possessed  of  greater  power 
in  Europe  than  any  woman  of  modem  times,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Catharine  of  Russia.  She 
was  the  Sultana  of  France  for  twenty  years,  with  the  Sultan  in 
leading-strings.  Therefore  history,  with  a  blush,  is  obliged  to 
chronicle  the  doings  of  the  Pompadour. 

The  President  Hainault, — who  was  one  of  the  little  coterie  of  friends 
who  formed  the  consolation  of  the  deserted  Marie  Leckzinska, — met 
this  destructive  creature  first  in  1742. 

**  I  found  at  Madame  de  Montigny's,'*  he  writes  to  Madame  da  Deffaud,  "one 
of  the  prettiest  women  I  ever  saw,  Madame  d'Etiolles ;  she  knows  music  per- 
fectly ;  she  sings  with  all  possible  gaiety  and  taste ;  she  has  composed  a  hundred 
songs,  and  acts  the  comedies  at  Etiolles  on  a  stage  as  good  as  that  of  the  Opera/' 

Destiny  seems  to  have  marked  her  out  from  her  cradle  and 
educated  her  for  the  sultana  form  of  existence.  She  was,  as  is  well 
known,  originally  a  Mademoiselle  Poisson  by  birth,  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson.  Her  mother  was  beautiful,  but  depraved.  Her  nominal 
father,  M.  Poisson,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant.  M.  Poisson  became 
chief  clerk  to  the  famous  speculators, — the  brothers  Paris  Davemey, 
— ^who,  as  contractors  for  the  army,  had  accounts  with  the  French 
War  Office  which  were  found  fraudulent.  M.  Poisson  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  chief  culprit,  and  condemned  to  be  hung,  a  fate  which  he 
escaped  by  light,  and  he  was  hung  only  in  effigy,  and  lived  to  get  his 
pardon  by  intercession  with  the  authorities.  He  was  a  cynical,  intem- 
perate,- vulgar  person,  who  would  naturally  never  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  posterity  but  for  the  notoriety  of  his  nominal  daughter.  She 
took  care  to  keep  him  as  far  away  from  Versailles  as  possible ;  where, 
however,  he  would  come  sometimes,  and  put  her  elegance  to  the  blush. 
On  such  occasions,  however,  she  always  treated  him  with  respect, 
and,  moreover,  she  paid  his  debts,  gave  him  one  estate,  and  got  him 
another. 

He  took  little  notice  of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  however,  till  her  Birange 
fortxme  was  made;  but  left  her,  and  his  wife,  and  a  boy  ivho 
bore  his  name,  and  became  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  to  the  < 
of  M.  le  Normant  de  Toumehem,   the  veritable  father  of 
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Antoinette,  a  rich  fenmer-gen6ral,  who  took  every  pains,  and  spared  no 
expense,  in  educating  the  little  Poisson  ; — for  Jeanne  Antoinette  was 
one  of  the  most  gracefol  and  charming  of  blonde-haired  children,  and 
already  full  of  intelligence,  wit,  and  vivacity.  Her  mother  from  the 
first  styled  her  '*  un  vrai  morceaa  de  roi,*'  and  was  enchanted  with 
the  possession  of  so  bewitching  a  daughter ;  and  this  the  more,  as 
when  Jeanne  was  at  the  age  of  nine,  a  fortune-teller,  one  Madame 
Lebon,  prophesied  that  she  should  become  mistress  of  Louis  XY. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  for  in  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
accounts  there  exists  the  record  of  a  pension  granted  to  one  Madame 
Lebon,  for  having  predicted  her  future  elevation.  M.  de  Toumehem 
gave  his  proteg^  an  education  in  which  nothing  was  neglected  but 
morality.  She  had  the  very  best  of  masters  for  every  accomplish- 
ment suitable  to  a  royal  Thais  or  Aspasia.  Jelyotte,  of  the  Opera, 
instructed  her  in  singing  and  the  harpsichord ;  Guibaudet,  in  dancing ; 
Crebillon  and  Lanoue,  in  belles-lettres  and  declamation.  She  was 
taught  to  be  a  most  graceful  and  accomplished  horsewoman,  and  to 
draw  and  engrave  on  copper  and  stone.  Her  pla3ring  and  singing 
were  such,  even  as  a  girl,  as  to  excite  veritable  enthusiasm ;  so  that 
in  society  on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de  MaiUy,  the  first  mistress 
of  Louis  XY.  9  was  present,  the  reigning  favourite  rushed  at  hSr  and 
clasped  her  in  her  arms  with  admiration.  Such  are  the  strange 
contrasts  which  destiny  loves  to  exhibit, — the  present  and  the  future 
mistress  of  Louis  XY.  embracing  each  other  ! 

How  beautiful  she  was  may  still  be  seen  in  her  portraits  by  La 
Tour,  Boucher,  and  others.  She  was  tall,  voluptuously  and  finely  made, 
with  the  whitest  and  smoothest  of  skins  ;  her  eyes  were  brown  and 
brilHant ;  her  teeth  were  white  and  small ;  her  arms  round  and  per- 
fect ;  her  hands  beautiful  and  fine  ;  her  blonde  hair,  which  she  wore 
only  half-disguised  with  powder,  rippled  beyond  her  white  temples  in 
the  freshest  of  little  waves ;  and  her  small  mouth  was  closed  with 
delicate  lips,  which  had  an  infinitive  cherry-like  freshness  and  full- 
ness, till  they  became  pale  and  withered  with  the  convulsive  bitings 
which  the  never-ending  a&onts  and  agitations  of  her  Y^raailles  life 
produced.  Her  enemies,  male  and  female,  at  Yersailles,  in  later 
days,  watched  the  daily  withering  of  these  lips,  and  the  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  round  lines  of  her  once-blooming  cheek,  and 
ibimd  comfort.  We  must  add  to  these  charms  of  person  her  taste 
for  drees  and  for  elegance  of  all  kinds,  which  was  exquisite  for  the 
time.  Li  matters  of  this  nature  she  was  accepted  as  sole  arbitress ; 
ior  no  porcelain  vase,  no  sedan-chair,  no  pen,  no  slipper,  nothing 
noticeable  in  dress  or  furniture  comes  down  from  those  days  without 
q>6aking  of  the  Pompadour.  Notice  in  the  portrait  of  La  Tour,  at 
the  Louvre,  the  serried  rows  of  light  lilac  bows  of  ribbon,  c&Ued  in 
those  days  "  noeuds  de  parfaits  contentements,"  which  are  arranged 
across  the  Httle  low  bodice  over  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  bosoms. 
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with  the  lace-tnmmod,  flowered  satin  body  of  her  dress  cut  and 
scdloped  away  on  either  side,  and  think  of  what  the  Pompadour 
mnst  have  been  when  she  was  dressed. 

Such  charms  at  nineteen  were  sufficient  to  torn  the  head  of  ihm 
nephew  of  M.  de  Tonmehem,  M.  le  Normant  d'EtioUes,  and  he 
wanted  to  marry  her ;  but  his  parents  held  the  immoral  reputation  of 
the  Poisson  couple  in  such  loathing,  that  they  refused  to  hear  of  the 
match.  Nevertheless,  their  scruples  were  overcome,  as  such  scruples 
are  too  often  overcome,  by  money.  M.  de  Toumehem  was  very- 
rich,  and  offered  to  give  half  his  property  at  once  to  the  young 
couple,  and  to  settle  the  other  half  on  &em,  and  the  marriage  vr%a 
made. 

This  was  Mademoiselle  Poisson's  first  promotion  in  life, — a  step 
which  made  her  subsequent  elevation  possible.  As  Mademoiselle 
Poisson,  she  could  hardly  h<^  ever  to  become  reigning  mktresa  of 
Louis  XY.,  but  as  Madame  le  Normant  d'EtioUes,  with  the  entree 
into  the  gilded  salons  of  the  great  financial  pe(^le, — her  husband 
was  a  fermier-gen^ral,  as  was  her  uncle, — she  felt  sure  of  gaining 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  charming  women  of  Paris»  and  of 
making  her  name  reach  the  king's  ears; — ^fbr  to  be  royal  mistress, 
and  nothing  else,  was  the  object  of  her  ambition.  It  seems  strange 
that  when  so  many  great  and  beautiful  ladies,  constantly  under  the 
eye  of  the  king,  were  aiming  at  this  position  without  success,  that  this 
little  bourgeoise  should  have  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  have  succeeded 
without  much  difficulty ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  most  won- 
derful conspiracy  of  destiny,  of  chance,  of  all  occult  and  evil  in- 
daences,  to  make  the  Pompadour  succeed,  and  she  did  succeed.  And 
yet,  leaving  morality  aside,  her  position  as  Madame  le  Normuat 
d'Etiolles  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  for  which  she  longed.  She 
was  respected,  and  mi^t  have  been  adored,  by  the  most  distm- 
gmshed  saen  in  France.  Her  husband  was  not  handsome,  but  he  wae 
passionately  devoted  to  her,  and  was  an  upright,  honourable  mmu 
She  had  a  fine  town  house,  and  a  s{4endid  country  house  ai  EtioUes, 
near  Gorb«il.  Diplomatists  and  men  of  letters  crowded  to  her  salons*. 
She  was  feted  and  incensed  without  a  thought  of  self-interest  in  those 
days  by  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Fontenelle,  Bemis,  and 
Maupertuis.  During  the  three  or  four  years  that  she  lived  with  her 
husband  she  had  two  children ;  one  of  whom  died,  indeed,  an  infaai^ 
but  the  other,  a  daughter,  was  full  of  grace  and  promise.  Om  all 
this  her  ambitious  spirit  looked  with  contempt.  Without  a  thought 
for  the  man  she  had  married,  she  was  scheming  to  break  up  for  ever 
his  life  of  domestic  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  to  deliver  lum 
over  to  the  loves  of  opera-girls,  while  she  herself  should  mouni  te  a 
throne  of  illicit  glory, — where  her  soul  should  be  devoured  by  iaOg 
and  hourly  jealousy,  anguish,  fear,  and  despair,  and  be  wljegt  le 
never-ending  horrible  agitations,  to  agonising  tenniong  nAj 
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of  the  nerves,  to  devouring  of  the  lips  and  convnlsions  of  the  hearty 
—all  in  the  presence  of  malignant,  lenvious,  and  triumphant  eyes. 

She  began  to  play  for  her  stake  very  soon  after  her  marriage.  As 
often  as  the  French  king  went  to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Senart, 
near  Corbefl,  he  was  sure  to  be  met  by  a  ravishing  creature,  either 
on  horseback  or  in  a  pony  carriage,  dressed  in  the  most  fairy-like 
fantasies  of  blue  and  rose  hunting  dresses.  But  these  were  the 
passionate  times  of  the  royal  favour  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
with  whom  Louis  was  then  too  deeply  engrossed  to  allow  him  to  take 
much  notice  of  the  devices  of  Madame  d'Etiolles.  However,  Madame 
d'Etiolles*  little  stratagems  were  not  unnoticed  by  the  Chateauroux, 
for  one  evening,  in  her  apartments,  when  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse 
asked  the  king  if  he  had  seen  la  petite  d'EtioUes,  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauroux walked  up  to  her  and  stamped  with  her  red  heel  so  fiercely 
(m  Uadame  de  Chevreuse's  foot,  that  the  poor  duchess  fell  down  in  a 
£unt ;  and  shortly  after,  at  the  motion  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
notice  was  sent  to  la  petite  d'Etiolles  that  she  had  better  desist  from 
appearing  at  the  king's  hunting  parties  at  all. 

Destiny,  however,  removed  the  superb  Chateauroux,  with  her 
han^ty  graces  and  her  domineering  airs,  out  of  the  way  (^.Madame 
d'EtioUes.  The  duchess  died  the  tragic  death  we  all  know  of  in 
the  Bae  du  Bac,  just  as  she  had  arrived  at  the  very  zenith  of  her 
ambition.  And  not  long  after,  at  a  grand  masqued  opera  ball,  in 
Buis,  a  lady  in  a  blue  domino  excited  the  cariosity  of  the  king,  with 
wi^  and  caustic  speeches,  and  when  pressed  to  unmask,  showed  him 
the  sprightly  features  of  the  lady  of  the  forest  of  Senart.  She  with- 
drew at  once,  however,  into  a  circle  of  friends,  contriving  to  let  fall 
her  handkerchief,  which  the  king  picked  up  and  threw  after  her, — 
i^n  which,  of  course,  the  universal  mot  was, ''  Le  mouchoir  est  jete.** 
Hadune  d'Etiolles  happened, — destiny  again  ! — ^to  have  a  relative  in 
the  palace,  one  Binet,  in  the  very  handy  situation  of  valet  de  chambre 
to  the  king,  and  through  £inet*s  mediation,  Madame  d'Etiolles  became 
very  shortly  lodged  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  in  the  very  apart- 
inents  of  Madame  de  Mailly,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  harpsi- 
^rd  performances,  and  was  supping  with  the  king,  and  the  Buchesse 
deLauraguais,  the  Marquise  de  Bellefonds,  the  Dues  of  Ayen,  Kichelieu, 
and  Boufflers,  in  the  littie  cabinets. 

Before,  however,  Madame  d'Etiolles  had  effected  her  purpose  of 
getting  lodged  in  Yersailles  as  titled  mistress,  there  was  necessarily  a 
preliounary  period  of  seduction  and  negotiation,  during  which  she 
^  got  her  husband  invited  away  into  the  country,  to  the  house  of  a 
M.  de  Savalette.  When  the  poor  man  was  about  to  return  to  Paris, 
his  uncle,  M.  de  Toumehem,  came  and  found  him,  and  broke  the 
Qems  to  him  that  his  wife  was  now  the  mistress  of  the  king.  At 
this  M.  de  EtioUes  fell  down  in  a  faint.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to 
his  senses,  his  desperation  was  so  great  that  it  was  feared  he  would 
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commit  suicide.  For  some  time  all  weapons  were  taken  out  of  his  way, 
and  the  inconsolable  husband  at  last,  after  vainly  threatening  to  go 
to  Versailles  and  tear  her  away  out  of  the  arms  of  the  king,  wrote  a 
suppliant  letter,  begging  her  to  return,  with  all  the  energy  of  affec- 
tion and  despair.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose  heart  must  have 
been  made  of  rock-crystal,  had  the  brutality  to  show  this  letter  to 
the  king;  but  Louis  XV.  disappointed  her  by  saying  coolly,  "  Madame, 
you  have  a  husband  of  excellent  principles."  Nevertheless,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  remove  M.  de  Etiolles  from  Paris,  which  it  was 
easy  to  do,  since  he  was  a  fermier-general,  and  provincial  employ- 
ment in  the  south  was  given  him.  After  being  seriously  ill  with 
grief,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  entirely  curing  himself  of  all  love  for 
a  heartless  woman,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned  to  Paris. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  been  a  wife  to  him  for  about  four  years. 
Of  their  two  children,  the  son  died  in  infancy,  and  the  daughter 
lived  only  to  the  age  of  eleven.  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  having  a  separation  deed  drawn  out  at  the  Chatelet, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1745,  immediately  after  her  instalment  in  the 
chateau  of  Versailles. 

During  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  the  south,  Madame  d'EtioDes 
had  become,  by  letters  patent,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  it 
was  during  this  journey  that,  at  one  of  the  provincial  dinner-tables 
to  which  the  fermier-general,  in  consequence  of  his  position,  was  a 
frequent  guest,  he  was  observed  by  a  country  gentleman,  who  had 
noticed  the  civility  with  which  the  stranger  had  been  everjrwhere 
treated,  and  had  asked  his  neighbour  who  he  was.  ''  Pouvez-vous 
rignorer  ?  '*  said  his  neighbour ;  "  c'est  le  mari  de  la  Marquise  de  Pom- 
padour.** The  simple  country  gentleman  knew  nothing  of  either 
M.  d*Etiolles  or  the  newly-created  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  wish- 
ing to  be  civil  to  a  stranger,  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's 
silence  to  rise,  glass  in  hand,  and  address  M.  d'Etiolles  thus: — 
"Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  voulez-voua  bien  me  per- 
mettre  d'avoir  I'honneur  de  saluer  votre  sante  ?  ** 

Not,  perhaps,  in  all  history  can  be  found  an  example  of  such  a 
domination  as  that  which  Madame  de  Pompadour  established  over 
Louis  XV.  Ho  was  really  her  superior  in  knowledge  of  afiidrs  and 
of  men,  and  in  capacity.  For  Louis  XV.  was  by  no  means  an  ordi- 
nary man.  He  had  great  talents,  and  was  capable  of  energy  in  emer- 
gencies. What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
power  over  him  ?  It  was  this.  He  was  governed  by  his  indolence, 
his  ennui,  and  his  sensuality ; — and  she  undertook  to  govern  these. 
If  he  was  her  superior  in  capacity,  she  was  his  superior  in  will,  and 
he  was  only  too  happy  to  give  up  to  a  mistress  the  power  he  would 
never  have  confided  to  a  minister.  But  to  make  her  hold  on  him 
secure,  she  had  to  study  his  character,  and  to  humour  his  weakness, 
to  a  degree  which  has  never,  perhaps,  been   surpassed.     All  her 
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energies,  all  her  qnickness  of  perception,  were  watchful  day  and  night 
to  keep  him  in  her  bonds,  and  to  this  she  sacrificed  every  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  woman.  For  it  was  not  only  for  the  king  that  she  had 
to  play  daily  and  nightly  the  parts  of  Circe  and  of  Scheherazade. 
She  had  to  defend  herself  day  by  day  against  the  contrivances  of 
ber  enemies,  who  were  incessantly  scheming  to  force  a  new  mistress 
on  the  king.  Many,  and  painful,  and  long  were  the  agonies  she 
had  to  endore  on  this  score.  Not  that  there  was  one  pang  of  jealousy 
mixed  up  with  such  agonies  !  They  were  the  mere  convulsions 
of  ambition  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  The  beautiful  Madame  de 
Goislin  gave  her  many  a  bitter  hour ;  but  her  most  dangerous  rival 
was  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  Romanet, — ^who,  indeed,  extracted  from 
Lonis  a  promise  that  the  Pompadour  should  be  dismissed.  But 
Madame  de  Choiseul  Romanet  was  betrayed  by  her  own  cousin,  M.  de 
Stanville,  afterwards  the  Due  de  Choiseul;  for  which  service  the 
Pompadour  took  charge  of  his  advancement,  and  ultimately  made  him 
prime  minister.  After  incalculable  pangs  and  fears  of  this  kind, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  devised  the  most  ignoble  system  for  attach- 
ing the  king  to  her,  which  it  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  woman 
to  adopt  towards  a  lover.  Conscious  that  the  king's  passion  for 
herself  had  faded  away,  and  that  she  was  in  no  position  to  recall  it, 
she  determined  to  provide  herself  other  mistresses  for  the  king,  but 
mistresses  from  whom  she  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  A  great  lady 
might  become  a  rival,  and  oust  her  from  her  place ;  but  she  took 
care  that  the  small  houses  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  should  not  have  for 
inmates  any  dangerous  rivals.  *  Yet  still  the  Pompadour  had  to  be 
on  her  guard.  Even  here  a  too-fascinating  creature,  younger  than  her- 
self, and  of  superior  beauty,  might  step  in.  And  though  she  was  thus 
defended,  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  still  dangerous  to  her.  Should  a 
tme  rival  turn  up,  adieu  to  all  the  splendours  of  Versailles,  to  her 
loge  grillee  at  the  theatre,  where  she  sat  alone  with  the  king, — adieu 
to  the  seats  for  herself  and  suite  in  the  royal  gallery  of  the  chapel  of 
Versailles, — adieu  to  the  crowd  of  daily  worshippers,  grands  seigneurs, 
duchesses,  and  others  who  crowded  to  her  antechamber  every  morning, 
in  attendance  on  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whom  one  turn  of  the  wheel 
would  throw  into  the  mire  from  which  she  sprang, — adieu  to  the  long 
days  with  the  king  at  La  Muette,  at  the  Trianon,  at  Choisy,  at  Marly, 
where,  like  a  veritable  queen,  she  sat  by  her  royal  lover  and  talked 
with  him  for  hours  in  face  of  the  whole  court, — adieu  to  the  splendid 
gifts  of  New  Year's  Day,  to  ivory  tablets  jewelled  with  diamonds, 
marked  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  containing  notes  of  50,000  francs, 
and  to  other  presents,  like  that  of  the  great  diamond  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  valued  at  80,000  livres, — adieu  to  the  gorgeous  household 
state  which  she  maintained, — ^whenonce  the  royal  exchequer  should  be 
closed  against  her  I  Her  groom  of  the  chamber  was  a  Chevalier  d'Henin, 
a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  Guienne,  who  unblushingly 
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waited  in  her  antechamber,  and  when  she  went  out  walked  by  the 
side  of  her  sedan-chair  with  her  mantle  on  his  arm.  Her  waiting- 
maids  were  two  ladies  of  good  birth.  Her  steward  was  a  lawyer  who 
wore  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis.  Even  the  very  footman  who  waited 
behind  her  chair  at  table  was  a  chevalier  de  Saint  Louis ;  and  her 
yearly  expenses  have  been  calculated  at  one  million  livres  at  the  least. 
The  most  dangerous  rivals,  however,  she  ever  had  to  fear  at  court, 
in  her  capacity  of  prime  enchantress  to  the  king,  were  the  king's  own 
daughters.  The  king  began  to  find  a  charm  in  their  society,  which 
menaced  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  whole  royal 
family  naturally  detested  her,  with  the  exception  of  the  queen,  who 
was  too  good-natured  to  detest  anybody ;  and  the  daughters  of  Louis, 
— ^Loque,  Coque,  Chiffe,  and  Graille, — ^made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
be  as  amusing  as  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  to  supplant  her  by 
drinking  champagne  most  jovially  at  the  royal  supper-tables ;  but 
Madame  de  Pompadour  managed  to  render  all  these  little  stratagems 
nugatory  by  forestalling  the  princesses  in  the  occupation  of  an  apart- 
ment at  Versailles,  which  placed  her  in  closer  communication,  by  a 
secret  staircase,  with  those  of  the  king. 

The  king,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  gave  to  hunting, 
and  to  his  visits  to  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  passed  nearly  his  whole  life 
with  his  sultana.  He  went  into  her  apartments  early  in  the  morning, 
was  present  at  her  toilette,  remained  with  her  till  the  hour  of  mass, 
came  back  with  her  after  chapel,  then  took  soup  or  a  cutlet  with  her, 
and  did  not  withdraw  till  six  in  thfi  evening.  On  hunting  days 
he  was  away,  of  course,  but  he  supped  with  her.  AH  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  talents  of  conversation,  all  the  devices  of  an  inven- 
tive mind,  were  put  in  action  to  amuse  her  sultan ;  all  the  little 
tittle-tattle  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  aU  the  scandal  of  tho  time,  came 
rippling  from  her  fluent  tongue  into  the  ears  of  a  king  who  was  the 
greatest  conceivable  lover  of  gossip,  and  most  curious  of  every 
small  detail  of  private  life ; — one  of  whose  greatest  pleasures,  indeed, 
was  the  perusal  of  private  letters,  selected  and  unsealed  for  him  in 
the  cabinet  noir  of  the  Paris  post-office.  The  king,  as  is  well  known, 
was  so  much  at  a  loss  for  occupation,  that  at  one  period  of  life  he 
took  to  needle-work  and  tapestry,  at  another  to  wood-turning  with  a 
lathe  ;  and  at  Madame  Pompadour's,  when  he  had  nothing  better  to 
do,  he  would  have  a  delinquent  domestic  of  his  mistress's  household 
called  up  before  him  for  cross-examination,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
cross-questioned  a  footman  for  two  hours,  who  was  accused  of  having 
stolen  some  lace.  After  talk  and  scandal,  the  marquise  fell  back  on 
her  musical  accomplishments,  and  with  that  perfect  grace  she  pO«- 
sessed,  sang  and  played  to  the  king  on  various  instrumenli.  Sba 
had  especially  the  tact  of  applying  herself  to  the  royal  IraokOitib 
of  being  gay  when  he  was  gay,  and  being  serious  when  lie  WJ 
On  these  latter  occasions  it  was,  however,  sometimes  Boi  90  ( 
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her  to  go  wholly  with  the  royal  caprice.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
king's  humour,  as  often  was  the  case,  took  a  gloomy  semi-devotional 
torn,  he  entered  her  apartments  with  a  volume  of  Bourdaloue  in  his 
hand,  and  expounded  to  her  the  serious  reflections  which  the  reading 
of  the  sermon  had  called  up,  and  proposed  to  re-read  the  sermon  in 
eompany  with  her.  The  marquise  naturally  had  a  frightful  dread  of  any 
signs  of  reformation  in  the  king,  and  she  refused  to  hear  the  discourse 
most  energetically,  and  tried  to  change  the  suhject  of  conversation, 
upon  which  Louis  went  off  to  his  own  apartments,  sajring,  "Eh 
Wen,  je  m'en  vais  done  chez  moi  continuer  ma  lecture,"  leaving  the 
marquise  in  a  state  of  tears  and  inexpressible  anxiety. 

!Rie  astonishing  favour  with  which  the  mistress  was  regarded 
natvrally  created  crowds  of  enmities  and  jealousies.  The  royal 
&mily  was,  of  course,  among  those  most  hostile  to  the  Pompadour. 
Ab  for  the  queen,  she  had  long  given  up  all  hope  of  reclaiming  her 
imsbaad,  and  she  was  as  content  to  see  her  place  occupied  with  the 
Pompadour  as  by  anybody  else.  Indeed,  Madame  de  Pompadour  did 
aQ  she  could,  by  every  kind  of  forethought  and  attention,  to  conciliate 
Marie  Leekzinska,  and  the  queen  was  touched  by  her  humility,  and 
thooght  that  she  might  be  better  off  thus  than  with  a  haughtier  rival. 

Marie  Leckzinska's  goodwill  was  a  wonderful  protection  for  the 
mistress,  who  made  use  of  the  amiability  of  the  queen  to  fortify 
ber  position  as  much  as  possible.  She  got  permission  to  ride  in 
one  of  the  qneen*s  carriages  when  the  court  changed  its  residence, 
irfiich  gave  the  favourite  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  very 
dilerent  from  that  she  would  otherwise  have  held ;  and  Marie  Leck- 
imska  made  no  objection  to  her  seat  at  chapel  in  the  royal  gallery. 
h,  matters  of  religion,  however,  the  qneen's  conscience  did  not 
permit  her  to  be  so  lenient.  She  refused  to  allow  her  husband's 
unstress  to  carry  one  of  the  church  vessels  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
Gene,  or  to  be  one  of  the  queteuses  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Marie  Leekzinska  too,  in  one  instance,  showed  some  pleasant  malice 
ia  her  way  of  receiving  Madame  de  Pompadour,  which  proved  that 
she  was  not  so  resigned  as  she  appeared  to  be  outwardly.  Madame 
^  Pompadour  entered  her  apartment  one  day,  before  her  little  court, 
to  pay  her  respects.  She  bore  a  large  basket  of  flowers  in  her  fine 
^dfl  and  arms,  without  gloves,  as  etiquette  required.  As  she  stood 
in  front  of  the  queen,  after  making  her  obeisance,  the  latter,  in  a  cool 
117,  out  lond,  and  with  measured  voice,  proceeded  to  make  a  running 
nnmentary  on  the  beauties  of  the  marquise,  as  though  the  Pompadour 
ven  a  statue  or  work  of  art,  which  justified  the  taste  of  the  king.  Her 
MQpiexi(m«  her  eyes,  her  fine  arms,  were  all  the  subject  of  a  praise 
*Weli  OJBld  not  be  taken  as  flattering  from  the  superiority  of  tone  in 
vlieb  ft  was  administered ;  and  finally  the  queen  requested  the  favou- 
tX%M  die  stood  in  that  awkward  attitude,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm, 
ilng  ■omething.    It  was  vain  to  refuse.    The  queen  insisted,  to  the 
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surprise  of  the  company.  Madame  de  Pompadour  sang  forth,  with 
all  the  force  of  her  fine  voice,  a  monologue  from  Gliick's  **  Armida:" 
'*Enfin  il  est  en  ma  puissance."  Marie  Leckzinska  changed  colour 
at  this  audacious  outhurst,  and  her  whole  court  hardly  knew  what 
attitude  to  assume.  But  the  poor  queen  was  too  used  to  humilia- 
tion to  show  any  resentment ;  and  not  long  after  she  made  a  visit 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour  at  her  chateau  at  Choisy,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  king,  who  had  never  heen  seen  to  be  so  attentive  to  her  as  on 
that  evening; — which  so  delighted  Marie  Leckzinska  that  she  was 
heard  to  say,  **  Je  ne  m*en  irai  d'ici  que  quand  on  me  chassera." 

Not  so  pleasant,  however,  were  the  relations  of  the  favourite  with 
the  younger  members  of  the  family.  The  young  Dauphin,  when  obliged 
to  give  her  the  accolade  of  etiquette,  thrust  out  his  tongue  at  her  on  one 
occasion,  and  was  banished  from  court  for  some  time  in  consequence. 
All  the  royal  children  sought  to  mortify  her  as  much  as  possible, — as 
on  one  occasion,  when  they  rode  in  the  same  carriage  to  a  hunting 
party  with  her,  and  never  addressed  her  a  word  during  the  whole 
ride.  But  Madame  de  Pompadour  revenged  herself  fully  in  her  quiet 
way ;  for,  as  the  Dauphin  grew  up,  and  naturally  wanted  to  assist  in 
the  advancement  of  his  Mends  and  attendants,  he  found  Madame  de 
Pompadour  before  him  at  every  step.  She  was  informed  of  every 
vacancy,  every  office  at  court,  in  the  army,  or  in  the  administration, 
to  be  given  away,  and  when  the  Dauphin  applied  to  the  ministers  for 
a  protege,  he  was  always  informed  it  had  been  already  promised  to  a 
relative  or  dependant  of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  protege  of  the  Dauphin  cried  out  at  the  injustice  of  a 
nomination  over  his  head,  he  was,  in  spite  of  M.  le  Dauphin  and  his 
protestations,  sent  off  to  cool  his  indignation  to  the  state  prison  of 
For  I'Eveque. 

Once  or  twice  only  did  the  Dauphin  and  the  princesses  manage  to 
score  a  point  against  her.  Madame  de  Pompadour  had,  however,  to 
put  i^  with  an  occasional  checkmate  from  the  fine  spirit  of  raillery 
of  some  of  the  old  noblesse,  who  refused  to  pay  court  to  this  bour- 
geoisie mistress.  The  Prince  de  Conti  and  she  were  always  at  war. 
She  hated  the  prince  because  ho  directed  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
Louis  XV.,  into  which  she  could  gain  no  initiation.  The  Prince  de 
Conti  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  honest  men  in  the 
kingdom,  but  would  do  nothing  to  conciliate  the  favourite.  He  was 
obliged  to  visit  her,  nevertheless,  one  day  on  the  king's  business,  when 
she  omitted  to  offer  him  a  seat.  The  interview  was  in  her  bed-room, 
so  the  prince  coolly  seated  himself  on  her  bed,  saying,  "  VoilA,  madame, 
un  exceUent  coucher."  The  marquise  behaved  just  the  SMne  to  in* 
other  great  seigneur,  M.  de  Beaufremond,  who  on  tte^ 
tranquilly  stretched  himself  in  an  arm-chair.  The  mosS  i 
repartee  of  this  kind,  however,  came  to  her  from  the  MJMfjrii  4i 
Souvre,  one  of  the  most  witty  courtiers  of  the  time.    33m 
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in  an  easy  way,  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of  her  own  chair  till  he 
had  concluded  his  conversation.  Madame  de  Pompadonr  complained 
to  the  king,  who  spoke  about  the  matter  to  M.  de  Souvr^.  **  Sire," 
replied  he,  "  j'etois  diablement  las,  et  ne  sachant  ou  m'asseoir,  je  me 
snis  aide  comme  j'ai  pa."  Louis,  who  was  always  good-natured  and 
loved  a  joke,  laughed  loudly  at  the  reply ;  and  the  marquise  could 
get  no  redress  on  M.  de  Souvre.  As  for  smaller  people  who  offended  . 
her,  it  is  well  known  she  filled  half  the  Bastille  and  other  state 
prisons  in  Paris.  Everybody  has  heard  of  Latude  and  his  attempted 
escape  from  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  shut  up  for  forty  years  at  the 
original  motion  of  Madame  de  Pompadour;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  his  heirs,  in  1798,  brought  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  family  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  for  the  imprisonment  of  their 
father,  and  that  they  obtained  a  verdict  in  their  favour,  condemning 
their  opponents  to  the  payment  of  60,000  livres,  only  10,000  of 
which,  however,  were  paid. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  world,  both  within  Yersailles  and  with- 
out it,  were  the  enemies  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, — excepting  only 
they  who  were  attached  to  her  by  some  obligation  past,  or  the  hope 
of  some  favour  to  come  ;  and  at  the  slightest  cloud  of  disfavour  her 
enemies  raised  their  heads  and  redoubled  their  endeavours  to  oust 
her  from  her  position.  To  retain  a  hold  upon  the  king  was  in  itself 
sufficient  occupation  for  the  energies  of  any  ordinary  woman,  but 
beyond  this  she  had  to  be  ceaselessly  on  the  watch  to  guard  against 
the  contrivances  of  the  world  without ;  and  when  we  add  to  all  these 
occupations  that  of  ruling  the  ministers,  mtiking  foreign  alliance  and 
treaties,  and  governing  or  misgoverning  the  country,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  her  office  was  no  sinecure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  no  minister  was,  in  the  long  run,  able 
to  hold  his  place  against  her,  and  she  disposed  of  the  first  dignities 
of  state  and  the  command  of  armies  just  as  it  suited  her  caprices. 
Orry,  the  Controleur-General,  accustomed  to  the  frugal  administration 
of  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  having  remonstrated  against  the  fresh  burst 
of  prodigality  of  the  king  towards  his  new  mistress,  was  replaced  by 
M.  de  Machault  d'Amonville,  a  creature  of  her  own  ; — who,  however,. 
having  fnllen  under  her  suspicions  at  the  time  of  the  Damiens 
a.s^aJi^-iiiatioD»  Witri  then  iil^o  dismissed.  The  Marquis  d'Argenson,. 
tbfi  Mioigter  of  Foreif^i  illViirs,  having  put  her  out  of  patience  by 
stAtDmeriDg,  was  sent  into  oxUo.  His  brother,  the  Comte  d'Argenson, 
the  Minister  of  War,  a  more  obsequious  character,  having  opposed 
the  Austrian  alliance,  was  dismissed  after  some  years  of  service. 
Bat  the  greatest  difficulties  she  had  to  encounter  were  in  the 
rc:j:iwlittice  of  the  Comte  Jc  ^laurepas,  the  chief  minister,  and  the  Due 
tk*  Iitcb#Iieti,  the  first  x^'entkman  of  the  chamber.  Maurepas,  reljdng 
upon  the  support  of  thi?  rt^st  of  the  royal  family,  his  own  facilities 
for  making   work   come   easy  to   the  king,  and  the  general  elasti* 
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city  and  oanstic  frivolity  of  his  character,  believed  he  was  a  matoh 
for  the  Pompadour,  and  would  make  no  advances  or  coneessionfi 
to  secure  her  favour.  Indeed,  she  attributed  to  him,  and  apparently 
with  reason,  some  of  the  worst  Poissonades  which  circulated  about 
Versailles,  The  king,  indeed,  had  a  real  affection  for  the  frivolons 
Maurepas;  bat  the  minister  was  soon  obliged  to  give  way,  ud 
to  acknowledge  the  slippery  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood.  Louis  being  all  day  with  the  Pompadour,  the  minister  wis 
necessarily  obliged  to  seek  the  monarch  in  her  apartment  to  ccmier 
with  him  on  matters  of  pressing  importance ;  bat  the  favourite  always 
contrived  so  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  infatuated  monarch,  that 
he  barely  gave  M,  de  Maurepas  the  slightest  sign  that  he  was  listening 
to  him.  If  at  any  time  Maurepas  contrived  reaUy  to  interest  the  king, 
the  Pompadoa!t  cried  out,  ''Aliens  done,  Monsieur  de  Maurepas; 
vous  faites  venir  a  Sa  Mfgeste  la  couleur  jaune.  Adieu,  Monsknr 
de  Maurepas/'  On  another  occasion  she  insisted  on  M.  de  Mau- 
repas* annulling  a  certain  lettre  de  cachet  which  he  had  signed.  *'•  H 
faut,  madame,  que  Sa  Mt^este  Tordonne/*  ''  Faites  ce  que  madame 
veut,"  rejoined  the  king.  Maurepas,  in  his  light  way,  turned  these 
unpleasant  scenes  into  ridicule,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  bitter 
sarcastic  verses  which  he  had  an  especial  talent  for  writing ;  and 
they  followed  in  swift  succession,  each  one  more  bitter  than  another. 
There  came  forth  at  last  an  epigram  whose  point  turned  on  a  malady 
of  the  favourite.  She  bounded  into  fury  and  exasperation,  and  went 
off  to  Maurepas  herself  to  demand  the  names  of  the  authors  d 
the  chansons.  *'  Quand  je  le  saurai,  madame,  je  le  dind  an  roL" 
*^  Yous  faites  pen  de  cas,  monsieur,  des  mattresses  du  roL"  *' Je  1^ 
ai  toujours  respectees,  madame,  de  quelque  espece  qu^elles  tosseni'* 
After  this  the  Pompadour  was  determined  on  his  dismissal  at  any 
cost.  She  affected  to  believe  that  Maurepas  intended  to  poison  her, 
for  there  had  been  a  siUy  report  that  Maurepas  had  poisoned  Madame 
de  Chateauroux^  She  slept  always  with  her  physician,  Quesnay,  La  the 
next  room,  and  with  antidotes  near  to  her.  She  would  never  eat  or 
drink  at  table  till  the  dishes  or  wines  had  been  previously  tasted  befofe 
her;  and  after  wearying  the  king  for  some  time  with  such  affectations^ 
the  weak  monarch  gave  way,  and  exiled  Maurepas  to  Boorges. 
It  was  not  so  easy  for  her  to  get  rid  of  the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  who  him- 
self, with  his  libertine,  light,  courtier  air,  was  almost  as  indispensable 
to  the  king  as  the  Pompadour.  Nevertheless,  on  one  occasion  when 
the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  as  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  had  opposed 
the  whims  of  the  Pompadour,  the  king  said  to  him  at  his  debotte. 
"M.  de  Richelieu^  combien  de  fois  avez-vous  ete  a  la  Bastille?" 
**  Trois  fois,  sire,**  said  Richelieu,  with  a  fallen  face.  She  was  not 
able  to  prevent  Richelieu  from  obtaining  some  of  the  most  impoitant 
military  commands;  but  whenever  he  met  with  any  such  sncce». 
she  prevented  the  king  from  giving  him  the  gracious  reception  ke 
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expected.  Thus  when  he  returned  all  glorioos  after  the  taking  of 
MiDorea,  all  that  Louis  said  to  him  was,  <*  Marechal,  voos  savez  la 
mort  de  ce  pauvre  Landsmalt," — one  of  the  royal  huntsmen; — and 
he  added,  '^  Les  figues  de  Minorque,  sont-elles  honnes  ?" 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  say  the  truth,  made  the  less  opposition 
to  a  command  heing  given  to  BicheHeu,  since  she  hoped  some  great 
failiire  would  hring  ahout  his  disgrace.  *'  M.  de  Richelieu,  il  est 
assez  fanfaron  pour  vouloir  se  charger  de  cela.  H  mettra  autant 
de  legerete  a  prendre  une  viUe  qu'a  seduire  une  femme ;  cela  serait 
plaisant.  II  lui  faudrait  quelque  honne  disgrace  pour  lui  apprendre 
a  ne  douter  de  rien."  The  miseries  and  reverses  which  the  incapable 
creatures  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  were  made  ministers  and 
generals,  brought  upon  France,  are  marked  in  the  history  of  France  in 
characters  of  blood  and  shame.  The  people  of  France  and  of  Paris 
knew  well  enough  the  authoress  of  all  these  calamities,  and  if  she 
could  have  been  caught  at  times  in  the  capital,  they  would  have 
torn  her  to  pieces.  In  the  days  of  her  parasite  Machault,  there 
were  printed  papers  distributed  about  the  streets  of  Paris, — "  Rasez 
le  Roi,  pendez  Pompadour,  rouez  Machault."  And  as  for  the  Pois- 
soauides,  as  the  bitter  verses  were  called  which  were  written  against 
her,  both  Versailles  and  Paris  were  flooded  with  them. 

To  console  her,  however,  somewhat  for  these  violent  pasquinades, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  could  have  recourse  to  a  large  collection  of 
Terses  of  an  opposite  character,  composed  by  her  Mends,  men  of 
letters  and  others.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Yoltaire,  who  burnt 
a  good  deal  of  coarse  incense  at  her  shrine,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  made  historiographer  of  France,  an  academician,  and  gentle- 
man ordinary  of  the  chamber. 

The  Pompadour,  indeed,  never  forgot  the  pleasant  hours  she  had 
owed  to  men  of  letters  before  her  arrival  at  her  anomalous  place  of 
power,  and  she  was  willing  to  beMend  any  writer  when  she  could. 
9ie  would  have  done  something  for  Bousseau,  the  Genevese  owl,  as 
die  called  him,  had  not  his  savage  independence  repelled  her ;  though 
fiffi  letter  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  a 
handred  louis  rejected  with  indignation,  is  spurious.  Marmontel, 
however,  was  her  great  favourite,  and  every  Sunday  he,  in  company 
with  the  Abbe  de  Bemis, — afterwards  Cardinal  de  Bemis, — and 
Dodos,  paid  her  visits  at  her  toilette  at  Versailles,  and  he  was 
indebted  to  her  for  his  seat  in  the  Academy.  She  gave  Piron,  the 
nilior  of  the  <<  Metromanie,"  **  qui  ne  fht  jamais  rien,"  a  pension  of 
I9OOO  firancs. 

HonteBquien  was  indebted  to  her  for  some  acts  of  considerate 
ftdnewi.  Her  protection  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Encyclopcdie  " 
ilireDfaiown.  Musicians,  sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  artists 
tf  all  kinds  found  in  her  liberal  support.  She  was  herself  a  clever 
roman,  and  engraved  in  a  mediocre  way  on  copper.  On 
aa2 
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her  fonner  talent  Voltaire  made  the  best  lines  he  ever  wrote  for  her  : 
they  contain  a  **  divin  "  or  a  **  divine,"  of  course ; — 

**  Pompadour,  ton  crayon  divin 
Devrait  dessiner  ton  yisage : 
Jamais  une  plus  belle  main 
N'anrais  £eub  nn  plus  joli  ouvrage.*' 

A  good  many  of  her  engravings  are  preserved  at  the  Biblioth^qae 
Imperiale  in  Paris. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  barely  been  mistress  of  the  king  for 
two  years  when  she  began,  like  Madame  de  Maintenon  with 
Louis  XrV.,  to  despair  of  her  resources  for  amusing  an  unamus- 
able  king,  and  called  in  the  theatre  to  her  assistance.  She  remem- 
bered the  success  which  she  had  achieved  on  the  stage  at  Etiolles, 
and  she  proposed  to  establish,  and  succeeded  in  establishing,  the 
theatre  in  the  chateau,  known  as  the  *^  Theatre  des  Petits  Cabinets/* 
To  obtain  a  place  among  the  audience,  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
ambition  at  Versailles.  The  owners  of  the  greatest  names  were  refused, 
and  the  Marechal  Due  de  Noailles,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal,  retired 
for  some  time  in  disgust  from  Versailles.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
honour  of  playing  in  the  troupe  was  still  more  solicited.    A  certain 

Marquis  de  V gave  an  important  place  to  a  dependant  of  Madame 

de  Pompadour,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  should  play  the  part 
of  exempt  de  police  in  one  of  Moliere*s  pieces.  If  we  may  trust 
accounts,  the  acting  was  universally  good,  not  only  in  farces,  vaude- 
villes, pastorales,  &c.,  but  in  high  comedy;  and  finally  a  tragedy  of 
Voltaire's,  "  Alzire,"  was  triumphantly  performed. 

At  the  inauguration  of  this  theatre,  Madame  de  Pompadour  not 
only  sang  and  played  in  several  parts,  but  encountered  audaciously  the 
perils  of  the  ballet ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  on  one  occa- 
sion, Louis  said,  enraptured,  '^  Vous  etes  la  fenmie  la  plus  charmante 
qu*il  y  ait  en  France." 

The  cost  of  this  theatre  was  something  frightful !  In  one  year  the 
accounts  of  the  Duo  de  la  Vrilliere  reached  280,208  livres.  The  king, 
— ^who,  after  the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  often  yawned  horribly 
at  these  performances, — at  last  suppressed  the  theatre  at  Versailles, 
and  it  was  transported  to  the  chateau  of  the  marquise  at  Bellevue. 

The  efiect  of  the  accounts  of  the  performances  on  the  public  mind 
raised  apprehensions,  and  it  was  supposed  the  monarch  was  influenced 
in  his  decision  by  the  following  passage,  in  a  pamphlet  of  satirical 
sketches,  after  the  fashion  of  Labruyere ; — 


"  Zindor,  trop  g^n^  dans  sa  grandeur  pour  prendre  une  fille  de  ' 
latiafait  en  prince  de  son  sang, — on  lui  b&tit  une  grande  maison,  on  y  tt^re  ptte 
un  th^tre  oil  la  maltresse  devient  danseuse  en  litre  et  en  office;  h(HnmM enlMl 
de  la  vanity  dee  sauteuses  lauderelles,  ne  pensez  pas  que  le  derntor  les  Qjgkm  mIV 
mort  en  Lydie.'* 
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But  the  theatrical  extravagances  of  Madame  de  Pompadonr  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  millions  and  millions  she  squandered 
away  in  bu3ang  estates,  in  altering  or  decorating  old  chateaux,  in  con- 
structing new  ones.  Her  largest  chateau  was  at  Crecy,  but  she  had 
others  at  Compiegne,  Fontainebleau,  Saint  Ouen,  Montretent,  La 
Celle  Saint  Cloud,  at  Bellevue,  two  at  Versailles,  two  or  three  at 
Paris,  of  which  one  was  the  palace  now  known  as  the  Elysee.  Her 
last  acquisition  was  the  vast  estate  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de 
Menars,  and  she  even  contemplated  purchasing  the  principality  of 
Xeufchatel  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  a  place  of  retirement  in  case  of 
disgrace  or  the  death  of  the  king.  The  furniture  of  all  these  chateaux 
was  of  cotirse  of  the  most  expensive  kind.  She  was  a  mine  of  gold 
for  the  tapissiers  of  the  time  ;  and  the  fetes  she  got  up  at  her  various 
residences  for  the  amusement  of  a  blase  king,  cost  fabulous  sums. 
Every  effect  that  bright  illuminations,  fireworks,  artificial  water,  gon- 
dolas and  barges,  mummeries  and  masquerades  in  silk  and  satin,  and 
silver-spangled  gauze  and  feathers,  could  produce,  was  tried  upon  the 
king,  and  very  frequently  without  success. 

She  founded,  however,  two  institutions,  both  of  which  have  been 
beneficial  to  France.  Of  the  first,  the  whole  credit  of  invention  and 
execution  is  due  to  herself, — the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Sevres. 
The  other  institution  was  the  military  school  of  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

The  public  hatred  against  the  favourite  increased  with  the  duration 
of  her  reign,  and  rose  to  an  alarming  intensity  during  the  disasters  of 
the  Seven  Years*  War,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to  increase 
the  niunber  of  her  partisans  and  flatterers.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
now  spoke  of  retiring  to  her  estates.  Even  she  felt  overwhelmed 
with  the  public  detestation.  She  never  travelled  at  this  time  except 
well  accompanied,  and  in  her  journey  from  Choisy  to  Versailles 
went  in  the  middle  of  a  squadron  of  horse-patrol.  Louis  himself 
began  to  feel  a  little.  He  exclaimed  querulously,  <'  On  me  nommait 
ci-devant  le  Bien-aime ;  je  suis  aujourd'hui  le  Bien-hai."  He  made 
no  attempt  at  reform,  however,  though  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  was  such  that  he  no  longer  ventured  to  cross  Paris,  and  had  a 
road  made  by  which  he  might  go  to  Compiegne  without  going  through 
the  capital.  The  road  was  called  the  Chemin  de  la  Bevolte,  and  still 
bears  its  name. 

To  console  the  marquise,  she  was  allowed  ducal  honours  at  court, 
the  tabouret  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  the  ducal  mantle  to  her 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  velvet  hammercloth  to  her  carriage.  The 
pobiie  execrations  had  their  effect  upon  her,  however ;  for  she  endea- 
voured to  change  her  position  in  respect  to  the  king,  and  towards 
the  eonrt.  She  desired  now  to  maintain  only  innocent  relations  with 
tte  sovereign,  but  had  no  thought  of  resigning  her  position  as  confi- 
doiiial  friend  and  prime  minister  in  petticoats,  with  her  magnificent 
nonopdiy  of  state  patronage.     She  wished,  in  fact,  to  preserve  all 
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the  golden  fruit  of  her  immorality,  and  to  have  all  the  honour  duo 
to  immaculate  virtue. 

She  pat  in  play  an  immense  deal  of  hypoerisy  and  douhle-dealing 
to  achieve  her  purpose,  and,  after  one  first  great  repulse,  she  partially 
succeeded.  Her  chief  aim  was  to  he  named  hy  the  queen  as  one  of 
her  ladies  of  honour,  after  which  the  world  could  have  nothing  to  say 
to  her  residence  at  Versailles.  She  made  this  request,  hut  the  queen 
naturally  replied  that  she  could  not  receive  her,  as  she  lived  apart 
from  her  hushand  and  never  took  the  Communion.  With  every  pro- 
testation of  repentance,  and  of  an  intention  to  lead  a  devout  life  in 
future,  Madame  de  Pompadour  applied  to  a  confessor, — ^no  ordinary 
one, — ^hut  a  confessor  of  the  order  from  which  the  kings  and  queens 
of  France  were  wont  to  select  their  spiritual  advisers, — a  Jesuit, — le 
Pere  de  Sacy.  But  the  Pere  de  Sacy  was  inflexible.  He  refused  to 
give  her  absolution.  He  declared  that  however  innocent  might  be  her 
actual  relations  with  the  king,  yet  her  very  presence  at  Versailles  was 
a  scandal  on  religion  and  on  morality.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
irritated  against  the  confessor  and  his  order,  and  dismissed  him  ;  and 
hence  arose  one  of  the  causes  of  grievance  which  induced  her  to 
support  Choiseul  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France. 

However,  in  the  end,  she  accomplished  all  she  wished ;  for  the 
first  objection  any  confessor  would  make  to  her  would  be  that  she 
had  left  her  husband.  She  contrived,  by  a  hypocritical  letter  of 
repentance  to  M.  d*Etiolles,  and  an  offer  to  return,  to  extract  a 
refusal  from  him  to  receive  her.  It  is  true  she  had  him  warned 
beforehand,  by  M.  de  Soubise,  that  the  king  would  be  much  displeased 
if  he  accepted  her  offer ;  but  this  did  not  operate  at  all  with  M.  le 
Normant  d*£tiolles,  who,  since  he  had  been  driven  by  her  conduct  to 
sanction  illegitimate  connections,  had  become  passionately  attached  to 
a  lady  of  the  Opera.  M.  d'Etiolles  said  he  wholly  forgave  his  wife, 
but  could  not  po&sibly  receive  her  back.  Madame  la  MarquLje  was 
now  a  triumphant,  repentant  creature.  She  had  done  all  ghe  coald  to 
repair  her  little  Bin^,  and,  with  all  the  confidence  of  rejected  virtue p 
she  secured  a  more  convenient  confessor,  who  gave  her  absoIntioQ  and 
the  encramcnt,  and  the  queon  was  outwitted  ; — for  the  only  two  objec- 
^ona  she  cotild  make  to  the  Pompadour's  request  were  thus  anewored* 
She  was  prc&entedj  consequently,  to  tho  queen,  after  her  nomination 
to  n  place  in  her  household,  in  1750,  But  the  next  year  she  was  in  a 
greater  danger  than  ever  of  losing  her  position,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
wound  received  by  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  assassin  Damiens. 

She  expected  every  moment  to  receive  orders  to  start,  for  she 
knew  the  king  had  a  horror  of  dying  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  Slio 
was  deserted  by  all  the  world  but  her  brother,  who  hiwi  bccoma 
through  her  influence  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  Madame  du  Hanss^t 
her  fommo  de  chambre,  and  the  Abbe  de  Beniia.  MLichatilt,  the 
garde  dea  sccauic,  who  owed  his  advancement  entirely  to  hi  r.  vLrtBcrvwl 
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ibat  &0  king  never  mentioned  her  name,  and  took  care  to  avoid  her 
imtn  he  received  word  from  the  king  to  give  commands  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour  to  leave  forthwith. 

Her  agitation  was  horrible.  Orange-flower  water  was  given  her,  to 
soothe  her,  in  a  silver  cnp ;  for  her  teeth  clenched  together  so  con- 
vulsively that  she  would  have  crushed  a  glass.  Another  hour,  and 
VersaiQes  and  its  splendours  and  the  golden  millions  of  France  would 
exist  no  more  for  her.  Her  part  was  played  out.  No  marvel  so 
ambitious  a  nature  ground  her  teeth  in  nervous  desperation.  Never- 
theless, in  this  agony  of  grief,  her  trunks  had  to  be  packed  up.  The 
carriages  were  ordered,  and  the  coachmen  were  on  the  boxes,  when 
la  petite  marechale, — ^the  wily,  little,  unscrupulous  Marechale  de  Mire- 
port, — the  bosom-friend  and  confidante  of  the  Pompadour, — she  who 
is  said  to  have  taken  cherry-stones  from  the  Pompadour's  mouth  as 
she  ate  cherries  one  day  in  her  carriage,  to  save  the  favourite's 
^oves,  entered,  and  cried,  **  What's  all  this  ?  What  do  these  trunks 
mean?  ....  Qui  quitte  la  partie  la  perd."  And  the  marquise 
remained  to  triumph  once  more  over  all  her  enemies. 

A  comment  on  this  crisis  of  the  Pompadour's  career  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bemis  with  M.  de  Choiseul, 
— both  her  creatures,  and  both  afterwards  prime  ministers  by  her 
choice.  The  virtuous  indignation  of  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  enmity  of 
the  court  to  his  patroness  is  edifying : — 

"  Le  Toi  a  6i6  assassin^,  et  la  cour  n'a  va  dans  cet  affirenx  ^v^nement  qu*un 
moment  favorable  de  chasser  notre  amie.  Toutes  lea  intrigues  ont  ^te  deployees 
anprte  du  confessein:.  II  y  a  une  tribu  k  la  cour  qui  attend  toujours  Textr^me- 
ODctton  pour  t&cher  emprunter  son  credit.  Pourquoi  &ut-il  que  la  devotion  soit 
u  Kpar^e  de  la  verta  ?  Notre  amie  ne  peut  plus  aeandaiiser  que  let  eota  et  leefripone, 
Jleet  de  notoridtd  puilique  que  Vamitiif  depuia  cinq  ana,  a  pria  la  place  de  la  galanterie* 
Ceat  nne  Tiaie  cagoterie  de  remontor  dans  le  passe  pour  Tinnocence  de  la  liaison 
actaelle  :  elle  est  fondee  sur  la  necessity  d'ouvrir  son  ame  k  une  amie  6prouv6e  et 
lAre,  et  qui  dans  la  diyision  du  minist^re  est  le  seul  pont  de  reunion.  Quo 
d'ingrats  j'ai  ms,  mon  cher  comte,  et  combien  notre  aiicle  eat  corrompu  I*' 

But  such  agonising  emotions, — the  intense  anxiety  and  watchful- 
ness of  her  daily  life,  the  never-ending  fatigue  and  weariness  which 
the  necessity  of  being,  at  every  moment,  "up  to  the  mark,"  which 
her  position  required,  was  daily  telling  frightfully  on  the  marquise.  She 
herself  said  that  her  life  was  terrible, — -**  C'est  un  combat."  She  was, 
in  fact,  frt>m  morning  to  night,  dancing  the  tight-rope  over  a  fall  to 
her  as  horrible  as  that  of  Niagara ;  and  the  rope,  too,  might  be  cut  at 
any  moment.  She  gave  way  sometimes,  and  sank  down  in  floods  of 
tears  before  her  brother  or  Madame  du  Hausset.  She  was,  however, 
resolved  to  die  game  ;  and  if  we  can  admire  spirit  and  a  defiant  inde- 
pendence, minus  morality,  the  Pompadour  has  a  right  to  be  admired. 

The  faded  favourite  became  so  ill  at  last  that  she  was  a  pitiable 
object.  All  the  fine  lines  of  her  form,  the  childlike  roundness  and  soft- 
ness of  her  limbs,  the  infantine  freshness  of  her  features  had  passed 
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away.  She  was  a  mere  skeleton, — ^all  elbows,  and  slioulder«blades, 
and  collar-bones;  and  her  smooth,  pore  cheek  and  forehead  were 
channeled  by  care,  fatigue,  and  pain,  with  hideous  wrinkles,  which  she 
tried  to  conceal  with  a  thick  crust  of  artificial  white  and  red.  All  that 
remained  of  her  old  beauty  was  to  be  found  in  her  fine  brown  eyes, 
which  grew  larger  and  more  brilliant  with  the  decay  of  her  person 
and  the  emaciation  of  her  face.  Alarming  symptoms  followed  close 
on  each  other  with  increasing  gravity.  The  palpitation  of  the  heart 
became  so  violent  that  she  had  fits  of  suffocation,  till  at  last  her 
energetic  will  could  no  longer  support  her  enfeebled,  diseased  form, 
and  on  a  visit  to  Choisy  she  was  obliged,  to  give  way  and  take  to 
her  bed.  Louis  XV.,  to  do  him  justice,  did  not  show  himself  un- 
feeling as  long  as  she  lived.  On  the  contrary,  he  paid  her  every 
attention,  and  consulted  her  on  public  affairs  up  to  the  last ;  and  after 
he  had  left  Choisy  for  Versailles,  the  duty  of  the  first  gentleman  of 
the  chamber  was  to  bring  him  news  of  the  health  of  the  d3dng 
favourite.  It  was  only  after  she  was  dead  that  he  made  the  unfeel- 
ing speech  which  has  been  recorded  of  him ;  and,  bad  as  the  man 
was,  it  is  clear  he  often  said  worse  things  than  he  meant  out  of 
sheer  cynical  bravado. 

The  doctors  who  were  called  in  gave  her  a  slight  respite,  during 
which  stage  of  amelioration  she  was  brought  to  her  apartment  at 
Versailles ;  but  everybody  and,  with  others,  she  herself  knew  that 
her  case  was  hopeless.  She  met  death  with  great  courage,  regarding 
it  after  all  as  a  deliverance  from  a  life  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue; while  her  presence  of  mind  and  her  head  for  business  never 
faOed  her  up  to  the  last.  She  received  her  friends  graciously  as  long 
as  she  had  breath  ;  and  made  one  of  them  a  present  of  a  gold  snuff- 
box, engraved  with  verses  she  had  composed  a  day  or  two  before.  On 
the  very  morning  of  her  death,  being  warned  of  her  approaching  end, 
she  read  over  her  long  will  and  codicils  attentively,  and  dictated  a 
fresh  codicil  with  a  number  of  additional  legacies  to  friends.  She 
had  named  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  her  unfortunate  general  in  the 
Seven  Years*  War  and  closest  male  friend  of  twenty  years*  standing, 
her  executor.  After  this  she  had  herself  dressed,  had  some  rouge 
put  on  her  cheeks,  and  prepared  to  receive  death  as  she  would  have 
received  the  king.  The  Chief  Master  of  the  Post-Office,  who  daily 
made  reports  to  her  of  secret  correspondence,  came  and  was  received 
as  usual, — "  pour  travailler  avec  elle.** 

On  the  departure  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Post-Office,  the  cure  of 
the  Madeleine  de  la  ViUe  TEveque,  at  Paris,  was  introduced.  She 
accounted  herself  his  parishioner,  since  her  hotel  was  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. She  talked  cheerfully  to  him  for  some  moments,  and,  as  he  was 
about  to  go,  detained  him  with  a  smile,  sa3dng,  '*  Un  moment,  MonAevr 
le  Cure ;  nous  nous  en  irons  ensemble.*'  She  died  very  shorUjr  idler 
this  pretty  speech,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years  and  six  \ 
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As  for  Louis  XY.,  the  qaeen  wrote  to  the  President  Hainaolt,  a 
few  days  after,  <*  An  reste,  il  n*est  non  plus  question  ici  '  de  ce  qui 
n'est  plus/  que  si  elle  n'avait  jamais  existe.  Yoila  le  monde ;  c^est 
bien  la  peine  de  Taimer."  Indeed,  the  king  had  long  ceased  to 
think  of  her  as  anjrthing  else  than  an  encomhrance.  He  was  tired  of 
her,  but  had  not  had  the  courage  to  send  her  away,  convinced  that 
a  dismissal  would  be  to  her  a  death-blow.  He  had  wept  himself  ill  for 
Madame  de  Yintunille,  and  had  wept  also  for  Madame  de  Chatcauroux 
and  Madame  de  Mailly ;  but  he  had  not  a  tear  for  the  Pompadour. 
Perhaps  he  reproached  her  for  having  made  him  what  he  was, — ^the 
most  despised  king  in  Europe ;  and  this  he  certainly  would  not  have 
become  under  the  management  of  either  of  his  former  mistresses, 
—for  all  the  Nesles  had  some  grandeur  of  soul.  The  property  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  all  with  the  exception  of  the  legacies,  went 
to  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  who  was  the  most  estimable 
member  of  her  family,  and  who  died  childless  ;  after  which  it  went  to 
a  relative  who  had  formerly  been  a  drummer  in  the  army,  but  for 
whose  advancement  she  had  provided  in  her  lifetime.  The  quantity 
of  famiture  she  left  was  so  enormous  that  the  sale  of  it  lasted  a  year, 
and  the  auction-room  where  it  was  sold  was  the  great  sight  of  Paris 
during  all  that  time.  "It  seemed,"  says  a  writer,  **  that  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth  had  paid  tribute  to  the  extravagance  of  the  marchioness." 

The  body  of  the  worn-out  favourite  was  deposited  in  a  vault  at  the 
chorch  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the  Place  Yendome,  which  she  had 
purchased  from  the  great  family  De  la  Tremouille,  where  she  had 
then  lived,  to  have  herself  buried  alive  if  the  king  should  leave  her. 
She  had  already  deposited  there  her  mother  and  her  daughter ;  and, 
as  the  Princess  de  Talmont  said,  the  great  bones  of  the  La  Tre- 
mouille family  must  have  been  astonished  at  finding  themselves  in 
company  with  the  fish-bones, — ^les  aretes, — of  the  Poissons.  Many 
pretty  epitaphs  were  made  for  her,  of  course,  and  some,  indeed,  of 
a  character  not  presentable  in  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  their 
drapery  in  Latin  hexameters.  It  would  be  unjust  even  to  the 
memory  of  a  light  woman  to  leave  out  of  account  that  part  of  the 
mental  agony  which  wore  her  to  a  skeleton,  arising  undoubtedly  from 
remorse  at  the  ill-success  of  her  political  schemes,  and  for  the 
calamities  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the  Seven  Years*  War  which 
she  brought  upon  her  country.  And  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  state 
that  in  later  years  she  strung  the  whole  forces  of  her  nature  to 
endeavour  to  repair  some  of  the  mischief  she  had  done,  and  to  open 
a  career  of  victory  for  France.  But  as  she  had  exiled  all  the  most 
capable  advisers  of  the  crown  from  the  Government,  and  was  served 
only  by  the  servile  and  the  incapable,  her  own  maceration  was  of 
little  use  to  her  country.  England,  however,  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  for  Chatham  had  free  play  over  the  whole 
world  with  the  Pompadour  as  petticoat  minister  of  France. 
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THEIB    FATHER. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Renton's  sons  were  sent  out  into  the  world  in 
the  humble  manner,  and  with  the  results  we  are  about  to  record,  most 
be  first  told,  in  order  that  their  history  may  be  comprehensible  to  the 
reader.  Had  they  been  a  poor  man's  sons  no  explanation  would  have 
been  necessary ;  but  their  father  was  anything  but  a  poor  man.  The 
family  was  one  of  those  exceptional  families  which  add  active  exertion 
to  hereditary  endowments.  Though  the  Rentons  had  been  well- 
known  people  in  Berks  for  two  or  three  centuries,  it  had  almost 
been  a  family  tradition  that  each  successive  heir,  instead  of  resting 
content  with  the  good  things  providence  had  given  him,  should  add 
by  his  own  efibrts  to  the  family  store.  There  had  been  pirates  among 
them  in  Elizabeth's  time.  They  had  made  money  when  everybody  else 
lost  money  in  the  time  of  the  South  Sea.  Mr.  Benton's  father  had  gone 
to  India  young,  and  had  returned,  as  was  then  called,  a  ''Nabob.'* 
Mr.  Renton  himself  was  sent  off  in  his  turn  to  Calcutta,  as  remorselessly 
as  though  he  had  not  been  the  heir  to  heaven  knows  how  many 
thousands  a  year;  and  he  too  had  increased  the  thousands.  There 
was  not  a  prettier  estate  nor  a  more  commodious  house  in  the  whole 
county  than  Renton  Manor.  The  town-house  was  in  Berkeley 
Square.  The  family  had  ever3rthing  handsome  about  them,  and 
veiled  their  bonnet  to  none.  Mr.  Renton  was  a  man  who  esteemed 
wealth  as  a  great  Power;  but  he  esteemed  energy  still  more,  and 
placed  it  high  above  all  other  qualities.  As  he  is  just  about  to  die,  and 
cannot  have  time  to  speak  for  himself  in  these  pages,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  describe  a  personage  so  important  to  this  history.  He 
was  a  spare,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  singular  watchfulness  and 
animation  in  his  looks ;  his  foot  springy  and  light ;  his  sight,  and 
hearing,  and  all  his  senses  unusually  keen ; — a  man  always  on  the 
alert,  body  and  mind,  yet  not  incapable  of  repose.  Restless  was  not 
an  epithet  you  could  apply  to  him.  A  kind  of  vigilant,  quiet  readi- 
ness and  promptitude  breathed  out  from  him.  He  would  have  soonar 
died  than  have  taken  an  unfair  advantage  over  any  one ;  but  he  ynm 
ready  to  seize  upon  any  and  every  advantage  which  was  £Eur  and 
lawful,  spying  it  oat  with  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  and  coining  down  npott 
it  with  the  spring  of  a  giant.  Twice,  or  rather  let  ns  lay  four  \ 
in  his  life,  he  had  departed  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Instead  of  the  notable,  capable  woman  whom  they  bad  been 
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k)  choose,  and  wbo  bad  helped  to  make  the  family  what  it  was,  he 
had  married  a  pretty,  useless  wife,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
he  loved  her.  And  partly  under  her  influence,  partly  by  reason  of 
a  certain  languor  and  inclination  towards  personal  ease  which  had 
crept  over  him,  he  had  been — as  he  sometimes  felt — ^basely  neglectful 
of  the  best  interests  of  his  sons.  The  eldest,  Ben,  had  not  been 
sent  to  India  at  sixteen,  as  his  father  was;  nor  had  Laurie,  the 
second,  gone  off  to  the  Colonies,  as  would  have  been  natural ; 
and  as  for  Frank,  his  father's  weakness  had  gone  so  far  as  to  permit 
of  the  purchase  of  a  commission  for  him  when  the  boy  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  red  coat.  Frank  was  a  Guardsman,  save  the  mark,  and 
he  a  Benton  I  The  eldest  surviving  aunt,  Mrs.  Westbury,  who  was 
fnll  of  Benton  traditions,  almost  went  mad  of  it,  so  afflicted  was  she 
by  this  departure  from  them.  She  had  two  boys  of  her  own,  whom 
she  had  steadfastly  kept  in  the  family  groove,  and,  accordingly,  had 
tile  very  best  grounds  for  her  indignation.  "But  what  was  to  be 
expected,"  she  said,  "  from  such  a  wife  ? "  Mrs.  Benton  was  as 
harmless  a  soul  as  ever  lay  on  a  sofa,  and  had  little  more  than  a 
passive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  her  family ;  but  her  husband's  sister, 
endowed  with  that  contempt  for  the  masculine  understanding  which 
most  women  entertain,  put  all  the  blame  upon  her  soft  shoulders.  Two 
men-about-town,  and  a  boy  in  the  Guards  !  "Is  Laurence  mad ? " 
said  H&s.  Westbury.  It  was  her  own  son  who  had  gone  to  the  house 
in  Calcutta,  which  might  have  mollified  her  ;  but  it  did  not. 
"  My  boy  has  to  banish  himself,  and  wear  out  the  best  of  his  life  in 
that  wilderness,"  she  said,  vehemently,  "  while  Ben  Benton  makes  a 
fool  of  himself  at  home."  When  they  brought  their  fine  friends  to 
the  Manor  for  shooting  or  fishing,  she  had  always  something  to  say 
of  her  boy  who  was  banished  from  all  these  pleasures ;  though, 
indeed,  there  had  been  a  great  rejoicing  in  the  Westbury  household 
when  Richard  got  the  appointment.  It  was  but  a  very  short  time 
before  her  brother's  death  that  Aunt  Lydia's  feelings  became  too  many 
for  her,  and  she  felt  that  for  once  she  must  speak  and  deliver  her  soul. 
"  Ben  is  to  succeed  you,  I  suppose  ?"  she  said,  perhaps  in  rather  an 
unsympathetic  way,  as  she  took  Mr.  Benton  to  the  river- side  for  a 
walk,  xmder  pretence  of  speaking  to  him  "about  the  boys."  He 
thought,  poor  man,  that  it  was  her  own  boys  she  meant,  and  was  very 
good-natured  about  it.  And  then  it  was  his  favourite  walk.  The 
river  ran  through  the  Benton  woods,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank,  and 
was  visible  from  some  of  the  windows  of  the  Manor.  The  road  to  it 
was  a  charming  woodland  walk,  embowered  in  great  beeches,  the 
fecial  growth  of  Berks.  Through  their  vast  branches,  and  round 
about  their  giant  trunks,  playing  with  the  spectator's  charmed  vision 
like  a  child,  came  glimpses  of  the  broad,  soft  water,  over  which 
willows  hung  fondly,  and  the  swans  and  water-lilies  shone.  Mr. 
Benton  was  not  sentimental,  but  he  had  known  the  river  all  his  life, 
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and  was  fond  of  it ; — perhaps  all  the  more  so  as  he  found  out  what 
mistakes  he  had  made,  and  that  life  had  not  been  expended  to  so 
much  purpose  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  so  that  he  walked  down  very 
willingly  with  his  sister,  and  inclined  his  ear  with  much  patience 
and  good-nature  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  about  her  boys. 

"  Ben  will  succeed  you,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him  in  a 
disapproving  way,  as  they  came  to  the  v^ry  margin  of  the  stream 
where  Laurie^s  boat,  with  its  brightly-painted  sides  and  red  cushions 
reflected  in  the  water,  lay  moored  by  the  bank.  It  was  a  fantastic 
little  toy,  meant  for  speed,  and  not  for  safety;  and  Mrs.  West- 
bury  would  have  walked  ten  miles  round  by  Oakley  Bridge  rather 
than  have  trusted  herself  to  that  arrowy  bark.  She  sighed  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  it.  **  Poor  Laurie  1  Poor  boy!  "  she  said,  shaking 
her  head.  The  sight  seemed  to  All  her  with  a  compassion  beyond 
words. 

"Why  poor  Laurie?"  said  Mr.  Kenton;  but  he  knew  what  she 
meant,  and  it  made  him  angry.  **  Of  course  Ben  will  succeed  me.  I 
succeeded  my  father.     It  is  his  right.*' 

"Ah,  Laurence,  but  how  did  you  succeed  your  father?  "  said  Mrs. 
Westbury.  "You  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  greatest  comfort 
to  dear  papa.  He  felt  the  property  would  be  safe  in  your  hands,  and 
be  improved,  as  it  has  always  been.  People  say  we  are  such  a  luck}" 
family,  but  you  and  I  know  better.  We  know  it  is  work  that 
has  always  done  it, — alas  1  until  now  1 "  she  said,  suddenly  lifting  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven.  Truth  compels  us  to  add  that  Mr.  Benton  was 
very  much  disconcerted.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  own  family 
attacked ;  but  he  felt  the  justice  of  all  she  said. 

"  Well,  Lydia,  manners  change,"  he  said.  "  It  seemed  natural 
enough  in  our  time ;  but,  when  you  come  to  consider  it,  I  don't  see 
what  reason  I  have  for  sending  the  boys  away.  I  can  leave  them 
very  well  off.  We  were  never  so  well  off  as  we  are  now.  You  know 
I  managed  to  buy  that  last  farm  my  father  had  set  his  mind  upon.  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  have  broken  their  mother's  heart." 

"  Ah,  I  knew  it  would  come  out,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  a 
little  bitterness.  "  Why  should  Mary's  heart  be  more  tender  than 
other  people's  ?  I  have  to  send  my  boys  away,  though  I  love  them  as 
well  as  she  does  hers ;  and  people  congratulate  me  on  having  such  a 
good  appointment  for  Bichard.  It  never  occurs  to  anybody  that  I 
shall  break  my  heart." 

"  You  ai*e  a  Kenton,"  said  her  brother,  with  some  dexterity.  "I 
often  think  you  are  the  best  Kenton  of  us  all.  But  if  poor  Westbury 
had  lived,  you  know,  he  might  have  contrived  to  spare  you  the  part- 
ing, as  I  have  spared  Mary ;  and .  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is 

the  boys  are  doing  very  well.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  and 
I  mean  to  take  my  own  way  with  my  own  family,  Lydia ; — ^no  offence 
to  you." 
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"  Oh,  no ;  no  ofifence,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
head.  *'  It  is  all  for  my  advantage,  I  am  sore.  When  my  Bichard 
comes  home  at  a  proper  time  with  the  fortune  your  Ben  ought  to 
have  made,  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  for  one.'* 

"Ben  will  be  very  well  oflf,**  said  Mr.  Benton,  but  with  an  uncom- 
fortable smile. 

"Oh,  very  well  off,  no  doubt,"  said  his  sister,  with  a  touch  of 
contempt ;  "a  vapid  squire,  like  the  rest  of  them.  People  used  to 
say  the  Bentons  were  like  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  in  the  county. 
Always  motion  and  stir  where  they  were  !  And,  poor  Laurie  !  "  she 
added  once  more,  with  offensive  compassion,  as  they  turned  and 
came  again  face  to  face  with  Laurie's  boat. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why  Laurie  so  particularly  excites  your 
pity,"  said  Mr.  Benton,  much  irritated.  Laurie  was  his  own  name- 
sake and  favourite,  and  this  was  the  animadversion  which  he  could 
least  bear. 

"Poor  boy  I  I  don't  know  who  would  not  pity  him,"  said  Aunt 
Lydia;  "it  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  a  boy  with  such 
abilities  all  going  to  wrack  and  ruin.  It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  he 
is  at  home ;  but  when  he  comes  to  have  his  own  money  what  will  he 
do  with  it  ?  Spend  it  on  pictures  and  nonsense,  and  encourage  a  set  of 
idle  people  about  him  to  eat  him  up.  Laurence,  you  mark  my  words, — 
that  is  just  the  kind  of  boy  to  be  eaten  up  by  everybody,  and  to  come 
to  poverty  in  the  end.  Whereas,  if  he  had  been  taught  from  the  first 
that  work  was  the  natural  destiny  of  man " 

"  There,  Lydia, — there, — ^I  wish  you  would  make  an  end  of  this 
croaking,"  cried  Mr.  Benton.  "  I  am  not  quite  well  to-day,  and  I 
can't  bear  it.     That's  enough  for  one  time." 

"  Ab  for  Frank,  I  give  him  up,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury, — "  a  soldier, 
that  can  never  make  a  penny, — and,  of  all  soldiers,  a  Guardsman  I  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  Laurence,  I  am  sure.  How  a  man  of  your 
sense  could  give  in  so  to  Mary's  whims  I  can't  understand." 

"Mary  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Mr.  Benton  angrily;  and 
he  led  the  way  up  the  bank,  and  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 
Mrs.  Westbury,  though  she  was  not  susceptible,  felt  that  she  must  say 
no  more ;  and  they  returned  in  comparative  silence  to  the  house. 
This  walk  had  been  taken  late  in  a  summer  evening  after  dinner,  and 
in  the  solemnity  of  evening  dress,  over  which.  Aunt  Lydia,  who  was 
stout  and  felt  the  heat,  had  thrown  a  little  shawl.  As  they  reached 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Manor  they  came  upon  a  pretty  scene.  Mrs. 
Benton,  who  was  feebly  pretty  still,  lay  on  a  sofa,  which  had  been 
brought  out  and  placed  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Mary  Westbury, 
her  godchild,  who  bore  a  curious  softened  resemblance  to  her  mother, 
sat  upright  on  a  footstool  by  her  aunt's  side,  working  and  talking  to 
her.  The  third  figure  was  Laurie,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  soft 
grass.     Probably  since   dinner  he  had  been  having  a  cigar;   for 
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instead  of  the  regnlar  evening  coat  he  wore  a  &ntastic  velyel 
vestment,  which  half  veiled  the  splendonr  of  his  white  linen  and  ^rhite 
tie.  He  was  lying  stretched  oat  on  his  hack, — handsome,  lazy,  and 
contented, — a  practical  commentary  on  his  aunt's  speech.  There 
were  hooks  lying  ahoat,  which  his  energetic  cousin  had  been  eoamg 
and  boring  him  to  read  aloud ;  but  Laurie  had  only  shaken  his  head  at 
her,  ruffling  his  chestnut  locks  against  the  grass :  and  a  little  sketch- 
book lay  by  his  side,  where  it  had  fallen  from  his  indolent  hand.  Mrs. 
Westbury  looked  at  him  and  then  at  her  brother.  What  words  could 
say  as  much?  There  lay  lazy  Laurence,  with  an  unspeakable 
sentiment  of  far  niente,  in  every  line  of  him ;  and  he  a  Benton,  whose 
very  ease  had  always  been  energetic  1  Mr.  Benton  saw  it  too,  and, 
for  once  in  his  life,  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his  favourite  son. 

" There  you  lie,"  said  Aunt  Lydia,  ''resting  after  your  hard  day's 
work.  What  a  laborious  young  man  you  must  be,  Laurie  1  I  neTtf 
saw  any  one  who  wanted  so  much  rest." 

<'  Thanks,"  said  Laurence,  with  a  little  nod  of  his  diin  from  the 
grass.  ''My  constitution  requires  a  great  deal  of  rest,  as  you  say. 
If  you  don't  mind  moving  a  little,  Aunt  Lydia,  you  are  sitting  on  my 
note-book.  Thanks.  There  are  some  swans  there  I  should  net  like 
to  lose." 

"And  of  what  use  are  swans?"  said  Mrs.  Westbury.  "Iwi^ 
you  would  tell  me,  Laurie ;  I  am  such  an  ignorant  creature,  and  I 
should  like  to  know." 

"Use?"  said  Laurie,  opening  his  eyes.  "TheydonH  get  nuk^ 
into  patties,  as  far  as  I  know ; — ^but  they  are  of  about  aa  much  use  as 
the  most  of  us,  I  suppose." 

"  The  most  of  us  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  world,"  said  Ami 
Lydia,  growing  very  red,  for  she  was  fond  of  pates ;  "  if  you  knew 
how  many  things  have  to  pass  through  my  hands  from  morning  to 
night " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  lazy  Laurence  raising  his  hand  in  soft  depre- 
cation. "  Mary  has  been  telling  us ; — ^but  what  is  the  use  of  that,  Annt 
Lydia  ?  Why  should  you  worry  yourself  ?  Things  would  go  on  jnfit 
as  well  if  you  let  them  alone, — ^that's  what  I  always  tell  Ben.  What's 
the  good  of  fidgeting  ?  If  you'll  believe  me,"  continued  Laurie,  raising 
himself  a  little  on  one  elbow,  "  all  the  people  who  have  ever  made 
any  mark  in  the  world  have  been  people  who  knew  how  to  keep  qniet 
and  let  things  work  themselves  out.  There's  your  Queen  EBzaheth," 
he  said,  warming  to  his  subject,  and  giving  a  slight  kick  with  his 
polished  boot  to  a  big  volume  on  the  grass ;  "  the  only  quality  she 
had  was  a  masterly  inaction.  She  kept  quiet,  and  ^ings  settled 
themselves." 

"  Oh,  Laurie !  not  when  she  killed  that  poor,  dear,  Queen  Mary," 
cried  his  mother  from  the  sofa.     "  I  hate  that  woman's  very  name." 

"  No,"  said  Laurie,  gracefully  sinking  down  again  amoiig  the  grao, 
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**  that's  an  instance  of  energy,  mother, — a  brutal  quality,  that  always 
comes  to  harm/* 

**  Laurence,  you  are  a  fool ! "  said  Mr.  Benton  sharply,  to  his  son's 
gnrprise ;  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  them  all  abruptly,  and  went 
in  across  the  soft  grass,  through  the  magical,  evening  atmosphere 
that  tempted  all  the  world  to  rest.  His  sister  had  taken  all  restfulness 
oat  of  him.  Though  he  was  a  sensible  man,  he  was  a  Benton ;  and 
the  family  traditions  when  thus  recalled  to  his  mind  had  a  great 
power  over  him.  He  went  into  the  library,  which  looked  out  upon 
a  dark  comer  of  the  grounds  full  of  mournful  evergreens ;  the  blank 
wall  of  the  kitchen  garden  showed  a  little  behind  them,  and  the  room 
at  this  time  of  day  was  a  very  doleful  room.  It  was  a  kind  of 
penance  to  put  upon  himself  to  come  in  from  that  air,  all  full  of 
lingering  hues  of  sunset  and  soft  suggestions  of  fallen  dew,  to  the 
grim-luxurious  rooQ^,  in  which  he  already  wanted  artificial  light. 
Here  he  sat  and  pondered  over  his  own  hfoy  and  that  of  his  boys. 
Up  to  this  moment  they  had  been  a  great  deal  happier  than  he  had  been. 
Like  a  gust  of  air  from  the  old  plains  of  his  youth,  a  remembrance 
eame  over  him  of  loneliness  and  wistfiilness,  and  a  certain  impossible 
loogiBg  for  a  little  pleasui:e  now  and  then,  and  some  love  to  brighten 
the  boyish  days.  He  had  not  been  aware  of  wanting  those  vanities 
then ;  but  he  saw  now  that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  his  youth  had 
been  very  bare  and  unlovely.  He  had  scattelred  roses  before  his 
SODS,  while  only  thorns  had  been  in  his  own  path ;  but  what  if  he 
had  kept  from  them  the  harder  training  which  should  make  them 
men  ?  He  sat  till  the  darkness  grew  almost  into  night  thinking  over 
these  things.  They  were  men  now, — ^the  lads.  Ben  was  five-and- 
twenty;  Laurie  but  a  year  younger;  and  Frank,  the  happy  boy, 
was  only  twenty,  glorious  in  his  red  coat.  Mr.  Benton  pondered 
bog,  and  when  the  lamp  came  he  made  a  great  many  notes  and 
ealcnlations,  which  he  locked  up  carefully  in  his  desk.  He 
had  a  headache,  which  was  very  unusual.  It  was  his  wife's  role 
in  the  family  to  have  the  headaches ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr. 
Benton  that  there  could  be  anything  the  matter  vrith  him.  It  was 
the  heat,  no  doubt,  or  a  little  worry.  The  ladies  had  come  into  the 
dnwing-room  when  his  ponderings  were  over.  It  was  a  large  room, 
M  of  windows,  vrith  one  large  bow  projecting  out  upon  the  cliff, 
from  which  you  could  see  the  river  through  the  cloud  of  intervening 
beeohes.  On  the  other  side  the  room  was  open  to  the  soft  darkness 
of  the  lawn.  There  were  two  lamps  in  it,  but  both  were  shadowed ; 
for  Mrs.  Benton's  eyes,  like  her  head,  were  weak ;  and  the  cool  air  of 
ni^t  breathed  in,  odorous  and  soft,  making  a  scarcely  perceptible 
draa^t  from  window  to  window.  Mrs.  Benton  lay  quite  out  of  this 
eonent  of  air,  which  naturally  she  was  afraid  of,  on  another  sofa. 
Mary  made  tea  in  a  comer,  with  the  light  of  one  of  the  lamps  falling 
eoneentnted  upon  her  pretty  hands  in  twinkling  motion  about  the 
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brilliant  little  spot  of  china  and  silver.  She  had  a  ring  or  two  npon 
her  pink  transparent  fingers,  and  a  bracelet,  which  sparkled  in  the 
light.  Mrs.  Westbury  sat  apart  in  a  great  chair,  and  fanned  herself. 
Now  and  then,  with  a  dash  against  the  delicate  abat-jour  of  the  lamp, 
came  a  mad  moth,  bent  on  self-destruction.  Mr.  Benton  dropped 
into  the  first  chair  he  could  find,  not  knowing  why  he  was  so 
uncomfortable,  and  Mary  brought  him  some  tea.  The  weather  had 
been  very  warm,  and  everybody  was  languid  with  the  heat.  They 
all  sat  a  great  way  apart  from  each  other,  and  were  not  energetic 
enough  for  conversation.  ''  Where  is  Laurie  ? ''  Mr.  Benton  asked ; 
and  they  told  him  that  Laurie,  with  his  usual  wilfulness,  had  gone 
down  to  the  river.  "  There  will  be  a  moon  to-night,"  Mrs.  Benton 
said,  with  some  fretfulness  ;  for  she  liked  to  have  one  of  her  boys  by 
her,  if  only  lying  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  deep  mossy  carpet,  which 
was  almost  as  soft  as  the  grass. 

<'  He  has  gone  off  to  his  moonlight,  and  his  swans,  and  his  water- 
lilies,'*  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  disdain ;  but  even  she  felt  the  heat 
too  much  to  proceed. 

<'  The  water-lilies  are  closed  at  night,**  said  Mary  apologetically ; 
venturing  to  this  extent  to  take  her  cousin's  part;  lazy  Laurence 
was  a  favourite  with  most  people,  though  he  had  no  energy.  Then, 
all  at  once,  a  larger  swoop  than  usual  went  circling  through  the  dim 
upper  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Benton  gave  a  scream. 

**  It  is  a  bat  1 "  she  cried.  "  Bing,  Mary,  ring, — I  am  so  superstitions 
about  bats ;  and  Laurie  out  all  by  himself  on  that  river.  Mr.  Benton, 
I  wish  you  would  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  never  can  think  it  is  safe.  Oh, 
tell  thAm  to  drive  out  that  creature,  Mary  I  I  always  know  something 
must  happen  when  a  bat  comes  into  one*s  room.** 

"  No,  godmamma,  never  mind,'*  said  Mary.  "  It  is  only  the  light. 
How  should  a  bat  know  anything  that  was  going  to  happen  ?  They 
come  into  the  Cottage  every  evening,  and  we  never  mind.** 

'*  Then  you  will  be  found  some  morning  dead  in  your  beds,"  said 
Mrs.  Benton;  "I  know  you  will.  Oh,  it  makes  me  so  unhappy, 
Mary !  and  Laurie  all  by  himself  in  that  horrid  little  boat !  ** 

'*  Laurie  is  all  right,**  said  Mr.  Benton ;  <'  he  knows  how  to  manage 
a  boat,  if  he  knows  nothing  else.**  This  was  muttered  half  to  him- 
self and  half  aloud  ;  and  then  he  went  to  the  bow-vrindow  and  looked 
out  upon  the  river.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  and  was  shining  straight 
down  upon  one  gleam  of  water,  which  blazed  intensely  white  amid  all 
the  darkling  shadows.  As  Mr.  Benton  stood  looking  out,  a  boat  shot 
into  this  gleaming  spot,  with  long  oars  glistening,  balancing,  touching 
the  water  like  wings  of  a  bird.  '*  Laurie  is  all  right,**  he  said  to  himself^ 
in  a  mechanical  way.  He  did  not  himself  care  for  a  thousand  bata. 
But  his  wife's  alarm  struck  into  his  own  uneasiness  like  a  key-note,*~ 
the  key-note  to  something,  he  could  not  tell  what.  It  was  all  so  lovely 
and  peaceful  as  he  looked, — soft  glooms,  soft  light,  rostUfig  ibyihm  oC 
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foliage,  wistful  breathing  of  the  night  air  over  that  pleasant  landscape 
he  knew  so  well.  After  all,  was  it  not  better  to  have  the  boy  there 
in  his  boat,  than  scorching  out  in  India  or  toiling  like  a  slave  in  some 
Canadian  or  Australian  forest  ?  What  is  the  good  of  the  father's 
work  bat  to  better  the  condition  of  the  sons  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  life  when  it  came  should  find  the  sons  incapable  ?  Mr. 
Benton  had  been  a  prosperous  man ;  but  ho  knew  that  life  was  no 
holiday.  When  it  came  like  an  armed  man  with  temptations,  and 
cares,  and  responsibilities  upon  that  silken  boy,  how  would  he  meet 
it?  These  were  the  father's  thoughts  as  the  bat  was  hunted  out 
with  much  commotion,  and  his  wife  lay  sighing  on  her  sofia.  If  ho 
had  been  well,  probably,  Mrs.  Westbury's  talk  would  have  had  no 
sack  effect  upon  him;  but  he  was  not  well;  and  it  had  made  him  very 
iOat  ease. 

Next  day  his  lawyer  came,  and  was  closeted  for  a  long  time  with 
him,  and  there  were  witnesses  called  in, — ^the  Rector  who  happened 
to  be  calling,  and  Laurie  himself,  all  unconscious  of  what  it  was 
about, — ^to  witness  Mr.  Benton's  signature.  And  within  a  week, 
thongh  he  was  still  in  what  is  called  the  prime  of  life,  the  father  of 
the  house  was  dead;  and  his  will  alone  remained  behind  him  to 
govern  the  fate  of  his  three  sons. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   WILL. 

Thebe  was  great  consternation  in  the  family  when  this  sudden  mis- 
£artane  came  upon  it.  All  the  bustling  household  from  the  Cottage 
overflowed  into  the  Manor,  in  the  excitement  of  the  unlooked-for  event; 
and  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  son  came  as  fast  as  the  telegraph 
could  summon  them  to  their  father's  bedside.  During  the  two  or 
three  days  of  his  illness  the  three  young  men  wandered  about  the 
place,  as  young  men  do  when  there  is  fatal  illness  in  a  house, 
— ^useless, — not  liking  to  go  about  their  usual  employments,  and  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do.  They  took  silent  walks  up  and  down  to  the 
river,  and  cast  wistful  looks  at  the  boats,  and  dropped  now  and  then 
into  ordinary  conversation,  only  to  break  ofif  and  pull  themselves 
np  with  contrition  when  they  remembered.  They  were  very  good 
sons,  and  felt  their  father^s  danger,  and  would  have  done  anythiug 
for  him ;  but  there  are  no  special  arts  or  occupations  made  for  men  in 
such  circumstances.  The  only  alternative  the  poor  boys  had  was  to 
resort  to  their  ordinary  pleasures,  or  to  do  nothing ;  and  they  did 
nothing,  as  that  was  the  most  respectful  thing  to  do, — and  were  as 
dispirited  and  miserable  as  heart  could  desire. 
On  the  last  day  of  all,  they  were  called  up  together  to  their  father's 
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death -bed.  Ho  Lad  kno^wn  from  the  first  that  bo  was  going  to  dio ; 
and  Mrs.  Westbuiy,  who  was  hia  principal  nnreo,  and  a  very  kind  and 
patient  one,  bad  felt  that  her  brother  had  aomethiiig  on  bis  mind. 
More  than  ODce  ebo  bad  exhorted  bim  to  epeak  out  and  relieve  him- 
self; but  he  bad  always  turned  bis  face  to  the  wall  when  sho  made 
this  proposition.  It  wag  a  closo,  warm,  silent  irftamooo  when  the 
boys  wyre  called  up-staivs ;  a  broodiEg  calm,  like  that  which  coiner 
before  a  thunder -storm  ;  a  yellow  light  was  all  over  the  sky,  and  tli& 
birds  were  fluttering  about  with  a  frigbtencd,  Btealthy  look,  Evfin 
tbe  leaves  about  the  open  windows  shook  with  a  terrified  mstling,— 
clinging,  as  it  were^  to  tho  human  walls  to  give  them  support  in  this 
crisis  of  nature.  The  light  was  yellow  in  the  siek-room,  for  the 
patit^nt  would  not  have  tho  day  exclude d,  as  it  is  proper  to  do.  He 
looked  like  an  old  man  on  bia  bed,  tho  ugh  bo  was  not  old.  Tbe 
reflection  of  lurid  colour  tinged  the  aahen  face  with  yellow.  He 
cfdied  them  to  him^  and  looked  at  them  all  with  keen  anxiety  in 
his  eyes. 

*'  WeU/'  be  said  J  '*  Fm  going,  boys ; — It's  unexpected,  but  on©  has 
to  give  in,  I  hope  you'll  all  do  well.  If  you  don't  do  well,  TU  gtt 
no  rest  in  mj  grave," 

"  Don't  you  trust  us,  ftithor  ?  "  cried  Ben,  who  was  the  eldest,  with 
a  thickness  in  his  voice,  "We'll  do  as  you  have  done.  That  will 
be  oiir  guide.     But  don't  think  of  us,^think  of  yourself  now/* 

"You  can't  do  as  I  have  done/*  said  the  father;  '*  I  started 
different.  Perhaps  It  is  too  late  now.  Laurie,  yoa  will  not  blamo 
me  ?  And,  Frank,  my  boy,  it  won't  make  so  much  difference  to  you- 
Frank's  but  a  boy,  and  Laurie's  very  soft-hearted — ''  ho  said,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  Then  it  is  me  you  fire  afraid  of,  father  ?"  said  Ben,  whoe©  feco 
darkened  in  spite  of  himself,  **  If  I  have  done  anything  to  make  y«m 
distrust  me,  God  knows  I  did  not  mean  iL     Belle vo  me  uow/' 

"  Tho  boy  does  not  know,"  eaid  Mr.  Renton  to  himself ,  in  a  con- 
fused way;  and  tbeu  be  added  more  loudly:^''  I  don*t  distnit?t  yon, 
YouVe  always  been  a  good  lad ;  but  it*s  hard  on  yoii,^ — iiy,  it* a  hard  on 
Ben, — very  hard; — I  wonder  if  I  should  have  done  Itl'*  said  tbi3 
dying  man.  They  could  get  very  little  more  out  of  him  as  they  s^tood 
round  his  bed,  grave,  sorrowful,  and  bewildered,  looking  for  other 
words,  for  another  kind  of  leave-taking.  He  bade  them  no  farewell, 
but  mused  and  murmured  on  about  something  he  had  dona  ;  and  that 
it  would  bo  bard  on  Ben.  It  was  not  tho  kind  of  scene ^ — of  conscious 
farewell  and  tender  adieu, — the  last  worda  of  the  dying  father, 
which  we  are  so  often  told  of ;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  more  usual  state 
of  mind  at  Bi;cb  a  moment.  His  intelligence  was  i^ist  in  mists,  imiii 
Iho  coming  end.  Energy  enough  to  be  coherent  bad  forsuken  bim. 
He  couIe]  do  noUiing  but  ^o  over  in  bis  enfeebled  mind  the  lael  gt«IBl 
id^^a  thiit  had  token  possession  of  bim.     *' Your  mptiicr  hi4  noUtiiiji 
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to  do  with  it/'  he  said;  ^^she^imows  no  more  than  you  do.  And 
don*t  think  badly  of  me.  It  has  idl  been,  bo  sadden.  Haw  was  I  to 
know  that  a  week  after, — is  it  a. week  ? — ^without  any  time  to  think, 
I  should  have  to  die  ?  It's  very  strange, — very  strange,,"  he  added, 
in  a  tone  of  musing,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  spectator ;  '^  to  go  right 
away,  you  knotw,  iram  •  one's  .business,   that  one   understands, — 

Ilien  he  paused,  and  they  all  paused  with  him,  gazing,  wondering, 
penetrated  to  the  heart  by  l^at  suggestion.  Fr^ik,  who  was  the 
yemigest,  wept  aloud.  Mary  WesUmry,  behind  the  curtain  at  one 
side  of  the  bed,  bnsied  herself,  noiselessly,  in  smoothing  the  bed- 
clothes, and  arranging  the  drapery,  so  as  to  shade  the.  patient's  eyes, 
wi^  trembling  hands,  .and  trembling  lips,  and  tears  that  dropped 
silently  down  her  white  cheeks.  These  two  being  the  youngest  were 
the  most  overcome.  But  there  was  no  hardness  or  coldness  about 
the  bedside  of  the  prosperous  man.  They  had  all  perfect  faith  in 
ium,  and  no  fear  that  he  was  going  out  of  the  world  leaving  any 
tboms  in  their  path.  His  words  seemed  to  them  as  dreams.  Why 
Aould  they  think  badly  of  him  ?  What  could  they  ever  have  to  for- 
give him  2  There  had  never  been  any  mystery  in  the  house,  and  it 
was  easier  to  think  their  father's  mind  was  affected  by  the  approach 
of  death  than  to  believe  in  any  mystery  now. 

Mr.  Benton  died  that  night ;  and  it  was  on  a  very  sad  and  silent 
house  that  the  moon  rose, — the  same  moon  which  he  had  watched 
shining  on  Laurie^s  boat.  Mrs.  Benton,  poor  soul,  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room,  taking  refuge  in  illness,  as  had  been  her  habit  all  her  life, 
with  Mary  nursing  and  weeping  over  her.  Aunt  Lydia,  worn  out 
with  watching,  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  **  all  was  over."  The  lads 
were  left  alone.  They  huddled  together  in  the  library  where  all  the 
Gutters  had  been  dosed,  and  one  lamp  alone  burned  dimly  on  the 
table.  Only  last  night  there  had  still  been  floods  of  light  and  great 
windows  open  to  the  sky.  They  gathered  about  the  table  together, 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  Nothing  could  be  done  that  night.  It  was 
too  soon  to  talk  of  plans,  and  of  their  altered  life.  They  could  not 
read  anjrthing  that  would  have  amused  their  minds ;  that  would  have 
been  a  sin  i^[ainst  the  proprieties  of  grief;  so  the  poor  fellows 
gathered  round  the  dim  lamp,  and  tried  to  talk,  with  now  and  then 
something  that^shoked  them  climbing  into  their  throats. 

*'  Have  you  any  idea  what  he  could  mean  by  that, — about  me, — 
about  it  being  hard  ?"  said  Ben,  resting  his  head  on  both  his  hands, 
and  gazing  steadf&stly  with  two  dilated  eyes  into  the  hght  of  the 
lamp. 

^'I  don't  think  he  could  mean  anything,"  said  Laurie,  '' unless  it 
mus  the  responsibihty.     What,  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

'**Th«e  must  -alwayshave  been  the  nesponsibilitv."  said  Ben. 
*^Be-0pokea8  if  it  were  something  more." 

bb2 
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''His  miud  was  wandering,'*  said  Laurie;  and  then  there  was  a 
long  pause.     It  was  broken  by  Frank  with  a  sadden  ontborst. 

"Ben,  you'll  be  awfully  good  to  poor  mamma,"  cried  the  boy; 
''  she  can't  bear  things  as  we  can."  The  two  elder  ones  held  their 
breath  tightly  when  Frank's  sob  disturbed  the  quiet ; — ^they  were  too 
much  men  to  sob  with  him, — and  yet  there  came  that  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  throat.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  grasp 
each  other's  hands  silently,  not  daring  to  look  into  each  other's  faces, 
and  to  go  to  bed, — to  take  refuge  in  darkness  and  solitude,  and  that 
soft  oblivion  of  sleep,  universal  asylum  of  humanity,  to  which  one 
gains  access  so  easily  when  one  is  young!  Stealthily,  on  tiptoe, 
each  one  of  Mr.  Benton's  sons  paid  a  secret  visit  to  the  dimly-lighted 
room,  all  shrouded  and  covered,  with  faint  puffs  of  night  air  stealiog 
in  like  spirits  through  the  shuttered  windows,  where  their  father  lav 
all  quiet  and  at  rest.  True  tears, — ^genuine  sorrow  was  in  all  their 
hearts ;  and  yet . 

As  each  went  away  with  a  heai*t  strained  and  exhausted  by  the 
first  outburst  of  grief,  something  of  the  new  life  beyond,  somethinj: 
that  breathed  vaguely  across  them  in  the  dark,  like  the  air  from  the 
window,  filled  the  impatient  human  souls  within  them.  The  one  idea 
could  not  retain  undisturbed  possession  even  so  long  as  that.  The 
world  itself  could  no  more  stand  still,  poising  itself  in  its  vast  orbit, 
than  the  spirits  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  not  that  Ben  thought  of  his 
new  wealth,  or  Laurie  of  his  future  freedom ;  but  only  that  a  thrill 
of  the  future  passed  through  them,  as  they  stood  for  this  melancholy 
moment  by  the  death-bed  of  their  past. 

Five  days  passed  thus,  each  of  them  as  long  as  a  year.  Duty  and 
propriety  kept  the  young  men  in-doors,  in  the  languid  stillness ;  or 
if  they  went  out  at  all,  it  was  only  for  a  disconsolate  stroll  throngh 
the  grounds,  on  which,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs,  they 
would  set  out,  sa3ring  little.  The  funeral  relieved  them  from 
the  painful  artificiality  of  this  seclusion.  When  they  met  together 
after  it,  it  was  with  faces  in  which  there  was  neither  fear  nor  hope, 
that  the  sons  of  the  dead  man  appeared.  Their  father  had  always 
been  just  to  them  and  kind,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
he  could  have  been  otherwise  in  the  last  act  of  his  life.  The  persons 
present  were  Mrs.  Ronton,  Mrs.  Westbury,  her  children  Mary  and 
Laurence,  and  the  three  Kenton  boys;  with  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Pounceby, 
and  his  clerk,  and  a  few  old  friends  of  the  family,  who  had  just 
accompanied  them  from  the  grave.  They  all  took  their  places  with- 
out excitement.  He  might  have  left  a  few  legacies,  more  or  less,  hot 
nobody  could  doubt  what  would  be  the  disposal  of  his  principal  pro- 
perty. The  ladies  sat  together,  a  heap  of  moui-nful  crape,  at  one 
end  of  the  room.  The  whole  company  was  quiet,  and  languid,  and 
trustful.  There  was  no  anxiety  in  any  one's  mind, — ^unless,  indeed, 
it  was  in  that  of  Mr.  Pounceby,  who  did  not  look  to  be  at  his  eaec. 
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For  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  he  did  nothing  but  clear  his  throat : 
ihen  he  had  a  blind  pulled  up,  that  he  might  have  light  to  read  by ; 
then  he  pulled  it  down,  because  of  a  gleam  of  the  sun  that  stole  in 
flod  worried  him.  His  task  was  such  that  he  did  not  like  to  begin 
it,  or  to  go  through  it  when  began.  But  with  the  obtuseness  of 
people  who  have  not  their  attention  directed  to  a  subject,  nobody 
notieed  his  confusion  ; — ^he  had  a  cold,  no  doubt,  which  made  him 
clear  his  throat ; — ^he  was  always  fidgety ; — they  were  not  suspicious, 
and  ibimd  nothing  out. 

"I  ought  to  explain  first,"  said  Mr.  Pounceby,  **I  promised  my 
excellent  friend  and  client, — my  late  excellent  client, — ^to  make  a 
little  explanation  before  I  read  what  must  bo  a  painful  document,  in 
some  points  of  view.  Mr.  Ben  Benton,  I  believe  your  father  was 
partienlarly  anxious  that  it  should  be  explained  to  you.  He  sent  for 
me  suddenly  last  week.  It  was,  alas  I  only  on  Friday  morning  that 
1  came  here  by  his  desire.  He  wanted  certain  arrangements  made. 
Boys,"  said  Mr.  Pounceby,  who  was  an  old  friend,  turning  round 
upon  them,  "  I  give  you  my  solenm  word,  had  I  known  how  little  time 
lie  would  have  lived  to  think  it  over,  or  change  again,  if  necessary, 
I  should  never  have  had  any  hand  in  it, — ^nor  would  he, — nor  would 
lie.  Had  he  thought  his  time  was  running  so  short,  he  would  have 
niade  no  change." 

Then  there  ensued  a  little  movement  among  the  boys,  which  showed 
how  correct  their  father's  opinion  of  all  the  three  had  been.  Frank 
l>€Dt  forward  with  a  little  wonder  in  his  face,  poising  in  his  fingers 
a  paper-knife  he  had  picked  up,  and  looked  calmly  on  as  a  spectator ; 
latme  only  woke  up  as  it  were  from  another  ti-ain  of  thought,  and 
turned  his  eyes  with  a  certain  mild  regret  towards  the  lawyer ;  Ben 
^ne,  moved  out  of  his  composure,  rose  up  and  faced  the  man,  who 
aeld,  as  it  seemed,  their  fate  in  his  hands.  ''  Whatever  my  father 
planned  will  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  to  us,"  he  said  firmly.  "  You 
forget  that  we  are  ignorant  what  change  was  made." 

Mr.  Pounceby  shook  his  grizzled  head.  .  "  It  was  a  great  change 
that  was  made,"  he  said ;  **  but  I  will  not  waste  your  time  with 
fiffther  explanation.  As  you  say,  what  your  excellent  father  arranged, 
vill,  I  hope,  be  satisfactory  to  you  all." 

He  began  to  read  now,  but  to  an  audience  much  more  interested 
tian  at  first.  There  was,  of  course,  a  long  technical  preamble,  to 
whkh  Ben  listened  breathlessly,  his  lips  slightly  moving  with  impa- 
tifiue,  and  a  hot  colour  on  his  cheeks,  and  then  the  real  matter  in 
l«ation  came. 

"'Having  been  led  much  to  think  in  recent  days  of  the  difference 
hetwcen  my  sons*  education  and  my  own,  and  having  in  addition  a 
sense  that  without  energy  no  man  ever  made  any  mark  in 

\  vorld,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  after  much  reflection,  to  post- 

ifi  the  distribution  of  my  property  among  my  children  until  seven 
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years  from  the  date  of  my  death.  In  the  meantime  I  appoint  my 
execotoTB:  to  receive  all  my  income  and  revenue  from  whatsoever 
sonrcesy^ — rents,  interest  on  stock,  mortgages,  and  all  other  invest* 
ments,  as  afterwaidi^  described, — and  to  hold  them  in  tntst,  aecnmola- 
ting  at  interest,  until  the  seventh  anniversary  of  my  death,  when  my 
first  wiU  and  testament ^  wlaoh  I  have  deposited  in  the  hands  of*  Mr. 
Pounceby,  shall  be  read,  aad  my  property  distribated  accordmg  to 
the  stipulations  therein  contained. 

'' '  It  is  also  my  desire,  which  I  hereby  request  my  said  executors  to 
carry  out,  that  my  sons  should  receive  respectively  a  yearly  allowance 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  I  do  this  with  the  object  of  affording  to  my 
boys  the  opportunity  of  working  their  own  way,  and  devel(^>ing  their 
own  characters  in  a  struggle  with  the  world,  such  as  every  one  of 
their  kindred  from  the  earliest  time  has  had  to  do,  and  has  done, 
with  a  success  (^  which  their  own  present  position  is  a  proof.  If 
they  shrink  from  the  trial  I  put  upon  them,  they  will  be  the  first  of 
their  name  who  have  ever  done  so.  As  to  the  final  distribution  of  the 
property,  in  order  that  no  untimely  revelation  may  be  made,  I  request 
my  executors  to  retain  my  will  in  their  possession  unopened  until  the 
day  I  have  mentioned, — the  seventh  anniversary  of  my  decease/  " 

Up  to  this  moment  all  the  audience  had  listened  breathless,  with 
a  mixture  of  wonder,  dismay,  and  alarm,  to  this  extraOTdinary 
document.  It  is  a  mild  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that  it  took  them 
by  surprise.  The  boys  themselves  rose  up  one  after  the  other  to 
bear  the  shock  which  came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  bore 
it  like  men,  holding  their  breath,  and  clenching  their  hands  to  give  no 
outward  expression.  Ben  was  the  foremost  of  the  three,  and  it  was 
with  him  that  the  struggle  was  hardest.  His  pride  was  wounded  to 
the  quick,  and  it  was  strong  within  him.  He  was  wounded  too  in  his 
love  and  respect  for  his  father,  of  whose  justice  and  goodness  he  had 
never  for  a  moment  till  now  entertained  a  doubt.  And  then  he  was 
ruined, — so  he  thought.  For  the  first  moment  he  was  stunned  by  the 
blow.  Seven  years !  Half  a  man's  life, — ^half  of  the  brightest  part 
of  his  life, — the  fldwer  and  cream  of  his  existence.  By  this  time 
drei^ims  had  begun  to  steal  into  his  hiBart  unawares, — dreams  haif 
inarticulate  of  the  life  which  his  father's  heir,  the  reigning  Benton 
of  Benton,  would  naturally  lead,  tinged  with  all  tender  regrets,  and 
loyal  to  all  memories,  but  still  his  own  life,  master  of  himself  aad 
his  lands  and  of  the  poeitbn  his  forefathers  had  made  for  him.  It  irwm 
not  possible  that  he  should  be  unaware  that  few  young  men  fam, 
England  would  be  better  endowed,  or  have  a  better  start  urthe ' 
than  he.  Everything  was  open  to  him,— a  political  caieer,  if 
chose,  the  power  of  wealth,  the  thrill  of  independence,  and  aV  i 
hopes*. of  happiness  which  move  a  young  man.  Even  wllSe 
visioos  formed  in  his  mind,  they  w«>re  struck  by  tMa 
realityv  andfaded  away.    He  grew  p«de ;  themosdea  1 
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Iiis  month ;  a  heavy  damp  caime  on  his  forehead.  At  one  time  the 
room  reeled  ronnd  with  him, — ^a  mist  of  pale  eager  faces,  throngh 
which  that  monotonoos  voice  rose.  He  was  the  foremost,  and  he  did 
not  see  his  hrothers.  He  did  not  even  think  of  them,  it  mnst  be 
confessed.     The  blow  waa  hardest  to  him,  and  he  thonght  of  himself. 

When,  however,  the  reading  reached  the  point  at  which  we  have 
slipped,  Mrs.  Westbnry,  forgetting  herself,  rose  np  and  mshed  to  the 
boys,  with  a  sudden  bnrst  of  sobs.  **  Forgive  me! "  she  cried  wildly. 
"  Oh,  boys,  forgive  me  I    I  will  never,  never  forgive  myself! " 

At  this  intermption  Mr.  Poonceby  stopped,  and  all  the  spectators 
tamed  ronnd  surprised.  Then  nature  appeared  in  the  three  young 
men.  Ben  made  a  little  imperative  gesture  with  his  hand.  ''Aunt 
Lydia,  yon  c-an  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he  said ;  **  don't  interrupt 
us.  We  must  not  detain  our  friends.'*  Laurie,  for  his  part,  took 
her  hand,  and  drew  it  through  his  arm.  *'  We  can  have  nothing  to 
forgive  you,"  he  said,  compassionately  supporting  her,  having  more 
insight  tiiaa  t!io  rest.  Fruttli,  glad  for  his  boyish  part  to  be  relieved 
from  this  tetigian  of  intereBi  by  any  incident,  went  and  fetched  her 
u  chair.  **  Hash  !  ^'  he  said,  as  the  sound  of  her  sobbing  died  into 
jt.  half-teTriGed  stULoo^H,     Ami  thus  they  heard  it  out  to  the  end. 

The  interruption  did  tbt-m  all  good.  It  dispersed  the  haze  of 
bewilderment  that  had  gathcrod  round  the  young  men.  The  dust 
of  the  reios  falling  round  tlicm  might  have  blinded  them  but  for  this 
sodden  coll  back  to  tboiLt^clvea^  When  all  was  over,  Ben  had  so  far 
i«coT€red  hlmseLf  its  to  pprak,  though  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof 
of  tils  moaih. 

**  We  arc  much  oblif^ed  to  you  all  for  joining  us  to-day,"  he  said; 
**l  WQ  sure  you  vrill  oxcuso  lay  mother,  and  indeed  all  of  us.  She 
iJS  nrv<?r  very  air  an  f^.  Mr.  Pfumceby,  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  get 
lm£k  to  town  J' 

•*  Bot,  Ben,  my  dejir  foUo^v/'  said  one  of  the  party,  stepping  forward 
aod  fiHMiping  his  hand,  ''stop  n  little.  It  is  not  any  want  of  respect 
to  your  txcelient  father,— bat  it  must  have  been  disease,  you  know. 
SqbIl  tUngs  h:ippen  every  day.  Yon  will  not  accept  this  extraordinary 
xifciSirolc.     He  must  havo  been  out  of  his  mind!" 

"  We  axe  quite  satisfied  %vitli  my  father's  will ;  thanks,"  said  Ben 
|0OOdly,  though  with  a  quiver  of  his  lip,  and  he  looked  round  for  the 
Stwktim^  &t  Hg  brothers.  ^^  Quite  satisfied,"  said  Laurie  once  more, 
inlk  Hint  look  of  compae^sion  which  seemed  uncalled  for  at  the 
U  when  he  himscdf  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  to  be  compas- 
'*  Quite  eatififled/'  echoed  Frank  steadUy,  with  wonder  in  his 
47««.    Than  Mi*  Ponncijbj  interposed. 

**llr-  Eei^ton  waa  of  perft^cLly  sound  mind  when  he  executed  this 
jocaioeait"  hs  ^aid*.  *^I  w^is  with  him  nearly  all  day,  and  went 
Ikmogh  a  great  den]  of  basinces.  I  never  saw  him  more  clear  and 
.faiHioc^A^ike*     On  IhtLt  powt  nothing  can  be  said." 
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**  Nothing  must  be  said  on  any  point,"  said  Bon  quickly.    "My 

brothers  and  myself  are  satisfied.     My  father  had  a  perfect  right . 

I  would  rather  not  enter  into  the  subject.  Wo  are  much  obliged  to 
our  friends  all  the  same." 

And  thus  all  remark  was  peremptorily  cut  short.  The  neighbours 
dispersed,  carrying  all  over  the  country  the  news  of  poor  Benton's 
extraordinary  will ;  of  how  he  must  have  lost  his  head ;  and  that  Ben 
and  the  other  boys  were  Quixotic  enough  not  to  dispute  it.  It  was 
monomania,  people  said ;  and  everybody  knew  that  monomaniacs  were 
sound  on  all  points  but  one.  Before  nightfall  there  had  arisen  a  body 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Renton  had  long  been  mad  on  this 
subject.  One  man  remembered  something  he  had  said  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  another  man  on  a  second.  He  had  been  mad  about  his 
family ;  and  the  boys  must  be  mad,  too,  to  bear  it.  These  reports, 
however,  did  not  break  the  stillness  which  had  fallen  on  the  Manor. 
— a  stillness  almost  more  blank  than  that  of  death.  The  sobs  of  two 
women,  one  weeping  faintly  over  her  boys*  disappointment,  the  other 
wildly  in  self-reproach,  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  cahn 
of  the  house.  The  boys  themselves  were  stunned,  and  for  that  day, 
at  least,  had  not  the  heart  to  say  a  word. 


CHAPTER  nL 

TIIC   NEW   CABEEB. 

It  was  twenty-four  hours  before  the  brothers  met  to  consult  over 
their  darkened  prospects.  Their  mother  could  kiss  and  weep  over 
them,  but  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  direct  or  guide  her  boys. 
Such  faint  idea  as  she  had  in  her  mind  was  of  a  kind  which  would 
have  entirely  defeated  their  father's  purpose.  **  Never  mind,  my 
darling  boy,"  she  had  said  soothingly  to  her  eldest  son,  though  he 
was  already  a  bearded  man,  with  the  stem  Renton  lines  of  resolution 
about  his  mouth.  The  poor  little  woman  knew  no  better  than  to 
console  him  as  if  he  had  lost  a  toy.  **  We  can  go  on  living  at  Renton 
all  the  same.  I  shall  only  have  you  so  much  the  longer.  We  shall 
only  want  a  little  more  economy,  my  dear,**  she  said.  **  Perhaps 
that  was  what  your  dear  papa  meant.  He  knew  how  lonely  I  would 
be.  Why  can't  we  all  live  together  as  we  have  done  ?  I  have 
enough  for  you  all  by  my  settlement,  and  I  am  to  keep  Renton ;  and 
when  the  seven  years  are  past,  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  think 

of  marrying.     I  should  not  be  against  you  travelling or  an3rthing. 

Ben,  my  dear  boy,'*  the  poor  mother  added  faltering,  seeing  the 
sternness  on  his  face. 

«*No,  mother  dear,**  said  her  son.     «*No.     What  you  have  is  for 
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Toorself.    Wc  shall  all  come  to  see  yoa ;  but  we  are  not  such  mean 
creatures  as  to  live  on  yon.     Besides,  that  was  not  what  he  meant." 
"Then  what  did  he  mean  ?  **  said  Mrs.  Renton.     **  Oh,  boys,  that 
I  shonld  be  driven  to  blame  yonr  dear  papa  !     What  could  ho  mean 
if  it  was  not  to  keep  you  a  little  longer  with  me  ?  '* 

"He  meant  to  put  us  on  our  mettle,"  said  Laurie;  "and  he 
was  right.  We  would  be  a  set  of  sad  lazy  fellows  if  we  stayed  on 
here.  We*ll  come  and  see  you,  mamma,  as  Ben  says.  Don't  cry. 
We  none  of  us  want  to  marry,  thank  heaven  ! — at  least,"  said  Laurie 
thoQghtfully,  "  I  hope  so  ;  that  complication  is  spared  at  least." 

"  Dear  boys,  it  is  so  much  better  you  should  not  marry  too  soon," 
said  Mrs.  Renton,  dr3ring  her  soft  eyes.  ''He  must  have  been 
thinking  of  that.  Oh,  believe  me,  Ben,  my  own  boy,  it  will  turn  out 
aU  for  the  best!" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Ben,  with  the  sigh  of  submission  perforce, 
and  he  went  away  with  his  own  thoughts ;  Laurie  followed  him  after 
a  little  interval ;  and  Frank,  upon  whom  the  shock  had  fallen  more 
lightly,  stayed  with  his  mother  to  amuse  and  cheer  her.  But  they 
all  met  in  the  library  in  the  afternoon  to  have  a  consultation  over 
their  fate.  They  were  brothers  in  misfortune, — a  bond  almost  as 
strong  as  that  of  nature.  It  hurt  their  pride  to  go  over  the  ground 
with  any  other  creature,  even  their  mother,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  a  hundred  suggestions  as  to  their  father's  meaning.  But  among 
themselves  they  were  safe,  and  could  speak  freely,  with  the  con- 
seionsness  of  having  the  same  meaning,  the  same  impulse,  the  same 
pride.  They  never  discussed  the  will,  but  accepted  it  proudly,  owing 
it  io  themselves,  as  their  father's  sons,  to  make  no  question.  Already 
^leir  hearts  had  risen  a  little  from  the  blank  depression  of  the  previous 
sight.    It  was  Frank  who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  shall  do,"  he  said  with  the  rapid  decision  of 
Toath.  Frank  had  never  been  thought  clever,  though  he  was  reason- 
able and  high-spirited ;  and,  consequently,  the  decision  to  him  was 
a  less  complicated  business.  ''  I  shall  exchange  into  the  line,  and  go 
to  India  if  I  can.  More  fun,"  said  the  young  soldier,  tr3dng  hard  for 
his  old  gaiety,  though  there  was  still  the  gleam  of  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
"and  better  pay." 

**  Well,  that  is  easily  settled,"  said  Laurie ;  "  and  I  think  very 
sensibly  too.  Only  one  thing  we  ought  to  think  of.  Whatever  the 
oUiers  may  decide  upon,  let  one  of  us  always  be  at  hand  for  the  sake 
of  my  poor  mother.  He  always  took  such  care  of  her.  She  wants 
to  have  one  of  us  to  refer  to.  We  might  take  it  in  turns,  you 
know—" 

'*  All  right,"  said  Frank,  to  whom,  if  he  carried  out  his  own  plan, 
neh  a  turn  would  be  simply  impossible ;  but  the  boy  did  not  think  of 
tttt  As  for  Ben,  he  was  very  hard  at  work  considering  his  own 
ptoUem,  and  knitting  his  brows. 
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''^We  arc  like  tke  three  princes  ia  the  fairy  tales,"  saidljamie, 
*^  sent  ont  to  find, — ^^^^iiai  ? — a  shawl  that  mil  pass  through  a  nng,  or 
a  iittle  dog  in  a  nntshelL  That  was  to  decide  which  should  reign, 
though.     I  h(^e  oor  prohation  does  not  include  so  much." 

'^  I  have  made  up  my  mind  it  does,"  said  Ben;  with  a  darker  com* 
traction  of  his  brows;  <<  it  would  be  unmeaning  else.  When  the 
seven  years  are  overrwe  shidl  be  judged  according  to  our  works.  It*s 
rather  a  startling. realisation,,  you  know.'* 

**^01d  fellow,'*  said  Laurie  hastily,  "  of  course  I  stand  up  for  my 
father*s  will  through  thick  and  thin;  but  will  or  no  vdll,  you  know 
Frank  and  me  too  well  to  think  either  of  us  would  ever  take  your 


"  I  should  hope  so,"  said  young  Frank,  leaning  half  over  the  table 
in  his  eagerness.     **  Ben  can't  think  us  such  cads  as  that." 

<<I  don't  think  you  cads,"  said  Ben ;  ''but  I  shall  stand  by  the 
will,  whatever  it  is.  1*11  fight  for  my  birthri^t,.  of  course ;  but  since 
we  are  placed  in  this  position,  Laurie,  it^s  of  no  use  talking.  He  that 
wins  must  have.     I  shall  stand  by  that.** 

"  Well,**  said  Laurence,  "it  ia  easy  to  tell  which  is  most  likely  to 
win ;  so  we  need  not  dispute  about  it  beforehand.  The  thing  in  the 
meantime  is, — what  to  do  ?  I  wonder  how  the  fellow  set  to  work 
who  had  the  ten  talents.  As  for  me,  I  am  the  unlucky  soul  -^^iSih. 
one.  You  need  not  say  psha !  so  impatiently.  We  have  got  into 
the  midst  of  the  parables,^  and  may  as  well  take  example ** 

''The  question  is,**  said  Ben^  "not  what  we  have  got  into  the 
midst  of;  but  what  you  mean  to  do  ?  *' 

Laurie  shrugged  his  shoi^ers.  "  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  talk 
than  to  do  anything  else,"  he  said,  "  f <Mr  me  at  least.  I  suppose  I 
must  take  to  art.  You  need  not  tell  me  I  have  no  genins,"  he 
added,  with  a  slight  flush...  "I  know  that  well  enough.  But 
what  else  can  I  take,  to?  MeraHsiBg  is  not  a  trade;  or  at  least 
if  it  is,  it*g  overstocked;  and  J  >  can't  moralise  on  paper.  I  must  %o 
in  for  illustrations  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Undignified^  perhi^,  hot 
how  canci  help  it  ?     ThorO'  is^neihing  else  I  can  do.** 

"  A  fellow*. wil^  a  university  education^  And  as.  good  blood  in  his 
veins  as  any  in  England,"  said  Ben,  with  a  little  impatience^  "  might 
surely  do  better  than  that.** 

'*What  good  will  my  bl€od;do  me  ?'*  said  Laurie.  "Get  me  a 
few  invitaticms,  peihi^as.  And  as  fDr  a  university  education, — ^I  mi^t 
take  pnpila,  if  I  had  not  forgottea  most  of  what  I*ve  learned;  or  I 
might  take  orders ;  or  I  mi^  go  and  eat  my  terms  at  the  Temple. 
And  what  would  any  of  these  three  things  do  for  me  ?  Fellows  that 
have. meant  it  all  their  lives  would,  of  coarse,  do  better  than  a  fellow 
who.  never  .meant  it'tillinow.  No;  I  hav^  a  iittle  taste  for  art,  if  I 
have,  not  much  talent.  I  might  turn  pictnre^dealer^  perhaps^  DonH 
look  so  black,  Ben.     A  man  must  make  use  of  what  faculty. he  has.'* 
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Aflerthat  there  was  a  pause,  for  Laurie  did  not  care  to  pnt  the 
6«Bu»  inqiiiry  which  he  had  jast  answered,  to  his  elder  brother.  And 
Ben  did  not  yolonteer  any  information  ahont  the  part  he  meant  to 
take.  Ben  eonld  not  evaporate  is  talk,  as  Laurie  could.  He  coold 
not  make  np  his  mind  to  his  fate,  and  adc^t  himself  to  circumstances. 
Huyo^  his  pride  had  forbidden  him  any  straggle  against  his  father's 
will,  yet  in  his  heart  he  was  embittered  against  his  father.  There 
wfts  injastice  in  it.  Of  course,  he  repeated  to  himself,  fellows  who 
bftd  meant  it  all  their  lives  mast  do  better  than  fellows  who  only 
began  to  mean  it  in' necessity.  Laurie  was  rig^t  so  far.  And  under 
this  frightfal  disadvantage  their  father,  of  his  own  will,  had  placed 
them:.  fVask  had  a  profession,  and  might  be  not  much  the  worse. 
'Baak  Ben  himaelf  had  been  brought  up  to  be  heir  of  Benton.  His 
heart  grew  hard  within  him  as  he  thought  it  all  over.  It  seemed  to 
hisi  that  if  he  had  known  it  from  the  beginning  he  would  not  have 
cttced.  Tbb  would  have  gone  in  for  anyliiing, — what  did  it  matter? — 
professional  work,  or  trade,  or  anything,  so  long  as  he  started  fair, 
and  had  the  same  advantages  as  his  neighbours.  Now  he  must  thrust 
himself  into  something  which  was  already  full  of  legitimate  com- 
petitors. He  sat  and  looked  into  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  took  no 
notice  of  his  brothers.  But  their  fate  added  an  aggravation  to  his 
own.  Frank  was  not  so  bad ;  it  made  less  difference  to  Frank  than 
to  any  of  them.  An  officer  in  a  marching  regiment  was  as  good  a 
gottleman  as  a  Guardsman.  But  Laurie  a  poor  artist,  and  himself 
be  could  not  tell  what  I     The  thought  galled  him  to  the  heart. 

**  And,  Ben,  what  shall  you  do  ?  "  said  Frank.  '*  We  have  told  you, 
and  yon  ought  to  tell  us.  I  don't  suppose  you  mean  to  stay  on  with 
izBunma.     What  shall  you  do  ?  *' 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  Ben,  with  a  sudden  descent  into  the  depths 
<A  d^pondeney.  He  had  almost  wept  as  he  spoke.  One  had  his 
profession,  the  oiher  at  least  a  taste,  if  nothing  more.  Poor  Ben, 
the  firsUN>in,  had  no  speciality.  He  might  have  been  a  political  man, 
wiftk  a  hand  in  the  government  of  his  country,  or  he  might  have  been 
a  farmer,  or  he  might  have  gone  to  Calcutta,  as  Dick  Westbury  had 
dcme;  whereas,  now,  at  five-and-twenty,  he  could  not  tell  what 
to  do. 

"  Kevef  mind,  yoHfU  do  the  best  of  us  all ; — ^you  were  always  the 
ekireceBt  of  us  all^"  said  Frank,  shocked  at  his.  brother^s  dejected 
looks ;  and  then  it  flashed  across  them  what  their  father  had  said,  that 
iimooid  be  most  hard  upon.  Ben; 

^*His  yoa  who  have  the  ten  talents,"  said  Laurie^  **  and  Frank 
^as-ilib.iive;  ajad  you  will  go  a;wB,y  one  to  your  farm,  and. the  other 
t»^jfO0i  merehaadise, — ^isnt't  that  how  the  story  runs ? — ^while  I  am 
i:iA  my  napkim  Or,  if  that  is  too  serious  for  you,  let's 
^on^e  other;  side.  But  whatever  you  do,  beware  of  the  old 
[  ifffaaanweare  all  eure  to  meet  as  we  set  out,  who  will  ask  us 
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to  help  lior,  and  give  as  three  gifts.  I  shall  keep  a  very  sharp  look 
out  for  that  old  woman,"  said  Laurie,  breaking  the  spell  of  stillness, 
and  getting  up.  **  Laugh  at  it  ?  Yes,  I  am  trying  to  laugh  a  httle. 
Would  you  rather  I  should  cry  ?  *'  he  said,  turning  upon  his  brother, 
with  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes.  It  was  a  question  which  it  would 
be.  They  were  all  at  this  point,  standing  upon  the  alternative,  between 
such  poor  laughter  as  might  be  possible  and  bitter  tears. 

All  this  sad  and  wonderful  overthrow  had  come  from  Mrs.  West- 
bury 's  indiscreet  taunts  to  her  brother  upon  the  up-bringing  of  his 
sons.  If  that  could  have  been  any  comfort  to  them,  their  Aunt  Lydia 
was  very  miserable.  They  had  never  allowed  her  to  finish  her  con- 
fession, and  her  heart  was  very  sore  over  the  injustice  that  had  been 
done  them.  That  same  night  she  stole  to  Ben's  door,  and  would 
have  wept  over  him  had  that  been  possible.  She  was  not  an  unkind 
or  hard-hearted  woman.  It  had  been  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  her  to 
contrast  her  nephew's  idleness  with  the  Ronton  traditions ;  bat  she 
was  a  true  Ronton,  strong  in  her  sense  of  justice,  and  there  was 
nothing  she  would  not  have  done  for  them  now. 

"  Ben,  let  me  speak  to  you,"  she  said.  **  I  did  not  mean  it,— far 
from  that,  heaven  knows !  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cut  out 
first.  I  know  it  would  go  against  you  to  admit  such  a  thing  if 
any  one  else  said  it ;  but,  Ben,  your  father  could  not  have  been  in 
his  right  senses.     He  never  could  have  done  it,  if  he  had  known." 

<*It  is  a  question  I  can't  discuss  with  you.  Aunt  Lydia,"  s&id 
Ben,  standing  at  the  open  door  and  barring  her  entrance.  "I 
think  you  are  mistaken.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  anything  pn 
said." 

"Ben,  I  know  it!"  said  Mrs.  Westbury.  **I  could  not  bemiF- 
taken.  Let  me  come  in,  and  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  done  on  Friday, 
and  that  unfortunate  conversation  was  on  Thursday  night.  He  was 
very  snappish  to  poor  Laurie  when  we  went  back  to  the  lawn ; — ^but, 
oh,  if  I  could  have  known  what  was  to  follow  it !  Ben,  I  must  come 
in  and  speak  to  you  ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  You  know,  there 
is  our  Dick " 

**  Yes,"  said  Ben.  He  had  to  let  her  in,  though  he  did  it  with  an 
ill  grace.  He  placed  his  easy-chair  for  her,  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  table,  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  He  would  not  countenance 
or  encourage  her  to  remain  by  sitting  down,  but  stood  with  his 
candle  in  his  hand,  a  most  unwilling  host. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,"  said  Aunt  Lydia,  **  and  you  have  reason. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  about  Dick.  K  your  father  had  made  this 
move  at  the  right  time,  it  is  you  who  should  have  gone  to  Calcutta. 
Ben.  You  have  the  best  right.  My  boy  only  went,  as  it  were,  to  fill 
your  place ;  and  he  ought  to  give  it  up  to  you  now.  Of  course  it  was 
to  my  brother  he  owed  the  appointment.  I  don't  say  Dick  should 
come  home  ;  but  he  has  made  some  money  and  some  friends ;  and,  I 
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think,  he  might  do  something  for  himself  still,  in  another  way,  instoa^I 
of  taking  yoor  place/* 

**  It  is  nonsense  to  call  it  my  place,"  said  Ben. 

"I  don*t  think  it  is  nonsense;  for  my  part,  I  think  of  justice," 
said  Mrs.  Westbury.  **  It  would  have  been  yours,  had  you  been 
sent  off  six  or  seven  years  ago,  as  you  ought  to  have  been.  Yes, 
I  say  as  you  ought  to  have  been,  Ben,  like  aU  the  Rontons.  None 
of  as  were  ever  fine  gentlemen.  The  men  always  worked  before  they 
took  their  ease,  and  the  women  always  managed  and  saved  in  our 
house ;  but  you  should  not  be  turned  out  now,  when  you  were  not 
brought  up  to  it.  Ben,  my  brother  was  very  cross  to  me  that  Thurs- 
day night.  It  was  not  him,  poor  fellow,  it  was  illness  that  was 
working  on  him.  He  was  not  in  his  right  mind ;  and  the  will  ought 
to  be  broken." 

"  I  can*t  have  you  say  this,"  said  Ben.  "  I  can't  let  anybody  say 
ii  Aunt  Lydia,  we  had  better  not  discuss  the  question.  We  have 
all  made  up  our  minds  to  my  father's  will,  such  as  it  is." 

"  Then  you  are  very  foolish  boys,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury ;  **  when  I, 
who  would  stand  up  for  him  in  reason  or  out  of  reason,  tell  you  so ! 
Your  father's  good  name  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  me  as  it  is  to 
you.     There  never  was  a  Benton  like  that  before ;  but  still  if  it  was 

to  stand  in  the  way  of  justice !    And  about  Dick.     You  ought  to 

write  to  him  at  once,  to  tell  him  he  is  to  look  out  for  something  else 
for  himself,  and  that  you  mean  to  take  your  own  place." 

*'  I  shall  never  go  to  Calcutta,"  said  Ben  shortly. 

"  Then  what  will  you  do  ?  "  said  his  aunt.  **  You  can't  live  on  two 
hundred  a  year,— at  least  you  were  never  meant  to  live  on  it, — ^you 
know  that.  And  you  can't  live  on  your  mother.  Unless  you  are 
going  out  to  India  what  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

"I  shall  find  something  to  do,"  said  Ben  briefiy;  and  then  ho 
softened  a  little.  *'  I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind,"  he  said.  ''  I  am  sure 
you  always  meant  to  be  kind ;  but  I  can't  do  any  of  the  things  you  pro- 
pose. I  can  neither  question  my  father's  will,  nor  live  on  my  mother, 
nor  turn  out  Dick.  Let  him  make  the  best  of  it.  I  should  think  ho 
had  got  the  worst  over  now.  And  don't  blame  yourself.  I  don't 
think  you  were  to  blame.  There  must  have  been  some  foundation  to 
work  on  in  my  father's  thoughts ;  and  it  is  done ;  and  I  will  never  ixy 
to  undo  it.  We  must  all  make  the  best  of  it  now.  Will  you  do  one 
thing  to  please  me,  Aunt  Lydia  ?  Let  Mary  be  with  my  mother  as 
much  as  you  can  spare  her.     She  will  feel  it  when  we  are  all  gone." 

"I  will  do  anything  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  melted  to 
tears.  *'  Oh,  to  think  I  should  have  done  you  so  much  harm,  and  be 
so  powerless  to  do  you  any  good  1  But,  Ben,  you  have  not  told  me 
wh&t  you  are  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  know,"  said  Ben  abruptly.  He  could  not  come 
to  any  decision.     His   aunt   left  him  reluctantly  when  they  had 
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reached  this  pomi,  thinldiig,  notwithstanding  her  compnnetion,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  that  if  his  petition  ahontMaiy  meant 
any  special  regard  for  her,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  give  hin  her 
child.  '^  He  will  make  his  way/*  she  said  to  herself;  *'  he  wiEmake 
his  way."  It  was  hecaose  he  was  a  little  hard  and  stem  in  his  doirB- 
fall  that  she  thought  so  well  of  him ;  and  her  feelings  were  \aj 
different  as  she  went  prowling  through  the  passages  in. her  dressmg* 
gown  to  knock  at  Laurie's  door.  Poor  Laurie !  nobody  entertained 
any  such  confidence  about  him. 

When  Mrs.  Westbury  paused  at  Laurie's  door  he  waa  seated  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands  before  his  table,  on  which  lay  the  ruins, soto 
speak,  of  various  youthful  hopes.  Though  he  had  said  so  confidcDtiy 
that  none  of  them  wanted  to  marry,  yet  there  were  one  or  two  notes  on 
the  table  before  him,  in  a  woman's  hand,  which  he  had  been  looking 
over,  poor  boy,  with  a  certain  tightening  of  his  heart.  And  tiiere 
were  hopes  too  of  another  kind  ;  plans  for  travel,  plans  for  such  study 
as  suited  his  mind,  which  it  had  been  his  delight  to  form  for  -some 
time  past,  and  which  he  had  so  little  doubt  of  persuadiog  his  father 
to  let  him  carry  out.  His  little  maps  and  calculations  lay  before 
him,  all  huddled  together.  That  chapter  of  his  life  was  over.  He 
could  smile  at  the  change  when  they  were  all  together,  to  help  the 
others  to  bear  it ;  but  grief,  and  disappointment,  and  downfall  all  M 
upon  him  with  additional  force  when  he  was  alone.  His  eyes  were 
wet  when  he  sprang  up  at  Aunt  Lydia's  summons,  nnd  shouted  a 
'<  Come  in,"  which  was  as  cheerful  as  he  could  make  it^  sweeping  his 
papers  away  as  he  did  so  into  the  open  drawer  of  his  table.  He 
thought  it  was  one  of  his  brothers,  perhaps  Ben,  come  to  get  some 
comfort  from  his  lighter  heart.  When  Mrs.  Westbury  came  in  he 
was  taken  aback,  poor  fellow ;  but  Laurie  was  too  tender-hearted  to 
be  anything  but  kind  to  his  aunt.  He  cast  down  a  heap  of  hoob, 
which  were  occupying  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the  room,  and 
made  a  place  for  her,  glad  to  turn  away  his  face  for  the  moment  nd 
conceal  the  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  these  tears  would  not  be  concealed. 
They  kept  springing  up  again,  though  he  kept  them  from  falling ;  and 
though  he  smiled,  and  began  cheerfully,  **  Well,  Aunt  Lydia ! "  there 
was  a  sufficiently  melancholy  tone  in  both  voice  and  face. 

*'  We  shall  be  going  away  to-morrow,  Laurie,'*  said  Mrs.  Westbny, 
*^  and  I  could  not  go  without  speaking  to  you.  Oh,  what  a  week  this 
has  been  I     When  I  think  that  it  was  only  last  Thursday  night " 

*'  Don't  speak  of  it,  please,"  said  Laurie ;  '^  one  has  need  of  all  one's 
strength.  It  is  bad  enough,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  wish 
you  were  not  going  away.  I  thought  Mary  would  stay  with  Jny 
mother.    How  is  she  to  get  on  when  we  are  all  goae  ?  " 

"  I  might  leave  Mary,  for  a  little,"  said  Mrs.  Westbuiy  doaht- 
fully;  **  and  then  we  shall  be  close  by  at  Ihe  Cottage,  whore  your 
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mother  can  send  for  us  when  she  pleases.  Ah,  Laurie,  if  you  had 
only  had  a  sister  of  your  own  !  '* 

"If  we  had  only  had  a  great  many  things !  *'  said  Laurie,  vn\h  an 
attempt  at  a  smile ;  '^  hut,  as  for  that,  Mary  is  as  good  as  a  sister.  I 
never  knew  the  difference.  I  think  she  is  tho  hest  creature  in  tiie 
world." 

"Yes,"  said-Annt  Lydia,  looking  at  him  keenly,  with  an  inspection 
very  diff<N%nt  from  lier  manner  to  Ben ;  **  she  is  a  good  girl ;  but  you 
always  used  to  quarrel,  Laurie.  I  did  not  think  she  was  so  much  to 
you. 

"  She  always  thought  me  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,"  said  Laurie, 
with  a  little  laugh,  "  like  most  other  people.  I  must  show  you  now, 
if  I  can,  that  IVe  got  some  mettle  in  me.  But,  Aunt  Lydia,  you  have 
not  come  to  say  good-bye  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury ;  and  then  she  made  a  pause.  "  I  can't 
rest,  Laurie ;  I  can't  keep  quiet,  and  see  you  all  in  trouble^ — when 
iiismy  &ult!" 

"That  is  nonsense,"  said  Laurence  decidedly.  ''You  may  be 
quite  sure  it  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  for  some  time ;  and 
quite  right,  too,"  the  young  man  added  bravely.  **  How  could  we 
ever  have  known  what  stuff  we  were  made  of  else  ?  If  there  is  any 
good  in  being  a  Benton,  as  you  have  so  often  told  us,  now  is  the  time 
for  it  to  show." 

"Oh,  Laurie,"  said  his  aunt  weeping,  "that  is  what  breaks  my 
heart.  You  have  not  a  chance  now,  with  the  up-bringing  you  have 
had,  and  your  poor  mother's  soft  ways, — not  a  chance  !  If  my  brother 
had  only  thought  in  time.  This  will  could  never  stand  if  it  was 
broQght  into  a  court  of  justice.  He  could  not  be  in  his  right  mind. 
Ben  would  not  listen  to  me  when  I  said  so ;  but  I  must  speak  to 
you." 

"  You  shall  speak  to  me  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  Laurie,  with 
his  mother's  soft  ways,  "  but  not  on  that  subject.  It  is  sacred  for 
ns,  whatever  other  people  may  think.  And  after  all,  you  know,"  he 
said  with  a  smije,  "  it  is  but  for  seven  years.  I  shall  only  be  about 
thirty  at  the  end  of  the  trial ; — quite  a  boy ! " 

"  Quite  a  boy  1 "  said  Aunt  Lydia  very  seriously ;  "  but  still  I  can't 
bear  it.  And,  Laurie,  though  you  are  the  least  like  a  Benton  of  any 
of  them,  I  have  always  been  the  fondest  of  you  I " 

"  Thanks,  dear  aunt,"  said  the  young  man,  and  he  kissed  her,  and 
led  her  half  resisting  to  her  own  room.  "  All  this  excitement  and 
^mnt  of  rest  will  upset  you,"  he  said  to  her  tenderly;  "and,  Aunt 
Lydia,  don't  say  anything  to  Frank." 

Laurie  went  back  to  his  musings  and  his  papers  when  she  had 
made  him  this  promise ; — and  Mrs.  Westbury  had  a  good  cry  over  the 
irhole  miserable  business.     "Upset  me  I"  she  said  to  herself,  "as 
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if  I  was  a  woman  like  his  moiher  to  be  upset !     Oh,  if  I  could  but  do 
jiny thing  for  these  poor  boys ! " 

But  at  the  same  time  she  was  glad  in  her  heart  that  Laurie  thought 
of  Mary  only  as  his  sister.  A  mother  has  to  consider  everything ; 
and  that  could  never  have  been, — though  it  was  a  different  thing  with 
Ben. 

These  preliminaries  being  told,  and  the  singular  and  unexpected 
nature  of  this  family  crisis  fully  explained,  the  historian  of  the  Rentot 
family  feels  justified  in  proceeding  with  this  narrative  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  three  boys,  and  their  adventures  in  the  big  changed  world, 
upon  which  they  were  launched  so  abruptly.  They  dl  left  the 
Manor  together,  on  a  sultry  September  day,  just  the  day  on  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  would  have  been  off  to  shoot  grouse, 
or  to  climb  Mont  Blanc.  Their  mourning  prevented  such  invitations 
as  even  in  their  changed  fortune  they  would  certainly  have  received, 
and  the  shock  was  so  fresh  on  all  of  them  that  pleasure-making  of 
any  kind  would  have  been  impossible.  They  went  out  as  if  they  had 
been  putting  to  sea,  each  man  in  his  own  bark,  with  no  very  sure 
compass  or  chart  to  rely  on,  and  with  minds  braced  high  by  resolution, 
but  altogether  unprepared  for  the  trial,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
labour.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  them  that  their  ideas  were  so 
utterly  vague  and  undefined  touching  the  rocks  and  shoals  and 
dangerous  passages  that  lay  in  their  way. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     ELDEST     SON. 

The  young  men  separated  when  they  left  the  Manor, — one  to  his 
farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandise,  as  Laurie  said.  It  is  our 
bosinees  at  the  present  moment  to  follow  only  the  elder.  Ben 
went  back  to  his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  his  personal  head-quarters, 
though  he  did  not  occupy  them  for  more  than  three  months  in  the 
year.  Though  he  was  called  Ben,  his  name  was  the  solemn  family 
name  of  Benedict.  It  suited  him  better  than  the  contraction.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  in  the  way  of  taking  things  very 
much  in  earnest, — ^too  much  in  earnest  some  people  thought*  The 
fiishion  of  the  period  had  accustomed  him  to  the  light  outward  appear- 
ance and  pretence  of  general  indifference  common  to  his  kind ;  but  in 
bis  heart  he  was  not  indifferent  to  anything.  He  had  felt  his  advan- 
tiges  keenly,  taking  all  the  more  anxious  care  that  no  one  should 
Buspect  him  of  doing  so ;  and  he  felt  his  downfall  now,  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  He  went  back  to  London,  which  seemed  the  only  place 
to  go  to  in  the  emergency.  He  had  been  on  a  pleasant  visit  at  a 
pleasant  house  when  the  caU  came  to  his  father's  death-bed.  Now, 
in  September,  when  he  had  not  a  friend  remaining  in  town,  he  took 
kb  solitary  way  there,  and  went  to  the  handsome,  forlorn  rooms,  the 
wry  rent  of  which  would  now  have  swallowed  up  so  great  a>  part 
of  his  income.  He  went  in  listlessly,  amid  all  the  tokens  of  his 
ionner  life,  almost  hating  the  signs  of  a  luxury  so  far  beyond  his 
aeans.  Ben  had  taste  as  well  as  Laurie,  though  in  a  different  way. 
Bob  chambers  were  furnished  daintily,  as  became  a  man  accustomed 
to  ^end  as  he  pleased  and  spare  nothing.  It  had  always  been  a 
Utaiott  to  Mr.  Benton's  practical  eye,  that  his  son's  knick-knacks 
.-MnaUkmck-knacks  of  a  Uioroughly  saleable  kind, — things  which  had 
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a  real  value ;  and  the  same  thought,  as  he  entered,  brought  a  smilo 

upon  Ben's  face.     **I   shall  make  some  money  out  of  the  d d 

trash,*'  he  said  to  himself  bitterly,  thrusting  away  with  his  foot  a  little 
graceful  gueridon,  on  which  stood  a  Sevres  dejeuner  service.  The 
toy  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  that  he  put  out  his  hand  by 
instinct  to  save  it.  Then, — if  the  reader  will  not  despise  him  for  it, — it 
must  be  allowed  that  Ben  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  did  something 
equivalent  to  what  a  woman  would  have  done  had  she  cried.  He 
muttered  ill  things  of  himself  under  his  breath, — ^he  called  himself 
a  confounded  fool  to  risk  by  his  ill- temper  anything  that  might  brinj: 
him  the  money  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of, — and  then  he  coveretl 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  felt  a  sudden  contraction  in  his  throat. 
He  had  nobody  to  appeal  to,  nobody  to  consult.  He  had  the  problem 
of  life  to  resolve  for  himself  as  he  best  could,  and  he  had  lost  a 
father  whom  he  loved,  not  a  week  before.  All  these  thoughts  came 
over  him  as  he  went  into  his  old  rooms,  where  all  his  favourite  pos- 
sessions were.  Of  course,  neither  the  rooms  nor  their  ornaments 
could  be  retained.  All  that  Ben  could  pretend  to  now  was  of  a  much 
humbler  description ;  but  he  would  not  hand  over  to  another  even  the 
pain  of  putting  things  in  order,  and  making  ready  for  the  final  sacrifice. 
His  servant  would  have  to  be  given  up  too.  He  had  not  the  meajis 
of  hiring  help  to  do  anything  that  he  could  do  for  himself.  Hence- 
forward he  would  have  to  learn  to  do  things  for  himself,  and  here  was 
the  first  thing  to  do. 

It  is  true  that  he  would  have  given  up  these  same  rooms  without 
a  pang  for  various  other  reasons ; — had  he  been  going  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  house   in  Berkeley    Square,  which  now,  he  supposed, 
would  either  be  let  or  shut  up ; — had  he  been  going  abroad,  or  indeed, 
for  almost  any  other  reasonable  cause ; — just  as  the  people  wonkl  do 
who  break  their  hearts  over  the  hall,  or  rectory,  or  deceased  £atherV 
house,  which  they  would  have  abandoned  joyfully  a  dozen  times  in 
£13  many  years,  had  a  pleasant  chance  come  in  their  way.     It  was  iiM> 
wreck  of  circumstance  surrounding  this  change  which  wounded  Ben  ; 
the  breaking  up  of  all  his  habits,  and  failure  of  ever3rthing  he  bad 
been  used  to.     When  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little,  he  took  a 
disconsolate  stroll  through  the  rooms,  and  reckoned  up  what  lus 
things  had  cost  him ; — his  pictures, — some  of  which  were  copies  pieload 
up  abroad,  and  some  chef-d'oeuvres  of  young  artists  at  home,  wkieh 
Laurie  had  persuaded  him  to  give  good  prices  for ; — the  cabinete  lie 
had  attained  after  unexampled  efforts  at  Lady  Bertram's  sale,- 
choice  little  collection  of  old  Dresden, — even  his  pipes  and  his  ^ 
and  a  hundred  other  trifles,  which,  when  he  counted  them 
cost  heaps  of  money.     Some  of  them,  alas !  were  not  eT6n  | 
which  was  the  worst  sting  of  alL     Ben  had  been  in  debt  1 
and  cared  little  enough,  perhaps  too  little  for  it.    He  huk 
weight  of  wealth  behind  him,  and  that  he  could  pay  kisi 
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oni  much  difficulty  when  be  ehose  to  make  the  effort.  Bnt  now 
everything  was  changed.  It  is  only  when  debt  becomes  a  necessity 
that  it  is  a  burden.  He  felt  it  now,  dragging  him  down,  as  it  were 
stariog  into  bis  face,  hemming  him  in.  Debt  for  bits  of  china,  and 
pretty  follies  of  fomiture  I  And  now,  for  anght  he  could  tell,  he 
might  not  have  enough  for  daily  bread.  To  be  sure,  a  man  could  not 
Ftarve  upon  two  hundred  a  year ;  but  there  are  such  different  ways 
of  starving.  And  his  whole  first  year's  income  would  not  be  nearly 
eDOQgh  to  pay  off  his  rent,  and  his  man,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
break  up,  not  to  speak  of  tradesmen.  Such  reflections  were  so  novel 
to  Mm  that  he  sat  down  again  in  despair,  with  his  brain  going  round 
wd  round.  He  did  not  even  know  how  to  set  about  being  ruined. 
There  was  nobody  in  town  likely  to  buy  his  pretty  things  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  or  to  take  his  rooms  off  his  hands.  He  had  come  up 
Mly  resolved  to  be  sufficient  to  himself,  to  manage  everjrthing  him- 
self, and  to  give  no  one  the  opportunity  of  pity  or  remark.  But  it 
was  less  easy  than  he  supposed.  As  for  his  servant,  he  had  been 
with  him  at  the  Manor,  and  had  heard,  or  found  out,  or  divined,  as 
savants  do,  something  of  what  had  happened,  and  was  not  unprepared 
for  dismissal.  "  Yes,  sir,*'  he  said,  without  hesitation,  when  his 
master  spoke  to  him.  **  I  hope  it's  not  that  I  don't  give  satisfaction, 
sir;  Fve  always  done  my  best." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ben,  with  a  young  man*s  unnecessary  explanatori- 
ness.  "  I  can't  afford  now  to  keep  anybody  but  myself.  I  am  very 
•orry.    It  is  not  that  I  have  any  objection  to  you." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man  once  more.  "  Of  course  it's  understood 
that  there's  board-wages,  sir,  if  I'm  sent  away  in  a  hurry  before  the 
end  of  the  month?" 

"Have  what  you  like,"  said  Ben,  with  a  little  indignation.  "K 
that*B  all ;  give  me  a  note  exactly  of  what's  owing  to  you,  and  you 
eta  take  yourself  off  as  soon  as  you  like." 

'*  Yes,  sir;  bat  it  looks  pecooliar  being  sent  away  so  sudden,"  said 
the  fellow,  standing  his  ground.  **  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  just 
givmg  a  bit  of  an  explanation  to  any  gentleman  as  may  come  about 
my  character.  I  hope  you  consider  I  deserve  a  good  character,  sir. 
Gentlemen,  and  'specially  ladies,  is  very  apt  to  ask,  *  How  was  it  as 
yott  was  turned  away  ?'  " 

"You  may  go  now,"  said  Ben,  coldly.  "  I  have  nothing  more  to 
ay  to  you.   I'll  give  you  your  money  as  soon  as  you're  ready  to  go." 

" But  my  character,  sir?"  insisted  the  man.  Ben,  in  his  wrath, 
seized  his  hat  and  went  off,  leaving  Morris  holding  the  door  open 
^ith  these  words  on  his  lips.  He  was  unreasonably  angry  in  spite  of 
liis  better  judgment.  The  very  first  man  he  had  spoken  to  after  his 
downfall  was  so  entirely  indifferent  to  his  concerns,  so  wrapped  up  in 
lu8  own !  What  were  Morris's  board-wages  or  miserable  character  in 
comparison  to  Ben's  overthrow  and  changed  existence  ?    He  went 
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out  angry— in  a  passion,  as  Morris  said  not  without  reason.  Natu- 
rally, the  man  had  his  own  theory  of  the  whole  matter,  and  held 
it  for  certain  that  his  master  had  been  going  to  the  bad,  or  why 
should  his  father  disinherit  him  ? — ^to  which  question,  indeed,  it  was 
difficult  to  make  any  answer.  Ben*s  next  errand  was  to  a  fashionabld 
auctioneer  and  house-agent,  who  was  very  civil,  and  yet  very  different 
from  what  he  had  been  when  the  young  man  of  fashion  took  his 
rooms.  ''Going  abroad,  sir?*'  Mr.  Robins  said,  with  a  cerUm 
scrutiny  which  made  the  young  fellow,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
feel  himself  a  doubtful  character,  required  to  give  an  account  of 
himself. 

''Perhaps.  I  can*t  say,**  he  answered;  "but  these  rooms  have 
become  too  expensive  for  me,  anyhow,  and  I.  want  to  sell  my 
things.'' 

"  The  worst  possible  time  to  do  it,"  said  the  auctioneer,  shaking 
his  head.  "  There  is  not  a  soul  in  town,  sir,  as  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do.  Even  in  our  humble  way,  we  are  going  to  the  country  our- 
selves.    They  would  not  fetch  a  third  of  their  proper  price  now." 

"But  I  want  the  money,"  said  Ben;  "and  I  can't  keep  up  the 
place.     I  must  get  rid  of  them  now." 

"  I  can  take  your  orders,  of  course,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Robins,  depre- 
catingly ;  "  but  it  will  be  at  a  frightful  sacrifice.  Nobody  but  dealers 
will  look  at  them  now, — and  we  all  know  what  dealers  are.  Boy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest, — a  fine  maxim,  sir,  for 
trade  ;  but  ruinous  for  fancy  articles,  when  you  have  to  push  them  to 
a  sale,  and  there's  nobody  to  buy." 

"  I  can't  help  myself,"  said  Ben,  abruptly.  He  had  almost  said. 
"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  "  But  his  mind  was  in  such  a 
restless  state,  that  the  pendulum  had  veered  back  again  to  its  first 
throb  of  obstinacy  ere  he  could  say  the  other  words.  And  the  orders 
were  taken  accordingly.  Then  he  went  to  his  club  with  the  listless- 
ness  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  what  to  do.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
Supposing  he  could  make  his  club  his  home,  with  a  bedroom  some- 
where to  sleep  in,  and  the  Manor  and  his  friends  to  fall  back  upon— 
would  that  do  ?  Probably  he  could  manage  it,  even  on  his  small 
income,  by  dint  of  economy, — that  unknown  quality  to  which  igno- 
rance gave  a  certain  appearance  of  facility.  With  no  servant,  no 
expensive  habits,  no  entertainment  of  friends,  he  might  be  able  to 
manage.  This  was  what  some  one  of  his  spiritual  enemies  whispered  in 
Ben's  ear.  The  next  moment  he  jumped  up  and  began  to  walk  abont 
the  long  vacant  room, — of  which  at  the  moment  he  was  the  sole 
occupant, — ^with  sudden  agitation.  His  idle,  pleasant  life  had  come 
natural  to  him  in  the  past ;  but  already,  though  so  little  time  had 
elapsed,  it  was  no  longer  natural.  To  spend  seven  years  of  his 
existence  planning  how  to  save  shillings  and  keep  up  appearances,— 
to  live,  he  a  young  man  at  the  height  of  his  strength  and  powers,  the 
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life  of  a  genteel  old  maid  !  That  was  impossible.  A  day-laboarer 
would  be  better,  be  said  to  himself.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  say  that. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  he  coald  not  be  a  day-laboarer ;  and  what 
could  he  be  ? 

He  had  come  thas  far  in  his  nncomfortable  thoughts  when  some- 
body struck  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  "  You  here  1 "  said  the  new-comer.  **  You  in  London, 
when  there  is  nobody  in  it,  Ben  Renton !  You  are  the  last  fellow  I 
expected  to  see." 

"What,  Hillyard!**  said  Ben,  though  his  cordiality  was  languid  in 
comparison.  **  Back  so  soon  ?  Have  you  made  your  fortune  already  ?  " 
And  as  he  spoke  it  occurred  to  him  that  going  to  Australia  must  be 
tbe  thing  to  do. 

"  Not  much  of  that,"  said  his  friend,  who  was  very  brown  and  very 
hairy,  and  in  clothes  that  would  not  bear  examination.  **  That  is 
easier  said  than  done.  I  have  spent  all  I  had,  which  comes  to  about 
^e  same  thing ;  and  now  I*ve  come  back  to  try  my  luck  at  home, — 
my  ill-luck,  I  should  say." 

Tuir.u  it  is  ui>  ^ootl  goin^  to  Australia,  was  the  thought  that  passed, 
rtipid  as  the  light,  tbrongh  BcnV  mind.  **  But  I  thought  all  sorts  of 
people  mado  fortuueji  at  tUo  diggings,  or  in  the  bush,  or  whatever  you 
eaiiit/*  was  what  he  eaid. 

"  Yes,  that's  how  one  deceives  one's  self,"  said  the  adventurer. 
"  One  throws  everjiliing  together  in  a  lump,  and  one  thinks  it's  all 
ri^t ;  whereas  it'e  all  wrong,  you  know.  If  I  had  been  brought  up 
io  be  a  shc^pherd  I  might  havp  ^at  on  in  the  bush ;  and  if  I  had  been 
fcraught  up  a  bricklayer's  labourer  I  might  have  succeeded  at  the 
diggbgs;  but  I  was  not^  you  Bee.  And  even  in  these  elevated 
tfiiiches  of  industry  the  requirements  are  quite  diflferent.  Let  us 
h*re  some  dinner,  Renton.  It  s  great  luck  to  find  anyone  to  hob- 
Sfid-nob  with,  especially  Fai'h  u  fellow  as  you." 

"Dinner!*'  said  Ben  ama^edj  looking  at  his  watch.  **Why,  it's 
e«ily  three  o'clock/' 

Upon  which  Mr,  Hillynrd  Xmv^i  into  a  great  laugh.  "I  forgot  I 
^ubftck  in  civilization,"  he  said;  "but  I  must  have  something  to 
Ml,  whatever  you  call  it.  Yes,  here  I  am,  no  better  than  when  I 
vmt  away.  I  believe  it's  all  hick,  after  all.  Some  fellows  get  on 
^  a  house  on  fint,  ^oint^  are  thankful  for  bread  and  cheese  all 
their  Uvea.  Somo  if  they  work  themselves  sick,  don't  get  that. 
Whai's  th©  good  of  making  one's  Belf  miserable  ? — it's  all  fate." 

*"  I  Buppos©  one  must  hve,  however,  in  spite  of  fate,"  said  Ben, 
'I'**,  firing  much  what  were  tho  lirst  words  that  came  to  his  hps,  nor 
*iib  diuy  positive  meaning   in  what  he  said. 

*'01i»  I  Qjover  was  des  of  your  tragical  heroes,"  said  Hilly ard; 
"  btUer  lack  next  time  is  ahvays  my  motto  ;  though,  mind  you,  I'm 
B^  m  fure  that  one  i^  bound  to  live  in  spite  of  everything.     I  don't 
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see  tlie  necessity.  If  there's  anything  better  to  go  to,  why  shonldn't 
one  have  a  try  for  it  ?  And  if  there  isn't,  -what  does  it  matter  ?  It's 
a  man's  own  responsibility.  If  he  likes  to  face  it,  let  him,  and  don't 
abuse  the  poor  devil  as  if  he  were  a  pickpocket.  Why,  there  was  » 
fellow  the  other  day, — and,  by  the  way,  I  am  taking  his  things  home 
to  his  mother,  which  is  a  nice  commission, — ^who  squared  off  his  hid 
with  a  bullet,  by  my  side.  I  must  say,  I  can't  blame  him  for  one. 
Things  could  not  well  be  worse  up  there,"  said  this  savage  philo- 
sopher, waving  his  hand  vaguely  towards  the  roof,  "  than  they  were 
down  below.  But  this  is  queer  sort  of  talk  when  one  has  just  come 
home,  and  to  a  favourite  of  fortune  like  you." 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  favourite  of  fortune  just  now,*'  said  Ben, 
with  a  certain  longing  for  human  sympathy.  **  But  I'll  tell  you 
about  that  afterwards.  Now  you  have  come  home,  are  you  going  to 
stay  in  town,  or  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

The  question  was  asked  not  quite  in  good  faith,  for  it  glided 
vaguely  across  Ben's  mind  that  the  plans  of  a  man  who  had  long 
lived  on  his  wits  might  suggest  something  for  his  own  aid ;  and  the 
answer  was  not  more  ingenuous,  for  it  naturally  occurred  to  ffilljrtni 
that  his  Mend,  who  had  the  liberal  hospitality  of  a  great  country-hoose 
to  fall  back  on,  and  the  probability  of  a  shooting>box  somewhere  of 
his  own,  might  intend  to  offer  him  an  invitation,  and  so  bridge  over 
some  portion  of  those  autumn  months,  which  were  of  so  little  use  to 
a  man  who  is  looking  for  something  to  do. 

**  I  shall  get  along,  I  suppose,  in  the  old  way,"  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  '^  I'U  serve  up  my  Australian  experiences  for  the 
papers,  perhaps ;  or  do  them  philosophically,  with  all  their  chances 
and  dangers  for  intending  emigrants,  for  the  '  Monthly,'  if  I  can  get 
hold  of  Rathbone ;  or  go  in  as  a  coach.  I  flatter  myself  I  could  give 
the  Colonial  Secretary  a  hint  or  two  if  I  could  get  at  him.  A  iittlo 
tall  talk  hurts  no  one.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to 
be  about,"  he  added  with  a  sigh.  "  Living  on  one's  wits  is  hard 
work  enough.  I  have  kept  up  nothing  of  old  days  except  the  club, 
which  is  always  a  kind  of  haven ;  though,  I  daresay,  that  sounds 
strange  to  you." 

**  Nat  now,"  said  Ben,  with  a  contraction  in  his  throat.  "lam  as 
poor  as  you,  and  more  helpless.  I  rather  think  I  am  good  for  nothing. 
I  suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  it  in  time,  but  it's  not  a  pleasant  feeling  as 
yet."  And  then  he  told  his  companion  all  with  a  curious  effusion,  'which 
did  not  surprise  Hillyard  more  than  it  did  himself.  He  had  resohcd 
to  say  nothing  to  anyone, — to  lock  up  his  troubles  in  his  own  breast, 
and  seek  no  advice  even  from  his  oldest  friends ;  and  here  he  was 
unbosoming  himself  to  the  first-comer, — a  man  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  two  years,  and  who  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  close 
friends.  He  was  not  aware,  poor  feUowy^  what  necessity  of  nature  it 
was  that  moved  him.    lie  justified  himself  afterward  by  the  refiectios 
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that  Hillyard  was,  so  to  speak,  a  stranger  and  sa£e  confidant, — that 
there  was  nobody  in  town  to  whom  he  could  repeat  it, — that  he  was 
a  brother  in  misfortune,  shifty  and  full  of  expedients,  and  might 
help  him.  But  all  these  were  after- thoughts.  His  real  impulse  was 
the  mere  instinct  of  nature  to  relieve  himself  from  the  secret  pressure 
of  a  burden  which  was  more  than  his  unaccustomed  shoulders  could 
bear. 

Sllyard  was  much  amazed  and  mystified  by  the  strange  tale,  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  believe  it.  But  he  was  very 
sympathetic  and  consolatory  when  his  first  incredulity  was  got  over. 
**  After  all,  it's  only  for  seven  years,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is  not  so  very 
much  in  a  life.  If  I  knew  I  should  come  into  a  good  estate  at  forty, 
— ay,  or  at  fifty, — ^I  shouldn't  mind  the  struggle  now ;  and  you  will 
be  only  a  little  over  thirty.  It's  nothing, — ^it's  absolutely  nothing. 
You're  down  just  now,  and  taken  by  surprise,  and  out  of  spirits  with 
-what's  happened,  and  all  that.  But  things  will  look  better  presently. 
You  think  it's  hard  to  struggle  and  work,  and  never  know  where 
you're  to  get  to-morrow's  dinner,"  said  the  adventurer,  with  a  certain 
light  kindling  in  his  eyes ;  "  but  sometimes  it  gives  a  wonderful 
relish  to  life.  You  enjoy  the  dinner  all  the  better.  It's  more 
exciting  than  fox-hunting,  or  even  elephant-hunting ;  and  what  does 
a  fellow  want  in  life  but  lots  of  excitement  and  movement  and  stir  ? 
As  long,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  ''as  your  strength  lasts,  and 
your  mind,  and  your  spirit,  it  is  all  very  well.  I  don't  care  for  tame 
^ell-being,  with  no  risks  in  it.     It  will  be  nothing  but  fun  for  you." 

''  I  don't  see  the  fun,"  said  Ben ;  but  certainly  the  dark  clouds 
over  hini  were  moved  by  the  suggestion.  "  And  I  have  not  your 
knowledge  or  resources.  Absolutely,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  have  not 
an  idea  what  to  do." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Hillyard.  "  It  would  be  odd  if  you  had, 
plunged  into  it  like  this,  without  a  moment's  notice.  Lie  on  your 
oars,  my  dear  fellow,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  come  about  with  me.  "Wo 
may  hit  on  something,  you  know ;  and,  at  all  events,  a  few  days' 
waiting  can  do  you  no  harm." 

By  this  time  his  meal  had  been  served  to  him,  and  its  arrival  inter- 
rnpted  the  talk.  Ben  rose  and  walked  away  to  a  distant  window 
already  feeling  some  qualms  of  self-disgust  at'  what  he  had  done.  As 
he  stood  looking  out  upon  the  flood  of  ^uman  beings,  each  absorbed 
in  his  own  interests,  he  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  how 
utterly  unimportant  to  the  world  was  his  individual  comfort,  or  that 
of  any  one  mortal  creature.  He  was  no  more  to  the  crowd,  not  so 
much,  as  one  drop  of  pei*fume  or  of  bitterness  would  be  to  the  plea- 
sant Thames  as  it  floated  past  his  father's  house, — ^not  near  so  much. 
The  sea  would  be  a  juster  emblem, — that  sea  which  swallowed  up  rivers 
and  showed  no  increase,  which  threw  forth  its  lavish  atoms  to  the  air 
«nd  knew  no  diminution.     He  had  been  an  important  personage  up 
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to  this  moment,  even  in  his  own  opinion, '  though  he  had  always 
known  theoretically  the  insignificance  of  the  individual.  But  he  knew 
it  now  with  a  certainty  beyond  theory.  When  HiUyard  and  he  were 
driven  against  the  rocks,  who  would  know  the  difference  or  be  any  the 
wiser  ?  He  who  a  month  ago  would  have  compassionately  taken 
Hilly ard  home  with  him,  to  give  him  a  little  time  to  consider,  was 
now,  under  the  adventurer's  guidance,  a  more  hopeless  adventurer 
than  HiUyard.  Ben's  thoughts  were  not  pleasant  as  he  stood  and  looked 
out,  watching  the  stream,— deep,  no  doubt,  with  human  passion, 
sorrow,  and  perplexity,  but  so  inexpressive  on  the  surface, — ^whichkept 
flowing  on  like  water,  as  perennial  and  unbroken.  His  own  life 
flitted  before  him  like  a  dream  as  he  stood  looking  out, — so  useless, 
and  luxurious,  and  free;  so  care-laden  and  overwhelmed  by  storms; 
BO  vague  and  doubtful  in  the  future.  Had  he  even  known  what  would 
await  him  in  the  end  his  fate  would  have  been  less  hard.  Perhaps 
his  very  eff'orts  to  work  out  the  time  of  his  probation  might  secure 
the  loss  of  his  birthright.  He  might  find  that  he  worked  the  wrong 
way,  that  he  had  missed  the  end,  even  after  his  best  exertions.  A 
funeral  procession  was  making  its  way  at  the  moment  up  the  busy 
street,  to  which  it  gave  so  strange  a  moral.  And  Ben  turned  away 
his  head  and  sat  down,  sickened  by  the  sight  of  the  slow  hearse  with 
its  waving  plumes.  To  think  he  should  have  been  defrauded  even  of 
his  natural  grief,  even  of  the  softening  of  his  heart,  which  should 
have  come  over  his  father's  grave  !  Was  the  inmate  of  that  other  coflb 
leaving  a  wrong  behind  him,  casting  a  stone  with  his  dead  hands  to 
crush  his  children  ?  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  harsh  way  of  taking  his 
trouble  ;  but  there  are  men  to  whom  all  crosses  come  harshly,  and 
Ben  Benton  was  one  of  them.  HiUyard,  satisfied  and  comfortable, 
with  a  slight  flush  of  bodUy  well-being  on  his  face,  came  up  to  him 
as  he  mused,  with  his  glass  of  sherry  in  his  hand. 

"  Not  bad  wine,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  of  comfort,  "  and  not  a  bad 
dinner,  I  can  teU  you,  to  a  man  fresh  from  the  backwoods.  Ben,  I've 
got  a  wretched  thing  to  do,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  Yon  re 
out  of  spirits,  at  any  rate,  and  it  wiU  do  you  no  harm." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Ben. 

"I  am  going  to  see  the  mother  of  the  poor  feUow  I  told  you  of. 
She's  a  widow,  Hving  somewhere  about  Manchester  Square.  I  rather 
think  he  was  the  only  son.  ^He  made  a  muU  of  it  at  some  of  those 
confounded  examinations,  and  rushed  out  to  AustraHa  in  despair;  and 
all  went  wrong  with  him  there,  and  he  squared  it  off,  as  I  told  yon. 
I  have  to  take  her  some  of  his  things.  You  look  more  like  the  kind 
of  thing,  with  your  black  clothes  and  your  grave  face,  than  I  do. 
Stand  by  me,  Ben,  and  I'U  stand  by  you." 

**  As  you  please,"  said  Ben,  languidly.  Akeady  the  familiarity  of 
his  new-old  friend  jarred  on  him  a  Httle.  But  he  did  not  care  what 
he  did  at  that  moment ;  he  did  not  much  care  even  what  became  of 
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him.  He  had  nothing  to  do  and  nobody  to  see.  It  was  as  easy  to 
go  to  Manchester  Square  as  anywhere  else,  though  the  locality  was 
not  delectable.  He  suffered  Hilly ard  to  take  his  arm  and  draw  him 
along,  without  much  interest  one  way  or  another,  not  seeing  how  his 
compliance  with  such  a  trifling  request  could  particularly  affect  even 
the  hour  of  time  which  it  occupied,  much  less  his  character  or  his 
life. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   magician's   CAVE. 

The  address  was  Guildford  Street,  Manchester  Square,  a  narrow, 
dingy,  very  respectable  street,  with  a  good  many  public-houses  in  it, 
and  livery  stables  under  three  or  four  different  archways,  where  the 
genteel  population  round  about  got  their  ''  flys."  The  houses  were  tall 
and  rather  decayed,  with  smoky  remains  of  the  flowers  which  had 
been  kept  fresh  and  bright  in  the  season  lingering  in  their  narrow  little 
balconies,  and  no  small  amount  of  cards  hung  up  in  the  windows 
announcing  lodgings  to  let.  It  occurred  to  Ben  as  he  walked  listlessly 
through  it  that  here  was  a  place  which  would  be  more  suitable  to  his 
Men  fortunes  than  the  Albany ;  but  the  thought  was  inarticulate, 
and  took  no  form.  There  was  even  a  similar  ticket  in  the  ground- 
floor  window  of  No.  10,  where  Mrs.  Tracy  lived,  and  where  they 
were  immediately  admitted  and  conducted  to  the  drawing-room.  Ben 
followed  his  friend  mechanically  into  the  dingy  room,  with  three 
long  windows  glimmering  down  to  the  faded  carpet,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  opposite  livery  stable,  from  which  one  inevitable  fly  was 
creeping  slowly  out  under  the  archway.  This  particular  vehicle  was 
drawn  by  an  old  white  horse,  and  it  was  that  spot  of  white  upon 
the  dim  foreground,  and  the  white  cotton  gloves  of  the  driver,  that 
caught  Ben's  eye  as  he  went  in.  He  was  so  little  interested  that  he 
scarcely  noticed  anything  in  the  room.  It  was  a  disagreeable  business. 
He  had  come  listlessly  because  he  had  been  asked.  But  though  he 
had  heard  the  story  of  the  widow's  son  it  had  not  touched  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  very  tender-hearted  by  nature ;  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs.  But  certainly  when  he  saw 
a  tall  figure  in  black  rise  from  the  small^room  behind  and  make  a  step 
forward  to  meet  his  friend,  Ben  woke  up  with  a  little  start  to  realise 
the  fact  that  he  was  thrusting  himself  in,  without  any  call,  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  what  might  be  a  tragical  scene.  He  stopped  short  and  grew 
red  with  the  embarrassment  of  a  well-bred  man  suddenly  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  is  one  too  many.  And,  notwithstanding  Hillyard's 
abnost  nervous  glance  back  at  him  and  appeal  for  support,  might  have 
made  his  way  out  again  had  not  his  course  been  suddenly  arrested  by 
another  figure  in  intense  mourning,  which  rose  from  a  low  seat  by  the 
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vacant  -window.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  twiligbt 
begins  soon  in  a  narrow  London  street ;  besides  which  the  blinds  were 
half  down,  the  curtains  hanging  over  the  long  narrow  windows, 
and  SQch  light  as  there  was  falling  on  the  floor.  For  this  reason  the 
lady  at  the  window  had  been  seated  on  a  very  low  chair  against 
the  wall,  to  secure  all  the  light  she  could  for  the  work  in  her 
hand.  She  rose  up  facing  Ben  as  the  other  faced  his  friend,  rising 
slowly  from  the  long  sweep  of  black  drapery  which  had  lain  coiled 
round  her  on  the  carpet,  and  suddenly  flashing  upon  the  young  man, 
out  of  the  shadows,  with  such  a  face  as  he  had  never  in  aU  his  life 
seen  before.  She  gave  him  a  hurried  glance  from  head  to  foot,  taking 
in  every  detail  of  his  appearance,  and  settling  in  a  second  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  ;  and  then  she  pointed  to  a  chair,  with  a  soft  murmor 
of  invitation  to  him  to  scat  himself.  He  obeyed  her,  not  knowing 
why.  His  brain  began  to  whirl.  The  long  window  bound  with  its 
hi§^,  najTOw,  smoky  rail  of  balcony ;  the  faded  curtains  hanging  over 
and  darkening  the  room ;  the  pale  light  below  upon  the  carpet,  and 
the  figure  which  sank  slowly  down  once  more  with  its  black  dress  in 
waves  on  the  floor ;  the  white  hands  joined  with  some  white  woik 
between  them  ;  the  face  against  that  dusky  background, — was  it  true 
that  he  had  never  seen  them  all  till  that  moment,  or  had  they  been 
there  waiting  for  him,  attending  this  moment  all  his  life  ? 

Ben  Benton  had  been  a  great  deal  in  society,  and  had  seen  beau- 
tiful women  in  his  day ;  and  he  know  quantities  of  pretty  girls,  md 
had  fancied  himself  a  little  in  love  with  some  of  them  also  in  bis 
time.  But  something,  perhaps,  in  the  surrounding  made  this  woman 
diflferent  from  anything  he  had  ever  seen.  She  was  very  tall,  almost 
as  tall  as  himself.  She  was  pale,  with  none  of  that  adventitious  charm 
of  colour  which  often  stands  in  the  place  of  beauty.  Her  hair  was 
dark,  without  any  gleams  in  it.  The  only  colour  about  her  was  in  her 
oyes,  which  were  blue,  like  a  winter  sky, — ^blue  of  the  sweetest  and 
purest  tone,  shining  out  under  her  dark  hair  from  her  pale,  beaatifiol 
face,  from  the  shadow  and  the  darkness,  like  a  bit  of  heaven  itself. 
Ben  sat  down  and  looked  at  her,  struck  dumb,  in  a  kind  of  stnpor. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  this  wonderfully  beautiful,  silent  creature  ? 
Who  was  she  ?  How  came  she  here  ?  How  did  it  come  about  that  be 
sat  by  her,  having  no  right  to  such  an  acquaintance,  struck  dumb,  like 
m.  man  in  a  dream  ?  He  looked  on  stupidly,  and  saw  the  other  lady 
sink  down  and  cover  hor  face  with  her  hands  as  Hillyard  delivered  bis 
melancholy  commission.  Of  course  it  was  HiUyard's  duty  to  do  so, 
and  even  to  remain  with  them  while  the  daughter  rose  noiselessly  and 
went  to  her  mother,  bending  over  her,  turning  her  beautiftd  pale  face 
appealingly  to  the  strangers,  with  the  blue  eyes  fiill  of  tears.  With  all 
this  strange  scene  his  companion  had  a  certain  connection  by  right  of 
his  errand ;  but  why  was  Ben  Benton  there,  or  what  could  it  ever  be 
to  him? 
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And  yet  she  came  back  to  iho  seat  by  the  window,  and  Ben, 
looking  on,  saw  tbe  tears  fall  upon  her  white  hands  and  white 
work,  and  met  in  his  turn  the  same  wistful  look.  "  Were  you 
there  too  ?"  she  said  with  a  little  sob.  He  was  ashamed  of  himself 
to  say  no  ;  but  perhaps  because  her  heart  was  full  of  her  dead  brother 
she  gave  no  sign  that  she  thought  his  presence  was  intrusive.  She 
pat  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  then  she  looked  in  his  face 
again.  "It  is  very,  very  hard  for  poor  mamma,'*  she  said,  in  the 
softest,  lowly- whispering  voice.  **  Her  only  son  !  She  was  so  proud 
of  him.  She  always  hoped  he  would  do  so  well ;  and  papa  died  so 
long  ago,  and  we  had  no  one  else  to  look  to.  It  is  so  hard  upon 
mamma ! " 

"  She  has  you,"  said  Ben,  wildly,  feeling  that  some  reply  was 
looked  for,  and  not  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  Ah !  yes ;  but  I  am  only  a  girl.  I  can  love  her,  but  what  more 
can  I  do?"  said  this  celestial  creature  with  piteous  looks.  Ben's 
brain  went  round  and  round.  He  was  in  some  enchanted  place,  some 
magician's  castle.  What  had  he  to  do  there,  listening  to  these  soft 
plaints,  receiving  those  looks  which  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone  ?  In  his  amaze  he  turned  half  round  to  his  friend,  who  alone 
gave  him  any  title  to  be  present,  and  his  appeal  was  not  in  vain. 

"  I  came  home  only  this  morning,"  said  Hillyard,  "  and,  of  course, 
the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  to  discharge  my  sad  commission.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Renton,  came  with  me,  as  he  knows  better  how  things  go 
on  here  than  I  do.     If  we  could  be  of  any  use " 

Ben  had  got  up  and  bowed  in  his  embarrassment.  He  v/as  over- 
come, he  thought,  with  pity,  certainly  with  another  and  stronger 
sentiment.  "  If  there  is  anjrthing  I  can  do —  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.  As  ho 
spoke  the  mother  raised  her  head  and  shot  him  through  and  through 
with  a  sudden  glance  of  her  eyes, — eyes  which  must  once  have  been 
soft  like  her  daughter's,  but  which  had  grown  keen,  clear,  and  cold, 
instead  of  soft  —  with  a  hungry  look  in  them.  But  how  can  you 
criticise  a  woman  in  such  circumstances  ?  They  might  be  puckered 
up  with  grief;  it  might  be  the  anguish  of  Rachel's  weeping  that 
looked  through  them.  She  said,  **  It  is  very  kind,"  looking  at  them 
both,  contrasting  as  it  wore  the  two  together  ;  and  then  with  a  cer- 
tam  abruptness,  "  What  was  it  you  were  saying  to  me  about  some 
Rentons,  Millicent  ?  "  she  asked. 

"You  know,  mamma,"  said  the  daughter,  "  Thorny  croft,  where  I 
was  at  school,  was  close  to  the  Manor, .  and  Mary  Westbury  was 
always  talking  of  her  cousins.     But  perhaps  this  gentleman " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  one  of  Mary  Westbury's  cousins,"  said  Ben,  with 
a  throb  of  delight ;  and  then  he  paused,  thinking  what  else  he  could 
say  to  ingratiate  himself.  "I  am  the  eldest; — ^Ben,"  he  added, 
lyith  heightened  colour; — and  mother  and  daughter  both  looked  at  him 
^th  an  interest  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 
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<<  I  have  beard  so  often  of  Ben/'  said  Miss  Tracy,  with  a  soft,  litUe 
laugh.  The  sound  of  his  own  name  so  softly  uttered  completed  the 
young  man's  bewilderment.  He  forgot  how  soon  that  laugh  had 
followed  on  the  tears,  and  how  entirely  the  mother  and  daughter  hid 
both  thrown  themselves  into  the  new  subject.  As  for  Hillyard,  he  sat 
between  the  two  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  face.  Nobody  took 
any  notice  of  him  after  the  telling  of  his  story.  His  friend  who  had  the 
cachet  of  the  latest  civilisation  on  him,  who  was  a  Benton  of  Eenton,the 
eldest  son,  was  a  very  different  person  from  an  adventurer  out  of  tiie 
bush.  Mrs.  Tracy  herself  came  forward  from  the  little  back  drawing- 
room  where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  took  a  chair  near  the  new  object 
of  interest.  She  was  a  handsome  woman  still  for  her  age,  and  showed 
traces  of  having  been  like  her  daughter.  She  had  the  same  clear,  fine 
features ;  the  same  dark  hair,  still  unchanged  in  colour ;  the  same  height 
and  drooping  grace  of  form.  But  her  eyes,  instead  of  being  soft  and 
dewy,  were  hard  and  keen ;  her  lips  were  thin,  and  the  muscles  all 
tightened  about  them.  Her  hands  were  thin  and  long,  and  looked  is 
if  they  could  grasp  and  hold  fast.  **  The  daughter  will  grow  like  the 
mother,  and  I'd  trust  neither  of  them,"  Hillyard  said  to  himself;  but 
there  might  be  a  certain  spite  in  it,  for  they  showed  no  interest  in 
him. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come,"  said  the  widow,  leaving  it  unde- 
cided whom  she  was  addressing,  but  looking  at  Ben.  "  Thongb  it  is 
three  months  since  I  first  heard  of  my  dear  boy's  death,  this  visit  brings 
it  all  back.  He  was  my  only  son ;  and  oh !  what  hopes  are  buried  with 
him,  Mr.  Benton !  I  thought  it  was  he  that  would  have  restored  us 
to  our  natural  place  in  the  world.  My  Millicent  was  not  bom  to  live  in 
a  back  street  opposite  livery  stables.  I  expected  ever3rthing  from  her 
brother.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
heaps  of  money  I  spent  on  him  getting  him  ready  for  that  examina- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  all  came  to  nothing  ; — and  now  he  is  gone  ! " 

**  Dear  mamma,  we  must  not  strive  against  Providence,"  said  Milli- 
cent, putting  her  handkerchief  lightly  to  her  eyes. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother ;  **  but  if  it  was  to  be,  I  might  have 
been  spared  all  that  waste  of  money, — when  we  are  so  ill  able  to  afford 
it.  Providence  knows  best,  to  be  sure ;  but  still,  when  it  was  to  be, 
it  might  have  been  so  arranged  that  I  should  have  saved  that.  You 
will  think  it  strange  of  me  to  say  so ;  but  my  thought  by  night  and 
by  day  is,  what  will  my  child  do  when  I  die  ?  " 

"Dear  mamma,  don't  say  any  more,"  said  Millicent  again.  "I 
never  grudged  anything  that  was  for  poor  Fitzgerald's  advantage;  and 
I  am  sure,  neither  did  you." 

**  Not  if  it  had  been  for  his  advantage,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  gloomily; 
*'  but  you  know  how  he  broke  down  in  his  examination,  poor  fellow. 
I  don't  want  to  blame  Providence, — but  still  I  might  have  been  spared 
that." 
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"Perhaps,  Ben,  we  had  better  go,'*  said  Hillyard.  "  We  are  only 
Intniding  npon  painful  recollections.  He  was  heartbroken,  poor 
fellow.  He  never  could  forget  what  you  had  spent  upon  him,  and 
that  he  made  so  little  return.     Ben,  I  think  we  should  go.'* 

**No ;  he  never  made  any  return,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  When  one 
spends  so  much  on  one  child  without  a  return,  one  feels  that  one  has 
been  unjust  to  the  rest.  We  are  not  very  lively  people  ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  not  hurry  away.  It  was  so  very  good  of  you  to  come. 
MiUicent,  ring  for  some  tea.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  both  of  you 
if  you  like  to  come  to  us  sometimes  of  an  evening.  It  is  a  very  dull 
time  of  year  to  be  in  town.  My  poor  boy  has  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  take  Millicent  to  the  sea  this  year ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  be 
in  town,  Mr.  Benton,  as  you  and  she  are  almost  old  friends,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  you  too,  Mr.  Hillyard,"  she  added,  turning 
half  round  to  him.  Hillyard  muttered  '*  By  Jove !"  to  himself,  under 
his  breath.  But  as  for  Ben,  so  suddenly  and  enthusiastically  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  family,  his  eyes  brightened,  and  his  face  crim- 
soned over  with  pleasure. 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  all  the  rest  of  the  year,"  he  said ;  <<  indeed, 
I  am  looking  for  rooms  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  something  to 
do, — that  is, — I  shall  want  to  be  near  Manchester  Square.  I  shall  bo 
too  glad,  if  you  will  let  me,  to  come  now  and  then.  I  must  write  to 
Mary  and  tell  her  what  her  relationship  has  gained  me,"  said  Ben, 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction ;  while  Hillyard  looked  on  sardonic,  pro- 
bably because  he  had  been  asked,  *'  too,"  as  Ben's  appendage,  which 
was  a  curious  reversal  of  affairs. 

"How  is  dear  Mary  ?"  said  Miss  Tracy,  "and  where  is  she  just 
now  ?  I  dare  say  going  on  a  round  of  nice  visits,"  she  added,  with 
a  8ofk  sigh  ;  "  her  circumstances  are  so  different  from  ours." 

"  She  was  with  my  mother  when  1  left  home,"  said  Ben,  his  face 
clouding  over.  "  She  will  not  have  many  visits  this  year,  poor  girl. 
My  mother  is  very  fond  of  her,  which  is  a  great  comfort  to  us  all  just 
now." 

Millicent  Tracy  looked  at  him  with  her  blue  eyes,  which  seemed 
ready  to  overflow  with  soft  tears  ;  and  Ben,  who  had  the  calm  con- 
sciousness, common  to  great  people,  that  everybody  must  "  know  what 
had  happened,"  felt  her  sympathy  go  to  his  heart.  But  as  it  chanced 
she  had  not  the  least  idea  what  had  happened.  The  ladies  had  not 
had  their  "  Times "  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Benton's  death  was 
announced,  or  else  they  had  been  interrupted  by  visitors,  or  some 
accident  had  happened  to  the  supplement ;  but,  anyhow,  they  were  in 
ignorance  of  that  event.  It  was  sufficiently  clear,  however,  that 
something  had  come  upon  the  Benton  family  to  call  for  sympathy, 
and  sympathy  accordingly  shone  sweetly  out  of  Millicent's  eyes.  As 
for  Mrs.  Tracy,  her  attention  was  turned  to  more  practical  matters. 

"The  ground-floor  here  is  to  let,"  she  said.     "I  can't  suppose  it 
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'woold  be  good  enongh  for  yon,  Mr.  Renton ;  but  8till>  if  you  bad 
any  particular  reason  for  being  in  ibis  neigbboorbood, — tbe  people 
of  tbe  bouse  are  bonest  sort  of  people.  Tbere  is  a  parlour  and  a 
bedroom,  quite  quiet  and  respectable.     And  if  we  could  bo  of  any 

use 

**  A  tbousand  tbanks/'  said  Ben.  He  was  very  reluctant  to  leav» 
tbe  paradise  on  wbicb  be  bad  tbus  suddenly  stumbled,  but  ffillyard, 
tbe  neglected  one,  bad  got  up  and  stood  waiting  for  bim.  ^'  I  sbiD 
look  at  tbem  as  I  go  down-stairs.*' 

And  tben  Millicent  gave  bim  ber  soft;  band.  ^'I  bave  known 
Mary's  cousin  for  years,"  sbe  said,  smiling  at  bim,  witb  a  little  blush 
and  balf  apology.  It  was  as  if  an  angel  bad  apologised  for  entering 
a  mortal  bousebold  unawares.  Ben  went  down  tbe  narrow  staircwe 
dazed  and  giddy,  treading,  not  on  tbe  poor  worn  carpets,  but  on  some 
celestial  patb  of  flowers.  He  looked  at  tbe  low,  melancboly  room  below 
olotbed  in  black  bairclotb,  and  veiled  witb  curtains  of  darkling  red, 
and  tbougbt  it  a  bower  of  bliss.  Sometbing,  bowever,  restrained 
bim  from  securing  tbis  paradise  wbile  Hillyard  was  still  witb  Mbu 
He  wbispered  to  tbe  eager  landlady  that  be  would  return  and  seUfe 
witb  ber,  and  wont  out  into  tbe  street  a  different  being.  It  loolcfll 
a  different  street,  transfigured  somebow.  Tbe  old  wbite  boiM 
and  tbe  rusty  carriage,  and  tbe  man  in  wbite  cotton  ^oves,  ifSk 
bis  pretence  at  livery,  stood  before  a  bouse  a  little  fartber  dows; 
and  it  seemed  to  Ben  an  equipage  for  the  gods.  Everything  Wii 
cbanged.  Tbe  only  thing  that  troubled  bim  was  that  Hillyard  fodk 
his  arm  once  more,  as  if  supposing  be  meant  to  be  dragged  badril 
that  wretched  elub. 

**  It  is  easy  to  see  I  am  not  a  swell  like  you,"  said  Hillyard.  •*£ 
never  pretended  I  was ;  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  written  on  my  ftM 
so  plainly  till  I  read  it  in  that  old  woman's  eyes." 

**  She  is  not  exactly  an  old  woman,"  said  Ben,  making  an  effort  l> 
get  free  of  bis  companion's  arm. 

"  Oh !  dear  no ;  not  at  all ! "  said  Hillyard.  "  But  if  tbe  dau^ittf 
is, — say  five-and- twenty " 

**  I  should  say  eighteen,"  said  Ben. 

"  Ob,  by  Jove  I  that's  going  too  fast,"  cried  bis  oompanios; 
**  though  I  can't  wonder,  considering  the  dead  set  they  made  at  yo«. 
That  girl  is  stunning,  Ben  ;  but  sbe  thinks  you're  tbe  heir  of  all  yoBf 
father's  property,  and  have  tbe  Manor  at  your  command.  MM 
what  you're  after  if  you  go  there  again.  The  old  woman  is  as  crafty 
as  an  old  fox,  and  as  for  the  young  one " 

"  Look  here,  Hillyard,"  said  Ben,  hotly.  *•  I  am  introduced  to  this 
family  not  by  you,  but  by  my  cousin  Mary.  If  it  had  been  you,  of 
course  you  might  say  what  you  like  of  your  own  Mends ;  but  I  con- 
sider they  are  Mary  Westbury's  friends,  and  I  can't  bave  you  speak 
of  tbem  in  such  a  tone, — ^for  my  cousin's  sake." 
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•*  Ah !  I  see,"  said  Hillyard,  ironically.  "  But  poor  Tracy  was  my 
friend,  not  Miss  Westbury^s,  and  I  suppose  I  may  talk  of  him  if  I 
like.  It  was  the  mother  that  drove  him  to  it,  Ben.  Don't  you  think 
it's  my  line  to  speak  ill  of  women.  I've  a  dear  httle  mother  myself, 
thank  God ;  and  a  little  sister  as  sweet  as  a  daisy, — and  about  as  poor,'* 
the  adventurer  added,  with  a  sigh ;  '*  but  I  hate  that  kind  of  woman. 
You  may  growl  if  you  please.  I  do.  After  he  broke  down  in  his 
examination  she  never  gave  him  a  moment's  peace.  She  kept  writing 
to  him  for  money,  and  upbraiding  him  for  having  none  to  send  her, 
when  the  poor  wretch  could  not  earn  bread  for  himself.  That  much 
I  know ; — and  you  heard  how  she  spoke  of  him.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  two  women  you  vnll  come  to  grief." 

**  If  every  woman  who  has  a  good-for-nothing  son  or  brother  was 

to  be  judged  as  harshly " said  Ben,  making  an  effort  to  keep  his 

temper.  Hillyard  turned  round  upon  him  with  a  hoarse  exclamation 
of  anger. 

"  He  was  not  a  good-for-nothing,  by !"  he  cried.   **  You  know 

nothing  about  him.  You  call  a  man  names  in  his  gi*ave,  poor  fellow, 
because  a  girl  has  got  a  pair  of  pretty  blue  eyes." 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  our  road  is  no  longer  the  same,"  said  Ben, 
"withthe  superiority  of  temper  and  good  manners.  **  I  am  going  to 
my  rooms,  and  you,  I  suppose,  are  going  back  to  the  club.  I  dare- 
say we  shall  meet  there  shortly,  as  we  are  the  only  men  in  town. 
Good  morning,  just  now." 

And  thus  they  parted  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  met.  Ben  went 
into  the  Park,  and  composed  himself  with  a  long  walk,  at  first  with  a 
pretence  of  making  his  way  to  his  rooms,  as  he  had  said.  He  went 
across  almost  to  the  gate,  and  then  he  turned  and  made  a  circuit  back 
again.  He  wanted  cheap  lodgings,  that  was  evident, — and  then ! — 
The  truth  was  that  his  mind  was  swept  and  garnished,  emptied  of  all 
the  traditions,  and  occupations,  and  hopes  of  his  previous  life.  All 
had  ended  for  him  as  by  a  sudden  deluge,  and  the  chambers  stood 
open  for  the  fiist  inhabitant  that  had  force  enough  to  enter.  Was  it 
love  that  had  burst  in  like  an  armed  man  ?  A  certain  sweet  agitation 
took  possession  of  his  whole  being.  His  agitation  had  been  bitter 
enough  in  the  morning,  when  he  took  the  account  of  all  those  dead 
household  gods  of  his,  from  which  no  comfort  came ;  or  rather  it  had 
been  a  kind  of  bitter  calm, — death  after  a  fashion.  Now  life  had 
rofihed  back  and  tingled  in  all  his  veins.  The  world  was  no  more  a 
tustrt*  but  lull  oi  mdoinwri  IjLiiuty  :irid  wonder.  Since  his  first  step 
out  of  the  femijinr  ways  had  taugLt  Lim  so  much,  what  might  not  his 
fiifihor  progress  reveal  ?  Might  it  cot  be,  after  all,  that  his  deliver- 
wice  from  the  conventional  roand  ivas  the  opening  of  a  new,  and 
freah,  and  glorious  existence  ?  Should  not  he  be  as  free  in  Guildford 
ptreet,  Manchester  Bquiire,  as  in  the  backwoods, — as  undisturbed  by 
UOf  firliacnt  observatioti  ?     What  were  the  buhl  cabinets  and  the  old 
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Dresden  in  comparison  with  horsehair,  and  mahogany,  and  Millicent 
Tracy's  blue  eyes  up-stairs  ?  He  tried  to  consider  the  matter  cahnly 
without  reference  to  those  eyes,  and  he  thought  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  He  reminded  himself  with  elaborate,  almost  judicial,  cabn 
that  he  had  but  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  live  at  the  Albany  any  longer ;  that  cheap  lodgings  were  necessary 
to  him,  not  altogether  out  of  reach  of  the  world,  but  beyond  the 
inspection  of  curious  acquaintances.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
adaptation  to  all  his  wants  of  the  ground-floor  at  No.  10  was  almost 
miraculous.  It  was  providential.  Ben  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  that  word  as  some  people  do  ;  but  yet  he  felt  that  in  the  present 
remarkable  circumstances  the  use  of  it  was  justifiable.  Something 
beyond  ordinary  chance  must  have  guided  him  in  his  ignorance  to 
exactly  the  place  he  wanted.  And  the  machinery  employed  to  bring 
about  this  smgle  result  had  been  so  elaborate  and  complicated.  First, 
a  suicide  far  off  in  Australia  ;  second,  the  return  of  an  adventurer  who 
had  been  sent  there  expressly  to  make  Fitzgerald  Tracy's  acquaintance, 
and  convey  his  dying  message ; — a  friendship  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  such  means  surely  must  count  for  something  in  a  man's 
life. 

And  so  by  degrees  Ben  found  himself  once  more  approaching  the 
street.  He  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  curious  thrill  and  tremor. 
What  if  he  should  see  her  again  \  What  if  she  might  be  passing 
up  and  down  after  some  of  her  celestial  concerns !  He  was 
admitted  by  a  dismal  maid  of  all-work,  and  shown  in  this  time  to  the 
rooms  which  were  the  object  of  his  ambition.  They  were  very  dingy 
little  rooms.  In  their  original  and  normal  state  they  made  a  double 
room  with  folding  doors ;  but  as  arranged  for  a  lodger,  the  folding 
doors  had  been  closed  and  barricaded,  the  front  hdf  made  into  a 
sitting-room,  and  the  back  into  a  bed-room.  The  windows  were 
closed,  and  in  the  sultry  September  evening  the  four  mean  walls 
seemed  to  close  round  the  inmate  and  stifle  him.  Such  a  thought 
had  half  stolen  across  his  mind  when  a  sudden  movement  above 
thrilled  him  through  and  through.  It  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
house  and  through  him.  No  need  to  ask  any  further  question ;  un- 
doubtedly it  must  have  been  her  step ;  and  immediately  the  musty  air 

The  result  wnn  tliut  be  toak  tlio  wretched  little  rooms  for  ttuHy 
Bhlllings  a  w<^i>k,  ctinvoyitig  to  \n^  future  tiindlitdy  mt  ho  did  tO  ^^ 
meanest  posatble  opinion  of  his  inttiUectaal  powers*  "  Somo  Is*!*'' 
Bha  replied  to  her  buabnnd,  **  as  never  airked  no  qac^Uonii/'  Ho 
thoagUt  theiii  very  eh4^tip*  poor  follow;  hts  tlsoui^bt  ihnui  liig^f 
ocoiiomieal,  retired,  rospect&blct  and  exactly  wbat  bo  WMit«d.  And 
ht*  wiiH  rewarded,  luid  mmi\  than  rcifl?iirdcd  for  kiit  priimptit^o*  JiuA 
an  he  had  nettled  witli  tbo  landlady  a  little  cnaak  on  tho  il«if»  «id 
fu«tlixig  of  ladictf'  dreasqit  mcI  lUi  his  ^vimn  btiaimg.    And  wluEa  Im 
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turned  sharply  round  there  were  the  mother  and  daughter  in  their 
crape  bonnets  equipped  for  their  evening  walk.  They  were  im- 
mensely surprised  at  the  sight  of  Ben ;  more,  perhaps,  than  could 
have  been  fully  accounted  for  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Miss 
Tracy  had  been  seated,  all  this  time,  at  the  window,  seeing  who  cajme 
and  went. 

"Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Benton  has  come  to  look  at  the  rooms  ?'* 
the  innocent  Millicent  said  to  her  mother,  stopping  short  in  the 
narrow  Httle  lobby. 

"  I  have  not  only  come  to  look  at  them,  but  I  have  taken  them," 
Ben  said,  coming  forward.  "  They  suit  me  exactly."  And  there  was 
a  charming  little  flutter  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 

"I  never  thought  you  could  be  in  earnest,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said; 
"the  rooms  are  well  enough,  but  after  what  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to, — ^I  was  just  saying  to  Millicent  that  of  course  it  was  impossible. 
Bat  now  I  shall  be  quite  comfortable  in  my  mind,  knowing  you  are 
there.  Living  in  lodgings  is  very  trying  for  ladies,"  continued  the 
^dow,  lowering  her  voice  confidentially  as  she  went  in  with  Ben  to 
give  a  critical  look  round  the  sitting-room.  "  You  cannot  think  how 
anxious  I  have  been  to  have  some  one  I  know  here,  on  Millicent's 
aeeount,  Mr.  Benton.  The  last  lodger  used  positively  to  lie  in  wait 
for  my  innocent  child  at  the  door." 

"  Confounded  impudence ! "  said  Ben.  *'  I  hope  the  fellow  was 
kicked  out." 

"  Ah,  we  had  no  such  champions  as  you,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy  with  a 
dubious  smile.  "  It  was  after  my  poor  boy  went  away  on  that  ill- 
&ted  voyage,  so  much  against  my  will,  Mr.  Benton.  Yes,  he  has 
actnally  taken  them,  Millicent,"  she  went  on,  speaking  louder  as  she 
tamed  round.  *'  We  were  just  going  out  for  our  little  walk.  It  is 
cool  now,  and  there  are  not  so  many  people  about.  We  neither  of 
OS  feel  equal  to  fashionable  promenades,  Mr.  Benton.  We  take  our 
Me  walk  for  health's  sake  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  It  is  all  the 
amosement  my  poor  child  has." 

"Don't  say  so,  mamma  dear,"  said  Millicent.  **  I  am  quite  happy. 
Attd,  oh,  Mr.  Benton,  couldn't  you  have  dear  Mary  up  for  a  day  or 
two  to  see  you  ?  Cousins  may  visit,  may  not  they,  mamma  ?  It 
woald  be  stTch  a  pleasure  to  see  her  again." 

"  Hush,  child,  you  don't  think  what  you  are  saying.  Young  ladies 
can't  visit  young  men,  you  silly  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  And  Millicent 
bloshed  and  glided  round  to  the  other  side  of  her  mother,  as  they  all 
emerged  into  the  street.  Why  should  that  mass  of  crape  be  put 
between  them?  Ben  thought.  But  yet  he  had  the  happiness  of 
walking  to  the  Park  with  them,  and  catching,  across  Mrs.  Tracy's 
shadow  now  and  then,  a  glance  of  the  blue  eyes.  They  talked  and 
amosed  him  the  whole  way,  leading  him  to  the  grateful  shadows  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  away  from  all  chance  of  recognition  by  his 
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faehioDabIa  fricnde,  even  had  there  been  atiy  faahio»ablo  fiieodsi  to 
recogniHe  liim.  They  would  not  permit  bim,  however,  to  return  with 
them,  but  dismissed  him  imder  the  trees.  ^'  I  am  sure  we  are  keeping 
you  from  dinner,"  IVfre.  Tracy  Bfljd,  **  and  we  could  only  ask  yon  to 
tea.  But  I  trust  you  will  come  to  us  often  to  tea^  Mr,  Renton,  when 
you  are  our  fellow -lodger  at  No.  10/' 

And  he  went  back  to  the  Albany,  not  miserable  and  misanthropical 
as  he  loft  it^  but  full  of  loving-kindness  and  charity  to  all  mankind. 
Ho  went  and  dressed  himself  in  honour  of  "  tbe  ladies  "  whom  he 
had  just  left;,  and  who  had  abready  taken  that  name  in  his  thoughts ; 
and  was  most  Christian  in  his  treatment  of  Morris,  prDmising  hiic  the 
beet  of  characters  and  fullest  explanations  of  why  he  was  leaving ; 
and  he  dined  at  his  club,  feeling  that  there  was  still  light  and  comfort 
in  the  world.  Hill  yard  was  there,  too,  in  the  evenmg,  reading  all  the 
newspapers,  and  yawning  horribly  over  them.  To  him  **  the  ladies" 
had  opened  no  paradise.  With  a  temper  that  waa  half  angelicaJ,  not- 
withstanding tbe  adventtiroT's  rudeness  in  the  morning,  Eea  wm 
pitiful  and  compassionate  to  him  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  TI. 
THE  WOBKIKO  OP   THE  SPELL. 

Fob  the  next  six  months  Ben  Eenton  lived  a  strange  life, — strange 
at  least  for  him,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  a  young  man  of 
fashion, — repandu  in  the  world, — with  an  interest  in  all  the  events p 
and  all  the  gossip  almost  as  important  as  events,  that  circulated  in 
that  curious,  insincere,  most  limited  sphere.  He  put  his  n?oms  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Robins  to  he  let,  and  he  put  his  buhl  and  his 
pictures  into  those  of  the  Messrs,  Christie  to  sell, — and  naturally,  as 
it  was  September,  no  good  came  of  either  attempt  for  some  months ; 
and  he  took  the  ground-floor  at  No.  10,  Guildford  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  It  would  be  diflicult  to  describe  the  change  which  thus  feC 
upon  him.  He  who  had  gone  about  the  Parks,  about  the  highways 
and  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  as  in  a  hamlet,  knowiug  everj^body, 
— dining,  dancing,  chattering  with  every  third  person  he  met ;  now 
walked  about  the  humdrum  streets  like  a  creature  dropped  out  of  the 
sky,^ — a  stranger  to  all,  seeing  only  strange  faces  around  him.  He 
whose  life  bail  bi^en  minutely  regulated  and  mapped  out,  not  indeed 
by  duty,  but  by  that  routine  of  society  which  serves  the  same  purpose, 
wandered  aimlessly  about  all  day,  or  sat  in  his  dingy  parlour  avier  a 
novel,  with  tbe  strangest  sense  of  idleness  and  nselessness.  He  had 
not  been  much  more  industrious  in  the  old  days,  when  bt3  w*.  ot  frtnn 
the  Row  to  his  club,  &om  his  eltib  to  tbe  Drive,  vidth  the  w^igjily 
duties  before  him  of  dressing  and  dining,  strolling  down,  peibaptip  to 
the  lobby  of  the  "Houso,"  or  gobii?  froBJ  box  to  box  at  ui 
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These  occupations  were  not  of  very  profound  note  among  the  indnstries 
of  the  day ;  bat  they  filled  up  the  vacant  hours  with  a  certain  system 
and  necessity.  Now  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  to  do.  He  might  go 
and  stroll  about  the  deserted  Parks  ;  he  might  sit  at  home  and  work 
his  way  through  one  bundle  of  three  volumes  after  another,  and 
nobody  would  interfere  with  him.  He  had  nothing  to  do.  He  had 
never  done  an3rthing  all  his  life,  and  yet  he  had  never  found  it  out 
before.  '  One  event  there  was  still  to  break  the  monotonous  existence 
of  each  dull  day.  Sometimes  it  was  that  he  encountered  Mrs.  Tracy 
and  her  daughter  as  they  went  out,  and  was  permitted  to  accompany 
ihem ;  sometimes  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  drawing-room  up-stairs 
in  the  evening.  They  were  very  cautious  in  those  first  openings  of 
friendship ;  more  cautious  than  they  had  been  in  its  earliest  beginning. 
Sometimes  it  so  happened  that  for  an  entire  day,  or  even  two  days, 
an  that  Ben  heard  of  his  neighbours  was  the  sound  of  their  steps  as 
they  crossed  the  floor  overhead,  sending  vibrations  through  the  house 
and  through  his  foolish  heart.  But  yet  the  meeting  with  them  was 
the  event  of  the  day  to  him, — ^the  only  one  that  gave  life  or  colour  to 
it  It  was  the  sole  gleam  of  light  within  his  range  of  vision,  and 
naturally  his  eye  fixed  on  that  gleam.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
him  that,  instead  of  being  the  fallen  man  he  was,  he  had  come 
there  in  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  luxury  and  pleasantness  for 
Idfieent  Tracy's  sake.  Though  the  young  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  not  given  to  romance,  such  a  proceeding  is  still  possible 
among  them.  And  there  were  moments  in  which  Ben  forgot  that  he 
had  any  other  motive  for  his  seclusion.  It  was  a  sudden  infatuation, 
and  yet  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  Everything  was  so 
new  to  him  in  this  changed  and  strange  life,  that  any  powerful 
influence  suddenly  brought  into  being  was  sure  to  take  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  space.  As  he  sat  in  the  gloom  and  quiet,  with  all 
tiiat  had  hitherto  occupied  him  gone  from  his  grasp,  and  this  one 
snbfle  &scination  filling  the  air,  it  was  scarcely  wonderful  that  he 
should  feel  himself  a  pilgrim  of  love,  giving  up  everything  for  the 
sake  of  his  divinity, — ^keeping  watch  at  her  door,  as  it  were,  laying 
himsdf  down  at  her  feet,  separating  himself  firom  the  world  for  her 
service.  A  certain  indescribable  sense  of  her  presence  filled  the 
hoQse.  The  ceiling  over  his  head  thrilled  under  her  step, — ^the  rustle 
of  her  dress  on  the  stair,  the  distant  sound  of  her  voice  or  her  name, 
seemed  to  echo  down  to  him  in  the  silence.  Though  he  saw  her  at 
the  most  once  a  day,  and  not  always  so  often,  he  felt  her  perpetually, 
and  his  mind  was  intoxicated  by  this  magical  new  sense.  He  lived 
upon  it  like  a  fool, — ^like  a  man  in  love,  which  he  was,  though  he 
blew  nothing  of  Millicent  except  that  her  eyes  were  heavenly  eyes, 
and  her  voice  as  sweet  as  poetry.  He  had  not  cared  much  even  for 
poetry  hitherto,  nor  had  much  time  for  dreaming,  and  Nature  now 
took  her  revenge.     His  youth,  his  extraordinary  circumstances,  his 
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nnoccnpied  life,  all  conspired  with  this  most  potent  of  inflneneef 
against  him.  At  first  there  was  not  even  any  intention  in  his  mind 
except  that  of  seeing  her,  looking  at  her,  filling  his  vacancy  with  the 
new  lovely  creature  so  suddenly  placed  before  him ;  the  place  was 
empty  and  she  had  come  in  unawares,  startling  him  by  her  smile. 
That  was  all  that  Ben  knew  about  it  for  the  moment.  To  win  her, 
and  marry  her,  and  enter  into  another  and  fuller  phase  of  life,  had  not 
yet  dawned  on  his  thoughts.  She  had  stolen  in  upon  him  like  a  new 
atmosphere, — a  delicious  air  in  which  he  lived  and  breathed.  Thit 
was  aU.  He  meant  nothing  by  it  in  the  first  place.  He  was  not  a 
free  agent,  voluntarily  and  consciously  approaching  a  woman  whom 
he  wanted  to  make  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  sud- 
denly, without  any  wiU  or  purpose  of  his  own,  launched  into  a  new 
world.  He  might  not  have  known  that  such  worlds  existed,  so 
strange  and  new  was  everything  to  him;  but  the  unthonghtn^ 
unknown,  influence,  possessed  itself  in  a  moment  of  the  very  foun- 
tains of  his  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  Ben  was  petted  or  made 
.  much  of  by  the  ladies  whose  retirement  he  had  thus  hastened  to 
share.  At  first  they  even  appeared  to  keep  him  at  arm*8  length  with 
a  reserve  which  chilled  him  much  after  their  first  frank  reception  of 
dear  Mary  Westbury's  cousin.  They  retired  within  the  enclosure  of 
their  grief  when  he  became  their  fellow-lodger,  passing  him  with 
slight  salutations,  with  crape  veils  over  their  faces  and  all  the  adjuncts 
of  woe,  and  receiving  his  visits,  when  he  screwed  up  his  courage  to 
the  point  of  going  up-stairs,  with  the  dignity  of  sorrow  not  yet  able 
*^  to  see  people," — a  mode  of  treatment  which  gave  Ben  a  pang,  not 
only  of  disappointment,  but  of  shame,  at  his  own  vain  hopes,  and  the 
false  interpretation  he  had  put  on  their  first  little  overtures  of 
cordiality.  '*  That  I  should  have  dreamed  they  would  care  to  se« 
me, — and  their  grief  still  so  fresh,''  he  muttered  to  himself  with  self- 
disgust.  But  the  ladies  up-stairs,  in  their  retirement,  were  by  no 
means  without  thoughts  of  their  new  acquaintance.  They  discussed 
him  fully,  though  he  was  so  little  aware  of  it,  and  considered  him 
and  his  ways  in  more  detail,  and  with  much  more  understanding, 
than  characterised  his  brooding  over  theirs.  It  was  not  Mrs.  Tracy*! 
fault  that  he  was  so  coldly  received.  It  was  Millicent  who  had 
barred  the  way  against  him, — ^Millicent  herself,  whose  paleness  and 
sorrowful  looks  had  given  the  last  touch  of  tender  pity  and  in- 
terest to  his  admiration.  They  were  mutually  mistaken  in  each 
other,  as  it  happened ;  for  the  mother  and  daughter  knew  no  more  of 
Ben  than  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Benton,  and  were  so  foolish  in 
their  dreams  as  to  believe  that  he  had,  indeed,  given  up  all  the 
delights  of  his  former  life  to  live  in  dingy  lodgings  in  order  to  be 
near  Millicent.  He  had  been  struck  with  **  love  at  first  sight,"  they 
thought,  and  despised  him  a  little,  and  were  amused  at  the  fact. 
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though  fnlly  determinod  to  take  advantage  of  it.  And  so  strange  is 
human  natnre^  that  the  mother  and  daughter  would  have  heen  as 
mach  disgnsted  and  disappointed  had  they  known  the  complication 
of  motives  which  sent  the  young  man  into  their  snare,  as  Ben  would 
have  been  had  he  been  able  to  conceive  the  aspect  in  which  they 
regarded  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  they  were  of  the 
still  sharper  class  of  adventurers  living  on  their  wits ;  and  yet  they 
matually  believed  in  the  single-mindedness,  each  of  the  other,  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  peasant  of  romance.  He  thought  the  beautiful 
creature  who  had  smiled  so  softly  on  him,  and  her  kind  mother,  were 
interested  really  about  himself ;  and  they  believed  that  he  had  thrown 
away  all  the  daily  brightness  of  existence  for  Millicent's  sweet  sake ; 
— 80  much  faith  had  remained  at  the  bottom  of  natures  so  sophisti- 
cated*   It  was  a  curious  conjunction  of  cunning  and  innocence. 

''I  am  not  going  to  make  'any  pounce  upon  him,"  said  Millicent 
to  her  mother.  *'  I  won't.  You  need  not  look  so  surprised.  You 
may  say  what  you  like,  but  I  know  it  is  fatal  to  go  too  fast.  Men 
don't  like  that  sort  of  thing.  They  see  through  it,  though  you  don't 
think  they  do.  They  are  not  quite  such  fools.  You  must  go  softly 
this  time,  or  I  shall  not  go  into  it  at  all." 

"  Millicent !  "  said  her  mother  severely,  ''  when  you  talk  in  this 
wild  way,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  know  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  bother  I  "  said  Millicent.  The  profile  turned  half  away  as  she 
spoke  was  so  perfect,  and  the  lips  that  uttered  the  words  so  soft  and 
rose-like,  that  any  listener  less  accustomed  would  have  distrusted  her 
ears.  Mrs.  Tracy  only  made  a  little  gesture  of  disapproval.  Even 
to  herself  the  mother  kept  up  her  pretensions ;  but  Millicent  was  a 
girl  of  her  century,  and  made  believe  only  when  the  eye  of  the  world 
was  upon  her.  '*  I  mean  to  take  this  into  my  own  hands,"  she  said. 
*'  Yon  are  not  so  clever  as  you  were,  mamma.  You  are  getting  rather 
old.  Let  me  alone  to  treat  a  man  like  Ben  Benton.  I  must  not 
throw  myself  at  his  head ;  he  must  suppose,  at  least,  that  he  has  had 
hard  work  to  secure  me." 

«*  And  I  trust  it  will  be  so,  Millicent,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  Heaven 
forbid  that  a  child  of  mine  should  throw  herself  at  any  gentleman's 
head  I     It  would  break  my  heart,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know,"  said  the  daughter  with  a  laugh ;  "  though 
I  never  can  understand  what  pleasure  you  have  in  pretending 
and  keeping  up  your  character  to  me.  We  ought  to  understand  each 
other, — if  any  two  people  do  understand  each  other  in  the  world,"  the 
young  woman  added,  not  with  much  perception  of  the  melancholy 
mystery  sbe  was  thus  skimming  over,  but  yet  vaguely  conscious  that 
even  the  mother  beside  her  had  secrets,  and  would  take  her  own 
way  if  occasion  served.  Each  of  them  shocked  the  other  by  turns, 
though  both  stood  low  enough  in  point  of  moral  appreciation. 
''You  would  sell  me,  as  soon  as  look  at  me,  if  you  could,"  Millicent 
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went  OS.    ''  Don't  deny  it,  for  I  know  it ;  but  Ben  Benton  is  not  in 
yonr  line.    It  is  I  who  most  manage  him." 

''  You  will  have  your  own  way,  I  suppose,  Millieent/'  said  bflr 
mother ;  '<  though  what  you  mean  by  these  coarse  esq^ressions  I  don't 
understand.  What  I  feel  is  that  the  poor  young  fellow  is  very  solitarj. 
And  I  am  a  mother/'  Mrs.  Tracy  said«  with  a  little  grandeur.  *'I  iiBel 
it  might  be  of  use  to  him  to  ask  him  up  here.  It  keeps  a  young  man 
respectable  when  ladies  notice  him.  It  keeps  him  out  of  bad  hands." 

Millicent  looked  at  her  mother,  with  a  gleam  of  laughter  in  her 
eyes.  "  It  is  beautiful  to  see  you,  mamma,"  she  said ;  *'  it  is  as  good 
as  a  sermon.  But  I  am  not  so  anxious  about  his  morals.  You  had 
much  better  leave  it  in  my  hands." 

This  was  how  it  came  about  that  Ben  was  so  much  thrown  back  on 
himself,  and  dismissed  from  the  paradise  of  a  drawing-room  where 
his  lady  was,  to  the  close,  Utile,  ding^,  black-hair-clothed  purgatory 
on  the  lower  floor,  to  wait  his  promotion.  A  word,  a  look,  half 
an  hour's  talk  now  and  then,  raised  him  into  the  seventh  heaven ; 
but  he  was  always  cast  back  again;  while,  at  the  same  toaa, 
her  presence  so  near,  the  constant  possibility  of  a  meeting,  the 
excitement  of  the  situation,  koA  the  utter  havoc  of  his  own  life,  kept 
him  suspended,  he  could  not  tell  how,  and  banished  all  wholesome 
thoughts  out  of  his  head.  The  mutual  pursuit  and  defence,  the  plans 
to  see  and  to  avoid  being  seen,  the  art  of  bestowing  and  withhold- 
ing, the  perpetaal  expectation  and  possibility,  engrossed  the  two 
completely  after  a  time.  It  engrossed  the  witch  as  much  as  it  did 
the  victim.  When  men  and  women  have  passed  the  age, — ^if  the  age 
is  ever  passed,— of  such  contests,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  way  in 
which  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  them  become  absorbed  in  one 
interest.  Each  meeting  between  the  two,  were  it  only  of  a  minute's 
duration,  occupied  their  .minds  as  if  it  had  been  an  event.  To  watek 
him  out  and  in,  to  calculate  what  she  should  say  to  him  next  time, 
how  soon  she  might  venture  the  next  tightening  of  her  line,  filled 
Millicent's  thoughts  as  she  sat  over  her  work  by  the  window  up-stain; 
while  the  sound  of  her  foot,  the  feintest  movement  over-head,  the 
coming  or  going  on  the  stairs,  the  rustle  of  the  dress  passing  bis 
door,  occupied  Ben  like  the  most  exciting  drama.  It  was  madness, 
yet  it  was  nature.  The  mother,  who  was  looking  on  with  an  eye 
merely  to  the  result,  grew  impatient,  and  felt  disposed  to  throw 
up  the  matter  and  turn  her  attention  to  other  tilings.  Mrs. 
Tracy  was  poor,  and  now  that  her  son  had  altogether  failed  her, 
even  in  possibility,  it  was  essential  that  her  daughter  should  take  his 
place.  But  Millicent  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  vague  plans 
that  fluttered  through  her  mother's  mind.  She,  too,  was  engrossed, 
as  people  are  engrossed  only  by  such  a  strange  duel  and  straggle  of 
two  lives.  And  the  six  months  passed  with  her,  as  with  Ben,  )SkB 
one  long,  exciting,  feverish  day. 
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"You  don't  get  a  step  farther  on,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy;  "yon  are 
just  where  yon  were,  shilly-shallying, — ^no  better  than  your  brother. 
My  poor  Mtzgerald !  if  he  had  been  spared,  he  might  have  been  a 
help  to  me.  Proyidence  is  very  strange !  He  lived  long  enough  to 
be  a  burden  and  take  every  penny  we  had ;  and  then,  when  he  might 
bive  made  me  sinne  return-^—.  And  it  is  just  the  same  thing, 
ovCT  agun,  with  you." 

"  Don't  speak  of  Fitzgerald,  mamma,"  said  Millicent.  <*  I  was 
fond  of  him,  although  you  may  not  think  it.  You  worried  him  till 
he  eould  not  bear  it  any  longer ;  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of  me  like 
^lat.  I  will  never  shoot  myself.  I  mean  to  live  in  spite  of  everything, 
—and  I  mean  to  take  my  own  time." 

"You  are  an  unnatural  girl!  "  cried  Mrs.  Tracy  with  excitement. 
"Did  not  I  do  everything  for  that  boy  ?  Tutors  and  books,  and  I 
don't  know  what ;  and  then  io  break  down.  A  young  man  has  no 
business  to  fail  when  his  people  have  done  so  much  for  him.  And 
BOW  there  is  you, — I  have  spared  no  expense  about  you,  either.  Yon 
bave  had  the  best  masters  I  could  give  you,  and  the  prettiest 
dresses ;  and  now  you  stand  doing  notitiing.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  this  young  Benton  means." 

"It  would  be  very  easy  to  ask  him, — and  drive  him  away  for 
ever,"  said  Millicent  with  a  heightened  colour.  "  Mamma,  I  tell 
yon,  you  are  not  so  clever  as  you  were." 

"I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  him,"  said  the  mother,  withi 
in  accent  of  scorn ; — <<  nothing  else  could  account  for  it.  That  is  alt 
that  is  wanting  to  make  up  the  story.  But  I  tell  you  this  will  not 
do/'  she  added,  with  an  instant  change  of  tone.  *'  We  shall  have 
to  run  away  if  some  determination  is  not  come  to.  I  have  no  money  to^ 
carry  on  with,  and  there  is  a  month's  rent  owing  to  this  horrid  woman ; 

and  the  tradespeople  and  all Millicent,  there  must  be  scmxething 

done.    If  you  are  going  to  marry  young  Benton,  it  will  be  all  very 
well ;  but  if  it  is  to  come  to  nothing,  as  so  many  other  things  have 

done " 

*'  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  said  Millicent,  in  a  low  tone  of 
restrained  passion.  Perhaps  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  playing 
so  poor  a  r61e ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  was  disgusted  with  the  mother 
who  had  trained  her  to  do  it,  and  thus  kept  her  to  the  humiliating 
woi^.  Mrs.  Tracy  was  getting,  as  her  daughter  said,  rather  old. 
Her  ear  was  not  fine  enough  for  the  inflections  of  tone  and  shades  of 
meaning  which  once  she  could  have  caught  in  a  moment. 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me,"  she  answered,  in  perfect  good  faith. 
"  I  will  soon  tell  you  what  to  do.  Tell  him  that  we  are  going  abroad. 
You  know  how  often  I  have  spoken  of  going  abroad.  If  we  could 
only  get  a  hundred  pounds,  we  might  go  to  Baden,  or  Homburg,  or 
somewhere.  We  don't  want  so  many  dresses,  being  in  mourning; 
And,  with  your  complexion,  you  look  very  nice  in  mourning.     I 
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should  like  to  start  to-morrow,  for  my  part.  You  might  tell  him  it 
was  for  my  health, — ^that  I  was  ordered  to  take  the  baths.  And  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  quite  true.  After  all  the  wear  and  tear  I  have 
gone  through  I  must  want  baths,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
That  ought  to  bring  matters  to  a  decbion ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  unless 
something  happens,  we  shall  have  to  make  a  change.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  stay  here.'* 

'*  If  it  is  an  explanation  you  want,*'  said  Millicent,  *'  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  that  about, — ^now ;  "  and  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat.  Not  because  she  loved  Ben.  It  was 
a  different  feeling  that  moved  her.  The  object  for  which  she  had 
been  trained,  the  aim  of  her  life,  had  come  so  near  to  her, — ^in  a  day, 
in  an  hour,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  if  it  came  to  that,  she  might  be  a 
changed  creature,  with  all  that  was  wretched  banished  from  her,  and 
all  that  was  good  made  possible.  She  might  be,  instead  of  a  poor 
girl,  immersed  in  all  the  shameful  shifts  of  dishonest  poverty,  a 
rich  man's  bride,  tearing  no  demand,  above  all  tricks,  with  hononr- 
able  plenty  in  her  hands  and  about  her.  What  a  change  it  would 
be  !  The  chance  of  leaping  at  one  step  from  misery  to  wealth,  from 
destitution  to  luxury,  has  always  a  more  or  less  demoralising  effect 
when  held  steadily  before  human  eyes,  and  this  chance  had  always 
been  put  foremost  in  those  of  Millicent  Tracy.  Nobody  had  ever 
dreamed  of  work  for  her,  or  honest  earning.  She  was  to  win  wildly 
the  prize  of  wealth  out  of  the  very  depths  of  abject  poverty.  Hers 
was  not  the  extraordinary  nobility  of  character  which  could  resist 
the  influences  of  such  training.  She  was  demoralized  by  it.  Bes 
Benton  was  to  her  a  prize  in  the  lottery  which  she  might  win  and  be 
rich  and  splendid  and  exalted  for  ever,— or  which  she  might  lose  in 
mortification  and  deepest  downfall.  It  was  this  which  flushed  her 
oheek  and  made  her  heart  beat.  Not  because  he  was  a  man  who 
loved  her.  And  yet  something  not  mercenary,  something  like  nature, 
had  been  in  the  vague  intercourse  between  the  two, — the  man's 
advances,  the  woman's  retreat  from  them  and  interest  in  them. 
Alas !  Millicent  had  been  wooed,  and  had  done  her  best  to  attract 
and  fascinate  before.  It  was  a  trade  to  her.  She  lighted  up  into 
a  gambler's  flush  of  excitement  now  when  the  crisis  was  so  near. 

''Then  let  it  come,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy;  '<it  is  time  after  six  months 
of  nonsense.  I  never  knew  a  young  man  before  who  would  be  kept 
off  and  on  so  long,  living  in  such  a  hole,  out  of  those  lovely  rooms. 
And,  by-the-bye,  I  wonder  why  he  wants  to  sell  those  sweet  cabinets. 
Getting,  rid  of  his  chambers  one  can  understand.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
some  racing  debt  or  something ;  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  it. 
If  the  family  should  make  themselves  disagreeable,  Millicent,  I  hope 
I  can  trust  to  your  good  sense.  Of  course  they  must  come  round  in 
the  end." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  mamma,"  said  Millicent,  with  a  smile ;  and 
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her  mother  came  round  to  her  and  kissed  her,  as  she  might  have 
kissed  her  had  she  been  on  her  way  to  draw  the  fateful  ticket  at  a 
kttery. 

"Now,  mind  yon  have  your  wits  about  you,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said. 

It  was  the  aftemooon  of  a  spring  day,  rather  cold  but  bright,  and 
a  remnant  of  dusty  fire,  half  choked  with  ashes,  was  in  the  grate. 
liQllicent  trembled  as  she  sat  in  her  favourite  place  by  the  window, 
chiefly  with  cold, — ^for  she  was  very  susceptible  to  discomfort, — and  a 
little  with  excitement.  When  her  mother  left  her,  she  let  her  work 
fail  on  her  lap,  and  felt  as  many  a  woman  of  truer  heart  has  felt,  the 
very  air  rustling  and  whispering  in  her  ears  with  excess  of  stillness, 
as  if  a  hundred  unseen  spectators  were  pressing  round  to  look  on. 
He  would  come,  and  she  would  listen  to  him  and  lead  him  on,  and 
the  step  would  be  taken ; — the  immense,  unspeakable  change  would 
be  made.  A  curious  medley  of  thoughts  was  in  the  young  woman's 
mind, — ^not  aU  of  them  bad  or  unnatural  thoughts.^  She  would  be 
grateful  to  the  man  who  changed  her  life  for  her  so  completely. 
She  would  be  kind  to  the  poor, — those  poor,  struggling,  shifting, 
miserable  creatures  upon  whom  already  she  felt  herself  entitled  to 
look  with  pity.  She  would  be  very  fine  and  grand,  and  deck  her 
beauty  with  every  adornment,  and  win  admiration  on  every  side; 
and  yet  she  would  be  good  at  the  same'  time.  She  would  be  good, — 
that  she  determined  upon.  And  poor  Fitz,  if  he  had  but  been  less 
impatient !  if  he  had  but  lived  to  see  this  day !  Thus  she  sat  await- 
ing her  lover.  Poor,  polluted,  and  yet  unawakened  virgin  soul, 
knowing  nothing  about  love  1 

The  mother  for  her  part  put  on  her  bonnet, — not  without  a  keen 
momentary  observation  that  the  crape  was  beginning  to  be  rusty, — and 
drew  her  shawl  slowly  round  her  shoulders.  She  had  been  a  handsome 
woman  in  her  day,  and  with  her  rusty  crape  still  looked  more  im-' 
posing  than  many  a  silken  fine  lady.  With  a  thrill  of  excitement,  too, 
she  took  her  way  down-stairs,  with  more  sordid  thoughts  than  those 
of  h^r  child.  She  was  thinking,  also,  which  would  be  best  for  her- 
self,— ^to  live  with  them  and  share  their  grandeur,  or  to  secure  a 
certainty  for  herself  from  the  bridegroom's  liberality.  There  aro 
women  ignoble  enough  to  act  as  Mrs.  Tracy  was  doing,  and  still 
with  so  much  divinity  in  them  as  to  be  willing  to  disappear,  or  die, 
or  oijjueiate  iuemseivt^y  wiww  the  daughter  for  whom  they  laboured 
lifld  won  her  prize.  But  MiUicent's  mother  had  not  even  this  virtue. 
Bbe  was  drawing  her  ticket  by  her  child's  hand ; — which  would  be  most 
comfortable »  ehe  was  thlnkii];:,^ ;  and  it  was  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
IhoQght  th^t  she  contrived  to  brush  past  Ben,  who  was  lingering  at 
tW  door  of  his  room,  hopin^^  to  see  something  of  his  neighbours. 

**  I  hug  your  pardon,  Mi\  Kenton,"  she  said.  **  I  did  not  see  you 
w<?re  there.  Not  out  this  Icjvely  afternoon  ?  It  is  the  old  people 
%ho  ore  active  now ;   yoti  yiitiag  ones  are  all  alike,  dreaming  and 
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building  castles,  I  suppose.  Milliceni  stays  np-stairs  all  by  herself^ 
instead  of  eoming  oat  with  me.  But  indeed  she  is  dull,  poor  ohild« 
An  old  woman,  even  when  it  is  her  mother,  is  poor  company  for  a 
young  girl." 

'<!  am  sure  she  does  not  think  so,"  said  Ben,  to  whom  MHUoent 
was  half  divine. 

<<No,  I  am  sure  she  does  not  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy;  ^'  she  ig 
such  a  good  child.  But  you  may  run  up  and  talk  to  her  for  half  an 
hour,  and  cheer  her  up  while  I  am  gone.  There  are  not  many  geafl*- 
m/bn  I  would  say  as  much  to,"  she  added  playfally.  Bar  pkyM 
speeches  were  not  very  successfol  generally,  but  Ben  was  no  criiio 
at  that  moment.  His  eyes  blazed  up  with  sudden  fire.  He  took 
her  hand,  and  would  have  kissed  it,  so  much  was  he  touched  by  this 
mark  of  confidence,  but  Mrs.  Tracy  knew  there  were  holes  ia  her 
glove,  and  drew  it  back. 

'<  May  I  ?  "  he  said.  **  How  good  you  are  to  me  I "  and  had  nuhed 
up-stairs  before  she  had  time  to  draw  breath.  She  turned  round* 
looking  after  him,  with  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  on  her  handsome 
worn  face. 

«<  That  is  all  safe,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief; 
and  went  out  philosophically  to  let  the  crisis  enact  itself,  and  buy 
a  little  lobster  for  Millicent's  supper,  by  way  of  reward  to  ber 
fortunate  child. 


ATJSTEIA  IN  1869. 


A  mjJMTEB  ftt  Yieima  of  one  of  the  great  Powers  began  a  conversation 
on  Austrian  politics  the  other  day  with  the  question:  <*Do  you 
know  the  real  wants  and  position  of  the  varioos  nationalities  ?  I 
don't."  This  candid  confession,  which  reminds  one  of  Lord  Bossell's 
£Eunoas  declaration  of  ignorance  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
may  give  some  idea  of  Hie  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
on  the  subject  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Austria's  troubles.  It  is 
now  abundantly  evident  that  the  despotism  which  formerly  made 
Anstria  one  of  the  most  reactionary  States  in  Europe,  was  not  the 
only,  nor  even  the  chief,  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  her  Government. 
To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  free  institutions  as  the 
sovereign  remedy  of  all  political  ills,  her  present  condition  must  be  a 
sore  disappointment.  All  the  great  principles  of  modem  liberalism, — 
a  popular  legislature,  responsible  ministers,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  of  meeting,  freedom  of  debate,  secular  education, — ^most  of  which 
sre  still  the  subject  of  endless  conflicts  between  the  chief  continental 
Governments  and  their  subjects,  are  embodied  in  the  new  constitution, 
and  accepted  by  the  ministers  at  Vienna  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
policy.  Yet  not  the  blindest  admirer  of  the  present  regime  can  deny 
that  great  and  serious  political  discontent  jnrevails  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  enemies  of  the  new  organisation  are  fiEur  more  numerous  than 
its  supporters.  Such  discontent  has  been  seen  in  other  constitutional 
States  to  proceed  from  the  predominance  of  class  over  class,  the  want 
of  enlightenment  among  the  people,  or  a  too  brief  experience  of 
poHtieal  Hfe ;  but  in  Austria  its  cause  lies  deeper.  The  feeling  of 
nationality,  and  the  claims  which  spring  from  it,  are  not  to  be  satis- 
fied by  any  amount  of  liberty  or  equal  social  rights,  and  they  become 
only  stronger  and  more  pressing  with  the  growth  of  education  and 
political  development. 

It  is  too  often  the  habit  of  shallow  travellers  who,  because  they 
have  passed  a  few  months  abroad,  assert  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right 
of  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the  countries  they  have  visited, 
to  judge  of  national  wants  by  the  demands  of  extreme  parties,  which 
generally  make  the  most  noise,  and  hence  come  most  prominently 
before  their  observation.  But  it  seldom  happens,  except  in  times  of 
revolution,  that  the  extreme  party  really  represents  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  In  every  country  there  is  a  large  mass  of  peqple  who  are 
indifferent  to  politics ;  and  when  they  are  called  to  political  action. 
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they  nearly  always  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
society,  and  who  generally  belong  to  the  moderate  party.  A  Govern- 
ment may,  therefore,  as  a  role,  either  entirely  extinguish  political 
opposition,  or  make  it  practically  harmless,  by  granting  concessions 
far  short  of  what  the  extreme  party  demands.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Austria.  Since  the  catastrophe  of  1866  that  country  has  been 
such  a  Babel  of  nationalities,  each  loudly  and  persistently  clamouring 
for  self-government,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  anything 
Hke  order  to  be  evolved  out  of  this  extraordinary  conflict  of  languages, 
races,  and  historical  claims.  It  has  been  said  by  many  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  confusion  that  the  differences  between  the  nationalities 
are  utterly  and  hopelessly  irreconcilable ;  that  the  Czech  hates  the 
German,  the  Buthenian  the  Pole,  the  Shekler  Serb  and  Bouman  the 
Magyar,  even  the  Tyrolian  German  the  Viennese  German ;  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Hungarian  kingdom  has  only  added  new  force  to 
the  agitation  for  a  Bohemian  kingdom,  a  Croatian  kingdom,  a  Polish 
kingdom,  and  other  visionary  schemes  of  a  like  kind ;  and  that  with 
such  conflicting  elements  in  her  army  and  her  legislature,  Austria 
must  of  necessity  sooner  or  later  fall  to  pieces.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  glibly  to  run  off  a  string  of  outlandish  words,  say  they 
are  the  names  of  the  Austrian  nationalities,  and  then  triumphantly 
ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  so  many  peoples,  all  with  different 
languages,  customs,  and  political  aims,  to  live  together  under  a  con- 
stitutional Government.  But  no  great  political  question,  and  the 
Austrian  least  of  all,  can  thus  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  sentences. 
The  true  nature  and  extent  of  Austria's  present  difficulties  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  careful  consideration,  not  of  the  fanciful  dreams 
of  agitators,  but  of  the  actual  necessities  of  each  of  the  Austrian 
peoples,  its  political  weight  in  the  country,  and  the  effect  which  com- 
pliance with  its  demands  would  produce  on  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Austrian  State. 

There  are  few  national  antipathies  so  deeply-rooted  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  Slavonians  and  the  Germans.  '*  So  long  as  the 
world  remains  the  world,  the  Pole  will  never  be  brother  to  the 
German,*'  says  a  Polish  proverb ;  and  the  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Germans  which  it  exemplifies  is  equally  strong  among  the  Czeehs 
and  the  Slavonians  of  the  South.  This  hostility  is  not  attributable  so 
much  to  differences  of  character, — ^for  the  Austrian  Germans  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  frivolity  and  laissdz-faire  of  the  Slavonians,  ndio* 
monovt  r,  diiiLT  gnatjy  in  iiiitional  ciiarac  tt^risticrf  amou^;  tiji'in.'Sf  i^  t:^, 
— as  to  tho  tendency  of  the  Genu  an  s  to  impose  their  bin^niagw  and 
customs  on  all  t'orcngiiers  who  come  under  their  influenci*.  It  is 
natural  that  such  a  tendency,  which  is  eminently  characleriislic  of  the 
German  nation,  should  both  in  paRt  and  present  times  have  broilj^i 
on  the  Slavonian 6  of  Austria  much  persecution  and  snlbriog*  This 
Bkvoniiui,  unhide  the  Germikn  who^ti  iuotto  hm  always  boea  ^*  obi 
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bene,  ibi  patria,"  is  above  all  things  patriotic ;  his  language  and  insti- 
tutions are  among  the  dearest  of  his  possessions,  and  he  will 
stubbornly  resist  to  the  last  any  encroachment  upon  them.  The 
ineessant  wars  which  resulted  from  such  encroachments  date  back  to 
a  Teiy  early  period  of  history,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  aggressors 
were  Germans.  They  have,  with  more  or  less  success,  striven  to 
establish  themselves  on  Slavonic  ground  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  At  first  they  bimply  exterminated  or 
enslaved  the  inhabitants  of  the  Slavonic  countries  they  conquered,  as 
in  Saxony.  In  more  civilised  times,  similar  results  were  obtained  by 
less  summary  means.  Thus,  in  1495,  the  Bishop  of  Breslau  ordered 
that  unless  the  Polish  population  of  an  adjoining  village  learnt  German 
within  the  period  of  two  years,  they  should  be  expelled  the  country* 
In  all  the  conquered  districts  Slavonians  were  excluded  by  the 
German  law  from  the  privileges  of  nobles  and  traders,  and,  as  related 
by  an  old  Slavonian  chronicle,  when  a  Slavonian  was  met  on  the  high 
road,  he  could  be  killed  like  a  wild  beast.  So  great  was  the  animosity 
produced  between  the  two  races  by  these  laws,  that  the  evidence  of  a 
Slavonian  against  a  German,  or  the  reverse,  was  not  admitted  in  the 
Saxon  courts  of  justice.  Nor  was  this  persecution  confined  to  the 
dark  ages.  So  late  as  the  year  1858  a  Pole  in  Galicia  was  prosecuted 
by  the  authorities  for  having  **  made  a  political  demonstration,'*  because 
be  had  presented  a  German  petition  to  the  Government  which  was 
written  in  the  Roman  character  instead  of  the  Gothic. 

But  it  is  in  Bohemia  that  the  struggle  between  German  and  Slavo- 
nian has  been  most  fierce.  The  Czechs  say  that  **  the  German  is  the 
enemy  of  the  Czech  as  the  devil  is  the  enemy  of  mankind  ;*'  and, 
indeed,  few  nations  have  had  enemies  so  deadly  and  relentless.  So 
long  as  Bohemia  remained  independent, — from  986  to  1620, — ^there 
was  no  European  State  that  enjoyed  more  freedom  or  prosperity,  and 
all  her  subsequent  disasters  date  from  the  introduction  of  German  colo- 
nists in  the  country.  These  settlers  in  a  very  short  time  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  native  population,  and  in  1615  it  was  resolved 
by  the  Diet  that  no  German  should  be  allowed  to  settle  permanently  in 
Bohemia  unless  he  could  speak  Czech.  The  new  Austrian  Emperor, 
Ferdinand  U.,  who  was  a  sovereign  with  strong  Catholic  and  German 
sympathies,  now  attempted  to  curtail  the  political  and  religious  liberties 
which  Bohemia  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  Czechs  rebelled,  and  elected 
to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  the  Palatine  of  the  Bhine,  son-in-law  to  our 
James  L ;  but  they  were  totally  defeated  in  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  in  1620.  This  was  the  death-blow  of  Bohemian  inde- 
pendence. A  crowd  of  German  officials  and  Jesuits  was  poured 
into  the  country,  thousands  of  the  Czechs  were  exterminated,  and 
the  rest  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  main  force.  In  1620, 
Bohemia  was  all  Protestant ;  in  1687,  professedly  at  least,  it  was  all 
Catholie.    The  country  was  so  depopulated  that  hardly  a  million  of 
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Czechs  were  left.  The  richest  estates  were  given  by  the  AuBtmn 
court  to  foreign  adventurers,  and  the  priceless  stores  of  learning  tnd 
philosophy  in  the  libraries  were  burnt  by  the  Jesuits.*  PditioaDj, 
the  country  was  reduced  to  an  Austrian  province.  Before  the  battle 
of  the  White  Mountain,  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  had  ahnost  more  power 
than  those  of  England.  They  not  only  made  laws  and  imposed  taxes, 
but  concluded  alliances,  conferred  titles  of  nobility,  and  elected  their 
kings.  The  **  new  statute  "  given  by  Ferdinand  to  Bohemia  in  1627 
totally  abolished  this  state  of  things.  It  still  recognised  Bobanut 
as  a  monarchy,  but  the  succession  was  declared  hereditary,  the  Estates 
only  having  tiie  right  of  electing  a  new  sovereign  on  the  eztinetioD  of 
the  line  of  Hapsburg. 

The  Czechs,  thus  totally  subdued,  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Germans  and  Jesuits  for  nearly  two  centuries.  A  liberal  Emperor, 
Joseph  n.,  gave  them  some  relief  by  proclaiming  an  edict  of  t<^era- 
tion  in  1781,  in  consequence  of  which  many  Czechs  declared  them- 
selves Protestants.  But  the  German  propaganda  still  went  on 
unabated.  German  was  substituted  for  Latin  at  the  Umversify  of 
Prague,  and  a  law  issued  in  1789  decreed  that  no  child  shonld  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  unless  he  had  been  for  two  years  at  a  sebod 
where  German  is  taught.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Czechs,  whose 
race  is  more  prolific  than  the  German,  had  become  so  numennis  tint 
they  again  began  to  feel  the  desire  for  national  life.  The  movement 
began  by  a  revival  of  the  Czech  language  and  literature  under  the 
direction  of  Hanka,  Dombrovski,  and  otiier  eminent  writers ;  but  its 
progress  was  slow.  Not  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of 
Czech  patriots,  one  of  the  speakers  declared  with  truth  that  if  the 
roof  were  then  to  fall  on  their  heads  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
Czech  nationality.  It  was  not  until  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848,  and  the  break-up  of  the  old  despotic  regime  which  followed, 
that  the  Czechs  came  forward  as  a  body  to  claim  their  ancient  ri^is. 

Bohemia  is  at  this  moment,  next  to  Galicia,  the  largest  province  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  the  importance  it  derives  tfm 
its  size  is  increased  by  its  proximity  to  the  capital.  According  to 
German  accounts  its  population  is  4,705,000,  of  whom  2,900,000 
are  Czechs,  t  The  country  is  divided  into  eighty  administrative  dis- 
tricts, twenty-six  of  which  are  German,  twenty  mixed,  and  thirtj- 
four  Czech.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  in  Bohemia  the  Czech 
deputies  should  be  in  the  majority.  So  long  as  the  Government  of 
Austria  was  a  despotism,  the  predominance*  of  the  Czech  element  in 
the  Diets  had  no  practical  effect,  as  their  power  was  merely  nomiittL 

*  So  "wholesale  was  this  destnictioiL,  that  books  in  tho  Ciech  langvige  two 
hundred  years  old  are  now  extremely  rare. 

t  These  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole  extent  of  the  Czech  morement}  which 
is  not  confined  to  Bohemia,  hut  includes  Bloravia  and  part  of  Silesia,  comprisiog 
a  total  population  of  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  OEechB. 
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Bai  after  the  war  of  1859  had  destroyed  the  prestige  of  Austrian 
ttaieenfi,  it  was  found  necessary  to  seek  support  in  public  opinion^ 
asd  by  the  constitution  of  October,  I860, — known  as  '<  the  October 
diploma^'* — the  rights  of  the  various  nationalities  were  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  were  given  through  their  respective  Diets  a  voice  in 
the  Government  of  the  empire.  This  constitution,  however,  only 
ezisied  four  months.  As  soon  as  the  panic  produced  by  the  defeats  in 
ita]y  had  subsided,  the  Germans  again  got  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
CB^aror  signed  another  constitution  in  February,  1861,  which  was 
framed  on  directly  opposite  principles  to  those  of  its  predecessor. 
Fron  a  modified  federalism  the  Government  of  Austria  again  became 
a  oenindiam,  with  far  more  Uberal  institutions,  it  is  true,  than  had 
aiiated  previously,  but  still  vesting  all  the  political  power  in  the 
Ganuaxi  element.  The  February  constitution  lasted  as  many  years 
as  the  Ootober  diploma  had  months,  but  it  too  had  to  yield  to  the 
pnponderanee  of  a  single  nationality, — ^this  time  the  Hungarian — 
aad  it  was  suapended  in  September,  1865,  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
aDegad  in  an  imperial  manifesto,  of  enabling  the  various  Diets  to 
auist  in  framing  a  new  organisation  of  the  monarchy. 
Xhe  Czechs  now  had  an  opportunity  of  officially  declaring  their 
policy.  In  1865-66  the  Diets  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
[  a  federal  re-oi^anisation  of  the  empire  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  **  October  diploma,"  the  introduction  of  the  Czech 
knguage  in  the  schools  and  at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The  second  of  these 
demands  was  at  once  granted,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
eotonation  by  the  solemn  removal  of  the  ancient  crown  of  the 
Bohemian  kings, — called  the  crown  of  St.  Wenceslaus, — ^from  Vienna 
io  Ihrague.  But  though  the  scheme  of  a  federalism  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Diets  of  Galicia,  Croatia,  Carniola,  and  even  the 
Oeman  provinces  of  the  Tyrol  and  Lower  Austria,  it  was  as  firmly 
qypoead  by  the  other  Diets.  Most  of  the  Germans  were  unwilling  to 
gira  ap  the  predominance  secured  to  them  by  the  February  constitu- 
Uoa,  and  the  Hungarians  persisted,  as  they  had  done  since  1848,  in 
1^  demand  for  a  Ministry  and  Parliament  of  their  own,  and  refused 
to  leeognise  the  lawfulness  of  Austrian  rule  on  any  other  terms. 
Negotiations  were  entered  upon  by  the  Austrian  Ministry  with  the 
Hongarian  leaders  in  order  to  effect  a  compromise,  the  Slavonians 
being  meanwhile  kept  quiet  by  various  concessions  to  their  respective 
nationalitiefl,  and  by  the  hope  that  the  then  Premier,  Count  Belcredi, 
who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Czech  nobility,  would  have  a  due 
regard  for  their  wants  and  interests.  These  negotiations  were  suddenly 
looken  oflf  by  the  war  of  1866,  and  when  they  were  resumed  after 
the  defeat  of  Koniggratz,  it  became  evident  that  the  Hungarians, 
whose  case  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  utter  dis- 
organisation  of  the   State  maclimo   consequent  on  the   disastrous 
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Bohemian  campaign,  would  have  it  all  their  own  way.  The  **  dualism  " 
proposed  by  Deak  was  adopted,  and  Baron  Benst  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  all  his  diplomatic  skill  in  inducing  the  Germans  to  agree  ijo 
it.  In  this,  by  concentrating  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affidrs, 
and  finance  under  German  ministers,  and  promising  to  revive  the 
February  constitution  for  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of  the  empire, 
he  succeeded ;  but  in  so  doing  he  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  among 
the  Slavonians. 

When  the  scheme  of  dualism  was  laid  before  the  Diets  in  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  all  the  Slavonian  provinces  voted  against  it.  But  the  new 
minister,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  absolutist  tradi- 
tions, was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  popular  opposition. 
New  elections  were  ordered,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  Czechs 
were  still  in  the  majority  in  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Diets,  and 
that  these  Diets  had  resolved  not  to  send  any  delegates  to  Vienna, 
they  were  again  dissolved.  In  the  elections  that  followed  this  second 
dissolution,  the  professedly-liberal  Beust  Ministry  assisted  the  6U>vem- 
ment  candidates  by  means  as  unscrupulous  as  those  en^loyed  in 
Imperialist  France.  The  result  was  that  the  large  Czech  majority  in 
both  Diets  was  reduced  to  a  minority ;  and  the  Czech  deputies, — 
among  whom  was  the  ex-premier,  Count  Belcredi, — after  protesting 
against  the  illegality  of  the  elections,  withdrew  from  the  Diets  in  a 
body.  The  German  <<  Bump  *'  which  remained  then  elected  delegates 
from  among  themselves  for  the  Beichsrath,  which  body  to  this  day 
contains  no  representatives  of  the  Czech  nationality.  As  for  the 
other  Slavonians,  though  they  formally  disapproved  of  the  system  of 
dualism,  they  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Czechs,  but  sent 
their  delegates  to  the  Beichsrath. 

Much  abuse,  especially  in  German  newspapers,  has  been  vented 
upon  the  Czechs  for  their  obstinacy  in  this  matter.  They  have  been 
accused  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  to  their  national 
conceit,  of  indulging  in  extravagant  dreams  of  independence,  and  of 
treasonable  intriguing  with  Bussia.  There  is  some  truth  in  these 
accusations,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  similar  course  of 
action  in  Hungary  has  been  crowned  with  success,  and  that  no  one 
now  thinks  of  blaming  the  Hungarians  for  the  policy  they  pursued. 
The  brief  sketch  of  Bohemian  history  we  have  given  above  will  show 
that  the  Czechs  have  as  good  historical  grounds  for  claiming  a 
separate  government  as  the  Hungarians ;  and  in  the  territory  formicg 
the  old  Bohemian  kingdom,  which  comprised  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
part  of  Silesia,  there  are  nearly  as  many  Czechs  as  there  are  Magyars 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.*    As  for  the  absurd  talk  which  one 

*  The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  ten  millions,  of  whom  one 
half  are  Magyars.  In  the  territories  which  formed  the  old  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
the  population  is  about  seven  millions,  including  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
Czechs. 
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hears  from  Germans  about  **  Czechish  barbarians,*'  and  the  German 
race  being  the  only  one  which  in  Bohemia  has  arrived  at  political 
matnrity,  it  is  mere  national  arrogance  and  bombast.  The  Czech 
Hteratnre  is  at  least  as  rich  as  that  of  the  Austrian  Germans,  who 
have  no  historian  equal  to  Palacky,  or  poet  equal  to  Kollar  or 
Nemda.  In  politics  the  Czechs  have  not  the  keen  practical  spirit 
of  the  Hungarians  ;  but  they  are  certainly  in  no  degree  inferior  to 
the  Germans.  Any  one  who  has  heard  the  tedious  and  pedantic 
debates  in  the  Beichsrath,  which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a 
students'  debating  society,  after  having  listened  to  the  eloquent, 
manly  speeches  of  Count  Thun,  Dr.  Bieger,  and  many  other  Czechs 
in  the  Bohemian  Diet  in  1866-67,  will  have  little  hesitation  in 
deciding  which  of  the  two  assemblies  has  displayed  most  political 
ability.  The  incapacity  of  the  German  statesmen  of  Austria  has 
become  so  notorious  as  to  be  almost  a  by-word.  The  names  of 
Rechberg,  Bach,  and  SchmerUng  will  only  be  known  in  history  as 
those  of  tiie  ministers  whose  gross  political  blunders  were  the  cause 
of  Austria's  greatest  misfortunes ;  and  the  present  Austrian  Cabinet 
is  chiefly  composed  of  men  who  are  either  pedantic  beaurocrats  or 
mischievous  doctrinaires.  The  only  really  able  and  large-minded 
minister  at  Vienna  is  the  Chancellor,  Count  Beust,  whom  the  Emperor 
had  to  invite  from  Dresden,  there  being  no  efficient  man  to  be  found 
for  the  post  in  his  own  capital.  Nor  is  that  strong  and  earnest 
interest  in  politics  to  be  found  among  the  Austrian  Germans  which 
€xists  among  their  brethren  in  the  North.  They  are  a  good-natured, 
frivolous,  pleasure-loving  people,  who  value  gemiithlichkeit  more 
than  political  principles,  and  whose  chief  idea  of  government  is  t9 
make  things  pleasant  for  their  own  nationality.  The  present  pre- 
dominance of  the  Germans  over  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia  is,  in  truth, 
not  based  upon  political  or  intellectual  superiority,  but  upon  old  and 
obsolete  traditions  of  government. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  abstract  right  is  concerned,  there  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Czechs  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  same  political  footing  as  the  Hungarians.  But  in  politics  it  is 
shove  all  necessary  to  consider  what  is  practically  possible,  and  here 
the  Czech  politicians  have  committed  a  grave  error.  Like  Kossuth 
and  Garibaldi,  they  have  refused  to  recognise  the  practical  obstacles 
to  &6  achievement  of  their  aims,  and  by  making  '*  all  or  nothing  " 
the  motto  of  their  policy,  have  condemned  themselves  to  a  fruitless 
inaction.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  must  be,  as  in  Hungary  and 
Italy,  the  formation  of  a  moderate  party,  which  will  get  all  it  can, 
and  make  the  best  of  what  it  gets.  The  cry  for  **  the  kingdom  of 
St.  Wenceslaus  "  is,  after  all,  not  so  old  but  that  it  may  soon  be 
succeeded  by  a  more  practical  one.  In  1848  the  Czechs  made 
no  such  demands,  and  their  opposition  to  the  revolutionary  ministry 
"Was  solely  caused  by  their  attachment  to  the  Imperial  dynasty.    Even 
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in  1866-67,  as  we  have  seen,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
federal  reorganisation  of  the  empire  and  a  central  Parliament  at 
Vienna ;  and  they  only  asked  for  a  separate  government  when  they 
saw  that  Hungary  had  been  given  one.  Bat  their  position  in  the 
Bohemian  territories  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Magyars.  In 
Hungary  the  Germans  form  but «  small  proportion  of  the  very  mixed 
population,  and  never  attempt  to  oppose  the  dominant  race ;  in 
Bohemia,  where  they  form  the  msgority  in  the  towns,  they  are  in 
constant  coDflict  with  the  Czechs,  and  tliey  arc  natutally  supported 
in  this  Btniggle  of  races  by  the  Germans  in  the  other  provinces  of 
tho  empire.  Thus  the  4,500,000  Czechs  have  against  them  not  only 
the  1,500,000  Germans  in  Bohemia,  but  the  6,500,000  Germans  in 
other  parts  of  Austria  as  well, — which,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  axe 
rather  long  odds,  especially  as  in  the  non^Hnngarian  territories  nearly 
all  the  political  power  is  in  German  hands.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
Lower  Silesia, — one  of  the  provmces  of  the  old  Bohemian  kingdona, 
— the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Poles,  who  have  no  desire  to 
be  united  with  the  Czechs ;  aod  among  the  Czechs  themselvea  there 
are  strong  religious  dissensions,  arising  from  thti  HuBSite  doctrines  of 
tho  national  party,  which  have  given  great  offence  to  the  ultramon- 
tane clergy  and  nobility, 

Such  being  tho  situation,  the  Czech  patriots  caught  in  1&67  at  tlie 
desperate  resource  of  seeking  aid  from  Knssia»  who  had  for  some 
time  he  en  actively  pursuing  Panslavist  intrigued  in  Bohemia  and 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  We  showed,  in  an  article  published 
in  this  magazine  in  April,  1868,*  that  this  step  was  only  taken  under 
an  impulse  of  pique,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  lasting,  and  the 
event  has  fulfilled  our  previsions.  The  Panslavist  demonstrationa 
which  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the  friends  of  Austria  last  year  have 
ceased,  and  all  the  pincipal  Czech  newspapers, — such  as  Uie 
*'Konma/'  *'Karodui  Newmy,"  and  even  the  Eadical  "  Correspon- 
dance  Tcheque ''  of  Berlin, — now  strongly  disclaim  any  wi^h  for  a 
political  union  with  Eusaia,  and  declare  that  tho  policy,  literature, 
and  institutions  of  the  Czechs  must  he  strictly  guarded  against  the 
introduction  of  Enssian  influences.  This  threat  of  an  appeal  to 
Bussia  \Bi  in  truth,  only  a  bugbear  invented  by  the  Czech  poliUciaus 
to  frighten  the  Austrian  Government  into  compliance  with  their 
demands.  In  spite  of  their  professed  sjTnpathi^^g  for  the  Russiaa 
nation,  thoy  know  well  enough  that  a  union  with  EuB^la  can  only 
mean  Efubjection  to  the  despotic  authority  of  tho  Czar,  and  conse- 
quently the  absolute  renunciation  of  those  hopes  of  administrative 
independence  which  alone  drive  them  into  opposition  to  the  Oabisei 
of  Vienna;  and  they  must  know  equally  well  that  KiiMiii  would  nol 
assist  them  against  Austria  merely  to  create  an  indopcndc^nt  IMimbIiis 
kingdom.  Moreover,  on  every  side  but  the  emip  the  Ctecis  an 
^  •  *'Tbo  PansliiTiflt  TCuvivfll  in  Ertfltom  Eatvp^.** 
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snmnmded  by  Germans.  The  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  are 
more  attraeted  to  the  Saxons  than  the  Czechs,  and  its  western  and 
Bonthem  districts  have  a  strong  sympathy  for  Bavaria ;  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  absorption  into  the  nnited  Germany  of  the  fntore  of 
the  Bohemian  wedge  in  its  territory  is  one  of  the  favourite  plans  of 
the  German  unionists.  Thns,  to  prevent  their  being  swallowed  up 
in  the  rising  tide  of  Bassian  or  German  nationality,  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  interest  of  the  Czechs  to  maintain  their  connection  with  Austria. 

These  considerations  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  more 
thonghtful  among  the  Czech  statesmen.  So  far  back  as  1848  Count 
Leo  Thun  said,  in  his  well-known  work  **  On  the  Slavonianism  of  the 
Czechs,*' — *'  The  union  of  the  Slavonians  under  one  government  is 
an  impossibility.  As  soon  as  the  nationality  of  one  of  the  Slavonian 
tuples  is  attacked  by  another  people  of  the  same  race,  all  feelings 
of  brotherhood  between  them  cease,  and  they  look  on  each  other  as 
foreigners.  The  union  of  all  the  Slavonians  under  the  rule  of  Bussia 
wonJd  be  the  min  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  Slavonians  who  do 
not  BOW  belong  to  thai  empire."  This  opinion  of  the  leader  of  the 
Czech  Conservatives  appears  to  be  becoming  general  among  the 
modcniia  politicians  of  all  parties,  and  even  Drs.  Bieger  and  Palatzky, 
vho  were  formerly  enthnsiaBtic  Panslavists,  and  now  stand  at  the 
liea4  of  the  Liberals,  have  adopted  a  conciliatory  tone  towards  the 
Ooyemment  which  no  longer  eiceludes  the  prospect  of  a  compromise. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  still  an  extreme  party,  which  declares  that  it  will 
accept  nothing  ehort  of  *'  the  crown  of  St.  Wenceslaus ;  **  but  it  is 
mofD  noisy  Uxan  indaoEtial,  and  the  men  of  standing  in  the  country 
MO  gradually  abaudomn^  it. 

Hest  to  the  Czech  difficulty,  the  question  which  just  now  gives 
most  trouble  to  Austrian  etateemen  is  the  Galician.  In  numbers  the 
(HHcians  exceed  the  Czechs  by  about  half  a  million,  and  they  enjoy 
the  farther  advantage  of  having  their  country  almost  entirely  to 
themselves,  the  German  element  in  Galicia  being  quite  insignificant. 
Their  political  power,  however,  is  much*  impaired  by  an  internal 
dtfficnity,  which  has  been  so  distorted  by  Bussian  writers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  GermaiiB  on  the  other,  that  an  accurate  account  of  it  is 
Beldom  obtaiuabie  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  information.  That 
difficulty  is  what  is  called ''  the  Buthenion  question."  The  Buthenians, 
^bo  inhabit  the  eajstem  half  of  Galicia,  are  the  same  people  as  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population  In  the  Polish  provinces  of  Bussia  known 
as  Podolia,  Yolhynm,  and  the  Ukraine ;  while  the  western  half  of  the 
eeuatr}'  19  inhabited  by  Poles  of  the  same  stock  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw.  Between  the  Poles,  and  a  party  among  the  Buthenians 
blown  as  "  the  St.  George  party,"  there  has  since  1846  been  a  strong 
aixtagodsiii ;  the  Poles  pursuing  with  characteristic  ardour  the  patriotic 
objei:!  of  securing  the  greatest  possible  development  of  their  national 
instiiutions  and  literature^  while  "  the  St.  George  "  party  have  no  les8 
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persistently  agitated  for  the  separation  of  Butbenian  and  Polish  in- 
terests, the  establishment  of  a  Ruthenian  Diet  in  Eastern  Galicia,  and 
the  adoption  in  that  district  of  Ruthenian  as  the  language  of  the 
schools  and  courts  of  justice.  In  order  to  understand  correctly  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  these  pretensions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  Ruthenian  history.  The  long  stretch 
of  country  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  plains  of  Moldavia  now 
known  as  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia,  had  a  Norman  Conquest  in  the 
ninth  century  as  England  had  in  the  eleventh.  The  conquerors,  led 
by  Rurik,  furnished  sovereigns  to  the  Slavonian  peoples  they  had 
subdued,  and  thus  Eastern  Galicia  (then  called  the  Duchy  of  Halicz) 
passed  under  the  rule  of  a  Norman  dynasty.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Tartars  invaded  Halicz,  and  made  its  sovereigns  their  tributaries ; 
but  shortly  after,  the  succession  having  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
hands  of  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  he  declared  war  against  his  Tartar 
suzerain.  The  war  lasted  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
having  delivered  the  country  from  the  Tartars,  Casimir  united  Halicz 
to  Poland.  This  was  in  1842,  and  the  province  has  belonged  to 
Poland  ever  since.  While  under  the  Polish  rule,  the  Ruthenians  in 
Galicia  were  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  Scots  of  the  present 
day  towards  England ;  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  was  consoh- 
dated  by  frequent  marriages  and  identity  of  national  interests  and 
S3rmpathied,  and  the  Ruthenians  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  The  union  was  indeed  so  close  that 
two  of  the  elected  kings  of  Poland  were  Ruthenians, — ^Michael  Koiybnt 
and  John  Sobieski,  the  liberator  of  Vienna ;  and  even  the  Churches 
of  the  two  countries, — the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic,— 
were  amalgamated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ruthenians,  into  a  new 
ecclesiastical  body  called  the  *'  United-Greek,"  to  which  they  still 
belong.  As  for  the  Ruthenian  language,  it  was  at  no  time  used  by  the 
.educated  classes :  the  literature  as  well  as  the  history  of  Rnthenia 
is  Polish. 

In  1846,  after  the  Ruthenians  had  thus  lived  together  with  iho 
Poles  as  one  nation  for  five  centuries.  Count  Stadion,  the  Auskian 
•  Governor  of  Galicia,  first  started  the  idea  of  a  Ruthenian  nationality. 
The  Government  at  Vienna,  alarmed  at  the  Polish  movement  in  tiie 
.then  republic  of  Cracow,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  its  old  motto, 
'^Divide  ut  imperes,''  eagerly  adopted  Count  Stadion*s  suggestion. 
A  Ruthenian  society,  named  after  the  cathedral  of  St.  George,  was 
formed  at  Lemberg,  and  every  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  the 
Ruthenians  that  they  were  a  persecuted  nation  suffering  under  Polish 
oppression.  The  trick  was  so  evident  that  it  long  remained  a  froitful 
subject  of  ridicule  with  the  wits  of  Vienna.  One  comic  paper  appeared 
in  1847  with  the  following  words  instead  of  the  date  :  "  Anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Ruthenians.**  Another,  when  the  Ruthenian 
deputies  came  to  the  Reichsrath  in  1861,  expressed  surprise  at  their 
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having  grown  to  such  a  size  in  fifteen  years.  Bat  the  Austrian 
Government  soon  found  reason  to  regret  its  duplicity.  The  **  dis- 
covery of  the  Ruthenians  '*  in  Galicia  brought  down  upon  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  a  much  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Poles, — the 
Russians.  The  transformation,  by  a  happy  stroke  of  policy,  of  the 
name  of  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy  into  that  of  **  Empire  of  all  the 
Russias,"  in  an  official  decree  issued  under  Peter  the  Great,  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  both  upon  Europe  and  Russia  itself  which  shows  what 
importance  sometimes  belongs  in  politics  to  a  name.  Two  of  the 
largest  provinces  of  Poland  were  at  that  time  called  '^  White  Russia" 
and  **  Black  Russia;'*  and  it  seemed  natural  both  to  Europe  and  the 
Muscovites,  now  that  they  had  been  christened  Russians,  that  those 
provinces,  whose  history,  language,  and  institutions  were  totally 
different  from  those  of  the  State  established  at  Moscow,  should  be 
united  with  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  This,  indeed,  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  excuses  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  has  been 
accepted  as  valid  by  serious  English  writers  to  this  day.'*'  But  besides 
White  and  Black  Russia,  there  was  a  *'  Red  '*  Russia  in  Poland,  formed 
out  of  the  late  Duchy  of  Halicz,  and  constituting  what  is  now  known 
as  Galicia.  To  this  province,  being  one  **  of  the  Russias,'*  the  Czars 
have  as  good  a  claim  as  to  White  and  Black  Russia  ;  but  as  the  par- 
tition could  not  be  effected  without  the  complicity  of  Austria,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  her  a  share  in  the  spoils,  and  Galicia  thus  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  since  the  partition  always  shown  a  hankering 
after  this  rich  and  extensive  province,  which  moreover  would  give 
it  the  almost  inaccessible  range  of  the  Carpathians  as  a  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Austria,  instead  of  the  easily-fordable  Vistula,  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  ''  discovery  of  the  Ruthenians  **  was  too  good  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  its  designs  to  be  missed.  Its  agents  were 
soon  to  be  found  in  every  Ruthenian  village ;  it  established  a  Ruthe- 
nian  organ  (**  Slovo,'*  the  Word)  at  Lemberg,  the  Galician  capital ; 
and  it  spent  large  sums  in  the  publication  of  Ruthenian  books,  printed 
in  Russian  instead  of  the  usual  Latin  characters.  The  object  of  this 
propaganda  was  not  only  to  revive  the  fiction  of  an  empire  of  '*  All 
the  Russias,**  but  to  teach  the  Ruthenians  that  they  were  originally 
the  same  people  as  the  Russians,  and  ought  to  aspire  to  reunion  with 
them.  But  notwithstaBding  the  energy  with  which  the  Russian 
a^enU  worked,  and  tbt?  o.itiaordinary  apathy  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, they  obtained  very  little  success  except  among  the  clergy  and 
a  few  BcientiBc  ihoorigtR.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  persuade 
the  Ruthonian  peasaDts^  tbat  a  language  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand was  the  same  as  their  own,  or  that  a  country  which  they  had 

*  Sec  the  Qmrietlfj  Review  for  April,  1863.  A  complete  and  accurate  state- 
neat  of  tho  qucstlQuistill  l»a  found  in  the  IFettmintter  Review  for  July  of  the  same 
year. 
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always  been  aecnstomed  to  call  Polish  was  really  Russian.*  As  for 
the  Bathenian  nobility  and  the  educated  classes  in  general,  they  are 
among  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Russia,  having  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  Polish  insurrections,  and  repeatedly  shared  the  suffer- 
ings as  well  as  the  glories  of  their  Polish  countr3nnen. 

Though  the  Ruthenian  peasants  are,  on  the  whole,  unwilling  to 
secede  from  Austria,  the  efforts  made  by  official  agents  from  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  to  secure  their  support  have  filled  them  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  their  importance  as  a  nationality ;  and  this 
feeling  has  been  skilfully  taken  advantage  of  by  their  leaders,  most 
of  whom  are  priests  devoted  to  Russia,  in  organising  a  strong  opposi- 
tion against  the  Polish  element.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  any  analogy  between  the  Czech  opposition 
in  Bohemia  and  the  Ruthenian  movement  in  Galicia.  The  Ruthe- 
uians  are  in  a  minority ;  they  have  no  national  literature  or  historical 
traditions ;  and  they  are  opposed  to  a  people  of  the  same  race  as 
themselves,  with  whom  they  have  lived  in  amity  for  centuries. 
The  difficulty,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  a  far  more  tractable  kind  than 
that  in  Bohemia.  The  most  radical  of  the  Ruthenian  leaders  ask  for 
nothing  more  than  an  administrative  separation  of  Gralicia  into  a  Polish 
and  a  Ruthenian  division,  each  with  its  own  diet,  language,  and 
local  institutions.  This  demand  would  be  fair  and  practical,  if  the 
Ruthenian  party  had  anything  like  a  governing  element.  But,  as  we 
have  shown,  all  the  Ruthenian  nobility,  gentry,  and  professional  men 
are,  in  language  and  political  sentiment,  strongly  Polish.  There  is 
not  a  single  member  of  the  party  either  in  the  diet  or  the  Reichsrath 
who  is  not  either  a  priest  or  a  peasant ;  and  not  one  of  them,  even 
when  they  were  in  high  favour  with  the  Government,  ever  filled  any 
important  office  in  the  State.  The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Ruthenian  diet  and  government  at  Lemberg  would  be  simply  to  drive 
its  ablest  and  weathiest  inhabitants  to  Cracow,  and  abandon  eastern 
Ga!iciii  to  Russiiin  propagaudism. 

The  objects  of  the  Ruthenian  party  being  thus  hostile  not  only  to  the 
policy  of  tbo  Polish  majority  in  their  own  country,  but  to  the  general 
intGreats  of  the  Auatrian  State,  their  oppoailion  to  the  Govormont  can 
in  no  case  have  any  prnctieal  effect.  Nor  con  they  bo  eaid  to  Lave  any 
**  Bontimental  *'  gricvancCt  for  their  Church  possesses  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  Polish  Church,  imd  they  have  the  free  use  of  their 
knguago  in  the  diet,  the  courts  of  justico,  and  the  schools.  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  Galicimn  question  lies  in  the  dissatisfaction,  not  of  the 
Biatheaians,  bat  of  the  Poles.  When  a  central  Parliament  was  first 
established  in  Victma  in  180 1*  the  Polos,  like  the  Hungarians  and  thd 
other  non-Gonuan   nationalities,  protestiid    against  the  atiemptB  of 

•  Th^  lliithcniftn  poJiAtvutii  ctill  Iho  tonitory  cart  of  the  Dnieper  the  omtuhynf 
the  MufcovitGs  (Mo^kovthehi^zrta)  \  and  when  they  croe^  Oio  nver,  in  rdiuninglo 
thotr  own  country,  they  say  they  aro  goiog  to  Pok&d  {do  J^/fAcAy). 
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Herr  von  Schmerling  and  his  friends  to  destroy  all  traces  of  local  self- 
government,  and  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  administration  in  the 
various  territories  of  the  empire ;  but  they  did  not  refuse  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Heichsrath,  confining  their  resistance  to  the 
Government  strictly  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  opposition. 
To  this  policy  they  have  firmly  adhered  ever  since,  notwilistanding 
the  example  of  the  Hungarians  and  the  Czechs,  who  not  only  refused 
to  recognise  the  Beichsrath  as  a  lawful  parliament,  but  maintained  an 
attitude  of  complete  inaction.  In  1867,  during  the  debate  on  the 
proposed  "fundamental  laws,"  the  Polish  members  introduced  several 
amendments  with  the  object  of  giving  more  extensive  powers  in  local 
administration  to  the  Galician  diet.  These  amendments,  however, 
were  all  rejected  by  the  German  majority,  and  the  Pohsh  members 
consequently  voted  against  the  new  constitution  when  it  was  brought 
before  the  House.  In  the  following  August,  the  constitution  having 
been  laid  before  the  Galician  diet,  that  assembly  addressed  a  motion  to 
the  Beichsrath,  comprising  a  list  of  the  reforms  in  the  constitution  which 
the  diet  considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
new  regime  applicable  to  Galicia.  Among  these  reforms,  which  still 
constitute  the  Pohsh  programme,  are  the  appointment  of  a  separate 
minister  for  Gahcia,  the  placing  of  the  local  taxation  in  the  hands  of 
the  diet,  and  the  establishment  of  a  local  supreme  court  of  justice. 
The  motion  was  submitted,  in  the  session  which  has  just  closed,  to  a 
committee  of  the  Beichsrath,  which  has  reported  against  it ;  but  the 
Government,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  alienating  the  largest  province 
in  the  empire  by  rejecting  all  its  demands,  has  postponed  the  discus- 
sion of  the  motion  in  the  House  till  the  autumn,  on  the  pretext  that 
80  important  a  matter  ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  a 
session. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  the  opposition  against  the  present 
regime  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  account  the  Southern 
Slavonians,  who,  though  too  scattered  and  uncivilised  to  form  a 
compact  national  unity,  like  Bohemia  or  Galicia,  are  equally  hostile 
to  the  cenimliBiDg  tendencies  of  the  ministry,  and  invariably  vote 
with  tha  Poles  in  the  lleichsrath.  This  people,  called  Slovenes, 
belong  to  the  sumo  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  stock  as  the  Croatians, 
and  they  nnturaJly  look  with  envy  on  the  wide  autonomy  which  has 
been  given  in  Hungjiry  to  tbeir  more  fortunate  countrymen.  They 
m  fitrongeit  in  Ciirniobt  where  there  are  barely  6,000  Germans ;  in 
Siyria  they  are  outvoted  by  the  Germans ;  and  in  Istria  and  Trieste 
by  the  ItaJiana.     In  all  their  population  is  about  1,200,000. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  all  the  chief  elements  of  discontent 
^tiicb  at  this  moment  exist  in  the  empire.  Disregarding  those 
tcIi^ous  differeuce«  which  now  exist  more  or  less  in  every  civilised 
State,  and  are  really  not  more  formidable  in  Austria  than  elsewhere, 
vft  sea  the  opponents   arrayed  against  each  other  in  two  distinct 
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camps,  one  composed  of  Slavonians,  the  other  of  Gennans.  In 
numbers  the  Slavonians  are  decidedly  superior  to  their  adversaries, 
being  twelve  millions  to  seven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  are 
immensely  predominant  in  the  Vienna  Cabinet,'^  and  have  a  large 
majority  in  the  Beichsrath.  The  central  administration  is  entirely 
in  their  hands,  and  their  influence  at  court  is  paramount.  In  spite  of 
the  large  difference  of  numbers,  the  forces  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  pretty  evenly  balanced,  if  a  third  disturbing  element  did 
not  enter  into  the  calculation, — ^namely,  the  new  position  acquired 
since  the  events  of  1866  by  Hungary. 

The  long  struggle  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Germans  has  only 
been  suspended,  not  closed,  by  the  establishment  of  the  present  dualism; 
for  the  causes  which  originally  produced  it  still  exist,  and  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  bring  about  its  renewal.  The  German  passion  for 
dominion  which  found  its  expression  in  the  abortive  systems  of  Bach 
and  Schmerling  had  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  position  in  1866, 
but  the  concessions  were  made  grudgingly,  and  were  only  half-conces- 
sions after  all.  On  the  other  hand,  Hungary,  more  prosperous  both 
politically  and  financially  than  the  western  half  of  the  empire,  feels  her 
strength,  and  is  evidently  determined  to  have  her  own  way  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  State  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  own  govemmeni 
But  her  interests  and  sjrmpathies  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
German  rulers  of  Austria  proper.  The  Hungarians  look  for  their 
national  development  to  the  east ;  the  Germans  to  the  west,  where 
are  their  countrymen,  whoso  feelings  and  wishes  they  share,  and  to 
whom  they  hope  to  be  united  some  day.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect 
anything  like  a  permanent  union  of  two  such  irreconcilable  elements, 
especially  on  the  present  dualist  basis.  This  ingenious  combination, 
which  will  remain,  if  nothing  else,  a  monument  of  the  legal  ability  of 
Deak  and  the  diplomatic  tact  of  Count  Beust,  was  admirably  cal- 
culated to  spare  the  susceptibilities  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and 
thus  to  bring  about  a  temporary  arrangement ;  but  as  a  political  piece 
of  work  it  is  a  mere  sham,  which  must  fall  to  pieces  the  first  time  a 
really  practical  test  is  applied  to  it.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
dualism  is  what  is  called  the  S3rstem  of  delegations.  The  legislatures 
at  Pesth  and  Vienna  each  elect  a  "  delegation"  of  sixty  members,  who 
meet  yearly  to  deliberate  on  the  ''  common  affairs  '*  of  the  State,  that 
is  to  say,  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  finance.  So  far  the  delegations  have 
worked  together  in  tolerable  harmony,  the  majority  in  both  legislators 
having  hitherto  been  the  same  as  originally  sanctioned  the  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  halves  of  the  empire,  and  no  new  subject  of 
contention  having  arisen  since.  But  if  any  change  should  take  phice 
in  the  character  of  the  Hungarian  or  German  migority,  or  some  fresh 
incident,  such  as  a  foreign  complication,  should  arise,  each  delegation 

*  All  the  ministers  are  G«niuuifl,  except  the  Polish  Coont  Pototski,  who  has  tlie 
compuAtiTely  usimpoiiant  portfolio  of  Agricultixre. 
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would  probably  insist  on  a  different  policy  to  that  of  the  other.     In 
that  event,  as  the   delegations   are   not   allowed  to   communicate, 
except  by  writing,  and  as,  even  supposing  that  they  would  be  suffi- 
ciently conciliatory  to  come  to  an  agreement,  the  majority  in  either 
legislature  can  make  their  resolutions  inoperative  by  refusing  to  grant 
the  supplies  necessary  to  carry  them  out,  matters  would  inevitably 
come  to  a  deadlock.     The  result  of  this  yearns  elections  in  Hungary 
already  shows  a  considerable  change  in  the  distribution  of  parties 
in  the  Chamber  at  Pesth.      The   Government  majority,   which  in 
the  last  diet  disposed  of  800  votes  out  of  487»  has  been  reduced 
to  270,  and  its  losses  have   occurred  chiefly  in  the  Magyar  dis- 
tricts, where  alone  it   can  rely  on  permanent  support,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  nationalities  having  special  interests  which, 
even  when  they  belong  nominally  to  the  Government  party,  they 
are  obliged  to  defend  in  all  cases.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
clerical  and  ultra-conservative  members,  as   although   they  give  a 
general  support  to  the  ministry,   they   invariably  vote   against  it 
when  it  brings  forward   a  liberal  measure.       Count  Andrassy  is 
said  io  have  remarked  that  the  old  majority  was  so  large  as  to  be 
nnwieldy,  and  that  it  will  be  more  manageable  now  that  it  has  lost 
its  unhealthy  corpulency;  but  however  true  this  may  be  from  the 
Hungarian  point  of  view,  the  defeat  of  so  many  dualists  in  the  elections 
bodes  ill  for  the  continuance  of  the  harmony  between  the  two  delega- 
tions.    It  is  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  including 
the  Slavonic  and  other  nationalities,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
penetrated  with  the  desire  of  separating  their  Government  entirely  from 
that  of  Austria  proper,  and  the  able  statesmen  who  helped  to  carry 
oat  the  dualist  system  are  not  so  obstinately  attached  to  it  but  that 
they  will  yield  to  the  public  feeling  if  it  should  once  strongly  and  un- 
mistakably declare  itself.     The  new  Hungarian  military  organisation 
will  no  doubt  do  much  to  precipitate  this  result.     A  Hungarian  army, 
commanded  by  Hungarian  officers,  and  stationed  in  Hungarian  terri- 
tory, will  make  the  common  administration  of  military  affairs  a  mere 
form,  and  practically  secure  to  the  Hungarians  the  power  of  framing 
an  independent  policy  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

Another  verj'  important  addition  to  the  power  of  Hungary,  which 
places  her  at  a  great  advantage  over  the  German  Government  at 
Tienna,  ia  the  support  eiio  receives  from  the  Slavonic  nationalities. 
Until  the  year  1838  tbc  jMag^urs  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Skvonianfi,  the  latter  enjoying  the  free  use  of  their  own  language  and 
iDstitutlotifi.  In  that  year,  however,  a  system  of  oppression  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  Austria  proper  began  to  be  exercised  on  them,  and  it 
eontintiod  more  or  It^ss  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  dualism.  But 
cow  that  tjie  Hungarians  have  nlmost  entirely  recovered  their  indepen- 
diaiec«  lb<:y  treat  thtir  Slavonian  countrymen  with  consideration  as 
ta  fixraier   times.     Croatia,   which    is   the  most  important   of  the 
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Slavonian  pn)\TQCOS  of  Hungary,  now  haa  a  Beporats  local  govern- 
meDt,  saprcmo  court  of  justice,  and  financial  administration,  and 
a  Croat  micif^tcr  to  represent  its  interests  at  Pcsth ;  and  the 
Slovaks  and  Rutheniani  of  the  north,  like  the  Servians  of  the  cast, 
have  ceased  to  oppose  the  Magyar  rule,  having  been  guaranteed  the 
unfettered  development  of  their  respective  nationalitica-  The  best 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  as  compared  ivith  the  nnyielding 
centralism  of  Aastria  proper,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  altitude  of  the  non- 
Hungarian  deputies  in  the  Parliament  nt  Pesth,  Slavonians,  Ger- 
mans,  and  Roumans  are  there  to  be  found  in  the  Government  majority, 
as  in  o or  Parliament  Scotch.  Welsh,  and  Irish  members  are  among 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  while  at  Vienna  the  Slavonian 
deputies  either  abstain  from  voting  altogether,  or,  \vhen  they  do 
vote,  invariably  take  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

It  vnH  now  bo  seen  that  the  real  source  of  Austria^s  present  troubles 
is  not  so  much  the  mutual  hostility  of  rival  nationalities,  as  '*  the 
frenzy  of  centralisation/'  as  Mr.  Lowe  calls  it,  which  characterises 
the  rule  of  the  German  element.  Centralisation  has  always  been  the 
dominant  principle  of  German  government  in  the  empire,  whether  it 
took  the  form  of  Baeh  absolutism  or  Scbmerling  liberalism ;  and  the 
disasters  it  has  already  brought  on  Austria  seem  in  no  way  to  have 
<snred  the  Germans  of  this  radical  fault  in  their  policy.  The  present 
constitution  is,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same  as  that  of  SchmerlingT 
with  the  clauses  relating  to  Hungary  left  out*  The  same  unjust 
eieetorai  laws,  which  give  the  Germans,  though  in  a  minority  in  the 
country,  a  majority  in  the  Rclchsrath  ;  the  same  subjection  of  small 
matters  of  local  admitdstratiou  to  the  authority  of  the  officials  at 
Vienna ;  the  same  disregard  of  those  national  peculiarities  which 
demand  the  creation  of  special  institutions  in  the  Slavonic  provinc^^, 
me  to  be  ibund  in  the  new  "fimdamental  laws"  as  existed  in Schmer- 
ling^s  **  February  patent " — a  measure  which  has  done  more  to  excito 
the  hatred  of  the  Slavonians  for  the  Germans  than  centuries  of  hfum^ 
liation  and  oppression.  We  see  the  result  in  the  absence  from  the 
Eeichsrath  of  any  representative  of  the  Czechs,  who  constitute  a 
fourth  of  the  total  population  of  Austria  proper  ;  and  the  Poles,  who 
with  the  Huthonians  make  another  fourtii,  have  been  so  provoked  at 
tiio  refusal  of  the  autonomy  promised  by  Count  Beust  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things,  that  they  a] so  threaten 
to  withdraw  from  the  Eeichsrath.  Should  this  threat  be  carried  out» 
it  will  be  simply  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government  with  any 
regard  for  constitutional  forms,  and  the  first  Europeiiu  cou^'ulfiioii 
would  then  abnost  ino%^itably  shako  to  pieces  a  State  so  divided 
against  itself. 

This  bemg  the  case,  the  question  arises  ;  Why  preserve  thoGfmiaa 
domimon,  seeing  that  after  ^o  many  costly  expcrimenta,  it  hus  provi?d  it- 
sah'  utterly  impracticable  ?  That  the  present  Vienna  ministry  of  se^cmd- 
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rate  lawyers  and  professors  cannot  long  remain  in  office  must  by  ibis 
time  be  evident  botb  to  tbe  Emperor  and  his  clear-sighted  Chancellor, 
Count  Beast ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  not  only  a  change  of  ministry, 
but  a  radical  change  of  system.  It  is  useless  in  these  days  of  popular 
government  to  attempt  to  stem  the  natural  development  of  nations, 
and  no  liberal  constitutions  or  diplomatic  arts  that  it  is  possible  to 
devise  can  prevent  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  from  some  day 
formmg  part  of  a  united  Germany.  This  is  a  truth  which  Count  Beust, 
\7ho  still  bids  for  Austrian  influence  in  the  Fatherland,  seems  unable 
or  unwilling  to  perceive.  Austrian  liberalism  may,  mdeed,  be  held 
op  by  German  patriots  as  an  example  to  Prussia,  but  that  it  should 
induce  them  to  raUy  round  the  Hapsburgs  as  the  future  regenerators  of 
Germany  is  a  wild  dream  which  could  hardly  have  come  into  the  head 
of  the  acute  Austrian  Chancellor,  if  he  were  not  blinded  by  his  old  enmity 
to  Bismarck  and  the  traditions  of  the  Middle-Statq  policy  which  he 
directed  as  Premier  in  Saxony.  Doubtless,  the  Germans  are  still  very 
useful  to  Austria  as  officials,  administrators,  and  legislators,  and  they 
occupy  largo  and  wealthy  provinces  which  it  would  be  an  act  of 
suicidal  folly  to  abandon.  But  they  have  totally  failed  in  Austria  as 
rulers,  and  since  1866  their  ultimate  secession  from  the  empire  has 
become  only  a  question  of  time.  And  yet  not  only  is  their  predomi- 
nance artificially  maintained  in  the  ministry  and  the  Beichsrath,  but  new 
measures, — such  as  the  recent  Education  Bill, — are  constantly  being 
introduced  to  shape  the  local  institutions  of  the  various  nationalities 
according  to  a  uniform  German  standard.  Such  a  policy  cannot  be  con- 
tinued without  endangering  the  very  existence  of  Austria.  The  Ger- 
mans must  learn  to  moderate  their  pretensions  to  dominion  and  give  up 
their  centralising  hobby.  No  statesman  will  ever  succeed  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  saving  the  empire  from  internal  dissolution  unless  ho 
abandons,  once  for  all,  that  pernicious  system  of  governing  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  minority  which  has  brought  it  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Austria's  interests,  population,  and  language  are  pre-eminentlj^ 
Slavonian,  not  German;  and  the  Hungarian  half  of  the  empire  owes 
its  present  prosperity  and  union  to  the  recognition  of  this  important 
fact.  Whether  the  Government  at  Vienna  vdll  also  accept  that  fact 
as  the  guide  of  its  policy,  is  the  question  on  which  the  future  of 
Austria  depends. 


41.3 


AD  ROSAM. 


^'Mitte  sectari  Rosa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur." — Iloa. 


I. 

I  HAD  a  vacant  dwelling — 

A  tenement  that  I, 
As  nonght  can  serve  the  telling. 

Decline  to  specify ; — 
KnoQgh  'twas  neither  haunted, 

Entailed,  nor  out  of  date ; 
I  pat  up  "  Tenant  wanted,** 

And  lefb  the  rest  to  Fate. 


Then,  Rose,  you  passed  the  window, — 

I  see  you  passing  yet, — 
Ah,  what  could  I  within  do, 

When,  Rose,  our  glances  met ! 
Who  could  have  seen,  and  waited? 

Who  could  have  looked,  and  stayed  ? 
My  fort  capitulated 

Before  a  siege  was  made. 

m. 

I  heard  the  sumlhons  spoken 

That  all  hear — king  and  clown : 
You  stopped — the  ice  was  broken ; 

You  smiled — the  bill  was  down. 
How  blind  we  are  f     It  never 

Occurred  to  me  to  seek 
If  you  had  come  for  ever, 

Or  only  for  a  week. 

IV. 

The  words  your  voice  neglected, 
Seemed  written  in  your  eyes ; 

The  thought  your  heart  protected. 
Your  cheek  told,  missal- wise ; — 
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I  read  the  rubric  plainly 

As  any  Expert  could  ; 
In  short,  we  dreamed, — insanely, 

As  only  lovers  should. 


V. 

I  broke  my  Psyche,  Roslein, — 

A  gem  that  Taste  assures, — 
Because  her  lips  and  nose-line  . 

Were  parodies — to  yours ; 
And  you,  without  vexation. 

May  certainly  confess 
8ome  graceful  approbation. 

Designed  h  mon  adresse. 

VI. 

You  liked  me  then,  Carina, — 

You  liked  me  then,  I  think ; 
For  your  sake  gall  had  been  a 

Mere  tonic-cup  to  drink; 
For  your  sake,  bonds  were  tiivial. 

The  rack,  a  tour-de-force  ; 
And  banishment,  convivial, — 

You  coming  too,  of  course. 

111. 

Then,  Hose,  a  word  in  jest  meant 

Would  throw  you  in  a  stato 
No  apropos  investment 

Could  quite  alleviate ; 
Beyond  a  Paris  trousseau 

You  prized  my  smile,  I  know, 
I,  yours — ah,  more  than  Rousseau 

The  lip  of  d'Houdetot. 

vm. 

Then,  Rose, — But  why  pursue  it  ? 

When  Fate  begins  to  frown 
Best  write  the  final  **  fuit," 

And  gulp  the  physic  down. 
And  yet, — and  yet,  that  only. 

The  song  should  end  with  this : — 
You  left  me,  left  me  lonely, 

Rosa  mutabilis ! 
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Lcfl  me — with  Time  for  Menkn,- 

A  dreaiy  tete-a*tote, — 
To  pen  my  '*  Last  Lament,"  or 

Extemporize  to  Fate, 
In  blankest  verse  disclosing 

My  bitterness  of  miad, — 
Wbich  is,  I  learn,  composing 

In  eases  of  tbe  kind. 


No,  Eose ;  though  you  refuse  mo^ 

Cultare  the  pang  prevents  ; 
"  I  am  not  made  "—excuse  me — ' 

"  Of  so  slight  elements;  *' 
I  leave  to  common  lovers 

Tbe  hemlock  or  the  booJp 
My  rarer  soul  recovora 

In  dreams  of  public  good^ 

The  Eoscs  of  this  nation— 

Or  so  I  understand, 
By  careful  computation, — 

Exceed  the  gross  demand  ; 
And,  therefore,  in  civility 

To  those  that  can't  bo  matched, 
Ka  man  of  eensibilityj 

Should  linger  unattached* 

xn. 

So,  without  further  fashion — 

A  modem  Curtius — 
Plunging,  from  pure  compassion. 

To  aid  the  overplus, 
1  sit  down,  sad^ — not  daunted. 

And,  in  my  Tveeds,  begin 
A  new  card — "  Tenant  wanted  ; 

f  artieulars  within.*^ 

A-  D, 


NATURALISATION  AND  ALLEGIANCK 


AcooBDiNO  to  the  Census  of  the  United  States,  in  1860,  one-sixth  part 
of  the  whole  population  consisted  of  foreigners.  In  New  York,  half 
of  the  inhabitants  are  foreigners  and  half  natives.  In  Paris,  nearly 
five  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  foreigners ;  and  in  London  there 
are  more  than  40,000  of  them,  as  many  again  being  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  But  no  one  judges  an  influx  of  foreigners  to  be  a 
national  misfortune.  Most  of  them  are  useful  members  of  society  and 
active  labourers  in  the  great  workshops  of  the  world.  Blind  indeed  is 
that  country  which  shuts  out  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital  which 
foreigners  are  apt  to  introduce.  Open  the  door  as  wide  as  possible. 
Let  your  shores  be  as  a  magnet  to  the  industrious  of  all  countries. 
Abolish  every  restriction.  Have  done  with  prejudice  and  jealousy. 
Let  your  legislation  be  liberal  and  free.  That  is  the  right  policy. 
And  we  are  acting  upon  it  to  a  very  great  extent.  Only  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  great  freedom,  and  of  the  movement 
ndiich  it  promotes,  that  difficulties  often  arise  on  questions  of  Natu- 
ralisation and  Allegiance.  Under  what  circumstances  natural  allegiance 
to  the  mother-country  should  be  considered  superseded  by  the  new 
bonds  created  with  another ;  whether  an  absolute  decree  of  divorce 
shoxdd  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  tie  which  binds  us  to  our  father- 
land, and  an  express  Act  of  Naturalisation  required  in  order  to  establish 
the  new  alliance  with  the  State  in  which  we  live, — ^these  are  questions 
which  now  task  the  mind  of  legists  and  politicians  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

As  it  is,  the  jurisprudence  of  different  States  exhibits  the  greatest 
confusion.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  early  realization  of  a  perfect 
cosmopolitanism,  where  individual  nationality  should  merge  into  the 
grander  idea  of  the  citizenship  of  the  world.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  laws  of  different  States  should  be  discordant  and  conflicting 
in  these  particulars,  and  it  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  scientific 
character  and  high  state  of  civilization  of  the  present  age,  that  there 
should  be  instances  where  it  is  actually  difficult  to  know  to  what 
country  one  really  belongs.  Let  a  few  specimens  of  this  conflict 
gnffiee.  The  British  law  at  present  holds  that  the  son,  and  even 
grandson,  of  a  British  subject,  bom  in  a  foreign  State,  is  a  British 
mlgeet,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  British  protection.  But  many 
eomitries,  Hke  our  own,  exact  allegiance  from  all  persons  bom 
-wiflun  the  State;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  the  person  sustains  a 
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double  nationality.  If  bom  in  France,  he  will  be  a  Frenchman  by  tho 
French  laws,  and  an  Englishman  by  the  English.  Let  war  arise 
between  the  two  countries,  and  if  he  be  subject  to  recruiting  or  to  the 
conscription,  he  must  necessarily  be  a  traitor  to  France  or  to  England. 

An  Englishwoman  marries  a  Frenchman,  and  goes  to  reside  in 
France.  By  the  French  laws  she  follows  the  status  of  her  husband, 
and  she  becomes  a  Frenchwoman,  but  England  still  holds  her  to 
remain  a  British  subject,  and  so  she  is  the  citizen  of  both  countries. 
But  let  a  Frenchwoman  marry  a  British  subject ;  she  does  not 
become  British  because  she  is  not  bom  here,  and  yet  she  is  no  longer 
French  because  she  has  lost  her  nationality  by  marrying  a  British 
subject.  She  is  discarded  by  both  countries.  Nor  are  theso  conflicts 
and  difficulties  simply  theoretical  and  sentimental.  To  the  individual 
and  the  State  they  are  followed  by  real  inconvenience  and  injury. 
To  the  individual  in  matters  of  social  and  conmiercial  relations,  in 
matters  of  matrimony,  will,  and  inheritance,  it  makes  all  the  difference 
to  what  nation  he  really  owes  allegiance.  To  the  State,  the  conflict  is 
often  the  cause  of  great  annoyance.  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
where  the  Government  is  compelled  to  enter  into  quarrels,  and  it  may 
be  into  wars,  in  defence  of  personal  rights  for  causes  often  the  most 
trivial. 

We  well  remember  the  famous  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  for  whose 
extortionate  demands  we  made  a  reprisal  against  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. A  few  years  ago,  the  gallant,  but  now  we  fear  extinct, 
Republic  of  Paraguay  imprisoned  a  certain  Canstadt,  who  was  impli- 
cated in  a  crime  against  the  President ;  but  the  British  Government 
demanded  his  liberation,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  British  subject, 
although  he  was  bom  in  Belgium,  and  claimed  British  nationaUty 
simply  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  who  had  become  a 
British  subject  by  having  served  as  surgeon  in  a  British  man-of-war. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  our  assumed  rights.  The 
Argentine  Republic  would  not  allow  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
British  subjects,  bom  in  the  country,  should  be  exempt  from  mihtary 
service.  During  the  Venetian  insurrection  in  1848,  British  subjects 
who  by  an  unintermpted  residence  of  ten  years  had  acquired  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  were  not  allowed  to  claim  exemption  from  a 
forced  loan.  In  China  it  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
persons  of  Chinese  descent  who  claim  to  be  British  subjects,  to  pro- 
vide that  they  shall  discard  the  Chinese  costume  and  adopt  Bom« 
other  dress  or  costume  whereby  they  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  native  population.  But  the  greatest  trouble  we  have  had* 
on  this  score,  has  been  with  the  United  States  of  America.  Thejr 
will  not  alloijv  Qv  ml  mil  that  full  t\vo4Lir«ltJ  of  Uiulr  ji-  opk>  conslstioit 
of  emigrootsi  and  their  descendants,  shall  be  BtiU  enbjci-ts  of  tbo  several 
Btatefi  of  Europe,  and  owe  those  Htntci  scr\nce,  so  as  to  be  liiiblo  tobo 
Bummoned  to  fight  for  governments  with  which  thoy  Uaro  no  coo- 
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nexion,  and  against  the  very  States  with  which  their  fortunes  are 
iudissolubly  united. 

In  the  very  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  the  counts  of  the 
American  colonists  against  this  country  was,  that  ^'  he, — the  King  of 
Great  Britain, — has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalisation  of 
foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither, 
and  raising  the   conditions  of  new  appropriation  of  land."     After 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1788  cases   arose  in  which  the    status  of 
persons  owing  allegiance  respectively  to  the  British  and  United  States 
governments  continued  to  be  discussed.      Not  long  after, —  during 
the  war  of  the  Prench  Revolution, — great  dissatisfaction  was  created 
by  the  exercise  of  the  claims  of  the  British  Crown  to  the  allegiance 
of  its  subjects,  by  impressing  British  seamen  from  on  board  American 
vessels.    The  unfortunate  aflfair  of  the  "  Chesapeake,"  fired  at  by  a 
British  ship  to  enforce  a  demand  to  search  it  for  deserters,  proved  to 
be  more  serious  than  was  intended.     At  the  time  of  the  disturbances 
bLreland  in  1848,  the  question  of  disputed  allegiance  was  raised  in 
consequence  of  some  American  or  returned  emigrant  having  been 
arrested  in  this  country.     During  the  last  civil  war  in  America,  many 
dificQJties  arose  from  numbers  of  persons  registering  themselves  as 
British  subjects  in  order  to  claim  exemption  from  the  militia.     And 
when,  lately,  we  were  compelled  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
in  Ireland,  the  United  States  complained  because  we  arrested  some 
Fenians  who  had  been  naturalised  in  America.     The  trial,  however, 
of  John  Warren,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacmel  expedition,  before 
Chief  Baron  Pigott  and  Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  at  Dublin,  on  the  SOth 
Angost,  1867,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     In  that  case  counsel 
applied  to  the  court  for  a  mixed  jury,  on  the  plea  that,  although  born 
in  Ireland,  Warren  was  an  alien,  having  been  formally  naturalised  in 
the  United  States.     But  the  application  was  refused,  the  Chief  Baron 
having  ruled  that,  according  to  the  law  of  England, — a  law  which 
has  been  administered  without   any  variation   of  doubt   from   the 
earliest  time, — ''  he  who  once  is  under  the  allegiance  of  the  English 
sovereign  remains  so  for  ever."     Immediately  after  this  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  pressed  the  matter  for  legisla- 
tion, and  the  result  was  the  passing  of  an  Act  asserting  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  right  of  expatriation,  declaring  naturalised  citizens  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  native-bom  citizens, 
and  providing  that  whenever  it  shall  be  made  known  to  the  President 
that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
his  Hberty  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  foreign  government,  it 
diall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  forthwith  to  demand  of  that  govem- 
Buoi  the  reason  of  such  an  imprisonment ;  and  if  it  appears  to  be 
vxoagfiil,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  the 
Prwidoiit  ehall  forthwith  demand  the  release  of  such  citizen,  and  if 
sy.  F  F 
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ibe  release  so  demanded  is  nnreasonably  delayed  or  refosed,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  use  such  means,  not  amounting  to 
acts  of  war,  as  he  may  think  necessary  and  proper  to  obtain  or 
effectuate  such  release;  and  all  the  facts  and  proceedings  relative 
thereto  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  communicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress. 

Diplomatic  correspondence  thereafter  ensued  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  President,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Sir  Bobert 
Phillimore,  Sir  George  Bramwell,  Sir  John  Karslake,  Sir  Travers 
Twiss,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Harooort ; 
with  instructions  to  inquire  first  into  the  legal  condition  of  nataral- 
bom  subjects  who  may  depart  from  or  reside  beyond  the  realm  in 
foreign  countries ;  and,  secondly,  into  the  legal  condition  of  persons 
being  aliens  entering  into  or  residing  within  the  realm,  or  becoming 
naturalised  as  subjects  of  the  Crown.  The  Commissioners  did  not 
examine  witnesses,  but  they  collated  all  the  facts  and  the  laws  of 
different  countries  on  the  subject,  and  published  a  report  which, 
though  deficient  in  many  points,  is  well  calculated  to  place  the  law  on 
a  just  And  equitable  footing. 

One  principle  of  English  law  we  must  be  prepared  to  renonnce, 
and  that  is  the  claim  fi*om  all  British  subjects  of  an  indefeasible  and 
perpetual  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Founded,  partly  on  a  kind 
of  compact  of  feudal  origin  from  the  relation  between  lord  and  vaasal, 
and  partly  on  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  subject  owes  to  the  Crown 
for  protection,  the  doctrine  is,  that  natural  allegiance  cannot  be  for- 
feited, cancelled,  or  altered  by  any  change  of  time,  place,  or  cirenm- 
stance,  nor  by  anything  but  the  united  concurrence  of  the  logislatore. 
But  the  old  ideas  of  feudal  supremacy  are  scarcely  tenable  now,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bind  a  man  to  this  country  against  his  wilL 
In  truth,  an  impUed  assent  to  the  extinction  of  the  matual  obligation 
between  a  government  and  its  subject  may  be  held  to  be  given  by  the 
law  which  permits  emigration,  and  by  every  facility  we  offer  for  the 
conveyance  of  British  subjects  to  foreign  land.  But  however  it  be, 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  place  the  narrow  views  of  local  allegiance 
against  the  broader  principles  of  public  and  international  law.  "  £verj 
man  is  bom  free,*'  naid  Yattel ;  '^  and  the  son  of  a  citizen,  when  he 
comes  to  the  years  of  discretion,  may  examine  whether  it  be  eon- 
venient  for  him  to  join  the  society  for  which  he  was  destined  hj  his 
birth.'*  "  It  is  a  right  inherent  in  aU  free  people  to  have  the  liber^ 
of  removal  if  they  think  proper,"  is  the  dicta  of  Burlamagin  ;  and  i 
more  to  the  point  **  is  the  opinion  of  Bayneval."  "Han,  wk 
subsistence  depends  upon  his  industry,  ought  naturally  to  aei 
piness  whcrbver  he  can  find  it.  Want  and  misery  make  tiie  hew  J 
him  in  this  respect.    If  his  native  country  offers  hiia  rmmnm^  ft  ll 
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his  nature  to  be  attached  to  it.  If  it  does  not,  by  what  right  I  will 
add,  with  what  motive  shall  we  Beek  to  arrest  or  to  punish  him  ? 
May  he  not  say,  *  Give  me  and  my  family  assurance  of  support,  or 
let  me  seek  it  elsewhere.'  The  law  of  nature,  which  is  that  of  self- 
preservation,  will  be  to  eternity  stronger  than  all  the  maxims  and 
calculations  which  politics  can  present.  We  are  wrong  to  say  that 
this  man  injures  his  country  by  carrying  his  industry  abroad.  He 
may  justly  reply  that  his  industry  is  his  own,  and  that  he  has  a  right 
to  carry  it  where  it  can  furnish  him  subsistence."  The  doctrine  of 
indefeasible  allegiance  is  neither  reasonable,  convenient,  or  expedient. 
It  is  at  variance  with  those  principles  on  which  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  subject  should  be  deemed  to  rest  ;*  it  conflicts  with  that  freedom 
of  action  which  is  now  recognised  ai  most  conducive  to  the  general 
good  as  well  as  to  individual  happiness  and  prosperity.  It  is  incon- 
sisient  with  the  practice  of  a  State  which  allows  to  the  subject 
absolute  freedom  of  emigration.  But  more  than  that,  we  hold  that 
it  is  most  inexpedient  that  British  law  should  maintain,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  any  obligation  which  it  cannot  enforce,  and  ought  not  to 
enforce,  if  it  could.  The  law  of  foreign  countries  generally  recog- 
nises the  fact  of  expatriatioja,  and  provides  for  the  consequences. 
According  to  the  French  law,  a  person  who  has  been  naturalised 
abroad  ceases  to  be  a  French  subject.  By  the  Prussian  law,  the 
qoality  of  a  Prussian  subject  is  lost  by  ten  years'  residence  in  a 
foreign  country^  and  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  Prussian  subject 
with  a  foreigner.  The  Bavarian  law  declares  that  expatriation  ensues 
by  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country,  without  previous  authority 
from  the  king,  by  emigration,  and  by  the  murriage  of  a  Bavarian 
woman  with  an  alien.  The  Italian  law  is  the  same,  and  so  the  laws 
of  other  States.  And  we  see  no  reason  why  the  English  law  should 
not  be  put  on  the  same  footing.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the 
Boyal  Conmiissioners  are  clear  on  this  point,  and  with  their  recom- 
mendations we  fully  concur.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  any  British  subject,  who,  being  resident  in  a  foreign 
country,  shall  be  naturalised  therein,  and  shall  undertake  according  to 
its  laws  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  foreign  State,  as  a  subject  or 
citizen  thereof,  should,  upon  such  naturalisation,  cease  to  be  a  British 
subject. 

2.  That  the  principle  of  this  rule  shall  apply  to  a  woman  who, 
being  a  British  subject,  shall  become  by  marriage  with  an  alien  the 
Bobject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign  State. 

B.  That  the  wife  of  a  British  subject  who  shall  become  naturalised 
abroad,  and  hia  children,  if  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the 
^  of  his  naturalisation,  shall  likewise  cease  to  be  British  subjects 
from  that  date  ;  though  that  rule  should  not  include  a  wife  or  child 
who  has  not  emigrated  to  the  country  of  natunUisation,  nor  should  it 
operate  nnlessy  aoeording  to  the  local  law,  the  naturalisation  of  the 
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hnsband  or  father  has  naturalised  also  the  wife  or  child.  Lest,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  expatriation  should  be  abased,  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners are  carefal  in  adiing  that  in  all  such  cases,  naturalisatioc 
in  a  foreign  country,  thouga  operating  from  the  time  of  its  completion 
as  an  extinguishment  of  the  original  citizenship,  shall  not  carry  with  it 
a  discharge  from  responssibility  for  acts  done  before  the  new  allegiance 
was  acquired. 

But  is  it  only  by  c  formal  Act  of  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  State 
that  a  change  of  nationality  should  be  established  ?  How  many  are 
there  who  have  lived  for  years  in  this  country,  and  who  have  practi- 
cally become  Englisnmen  and  yet  have  never  become  naturalised.  Is 
not  a  lengthened  residence  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  change  of 
nationality  ?  On  this  point  the  Commissioners  said  that  they  con- 
sidered the  question,  whether  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  domicile, 
or  a  certain  length  of  residence  abroad,  should  divest  a  person  of 
British  nationality,  but  that  they  were  not  able  to  satisfy  themselves, 
that  either  continued  residence  or  domicile  could  be  practically 
adopted  as  a  rule  to  determine  the  allegiance  of  the  subject,  having 
regard  to  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  definition  of  domicile  and 
proof  of  the  fact,  and  also  to  the  great  diversity  of  circumstances 
under  which  men  reside  in  foreign  countries.  We  admit  that 
questions  of  domicile,  depending  as  they  do  on  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  not  less  than  on  the  fact  of  residence,  are  often  most  per- 
plexing ;  but  we  see  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  rule,  that  a 
continuous  residence  abroad  for  ten  years  and  upwards  should  operate 
as  a  renunciation  of  native  nationality.  Time  is  necessarily  a  great 
ingredient  in  constituting  such  a  change  or  renunciation  of  nationality, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  unavoidably  conclusive. .  A  special  purpose  may 
lead  a  man  to  a  country,  where  it  shall  detain  him  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Allo^ving  that  a  person  going  abroad  on  a  visit,  or  for  trading,  or  other 
purposes,  may  not  mean  at  fiorst  to  change  his  nationality,  still  the  effect 
is  the  same  when,  from  any  circumstance,  he  remains  abroad  a  snfB- 
ciently  lengthened  period,  all  the  while  participating  in  the  benefits 
and  acquiring  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  another  country.  As  we  have 
seen,  by  the  laws  of  several  countries,  the  quality  of  a  native  subject 
is  lost  by  living  ten  years  in  a  foreign  country ;  and,  to  our  mind, 
a  similar  regulation  ought  to  be  adopted  here  also.  We  quite 
agree,  with  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
new  regulations  regarding  change  of  nationality  should  bo  applied 
to  British  subjects  akeady  naturalised,  or  residents,  in  foreign 
countries,  and  that  a  certain  period,  not  less  than  two  years,  should 
be  allowed,  within  which  any  person  so  circumstanced  may  declare 
his  desire  to  remain  a  British  subject.  But  we  must  leave  points  of 
detail,  and  come  to  another  question,  viz.,  who  is  included  within  the 
character  of  a  natural-bom  British  subject. 

The  law  at  present  declares  as  British  subjects  all  persons  of 
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British  parentage  bom  abroad,  down,  we  suppose,  to  the  latest 
generations.  Is  there  anything  so  preposterous  as  to  make  a  French 
yonth  who  has  never  seen  England,  and  who  knows  not  a  word  of 
English,  an  Englishman,  simply  because  his  great  grandfather  was  a 
British  snbject  ?  The  Royal  Commissioners  propose  that  the  trans- 
mission of  British  nationality  in  families  settled  abroad  shall  hence- 
forth be  limited  to  the  first  generation,  and  more  specifically,  that 
every  child  bom  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  Crown,  whose  father  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  was  a  British  subject,  shall  be  regarded  by 
British  law,  as  by  birth,  a  British  subject,  provided  the  father  were 
bom  within  the  dominion  of  the  Crown,  but  not  otherwise.  But 
that  any  such  person,  who  according  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country 
is  a  subject  or  citizen  of  that  country,  and  who  has  never  exercised 
or  claimed  any  right  or  privilege  as  a  British  subject,  should,  in 
the  administration  of  British  criminal  law,  be  treated  as  a  subject  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  bom.  In  other  words,  we  will  still 
claim  the  son  of  a  British  subject  bom  abroad  as  a  British  subject, 
but  we  will  not  undertake  to  protect  him  against  any  misdeeds  he 
may  commit  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  bom  and  where  he  lives. 
But  what  will  be  the  use  to  him  of  his  British  nationality  under  such 
circumstances?  Such  an  anomalous  position  is  certain  to  entail 
troubles.  Let  the  same  rules  which  have  been  suggested  as  regarded 
the  nationality  of  the  parents  regulate  the  nationality  of  the  child, 
and  the  difficulty,  if  any  there  be,  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Let  a 
child  of  a  British  father,  bom  in  a  foreign  country  within  ten  years  of 
his  residence  therein,  be  accounted  British ;  and  a  child  of  a  British 
father,  bom  after  he  resided  for  ten  years  out  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Crown,  or  after  he  has  become  naturalised  in  a  foreign  country,  be^ 
considered  an  alien.  As  regards  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  bom 
within  the  dominion  of  the  Crown,  the  Royal  Commissioners  recom- 
mended that  children  of  foreign  parents  bom  on  British  territory 
should  be  treated  as  British  subjects,  unless  they  disclaim  that 
character  by  being  specially  registered  as  aliens.  It  is  suggested 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  children  bom  within  the 
dominion  of  the  Crown,  of  alien  fathers,  to  be  registered  as  aliens, 
and  that  children  so  registered  shall  be  thenceforward  regarded  as 
aliens.  Nay  more,  that  the  child  who  was  not  so  registered  on  his 
birth,  or  during  his  minority,  by  his  father  or  guardian,  shall  be 
permitted  to  register  himself  as  an  alien  at  any  time  before  he  has 
exercised  or  claimed  any  right  or  privilege  as  a  British  subject.  But 
that  if  the  father,  being  an  alien  when  the  child  was  bom,  become 
during  the  child's  minority  naturalised  as  a  British  subject,  the 
child,  though  registered  as  an  alien,  should  follow  the  condition  of 
the  father.  These  rules  seem  rather  complicated,  and  it  might  suffice 
were  we  to  declare  that  a  child  of  a  foreign  father,  bom  in  this 
country  within  ten  years  of  his  father's  residence  in  it,  should  be- 
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ooniidered  as  an  alien ;  but  that  a  ehiid  bom  to  Bueb  parent  after 
that  period  of  residenoe  in  tiie  doDiuuon  of  ike  Crown  iball  be 
deemed  a  Bntisb  sobject. 

If,  however,  we  have  to  admit,  that  under  certain  eireomstiaees, 
a  British  subject  may  becomje  an  aJien,  and  that  aliens  in  tiiis  eonatry 
may  even  transmit  to  their  children  the  disabilities  of  alienage,  it  is  the 
more  important  that  tiiese  disabilities  should  not  produce  sobstanti&I 
injury.  The  present  law  on  aliens  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
principal  Act  in  force  having  been  passed  in  1844.  Up  to  that  time  the 
law  was  decidedly  hostile  to  them.  They  were  debarred  from  the  pos- 
session of  real  property,  and  some  descriptions  of  personal  property; 
they  could  not  take  houses  on  lease  for  years  without  dangw  of  ffx- 
feiture ;  they  could  not  hold  British  registered  shipping,  nor  shaia 
therein ;  they  could  not  claim  any  commercial  bene&t  by  virtue  of  tn&- 
ties  with  other  States,  and  they  were  excluded  from  all  places  of  tnift. 
Bestrictions  like  these  against  persons  who  bring  to  this  eonntrj 
their  capital  and  industry  ought  never  to  have  had  a  place  in  the 
Statute  Book ;  and  when  a  reform  was  made  in  1844,  they  oo^t 
simply  to  have  been  abolished.  Unfortunately,  whilst  by  the  7  and  8 
Yict.  c.  Q6,  the  position  of  aliens  was  somewhat  improved,  the  misUke 
was  committed  of  re-enacting  that  aliens  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
possess  real  property  for  more  than  twenty- one  years,  unless  nats- 
ralised,  and  that  even  the  benefits  of  naturalisation  should  so  far  bt^ 
restricted  by  declaring  that  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  shall  not 
confer  the  right  of  becoming  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Council,  or 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  of  taking  any  office,  civil  or  militaiy, 
or  of  accepting  any  grant  of  land  from  the  Crown.  And  what  is  tho 
consequence  ?  Practically,  indeed,  the  restriction  against  the  holding 
of  real  property  is  quite  disregarded,  nombers  of  aliens  possessiBg 
mills,  houses,  lands,  &c.  Yet  now  and  then  such  restriction  proves 
a  real  hardship.  A  case  in  point  was  communicated  to  the  Boysl 
Commissioners.  A  native  of  Stuttgart,  the  proprietor  of  a  steel 
pen  manufactory  in  Birminghmn,  giving  employment  to  a  Isrgt^ 
number  of  persons,  had  a  factory  of  freehold  tenure.  Though  one 
of  his  partners  was  a  xtaturalised  British  subject,  he  himself  was 
not,  having  been  refused  naturalisation  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  continuously  residing  in  England,  and  consequently  a  portiQii 
of  the  factory  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown«  Had  he  known  at  first 
that  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  his  having  any  difficulty  with 
reference  to  such  property,  would  he  have  ever  started  his  mana- 
facture  in  England  ?  Certainly  not,  for  it  was  indispensable  that  he 
should  erect  special  and  extensive  buildings.  As  it  is,  factories  are 
being  erected  at  Boulogne,  or  other  French,  Belgian,  or  Dutch 
towns,  to  avoid  such  forfeitures,  but  in  this  way  British  indnstry 
loses  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  country.  In  Fraxtce, 
a  foreigner  domiciled  in  the  country  eigoys  all  the  civil  rights  of 
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French  snbjectg.  In  other  States  it  is  the  same  ;  the  right  of  an  alien 
to  possess  land  having  become  a  general  law,  not  only  in  Europe,  bat 
thronghout  the  world.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  restriction  here 
is  imtenable,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Boyal  CommissionerB 
recommend  that  the  present  disabilities  of  alienage  in  respect  of  the 
holding  of  land  should  be  abolished  altogether. 

Bot  let  this  disability  be  removed,  and  where  are  the  benefits  of 
satoralisation  ?  They  will  be  solely  of  a  politieal  character,  and 
ire  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  recommend  that, 
— Bobjeot  to  a  certain  length  of  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  service  nnder  ik^  British  Crown,  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
<tf  the  Secretary  of  Btaie, — a  person  naturalised  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natnral-bom  British  subject  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  any  exception  whatever.  When  Mr. 
Hutt  introduced  his  Bill  on  the  Law  of  Aliens,  in  1840,  his  intention 
was  that  naturalisation  should  give  to  aliens  the  full  rights  of 
British-bcm  subjects;  but  Sir  James  Graham,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  took  objection  to  that,  and  said 
that  it  was  nndeskable  to  repeal  a  provision  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  he  considered  most  wholesome.  ''  He  was  eonvinced," 
he  said,  ''that  it  was  the  general  feelutg  of  the  country;  it  might 
be  a  vvlgar  prejudice,  but  still  he  confessed  that  he  partook  of  it, 
and  he  believed  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  felt  that  it  was 
fitting  tiiat  the  members  of  their  legkiatore  should  be  native-bom 
subjecta,  and  persons  capable  of  taking  into  eonsideration  their  habits, 
their  feelings,  and  their  associations.  He  was  for  British  subjects 
being  the  legislators  for  Britain.*'  Hence  it  is  that  the  restricticm 
was  still  kept  np ;  but  the  7  and  8  Tict.  e.  66  having  abolished  the 
provision  of  a  former  statute,  which  prescribed  that  no  Naturalisation 
Act  should  be  passed  without  such  restriction,  it  has  been  since  held 
that  the  kgisli^ure  is  at  liberty  to  pass  special  Acts,  giving  to  an 
alien  every  right  as  a  natural-bom  subject,  and  consequently  several 
Acts  to  that  effect  were  recently  passed. 

In  this  respect  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  has  been  hitherto 
more  liberal  than  that  of  England.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
seven  years'  citizenship  are  sufficient  as  a  qualifieat«>n  for  a  repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  and  nine  years'  citizenship  for  that  of  a 
Senator.  In  France,  by  the  constitution  of  22  Frimaire,  An  Yin., 
an  alien,  after  ten  years'  residence,  was  enabled  to  sit  in  the  legislative 
assemblies;  and  in  1808  the  period  was  reduced  to  one  year,  as 
regards  those  who  conferred  great  services  to  the  State.  In  1814  the 
king,  considering  it  necessary  that  none  should  sit  in  the  Chambers 
but  persons  '*  whose  birth  was  a  guarantee  of  their  afiection  to  the 
sovereign  and  the  laws  of  the  State,"  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  granting  La  Grande  Naturalisation,  and  stipulated  that  such  letters 
should  be  verified  by  the  two  Chambers.     During  the  Bevolntion,  in 
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1848,  a  decree  was  passed  facilitating  nataralisation,  bat  in  1849 
it  was  declared  that  a  naturalised  alien  should  not  enjoy  the  light 
of  eligibility  in  the  National  Assembly  except  by  virtue  of  a  special 
law.  Since,  however,  the  electoral  law  of  1852  declared  that  every 
elector  is  eligible,  it  was  natural  to  argue  that  a  naturalised  foreigner, 
who  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  vote,  possesses  also  the  right 
of  being  eligible.  And,  therefore,  quite  as  recently  as  1868,  a 
M.  Samuel  Welles  de  Lavalette,  bom  at  Boston,  domiciled  in 
France,  and  duly  naturalised,  was  allowed,  without  any  speciil 
law,  to  sit  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  as  fulfilling  all  the  conditions 
of  nationality,  age,  and  capacity.  In  the  same  manner,  Prince 
Poniatowski,  a  Pole,  naturalised  in  1854,  was  soon  after  admitted 
senator,  though  he  neither  received  the  letters  of  La  Grande  Naturalisa- 
tion required  by  the  law  of  1814,  or  was  so  authorised  by  the  special 
law  prescribed  in  1849.  The  chances  that  a  foreign-bom  subject 
maybe  elected  to  represent  any  constituency  in  the  British  Parliament 
must  be  very  small ;  but  should  such  a  case  arise,  the  electors  are  the 
best  judges  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  candidate  for 
election.  If  fear  be  entertained  that  the  British  Parliament  be  made 
the  arena  for  foreign  politics,  or  that  political  refugees,  who  have  no 
stake  in  this  country,  may  too  readily  be  elected,  the  conditions 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  such  alien-bora  shall 
have  resided  ten  years  or  more  in  this  country,  and  that  the  granting 
of  the  full  naturalisation  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  are  sufficient  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any  danger. 

The  State  most  anxious  to  bring  the  naturalisation  laws  into  some 
accord  is  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  for  some  time  past  she 
has  entered  into  negotiations  with  this  and  other  countries  for  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  on  the  subject.  The  treaty  with  the  North  German 
Confederation  provides  that  the  citizens  of  the  Confederation  who  shall 
have  become  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
resided  unintermptedly  within  the  United  States  five  years,  shall  be  held 
by  the  North  German  Confederation  to  be  American  citizens,  and  shall 
be  so  treated.  Further,  that  a  naturalised  citizen  of  the  one  party, 
on  his  retum  to  the  territory  of  the  other  party,  shall  remain  liable  to 
trial  and  punishment  for  an  action  punishable  by  the  laws  of  his  original 
country,  and  committed  before.  And  that  if  a  German,  naturalised 
in  America,  renews  his  residence  in  North  Germany  without  the 
intent  to  retum  to  America,  he  shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  his 
naturalisation  in  the  United  States.  As  yet  only  three  such  treaties 
were  concluded  by  the  United  States, — with  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, Bavaria,  and  Mexico.  As  for  England,  nothing  can  be 
done  till  the  law  of  the  country  is  first  amended.  But  the  question 
has  been  practically  solved  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  we  trost 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  speedily  introduce  a  satisfactory 
measure  on  the  subject. 
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Philip  Henslowe  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  proprietor 
of  the  old  Rose  Theatre,  which  stood  a  little  west  of  the  foot  of 
London  Bridge,  at  Bankside,  comhined  with  his  managerial  duties 
the  occupation  of  pawnbroker,  and  was  employed  moreover  as  a  kind 
of  commission-agent  or  middle-man  between  dramatic  authors  and 
actors.    It  probably  seemed  as  natural  to  the  manager  to  engage  in 
these  different  employments  as  to  require  his  players  to  **  double  "  or 
"  treble  "  parts  in  plays  possessed  of  an  unusually  long  list  of  dramatis 
person®.      He   had    married  AgneF   Woodward,   a  widow,   whose 
daughter,  Joan,  became  the  first  wife  of  Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor, 
founder  of  Dulwich  College.     Henslowe  had  been  the  servant  of  Mrs. 
Woodward,  and  by  his  union  with  her  he  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty.   Forthwith  he  constituted  himself  "  a  banker  of  the  poor," — 
to  use  the  modem  euphonious  synonym  for  pawnbroker, — and  advanced 
money  to  all  needing  it  who  were  able  to  deposit  with  him  plate, 
rings,  jewels,  wearing  apparel,  or  other  chattels  of  value.     The  play- 
wrights of  the  time  constantly  obtained  loans  from  him,  not  always 
that  he  might  secure  their  compositions  for  his  theatre,  but  often  to 
relieve  their  immediate  wants;   and  it  is  plain  that  he  constantly 
availed  himself  of  their  necessitous  condition  to  effect  bargains  with 
them  very  advantageous  to  his  own  interests.     Robert  Dabome,  the 
dramatist,  for  instance,  appears  to  have  been  particularly  impecunious, 
and  he  was  moreover  afflicted  with  a  pending  lawsuit ;  the  sums  he 
obtained  for  his  plays  from  the  manager  were  therefore  very  dispro- 
portionate and  uncertain.     His  letters  to  Henslowe  are  urgent  in 
solicitations  for  payment  on  account  of  work  in  hand ;  he  was  often 
obliged  to  send  his  manuscripts  piecemeal  to  the  manager,  and  on  one 
occasion  supplied  a  rough  draft  of  the  last  scene  of  a  play,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  few  shillings  in  advance.     The  amounts  paid  for  new 
plays  at  this  time  were  very  low.      Before  1600  Henslowe   never 
gave  more  than  £8  for  a  play,  but  after  that  date  there  was  a  con- 
siderable rise   in   prices.      In  1618  Dabome  received  JS20  for  his 
tragedy  of  **  Machiavell  and  the  Devil."     In  the  same  year,  however, 
for  another  play,  "  The  Bellman  of  London,"  he  was  content  to  take 
£12  and  "  the  overplus  of  the  second  day."     He  had  demanded  JB20 
m  the  first  instance,  but  being  in  great  stress  for  money,  had  reduced 
his  terms,  beseeching  Henslowe  '*  to  forsake  him  not  in  his  extremity." 
Babome's  letters  of  entreaty  indeed  expose  his  poverty  in  a  most 
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pathetic  manner,  while  occasionally  they  hetray  amusingly  his  vanity  as 
an  author.  In  one  of  his  appeals  to  the  manager,  he  writes :  "  I  did  think 
I  deserved  as  much  money  as  Mr.  Massinger ;  "  but  this  estimation  of 
himself  and  his  writings  has  not  been  confirmed  by  later  ages. 

The  **  overplus  of  the  second  day "  was  probably,  as  a  rule,  not 
very  considerable,  seeing  that  a  pajonent  of  J620  down  was  regarded 
us  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  J612  and  ''the  overplus," 
whatever  it  might  produce,  in  addition.  Dabome's  needs,  however, 
may  have  induced  him  to  prize  unduly  ''  the  bird  in  tiie  hand.*'  Still 
his  brother  authors  held  similar  views  on  the  subject.  They  too  dis- 
liked  the  overplus  system,  while  the  manag^v  as  resolutely  fevonred 
it.  So  that,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  poverty  olkigs  to 
certainty  because  it  cannot  afford  speculation,  and  that  to  the  literary 
character  especially  a  present  payment  of  a  specified  squn  is  always 
more  precious  than  possible  undefined  profits  in  the  future,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  overplus  system  generally  told  to  the  advantage  of 
the  managers.  In  the  end  the  labourers  had  to  yield  to  the  capitalists ; 
— ^indeed  could  make  little  stand  against  them.  Aui]M>r8  have  never 
manifested  much  faculty  for  harmonious  combination,  and  a  litervj 
strike  was  no  more  conceivable  then  than  now.  In  time  a  chinee  of 
the  overplus  became  hardly  neparaUe  from  the  method  of  paying 
dramatists.  It  was  thought  perhaps  that  better  -works  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  writers,  who  were  made  in  some  sort  dependent  ibr 
profit  upon  the  success  of  their  plays,  and  partners  in  the  ventures  of 
the  managers.  In  such  wise  the  loss  sustained  from  the  oondenma- 
tion  of  a  play  at  its  first  representation  would  not  &11  soldy  upon  iiie 
manager ;  the  author  would  at  least  be  a  fellow-sufferer.  GradnaUy 
the  chance  of  the  overplus  was  deferred  from  the  second  to  the  tiiird 
performance.  The  system,  no  doubt,  varied  according  to  the  positioB 
of  the  dramatist,  who,  if  he  were  a  successful  writer,  could  make  bis 
own  terms,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  the  overplus  night  was  eoncemed. 
Sir  John  Denham,  in  the  prologue  to  his  tragedy,  "The  Sophy,"  acted 
at  Blackfriars  about  1642,  speaks  of  the  second  or  third  day's  overplus 
as  belonging  to  the  poet : — 

**  Gentlemen,  if  you  dislike  the  play. 
Pray  make  no  words  on't,  till  the  second  day 
Or  third  be  passed." 

After  the  Eestoration  it  became  a  settled  practice  that  what  was  then 
called  "  the  author's  night,'*  should  be  the  third  performance  of  his 
play ;  and  the  dramatist  in  time  received  further  profit  from  subseqaeQt 
representations.  "  In  Dryden's  time,**  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  explain- 
ing that  with  all  his  diligence  in  play-writing  the  poet  could  sot 
greatly  improve  his  fortune,*  "  the  drama  was  very  far  from  that 
universal  approbation  which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  playhouse 
*  He  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  fumiah  lour  plays  in  each  year. 
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wiU  abhorred  by  the  Piiriians«  and  avoided  by  those  who  desired  the 
character  of  Beriouaness  or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would  have  impaired  his 
otdit  by  appearing  in  those  mansions  of  dissolute  HcenUousness. 
The  profits  of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the  people  were 
deducted  from  iiie  audience,  were  not  great ;  and  the  poet  had  for  a 
long  time  but  a  single  night.  The  first  thai  had  two  nights  was 
Southern;  and  the  first  that  had  three  was  Bowe.  There  was, indeed, 
in  those  days  arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Dryden  forbore 
to  practise,  but  a  play  seldom  produced  him  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  by  the  aocomulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  dedication, 
and  the  eopy." 

These  '*  arts  of  imfroving  a  poet's  profit,"  consisted  in  tiie  canvas- 
sing his  firiends  and  patrons,  distribvting  tickets,  and  soliciting  favour 
ID  all  quarters.  By  his  address  in  these  matters,  Southern's  tragedy, 
**^^  %»artan  Dame,'*  produced  him  £500;  indeed,  he  is  said  to 
have  profited  more  by  his  writings  for  ilie  stage  than  any  of  his  con- 
toBporaries.  Malone  states  that  Addison  was  the  first  to  abandon 
the  undignified  custom  of  appealing  personally  to  the  public  for 
support.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  error.  Addison 
gave  the  profits  of  '^  Cato  "  to  the  managers,  and  was  not  required 
therefore  to  appeal  on  his  own  behalf  to  the  public.  Goldsmith's 
"  Good-Natnred  l^n,"  it  may  be  noted,  was  played  ten  consecutive 
Dibits,  and  the  third*  sixth,  and  ninth  performances  were  advertised 
as  "  appropriated  to  the  author."  These  tiiree  nights  produced  him 
£400,  and  he  received  &100  more  from  Griffin,  the  publisher,  for  the 
publication  of  the  play, — the  entire  receipts  being  immediately,  with 
dttractedstic  promptness,  sp^it  in  the  purchase  of  the  lease  of  his 
chambers  in  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  and  in  handsome  furniture, 
consisting  of  ^'Wilton  carpets,  blue  moreen  mahogany  sofas,  blue 
moreen  curtains,  chairs  corresponding,  chimney  passes,  Pembroke 
and  card  tables,  and  tasteful  book- shelves."  According  to  Midone, 
one  hundred  guineas  remained  for  many  years,  dating  from  1726,  the 
standard  price  pud  by  the  publishers  for  a  new  play. 

In  addition  to  these  '^  authors'  nights,"  performances  were  occasion- 
ally given  for  the  benefit  of  an  author  suffering  from  adverse  circum- 
ftances.  Thus  in  17Bd,  a  performance  was  organised  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dennis,  the  critic  and  dramatist.  The 
"Provoked  Husband"  was  represented,  and  Pope  so  far  laid  aside 
his  resentment  against  his  old  antagonist,  as  to  supply  a  prologue  for 
the  occasion.  Nevertheless,  it  was  noticed  that  the  poet  had  not  been 
ahle  to  resist  the  temptation  of  covertly  sneering  at  the  superannuated 
author,  and  certain  of  the  lines  in  the  prologue  were  found  susceptible 
of  a  satirical  application.  Happily,  poor  Dennis,  protected  by  his 
vanity  or  the  decay  of  his  intelligence,  perceived  nothing  of  this. 
Indeed,  the  poor  old  critic  survived  the  benefit  but  twenty  days,  dying 
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in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Other  henefit  performances 
on  hehalf  of  distressed  men  of  letters,  or  their  families,  have  frequently 
been  given,  even  in  quite  recent  times,  bat  these  are  not  to  be  eonfonnded 
with  the  "authors*  nights,'*  as  they  were  originally  understood. 
"Authors'  nights,"  strictly  so  called,  have  disappeared  of  late  years. 
Modem  dramatists  are  content  to  make  private  arrangements  in  regard 
to  their  works  with  the  managers,  and  do  not  now  publicly  advance 
their  personal  claims  upon  the  general  consideration.  They  may 
profit  by  an  "overplus,"  or  be  paid  by  the  length  of  "run"  of  their 
plays,  or  may  sell  them  outright  at  once  for  a  stipulated  srun.  The 
public  have  no  knowledge  of,  and  no  concern  in  the  conditions  of  their 
method  of  transacting  business.  But  from  the  old  overplus  system 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage  resulted  those  special  performances  called 
benefits,  still  known  to  the  modem  play-goer,  though  now  connected 
in  his  mind  abnost  altogether  with  actors,  and  in  no  degree  wiUi 
authors.  Nevertheless,  it  was  for  authors  that  benefits  were  originally 
instituted,  in  opposition,  as  we  have  seen,  to  their  wishes,  and  solely 
to  suit  the  convenience  and  forward  the  interests  of  managers,  such 
as  Mr.  Henslowe. 

Certainly  in  Shakspeare's  time  the  actors  knew  nothing  of  benefits. 
They  obtained  the  best  price  they  could  for  their  services,  and  the 
risk  of  profit  or  loss  upon  the  performance  was  wholly  the  afiair  of 
the  manager.  Indeed,  it  was  long  after  the  time  when  the  chance 
of  an  overplus  had  become  systematized  as  a  means  of  paying  authors, 
that  it  occurred  to  any  one  that  actors  might  also  be  remunerated  m 
a  similar  way.  In  olden  days  the  actor's  profession  was  not  favoor- 
ably  regarded  by  the  general  public ;  his  social  position  was  particu- 
larly insecure ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  of  close  kin  to  the  rogae  and 
the  vagabond,  and  with  degrading  possibilities  in  connection  with  the 
stocks  and  the  whipping-post  never  wholly  severed  from  his  profes- 
sional career.  An  ElizabeUian  player  presuming  to  submit  his  personal 
claims  and  merits  to  the  consideration  of  the  audience,  with  a  view  to 
his  own  individual  profit,  apart  from  the  general  company  of  which 
he  was  a  member  and  the  manager  whom  he  served,  would  probably 
have  been  deemed  guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable  impertinence. 
Gradually,  however,  the  status  of  the  actor  improved ;  people  began 
to  concede  that  he  was  not  necessarily  or  invariably  a  mountebanl[» 
and  that  certain  of  the  qualities  and  dignities  of  an  art  might  attach 
now  and  then  to  his  achievements.  The  famous  Mrs.  Barry  was, 
according  to  Gibber,  "  the  first  person  whose  merit  was  distingmsbcd 
by  the  indulgence  of  having  an  annual  benefit  play,  which  was  granted 
to  her  alone,"  he  proceeds,  "  if  I  mistake  not,  first  in  King  James  H's 
time,  and  which  became  not  conmion  to  others  until  the  division  of 
the  company,  after  the  death  of  King  William's  Queen  Mary."  How- 
ever, in  the  preceding  reign,  in  the  year  1681,  it  appears  by  an 
agreement  made   between   Davenant,   Betterton,   and  others,  that 
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Charles  Hart  and  Edward  Kynaston  were  to  be  paid  '*  five  shillings 
a-piece  for  every  day  there  shall  be  any  tragedies  or  comedies  or 
other  representations  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in  Salisbury  Court,  or 
wherever  the  company  shall  act  during  the  respective  lives  of  the 
said  Charles  Hart  and  Edward  Kynaston,  excepting  the  days  the  young 
men  or  young  women  play  for  their  own  profit  only."  Benefits  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  here  referred  to,  unless  we  are  to  understand  the 
performances  to  be  of  a  commonwealth  kind,  carried  on  by  the  players 
at  their  own  risk,  and  independently  of  the  managers.  Still,  to  King 
James's  admiring  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the  benefit  system,  as  it 
is  at  present  known  to  us,  has  been  generally  ascribed,  and  clearly 
the  monarch's  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished  on  this  account  by 
our  players.  He  can  ill  afibrd  to  forego  the  smallest  claim  to  esteem, 
and  undoubtedly  he  entertained  a  friendly  regard  for  the  stage  and 
its  professors.  Indeed,  the  Stuarts  generally  were  well  disposed 
towards  the  arts,  and  a  decidedly  play-going  family. 

For  some  years,  however,  actors'  benefits  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Barry.  But  in  1695  the  patentees  of  the  theatres 
were  so  unfortunately  situated  that  they  could  not  satisfy  the  claims 
of  their  actors,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  them  "  half  in  good  words 
and  half  in  ready  money."  Under  these  circumstances  certain  of  the 
players  compounded  for  the  arrears  of  salary  due  to  them  by  taking 
the  risk  of  benefit  performances.  After  a  season  or  two  these  benefits 
were  found  to  be  so  advantageous  to  the  actors  that  they  were  ex- 
pressly stipulated  for  in  the  agreements  with  the  managers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  managers,  jealous  of  the  advantages  secured  in  this 
wise  by  the  players,  took  care  to  charge  very  fully  for  the  expenses 
of  the  house,  which  were  of  course  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  benefit  night,  and  further  sought  to  levy  a  percentage  upon  tho 
profits  obtained  by  the  actors.  In  1702  the  ordinary  charge  for 
hoQse  expenses,  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  was 
about  £84.  In  Garrick's  time  the  charge  rose  to  £64,  and  was 
afterwards  advanced  considerably.  Still  the  actors  had  special 
sources  of  profit.  Their  admirers  and  patrons  were  not  content  to 
pay  merely  the  ordinary  prices  of  admission,  but  bought  their  tickets 
at  advanced  rates,  and  often  sent  presents  of  money  iu  addition. 
Thus  Betterton, — ^whose  salary,  by-the-bye,  was  only  £4  per  week, — 
took  a  benefit  in  1709,  when  he  received  £76  for  two-thirds  of  the 
receipts  upon  the  ordinary  scale, — one-third  being  deducted  by  the 
manager  for  expenses, — and  a  further  sum  of  £450  for  the  extra  pay- 
ments and  presents  of  his  friends.  The  boxes  and  pit  were  "  laid 
together,"  as  it  was  called,  and  half-a-guinea  was  charged  for  ad- 
mission. **  One  lady  gave  him  ten  guineas,  some  two,  and  most  one 
gwnea.  Further,  he  delivered  tickets  for  more  persons  than  the 
boxes,  pit,  and  stage  could  hold,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  cleared 
£450  at   least   over   and   above  the  £76."      Certainly  the  great 
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actor  enjoyed  on  this  occasion  of  bis  benefit  wbat  is  popularly  known 
as  **  a  bumper." 

The  system  of  actors*  benefits  having  thus  become  tborougbly 
established,  was  soon  extended  and  made  applicable  to  other  pur- 
poses,— ^for  the  most  part  of  a  charitable  kind.  Thus  in  1711  a 
benefit  performance  was  given  in  aid  of  Mrs.  Betterton,  the  widow 
of  the  late  famous  tragedian,  who  had  herself  been  an  actress,  but 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  appear  on  the  stage  owiii*T  to  age  and 
other  infirmities.  The  *'  Tatler,"  after  an  account  of  Betterton*fi 
funeral^  dcecribes  feelingly  tho  situation  of  his  widow : — "  Tho 
mention  I  have  here  made  of  Mr.  Betterton ,  for  whom  I  had,  as 
long  as  X  have  kno^^Tn  anything,  a  very  great  esteem  and  gratitude,  for 
the  pleasure  he  gave  me,  can  do  him  no  good  ;  but  it  may  possibly  be 
of  service  to  the  unhappy  woman  he  has  left  behind  him,  to  have  it 
known  that  this  great  tragedian  was  never  in  a  scene  half  so  moTing 
as  the  circum stances  of  his  affairs  created  at  his  departure.  Hb 
wife,  after  a  cohabitation  of  forty  years  in  the  strictest  amity,  hs^ 
long  pined  away  with  a  sense  of  his  decay,  as  well  in  his  person  as 
in  his  little  fort  tine  ;  and  in  proportion  to  that  she  has  herself 
decayed  both  in  her  health  and  reason*  Her  husband's  death,  added 
to  her  age  and  infirmities,  woiild  certainly  have  detonniTied  her  Efei 
but  that  the  greatness  of  her  distress  has  been  her  relief  by  her 
present  deprivation  of  her  senses.  This  absence  of  her  reason  is  her 
beat  defence  against  a|^o,  sorrow,  poverty,  and  sickness/*  *  Indeed, 
Steele  constantly  testifies  his  fondness  for  the  theatre  and  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  players,  by  calling  attention  to  the  benefit  per- 
formQDces,  and  bespeaking  the  public  favour  for  them,  adding  much 
curiotis  mention  and  humorous  criticism  of  tho  comedians  who  were 
especially  the  objects  of  his  admiration, — Pinkethman,  Bullock, 
Underhlll,  Dogget,  and  others. 

Other   benefits^  however,  less   urgently  laid   claim   to  tho  good- 
will of  the  public.      At   the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^  in  the 
year  1726,  a  performance  was  announced    "for  the  benefit  of  fin 
author  whose  play  is  deferred  till  next  season*"     How  far  the  eforis 
of  this  anonymous  gentleman  to  raise  money  upon  a  sort  of  con-       , 
tingont  reversion   of  literary  distinction  wero   encoaragcd   by  tho       , 
pi  ay- goers,  or  whether  his  play  over  really  saw  tho  light  of  the  stage 
lamps,  can  hardly  now  be  discovered.     By- and -by  performances  aro 
given  on  behalf  of  objects  wholly  unconnected  with  players  or  pla)"-       | 
wrights.     In  1742  a  representation  was  advertised,  **  For  the  enter-       | 
tainment  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Society       \ 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons — for  the  benefit  of  a  brother  who  hiS 
had  great  misfortunes,"     A  season  or  two  later  there  was  a  benefit 
ftt  Brury  Lane  '*for  a  gentleman  under  misfortunes^**  when  OtbeDo 
THIS  played  by  an  anonymous  actor,  aftenn'nrdn  to  be  koowii  lo 
•  *^Tho  Taller,'^  No.  1S7,  May  4,  1710. 
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as  Mr.  Samnel  Foote,  and  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  thongh  his 
perfornumce  was  a  failure,  was  the  first  Othello  to  wear  Moorish 
robes  and  discard  the  military  nniform,  which  had  been  regarded 
as  the  proper  costnme  for  the  character.  In  subsequent  years 
benefits  were  given  **  for  the  sufferers  by  a  late  fire ;"  on  behalf  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought  against  the  Pretender  in  the  '45 ;  for 
"  Mrs.  EKzabeth  Forster,  the  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  and  his  only 
surviving  descendant,"  *  when  "  Comus  "  was  performed,  and  a  new 
prologue,  written  by  Br.  Johnson,  was  spoken  by  Garrick  ;  for  "the 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  Brownlow  Street ;"  while  in  the  success  of  the 
production  of  Dr.  Young's  tragedy  of  "  The  Brothers,"  played  at 
Dmry  Lane  in  1753,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
was  directly  concerned, — the  author  having  announced  that  the 
profits  would  be  ^ven  in  aid  of  that  charity.  .  Nevertheless,  the 
receipts  disappointed  expectation;  whereupon  the  author  generously, 
out  of  his  own  resources,  made  up  the  sum  to  iJl,000.  A  special 
epilogue  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mallet  at  Garrick's  request ; 
but  this  was  so  coarsely  worded,  and  so  broadly  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Clive,  that  Dr.  Young  took  offence,  and  would  not  suffer  the  lines  to 
be  printed  with  his  play. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  benefits  may  be  recorded  a  performance 
that  took  place  at  Brury  Lane  in  1744  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Clancy,  the 
author  of  one  or  two  plays,  who  published  his  memoirs  in  Dublin  in 
1750.  Dr.  Clancy  was  blind,  and  the  play-bill  was  headed  with  the 
line  from  Milton,  **  The  day  returns,  but  not  to  me  returns."  The 
play  was  **  CEdipus,"  and  the  part  of  Tiresias,  the  blind  prophet,  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Clancy.  The  advertisements  expressed  a  hope 
that  "  as  this  will  be  the  first  instance  of  any  person  labouring  under 
80  heavy  a  deprivation  performing  on  the  stage,  the  novelty  as  well 
as  the  unhappiness  of  his  case  will  engage  the  favour  and  protection 
of  a  British  audience."  The  performance,  which  must  certainly 
have  been  of  a  painful  kind,  attracted  a  very  numerous  audience ; 
and  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  proof  that  an  appetite  for  what  is 
now  designated  **  the  sensational,"  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the 
playgoers  of  the  last  century.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Clancy's 
representation  of  the  blind  prophet  was  repeated,  nor  is  it  stated  that 
as  a  histrionic  effort  it  was  particularly  distinguished.  It  wsis  enough 
perhaps  that  the  part  was  played  by  a  man  who  was  really  blind, 
instead  of  by  one  merely  simulating  blindness.  Ultimately  Dr. 
Clancy's  case  moved  the  pity  of  George  11.,  and  he  was  awarded 
dnring  his  life  a  pension  of  £40  a-year  from  the  privy  purse. 

Other  authors  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  on  the  stage,  to 

•  The  lady  is  said  to  have  been  so  little  acquainted  with  diTersion  or  gaiety, 
fliat  she  did  not  know  what  was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered  her.  Praise- 
worthy efforti  were  made  in  her  interest,  but  the  performance  only  produced 
£130. 
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speak  prologues,  or  to  sustain  complete  characters; — for  instance, 
Tom  Durfey,  Otway,  Farquhar,  Savage,  Murphy,  and  to  jump  to 
later  days,  Sheridan  Knowles.  Their  appearances,  however,  cannot 
be  simply  connected  with  benefits.  In  many  cases  they,  no  doubt, 
contemplated  the  adoption  of  the  stage  as  a  profession,  though,  as  a 
rule,  it  must  be  said  success  was  denied  them  in  such  respect.  They 
played  on  their  benefit  nights,  of  course,  but  their  performances  were 
not  limited  to  those  occasions. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  benefit  could  be  taken  by  an  actor, 
or,  at  an  earlier  date,  by  an  author,  without  his  incurring  much 
trouble  in  regard  to  preliminary  arrangements.  The  mere  issue  of  a 
list  of  entertainments,  however  attractive,  was  by  no  means  soffi- 
cient.  Ho  was  required  to  call  at  the  houses  of  his  patrons  and 
friends  personally  to  solicit  their  surpoi i  on  the  occasion  and  to  pay 
his  respects  to  them.  Any  failure  of  attention  on  his  part  in  this 
matter  he  was  bound  to  make  the  subject  of  public  explanation  and 
apology.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  playgoers  of  a  centurj* 
ago  were  rather  a  family  than  a  people.  They  were  limited  in  number, 
returned  to  the  theatre  night  after  night,  naturally  demanding  that 
constant  change  of  programme  which  so  distinguished  the  old  stage 
and  has  been  so  completely  omitted  from  modem  theatrical  arrange- 
ments,— and  were  almost  personally  known  to  the  actors.  This,  of 
course,  only  refers  to  the  visitors  to  the  pit  and  boxes  ;  the  galleries 
were  always  presumed  to  be  occupied  by  footmen  and  apprentices, 
and  persons  of  no  consideration  whatever,  while  stalls  were  not  yet 
in  existence.  Strangers  from  the  country  were  few ;— those  from 
foreign  parts  fewer  still.  The  theatre  was  regarded,  as  it  were,  from  a 
household  point  of  view  ;  was  in  some  sort  supplementary  to  a  man's 
home,  and  he  therefore  considered  himself  entitled  to  be  heard  and 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  regard  to  its  concerns  and  proceedings. 
Necessarily  this  feeling  diminished  as  London  grew  in  size,  and  the 
audience  increased  in  numbers  ;  and  finally  became  impossible.  An 
actor  knew  at  last  his  admirers  only  in  the  mass ;  while  they  lost 
inevitably  all  individual  and  private  interest  in  his  success.  But  long 
after  the  London  players  had  ceased  to  make  calls  and  to  solicit 
patronage  for  their  benefits,  the  practice  still  obtained  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  could  on  no  account  be  abandoned.  Thus  in  early  life 
when  a  member  of  the  country  company  of  which  her  father  Roger 
Kemble  was  manager,  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons  has  been  seen,  as  a 
contemporary  writer  describes,  "  walking  up  and  down  both  sides  of 
a  street  in  a  provincial  town,  dressed  in  a  red  woollen  cloak,  such  as 
was  formerly  worn  I  y  menial  servants,  and  knocking  at  each  door  to 
deliver  the  play-bill  of  Ler  benefit.*'  And  to  come  to  a  later  instance, 
tiie  reader  may  bear  in  mind  that  before  that  ornament  of  Mr. 
Crunmiles's  company.  Miss  Snevellici,  took  her  benefit  or  '*  bespeak" 
at  the  Portsmouth  Theatre,  she,  in  company  with  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
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and  for  propriety's  sake,  the  Infant  Phenomenon,  canvassed  her 
patrons  in  the  town,  and  sold  tickets  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardie,  Mrs. 
Bornm,  and  others. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  we  find  a  notice  in  the  hill  for  Mr. 
Bickerstan's  benefit,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  May,  1728: — "Bickerstaff 
being  confined  to  his  bed  by  his  lameness^  and  his  wife  lying  now 
dead,  has  nobody  to  wait  on  the  quality  and  his  friends  for  him,  but 
hopes  they'll  favour  him  with  their  appearance.*'  And  when,  just 
before  Mr.  Ryan's  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  in  1785,  he  had  been 
attacked  by  a  footpad  and  seriously  injured, — several  of  his  teeth 
having  been  shot  out,  and  his  face  and  jawbone  much  shattered, — ^he 
addressed  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Post  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  stated 
the  uncertainty  of  his  being  ever  able  to  appear  on  the  stage  again, 
and  expressed  his  hopes  *'  that  they  would  excuse  his  not  making  a 
personal  application  to  them."  So  again,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Chapman's  benefit  in  1789,  there  appears  in  the  playbill  an  announce- 
ment : — **  N.B. — I  being  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  my  eyes,  and 
advised  to  keep  it  from  the  air,  therefore  stir  not  out  to  attend  my 
business  at  the  theatre.  On  this  melancholy  occasion  I  hope  my 
Mends  will  be  so  indulgent  as  to  send  for  tickets  to  my  house,  the 
corner  of  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  which  favour  will  bo  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  their  obedient  humble  servant,  Thomas  Chapiaam." 
The  excuses  set  forth  in  these  announcements  appear  to  be  very 
sufficient,  and  no  doubt  were  so  regarded  by  the  patrons  in  each  case, 
whilo  at  the  same  time  they  demonstrate  the  conduct  required  ordi- 
narily of  persons  anxious  for  public  support  on  the  occasion  of  their 
benefits.  Excuses  of  a  lighter  kind,  however,  seem  frequently  to  have 
been  held  adequate  by  the  players.  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  actor,  notifies 
in  17-45  that,  **  as  his  benefit  was  not  appointed  till  last  Friday,  he 
humbly  hopes  that  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  he  shall  omit  to  wait 
on  will  impute  it  rather  to  a  want  of  time  than  to  a  want  of  respect 
and  knowledge  of  his  duty."  And  Mr.  Yates,  who  about  the  same 
time  had  migrated  from  the  West- end  stage  to  the  humbler  Theatre 
in  Goodman's  Field,  and  announced  Fielding's  "Miser"  for  his 
benefit, — **  the  part  of  Lovegold  to  be  attempted  by  Mr.  Yates  after 
tke  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  Grifiin," — apologises  **  for  not  waiting  on 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  he  is  not  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
town."  Whether  this  somewhat  lofty  plea  of  ignorance  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  affected  unfavourably  the  actor's  claims  upon  the 
denizens  of  Goodman's  Fields  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  In  time 
notices  of  this  kind  disappeared  altogether  from  the  playbills.  At 
the  present  day  an  actor,  of  course,  does  his  best  to  conciliate  pat- 
ronage, and  in  his  own  immediate  circle  of  friends  some  little  can- 
vassing probably  takes  place  to  promote  the  sale  of  tickets ;  but  these 
Quitters  are  arranged  privately,  and  the  general  public  is  relieved 
firom  the  calls  of  actors   and   their  personal  appeals  for  support. 
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Indeed,  the  old  system  is  now  in  a  ^rcat  degree  reversed,  and  ;h'^ 
actor's  place  of  abode  is  often  stated  in  his  advertisements  in  order 
that  the  public  may  call  upon  him  to  obtain  tickets  for  his  becefit,  if 
they  prefer  that  course  to  purchasing  them  in  the  usual  way  at  the 
box-office  of  the  theatre.  In  the  caee  of  actresses  this  plan  has  oftrn 
been  found  efficacious  in  diminififhing  the  exuberant  ardour  of  ccrtal-: 
youthful  supporters  of  the  stage,  by  enabling  them  io  -discover  thLt 
the  fair  performer,  who  had  peculiarly  stirred  their  dramatic  syrr:- 
pathies,  was  hardly  seen  to  such  advantage  by  daylight,  in  the  sech- 
sion  of  her  private  dwelling,  as  when  under  tiie  glare  of  gas,  Trili 
distance  lending  enchantment  to  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  and  castin:r 
an  accommodating  veil  over  divers  physical  deficiencies  and  unavaid 
able  deteriorations. 

As  benefits  became  common,  and  they  were  relegated  to  th: 
close  of  the  season  when  tbe  general  appetite  for  theatrical  ent<?r- 
tamments  may  be  pvesvmed  to  have  been  tolerably  satiated,  the 
actors  found  it  very  necessary  to  put  forward  performances  of  aa 
unusual  kind  to  attract  patronage  and  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  It  was  xmderetood  that  on  those  occasions  criticism  was 
suspended,  and  great  license  was  permissible.  A  benefit  came  to  be 
a  kind  of  dramatic  oarmval.  Any  and  everything  was  held  to  be 
lawful,  and  efforts  of  an  experimental  kind  were  almort  demanded,— 
\  certainly  excused  under  the  circumstances.     The  player  who  usnaUr 

^  appeared  wearing  the  buskin  now  assumed  the  sock,  and  the  esta- 

blished comedian  ventured  upon  a  flight  into  the  regions  of  tragedy. 
'  Novelty  of  some  sort  was  indispensable,  and  ttie  audience,  if  thcv 

I  might  not  wholly  approve,  were  yet  escpected  to  forbear  condemnini!. 

The  comic  actoic  especially  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges,  and 
on  the  strength  of  iheir  ^)qMilarity, — ^the  oomedian  always  establishiiii: 
more  intimate  and  friendly  relations  between  himself  and  bis  audience 
than  are  permitted  to  the  tragedian, — ^indulged  in  very  strange- 
vagaries.  Mr.  Spiller,  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  at  the  theatre  iu 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1720,  issued  an  advertisement : — "  Whereas 
I,  James  Spiller  of  Gloucestershire,  having  received  an  invitatwc 
from  Hildebrand  BulloA,  of  Liquorpond  Street,  London,  to  excrci-^ 
the  usual  weapons  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  will  not  inl^^ 
meet  this  bold  invader,  desiring  a  full  stage,  blunt  weapons,  and  fron 
him  much  favour."  At  imother  time  the  same  actor  announced  bis 
benefit  in  a  kind  of  mock  electioneering  address,  requesting  the  voUj 
and  interest  of  the  public  on  the  ground  of  his  being  **  a  person  well 
affected  to  the  establishment  of  the  theatre.**  To  recite  an  ep3og^-o 
while  seated  on  the  back  of  an  ass  wias  a  favourite  expedient  of  tli^ 
comedians  of  the  early  Georgian  period,  while  the  introductioii  of 
comic  songs  and  mimicry, — sndi  -as  the  scene  of  the  **Dnnilicii 
M«n,**  and  the  song  of  the  **  Four-and-twenty  Stock-jobbers,*' which 
Mr.  Harper  performed  on  his  benefit  night  in  1720, — ^was  ioand  t> 
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be  a  very  attractive  measure.  Authors  "v^ho  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  actors,  or  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them,  frequently  gave 
them  short  pieces  or  wrote  special  epilogues  for  their  benefits. 
Sheridan*8  farce,  "St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant," 
was  a  present  to  Clinch,  the  actor,  and  first  produced  on  his  benefit 
night  in  1775.  Goldsmith  felt  himself  so  obliged  to  Quick  and  Lee 
Lewes,  who  had  been  the  original  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Young  Marlow 
in"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  that  for  the  one  he  adapted  a  farce  from 
Sedley*B  translation  of  "  Le  Grondeur,"  and  supplied  the  other  with 
an  occasional  epilogue,  written  in  his  pleasanteet  manner.  When 
Shuter  selected  the  "  Good-Natared  Man  *'  for  bis  benefit,  the  grati- 
£ed  author,  m  a  fit  of  extravagant  kindness,  sent  ihe  actor  ten 
guineas, — ^possibly  the  last  he  1^  at  the  time, — ^for  a  box  ticket.     . 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  benefit  in  London,  Garriek  furnished 
his  patrons  with  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  versatility,  ior  he  repre- 
sented extreme  age  in  "  King  Leiff,*'  and  extreme  yooiih  in  ihc 
comedy  of  the  "  Schoolboy."  At  his  second  benefit  he  again  con- 
trasted his  efforte  in  tragedy  and  comedy  by  appearing  bs  Hastings 
in  "Jane  Shore,"  and  Sducrp  in  the  farce  of  the  ^^ Lying  Yalet." 
Kean  for  his  benefit  danced  as  harlequin,  gave  imitations  t>f  tK>Dtem- 
porary  performers,  and  •sang  the  songs  of  Tom  Tug  after  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Incledon.  Other  actors  of  very  inferior  jcapacity  made  similar 
Qxpenments,  the  fact  that  the  performance  was  ''for  a  ben^,"  and 
"for  one  night  only,"  being  esteemed  in  ie\ier^'  case  a  isufiioient  justi- 
fication of  any  eccentricity. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  atteni^t  ajiy  detailed  aocount  of  i;he  many 
strange  deeds  done  £otr  Uie  sake  of  benefits.  Actress^  ;have  en- 
crtttched  upon  the  repertory  of  their  male  playfellows,  as  w^en  Mrs. 
Woffington  .appeared  as  Lothario,  Mrs.  Abingbon  as  Scrub,  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  Hamlet,  and  when  portly  Mrs.  Webb  attempted  /the 
character  of  Palstafi*.  Actors  have  laid  hands  on  characteie  which 
Qioally  were  deemed  the  exclusive  property  of  ike  aetrosseS) — as 
when  Mr.  Dowton  xeeigned  his  favourite  part  of  Sir  Anthony  Abaohite 
and  donned  the  gnise  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The  Kembles  have  sought 
lo  make  their  solemn  aii»  and  sepulchral  toiws  a\!ailable  in  i^e  reek- 

rienes  and  hilarious  utterances  of  farce, — ittud  exuberant  c«ane- 
of  the  Keeley  and  liiston  pattern  have  ventured  to  tincture 
with  whimsicality  the  woes  of  tragedy.  To  draw  a  crowded  house 
aad  bring  money  to  the  treasury  was  the  only  aim.  Benefits,  in  fact, 
followed  the  argument  of  the  old  drinking  song) — merriment  at  all 
costs  to-night,  and  sobriety,  somehow,  on  the  jaosrow,—* until  the 
benefit  jeason  came  round  again,  and  then — da  capo. 
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A  TIRED  poet  might  sigh  to  rest  his  hones  within  the  little  churchyard 
of  St.  Cyril.  It  lies  alone,  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  on  the 
horders  of  a  pathless  common,  inclining  gently  from  the  forest  to  the 
sea.  All  day  the  sea-hird  wheels  and  screams  aronnd  its  rude  stone 
Crucifix,  and  at  night  the  timid  rahbit  sports  amidst  its  graves  uid 
flower-beds. 

At  low  water  the  listener  hears  nothing  of  the  sea,  beyond  & 
distant  mormor  from  the  Golf  of  Gascony ;  bat  at  fall  tide  the  waves 
grate  noisily  throagh  the  bed  of  silex  that  divides  the  chorcbytrd 
from  the  level  sands,  recalling  the  poet's  pictare  of  the  dying  tempest 
when  the  wind  lolls  into  relactant  peace,  and  the  angry  waves 
retiring, — 

"  With  harsh  concussion  rake  the  flinty  beach." 

The  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are,  some  of  them,  simple  and 
touching,  but  mostly  short  and  quaint.  One  of  them  informs  the 
reader  that  the  deceased,  Jean  Pomex,  lived  a  smuggler  and  died  of 
an  oedematous  leg.  On  reference  to  a  dictionary  of  medical  terms,  it 
appears  the  word  oedematous  comes  from  the  Greek  verb  oHit*,  *^I 
swell,"  and  signifies  the  being  in  a  state  of  tumefaction.  The  village 
doctor  states  further,  that  an  oedematous  afiection  arises  when  abnonnal 
fat  collects  beneath  the  skin  in  any  particular  part,  and  that  if  yon 
impress  the  part  with  your  finger,  the  hole  remains  just  as  you  made 
it,  precisely  as  it  would  in  a  bladder  of  lard.  At  the  same  tim^; 
he  knows  of  nothing  in  such  an  aflection  necessarily  to  determiiie 
dissolution,  and  he  does  not  know  why  Jean  Pomex  died  of  it. 

The  same  tombstone  bears  testimony  to  a  fact  which  it  was  probably 
not  designed  to  perpetuate, — namely,  that  the  statuaries  who  cat  the 
inscription  must  have  very  nearly  forgotten  their  Latin.  Most  of 
the  tablets  have  the  statuary's  name  engraved  on  them  in  a  corner 
thus  : — **  Messier,  fecit ;  Pascault,  fecit,"  &c. ;  but  that  of  Jean 
Pomex  appears  to  have  been  got  up  by  a  firm  of  statuaries,  and  the 
word  "fecit"  is  pluralised  accordingly  to  meet  the  case;  thos;— 
"  Poutis  and  Dindo,  fecits." 

But  the  thoughtful  stranger,  compelled  to  smile  at  the  nsHc 
blunder,  or  ofiended  at  the  ill-timed  humour  of  the  funereal  vagary, 
may  flatter  his  pensive  mood  without  reserve  by  turning  to  thf 
north-west  comer  of  the  little  cemetery,  where,  on  a  stone  which 
spans  a  double  grave,  may  be  read  the  following  inscription : — 
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"Ci-git  nn  centenaire: — 

MARTIN  FEREOL, 

Natsralistc  distmgu6,  n^  h.  St.  Cyrille  (Landes), 

Le  12  A6ut,1749, 

Mori  en  Bourgogne,  an  CMteau-la-Garenne, 

Au  meme  jour  de  Taim^e  1849 ; 

Ag6  par  cons^uent,  de  cent  ans  juste. 

Zoologiste  passionn^,  comme  fieS^  misanthrope, 
Autant  recherchait-il  Tamiti^  des  bdtes, 
Qu'il  dMaignait  celle  des  hommes, 
Oubliant  que  le  Chiist  est  mort  pour  ceux-ci. 


A  ses  cdt^  on  a  depuis  d6poe4 
Le  squelette  de  sa  sceur  Babotte ; 
XjO  reste  a  et4  mang^  par  les  fourmis. 
Elle  ne  Teiit  pas  voulu  autrement." 

The  term  "  naturaliste,**  as  used  in  the  epitaph,  expresses  simply 
the  vocation  of  an  animal  and  bird-stuffer.  Martin  Fereol,  though 
personally  little  known,  was  perhaps,  in  this  sense,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  of  his  age.  In  a  scientific  sense,  his  want  of 
education  and  solitary  life  precluded  him  from  excellence;  but  he 
was  unsurpassed  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  native  zoology,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  had  to  decline  the  duty  of  arbitrament  offered 
to  him  by  critical  and  learned  disputants. 

From  his  earliest  infancy  the  passion  of  his  life  made  itself  manifest. 
Disdaining  the  companionship  of  children,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  exclusive  communion  with  the  knimals  of  the  village,  and  one  of 
the  few  occasions  which  induced  him  in  after  life  to  relax  his  taci- 
turnity, was  the  temptation  to  relate  how  his  mother  seriously  feared 
the  gift  of  speech  had  heen  refused  to  him,  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
muible,  at  three  years  old,  to  articulate  a  single  word,  whilst  able  at 
the  same  time  to  bark  with  significant  and  ominous  correctness. 

At  ten  years  old  he  had  mastered  the  local  ornithology,  and  was 
employed  by  trappers  as  an  adept  at  calling.  At  twelve  he  deceived 
the  parish  with  a  wren's  nest  of  his  ovm  construction,  and  had 
earned  at  sixteen  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  bird-stuffer. 

The  first  half  century  of  his  life  was  passed  in  his  native  village, 
^here  the  conscription  and  the  levy,  joined  to  the  military  vexations 
of  the  period,  and  the  entire  loss  of  his  savings,  through  an  elabo- 
rate fraud,  contributed  to  foster  in  his  heart  misanthropic  tendencies, 
^hich  ultimately  ripened  into  settled  hatred  under  the  smart  of  an 
aggravated  slight. 

Though  averse  to  notoriety,  and  though  sullenly  rcpelUng  the 
advances  of  friendship,  he  was  courted  by  the  admirers  of  his  art, 
and  consulted  by  its  leading  members.  It  was  he  who  classed  the 
Bgyptian  waders  for  the  Museum  of  Prague,  who  restored  the  sped- 
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mens  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Athens,  and  who  mounted,  "with 
Kempfen  of  Maestricht,  the  eleven  egrets  of  the  Buke  of  Parma. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  conservator  of 
a  private  museum.  The  proprietor,  the  Baron  Baoul  de  Lermuzean, 
a  man  of  large  fortune  and  scientific  tastes,  invited  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  the  chateau,  offering  to  lodge  and  entertain  hrn\ 
without  deducting  anything  from  his  stipend.  This  generous  proposi- 
tion Fereol,  dreading  to  compEomisa  his  independence,  decline*! 
without  thanks,  preferring  to  reside  in  an  isolated  cottage  at  tb? 
•extremity  of  the  village,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  his  si4f  r 
Babotte,  who  there  lived  with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death,  surviving 
him  by  thirteen  weeks. 

His  engagement  at  the  chateau  procured  Fere<^,  for  the  rest  of  hU 
life,  an  occupation  congenial  to  his  tastos.  The  museum  was  as 
extensive  as  the  design  of  its  proprietor,  which  was  to  render  it  a 
complete  cabinet  of  European  zoology.  Commenced  by  the  baron's 
father,  under  the  auspices  of  Buffon  himself,  the  collection  had 
been  enriched  by  successive  additions,  till,  during  an  interval  of! 
confiscation,  the  museum  had  been  ravaged  and  disorganised  by; 
wanton  or  sacrilegious  hands. 

"When  confided  to  Foreors  care,  the  museum  was  an  assemblage  of| 
confusion.  Scientific  distinctions  had  been  effaced  by  neglect  and 
insects,  dust  and  exposure  had  obliterated  colour,  and  scarcely  a 
vestige  remained  of  the  artistic  labour  bestowed  on  the  original 
arrangement. 

Fereol  entered  on  his  work  with  passion,  and  after  restoring  the 
few  specimens  not  hopelessly  disfigured,  he  presented  the  Baron  with , 
an  endless  catalogue  of  deficiencies,  the  gradual  supply  of  which  wa^: 
to  be  thenceforth  the  pride  and  labour  of  his  life.  Ten  years  of 
diligence  sufficed,  however,  to  complete  his  task.  With  unlimiied 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  in  a  position,  through  the  baroa*8  in- 
fluence, to  command  oftective  co-operation,  he  was  able,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  to  regard  the  collection  as  fairiy  repre- 
senting the  science  of  the  age  in  respect  of  European  zoology. 

From  that  time  forth  ho  became  the  exclusive  guardian  of  his 
trust,  never  absenting  himself  during  the  day,  and  never  departing: 
at  night  without  retaining  the  custody  of  the  keys.  The  baroD 
treated  him  as  a  spoilt  child,  encouraged  his  eccentric  genius,  and 
humoured  his  belief  in  the  sovereign  importance  of  his  art.  It 
followed  that  he  regarded  as  paramount  whatever  concerned  the 
museum  ;  and  when  the  baron,  summoned  suddenly  to  Paris  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Royalist  coalition,  was  about  to 
depart  in  haste,  Fereol  reproachfully  reminded  him  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  write  for  a  duplicate  siskin  to  the  ambassador  of  PVance 
in  London. 

Into  all  his  arrangements  he  imported  the  most  inexorable  oi^r. 
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Xotlimg  offended  him  more  than  even  a  momentary  displacement  of 
any  article  under  his  care.  Attached  to  the  library  was  a  oabinei 
devoted  to  specimens  of  foreign  ornithology,  and  the  presence  of  one 
of  these  in  the  European  gallery  threw  him,  on  one  occasion,  into  a  fit 
of  nervous  anguish,  which  lasted  till  the  impropriety  was  removed. 
The  Baron's  grandson  had  entered  the  room  with  a  florican,  which  he 
was  stuffing  under  Fereol's  directions,  and  came  to  show  what  he  had 
done  and  to  receive  advice.  Fereol  for  a  while  suppressed  his  uneasi- 
ness, till  compelled  at  length,  by  the  force  of  his  displeasure,  he 
expressed  it  thus  to  his  astonished  pupil : — '*  Emportez-moi  done 
d'ici  cet  oiseau  de  la  zone  torride  ;  nous  ferons  mieux  la  le9on  chez- 
lui.'*  What  would  he  have  thought  of  the  great  national  Museum  of 
London,  where  the  saurians  of  Egypt  are  deliberately  exposed  to  view 
in  the  cabinet  expressly  and  designedly  consecrated  to  the  productions 
of  the  British  Islands ! 

Subject  to  a  certain  reserve,  Fereol  entertained  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  the  baron  and  his  family,  including  the  Abbe  Gassendi,  the 
barons  chaplain, — and  a  serving  youth,  by  name  Desire.  For  all  other 
persons,  with  the  one  exception  of  his  siat^,  Babotte,  he  evinced  un- 
mingled  and  inveterate  aversion.  Gassendi  solenmly  reproached  him 
with  his  hatred  to  men,  condemning  his  exclusive  sympathy  with  brutes 
as  a  bestial  charity,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Christian  love.  Fereol 
retorted  that  long  study  of  nature  had  redressed  his  intellectual  per- 
ception, and  that,  for  him,  the  moral  type  was  not  in  man.  When 
pressed  home  by  the  uncompromising  abbo,  he  took  refuge  in  a 
sneering  generality,  expressed  in  a  motto  of  his  own  devising,  and  en- 
graved on  the  collars  of  his  dogs  : — '^  La  pire  viande,  c'est  Thomme.'* 

He  was  not  the  less  a  true  man  at  heart ;  his  nusanthropy  was 
negative,  and  it  would  have  cost  him  no  effort  to  forbear  a  tempt- 
ing vengeance.  He  clung  grindy  to  his  opinions,  but  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  dragged  by  prejudice  beyond  the  limits  of  good 
faith.  He  scrutinised  with  eager  spite  a  new  proposition  in  natural 
history,  but  accepted  it  with  resignation  if  he  found  it  true.  The 
burden  of  his  life  had  been  the  necessity  of  giving  up  strict  classifica- 
tion. He  would  have  classified  even  the  intermediate  links;  but 
nature  revealed  herself  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries,  and  he  found 
W  absolutely  independent  where  he  and  his  predecessors  had  assigned 
Her  the  bondage  of  a  system. 

Gratuitous  speculations  offended  him,  imd  he  was  especially 
shocked  with  the  views  of  certain  naturalists  which  lead  the  mind 
^  dtism.  He  had  purchased  the  treatise  of  Bolitho,  and,  when  read, 
had  burnt  it,  lest  it  should  fall  into  weaker  hands.  He  knew  by 
heart  his  Buffon.  The  grand  old  count  was  his  saint  and  hero. 
Eloquence  came  to  him  with  the  bare  mention  of  Buffon' s  name ;  he 
was  now  the  Druid  of  Montbar,  enshrined  in  yearning  memories,  and 
canonised  with  tears  of  love ;  he  was  now  the  true  knight  who  entered 
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the  lists  without  flourish,  not  to  do  battle  for  the  high-bom  lady,  but 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  ass.  For  Buflbn's  sake  be 
pardoned  man.  He  was  nevertheless  not  blind  to  the  errors  of  Buffon. 
He  even  deemed  him  impious  in  his  theory  of  the  promiscuous  propa- 
gation of  birds. 

He  had  paid  during  his  life  but  one  visit  to  Paris,  and  the  impression 
he  retained  of  it  was  of  the  most  dismal  kind.  He  had  gone  there  to 
feed  his  pride,  counting  on  the  stf^tus  of  his  art  in  the  great  metropolis 
of  European  science.  He  returned  abased  and  humiliated,  fuming  with 
resentment  and  irrevocably  settled  in  his  estimate  of  man.  What  first 
annoyed  him  were  the  "  charges,**  or  grotesque  imitations  of  human 
groups  by  stuffed  frogs  and  other  creatures  so  common  in  Paris 
shops  ;  but  these  he  ended  by  tolerating  as  mere  trivial  concessions 
to  a  low  taste.  More  painful  still  to  his  mind  were  the  permanent 
lies,  and  stuffed  libels  upon  God's  creation,  he  saw  in  the  windows 
of  the  capital,  such  as  animals  represented  in  combinations  unwar- 
ranted by  their  kind,  and  associations  unknown  in  nature.  Strange- 
looking  creatures,  for  example,  he  beheld,  perverted  or  disguised, 
and  presented  to  a  staring  public  as  *'  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  of  Normandy  after  a  heavy  storm.**  These, 
and  the  like,  roused  his  professional  wrath,  and  he  forthwith  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  imploring  his  paternal  inter- 
ference to  prevent  the  misleading  of  the  ignorant  by  the  publicatior 
of  such  impostures.  The  Minister's  secretary  replied  that  the  publica- 
tion in  question,  though  decidedly  regrettable,  did  not  amount  to  a 
contravention  of  any  existing  law,  and  that  there  were  therefore  eo 
grounds  for  official  interference. 

Thus  repulsed,  Fereol  resolved,  for  the  reputation  of  the  cloth,  to 
expostulate  personally  with  the  offending  brotherhood.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  with  a  naturalist  of  the  Rue  Graffigny,  who  received  him 
with  politeness;  but  gave  him  to  know  that  in  Paris  the  honour  of 
the  profession  took  rank  after  the  success  of  the  business,  and  that 
a  successful  ^^  charge*'  was  an  excellent  advertisement. 

In  despair  at  this  result,  Fereol  stationed  himself  outside  the  esta- 
blishment. The  object  of  his  anger  was  a  glass  case  containing  the 
representation  of  a  ndirthem,  landscape,  with  rocks  and  icebergs, 
amongst  which  latter  several  small  animals,  ingeniously  mutilated, 
personated  tiny  white  bears  in  divers  attitudes.  Fereol  watched 
with  agony  the  admiring  multitude,  earnestly  assuring  them  there 
were  no  such  bears  in  creation,  and  that  the  animals  in  the  glass 
case  were  ermines  with  their,  tails  out  off.  But  finding  at  length  that 
his  exposure  of  the  fraud  served  only  to  increase  their  admiration, 
ho  gave  up  his  mission  in  disgust,  much  marvelling  that  Sodom  and 
Cbmorrah  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Paris  be  allowed  to  stand. 
He  nevertheless  repaired  next  day  to  the  Hue  Quincampoix.  Hero 
ho  found  represented  a  white  owl  pursued  by  a  gos-hawL    Fereol 
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affected  to  suppose  the  proprietor  was  himself  under  an  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  represented.  He  informed 
him  apologetically  that  a  peregrine  of  his  own  had  killed  a  hrown 
owl,  confined  with  it  in  a  root-house  ;  hut  that  in  a  state  of  liberty, 
and  free  to  follow  its  instincts,  neither  a  falcon  nor  a  gos-hawk  would 
molest  an  owl.  The  man  replied  he  had  no  douht  monsieur  was  quite 
correct,  but  that  the  group,  as  represented,  was  attractive  and  im- 
posing, which  sufficed  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade.  Fereol  there- 
upon immediately  left  Paris,  to  whose  deceitful  bird-stuffers  he  ascribed 
the  calamities  of  France. 

The  most  charming  images  of  Buffon  are  most  often  those  which 
are  the  least  truthful.  The  captivated  votary  refuses  to  be  un- 
deceived. For  him  the  lion  will  be  ever  lofty,  generous,  compas- 
sionate ;  the  buzzard  mean,  cruel,  and  sneaking.  Fereol  struggled 
for  a  compromise,  but  his  friend  the  abbe  refused  to  leave  him  the 
shadow  of  an  illusion. 

**  Brutes,  sir,  differ  only  by  their  constitution,  their  powers,  and 
their  necessities ;  they  are  essentially  alike  in  their  unscrupulous 
pursuit  of  the  expedient.  Their  moral  qualities  are  determined  by 
their  incentives,  and  both  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  to  advance  their 
ends,  woald  be  as  ruthless  and  as  horrible  as  the  rat." 

Ftrcol  assented  with  reluctance  to  this  disenchanting  doctrine. 
Were  all  brutes  to  be  thus  levelled  to  the  standard  of  man  ?  Might 
he  not  claim  privilege  for  certain  exemplary  exceptions  ?  What  was 
there  in  the  history  of  the  saints  to  surpass  the  forbearance  of  the 
badger? 

" Forbearance,  sir,*'  interrupted  Gassendi  with  impatience,  "is  no 
more  in  its  place  as  applied  to  animals  than  politeness  would  be  as 
applied  to  vegetables.  The  badger  does  precisely  as  his  inclination 
leads  him.  He  is  no  better  than  the  otter,  and  deserves  no  kind  of 
credit  for  preferring  carrots  to  live  eels.  Take  the  sheep  for  example, 
the  chosen  emblem  of  meekness  and  endurance.  That  hulking 
coward  lives  at  peace  certainly  with  all  the  animals  he  fears ;  but 
at  home,  in  the  sheepfold,  is  perpetually  bullying  and  butting. 
You  don't  consider  him  a  meritorious  beast  for  not  behaving  as  a 
wolf?'* 

**  No,"  replied  Fereol ;  **  but  the  badger  knows  his  strength,  and 
forbears  to  use  it.  He  reserves  for  the  defence  a  set  of  teeth  that 
would  more  than  justify  the  attack." 

"  You  know  better,"  rejoined  the  abbe.  **  The  badger  likes  repose 
and  solitude,  and  is  indifferent  to  flesh ;  he  avoids  fighting,  having 
nothing  to  gain  by  it ;  but,  depend  on  it,  his  principles  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  a  polecat.  I  have  no  wish  personally  to  afi&ont 
the  badger ;  .but,  arguing  from  the  premises,  I  feel  certain,  if  ho 
thought  it  would  advance  his  interests,  he  would  assassinate  his  own 
mother." 
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**  I  think  not,"  returned  Fereol,  with  a  sour  smile. 

**  Well,  perhaps  not,'*  added  the  priest;  "  but,  you  remember,  you 
were  equally  decided  as  to  the  virtues  of  your  peregrine,  till  one  day, 
without  hunger  or  provocation,  he  twisted  off  the  head  of  the  poor 
brown  owl." 

This  alluded  to  a  fact,  and  Fereol,  convinced  at  heart  of  the  abbe's 
orthodoxy,  allowed  him  thus  to  sum  up  his  proposition : — 

**  If  brutes  were  men,  such  a  view  would  be  fallacious,  as  tending 
to  confound  vice  with  virtue ;  but  as  brutes  are  irresponsible,  we  may 
well  be  satisfied  to  know  them  sinless,  without  vainly  ascribing  virtues 
where  none  dare  impute  vices.  Apart  from  moral  guilt,  what  act  of 
man  can  more  than  emulate  the  raven's  ruthlessness,  when  &om  the 
dying  lamb  he  tears  the  bleeding  tongue,  or  that  of  the  cruel  wild-c^ 
calmly  feeding  from  the  living  hare  ?  On  what  ground  can  we  eialt 
the  virtues  of  beings  whose  vices  we  regard  a&  instinct  ?  Let  us  rest, 
then,  contented  that  these  innocent  atrocities  can  go  on  for  ever. 
without  adding  to  the  load  of  guilt  which  is  for  ever  accumnladng 
upon  those  of  man." 

Fereors  reverence  for  the  ass  was  Quixotic.  He  waa  ever  ready 
to  brandish  the  lanee  in  his  defence,  and  had  more  than  once  unseated 
the  abbe  in  maintaining  his  championship.  His  views  were,  however, 
simply  those  of  his  great  master,  confirmed  by  long  experience  and 
strengthened  by  reflection.  He  held  that  if  Buffon  had  "written 
nothing  else,  his  eloquent  apology  of  the  ass  would  be  enough  to 
immortalise  his  name,  and  justify  the  admiration  of  mankind.  And 
indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  generous  and  toudung 
paragraph  than  that  devoted  by  Buflbn  to  that  most  deserving  and 
least  appreciated  of  domestic  quadrupeds^  There  is  nothing  to  add 
to  the  description  as  it  fell  at  first  from  the  elegant  pen  that  traced  it 
What  was  true  of  the  ass  in  the  days  of  BufiTon  is  true  of  him  now, 
and  the  civilization  of  a  century  has  done  nothing  to  amend  his  race, 
or  ameliorate  his  social  condition. 

His  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  enumeration,  bat  the 
barren  praises  they  have  earned  for  him,  show  clearly  that  the  world, 
whilst  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  useful  merit,  is  slow  to  reward 
it  in  a  pauper  or  a  poor  relation.  The  dog,  caressed  and  admitted  to 
companionship  with  his  master,  repays  his  confidence  with  fidelity 
and  affection,  bat  the  ass  is  faithful  and  affectionate  without  retain, 
rich  in  the  compensation  which  honest  and  pure  minds  derive  frcm 
the  consciousness  of  duty  done. 

**  Shouldn't  wcmder,"  the  abbe  used  to  reply  to  disquisitions  of 
this  kind;  **  but  what  is  it  you  hold  the  ass  has  got  to  complain  of? 
He  seems  to  me  to  be  as  happy  as  most  other  quadrupeds*  and  be 
doesn't  require  much  watting  on." 

"  That's  just  it,"  answered  Fereol,  **  you  snub  the  ass  on  account  of 
his  meekness,  and  you  starve  him  on  account  of  his  sobriety.    Why 
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is  be  to  betnmed  ont  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  fed  with  the  leatrings 
of  the  cows  ?  The  ass  likes  eomfort  as  much  as  the  horse  does,  hut 
because  you  find  he  can  do  with  less,  you  refuse  to  give  him  more, 
forgetting  the  wages  of  hard.  labenr  and  the  inviolable  rights  of 
merit." 

**  Pity  the  ass  is  such  a  stubborn  brute !  "  rejoined  the  abbe,  after 
a  short  pause. 

**  The  ass  is  no  more  a  stubborn  brute  than  you  are,  Monsieur 
TAbbe,"  retorted  old  Fereol,  with  vehemence.  "  People  choose  to 
call  him  stubborn  because  he  occasionally  sees  l^rough  imposition, 
and  resists  it  with  firmness  ;  but  we  all  know  that  what  is  firmness 
in  great  folks  is  obstinacy  in  little  folk,  and  that's  how  the  ass  comes 
to  be  called  a  stubborn  brute." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  the  ass  is  not  a  stubborn  brute?  " 
persisted  the  abbe,  imperturbably. 

**  I  mean  to  say,  sir,"  replied  the  old  enthusiast,  with  increasing 
warmth,  "  that  for  one  act  of  obstinacy  that  can  be  urged  against 
hbn,  a  thousand  traits  of  gentle  goodness  may  be  remembered  in 
atonement.  To  ill-treat  an  ass  is  to  lay  by  remorse  for  a^  sick 
bed.  An  ass  oppressed  is  a  saint  persecuted.  I  never  see  an  ass, 
sir,  without  feeling  disposed  to  take  off  my  hat  to  him." 

Fereol  made  endless  notes,  but  seldom  communieated  them.  For 
him  there  were  no  minute  facts  in  animated  nature,  and  a  doubt  on 
even  the  most  trivial  proposition  would  keep  him  in  a  trance  of 
fever.  The  detection  of  an  old  error  deprived  him  for  days  of  all 
confidence  in  his  general  belief,  whilst  the  discovery  of  any  unsus- 
pected fact  transported  and  consoled  him.  A  fragment  rescued  from 
the  fire  which  awaited  his  productions  describes  his  rapture  at  fiaid- 
ing  yellow  sea- snails  in  the  craws  of  thrushes  taken  during  a  hard 
winter  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  He  saw  in  it  the  jealous  care  of 
nature  in  providing  against  the  failure  of  species,  and  he  treasured 
the  fact  amongst  the  most  convincing  instances  of  the  self-preserving 
instinct.  The  thrush  tribe  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  rigours  of 
frost.  They  subsist  without  great  difficulty  during  the  brief  interval 
which  suffices  to  exhaust  the  torpid  insects  remaining  under  loose 
stones  and  clods  of  earth,  but  when  this  supply  is  gone,  and  the 
ground  continues  frozen  hard,  they  languish  rapidly,  and  soon  die 
off,  of  cold  and  hunger.  On  the  rocks  of  certain  coasts>  the  yellow 
sea-snail  is  inexhaustible  in  winter,  repeopling  the  holes  and  crevices 
with  every  tide,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  winter  of  1818,  when 
&e  thrushes  perished  in  hefpless  multitudes,  the  race  was  only 
rescued  from  extinction  by  the  individuals  inhabiting  marine  loca- 
fities,  where  the  rocks  provided  them  resources  inaccesMble  to  the 
inland  birdfr. 

The  only  record  which  exists  of  FereoFs  own  promulgation  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Dover.     It  consists  of  a  descriptrv^e 
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legend,  illustrated  by  a  group  of  animals,  and  may  be  resumed  in  sab- 
stance  from  a  conversation  held  with  the  old  naturalist  on  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  mole — **  I  was  fishing,"  he  said,  **  years  ago,  for  burbots 
in  the  Cheve.  I  had  been  motionless  by  the  water  for  some  time,  and 
the  frogs  began  to  move  about  me  in  all  directions.  Suddenly,  a 
mole  rushed  out  of  a  mound  of  earth  at  my  feet,  and  attacked  a  frog 
with  such  fury  that  in  an  instant  it  was  turned  over  on  its  back,  and 
lay  gasping,  with  the  mole  at  full  length  upon  its  body.  The  frog 
had  just  leapt  to  the  spot,  and  the  mole  had  pounced  on  it  before  it 
had  time  to  recover  its  impetus  for  another  leap.  The  reptile  was 
now  dead,  and  the  mole  was  devouring  its  intestines.  I  took  it  up, 
and  with  it  the  frog,  which  the  mole  still  held  firmly  between  its 
teeth.  Presently,  however,  the  dead  frog  dropped  from  its  jaws,  and 
I  then  placed  the  mole  by  its  side  on  the  ground.  To  my  astonish- 
ment it  again  began  devouring  the  frog,  as  though  no  interruption 
had  taken  place,  and  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  my  presence.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  to  preserve  the  tableau,  and  I  accordingly  killed  the 
mole,  and  set  it  up  with  the  frog  in  the  attitudes  I  had  just  witnessed. 
I  soon  afterwards  sold  the  group  to  an  Irish  gentleman  residing 
at  Dover,  and  with  it  I  delivered  him  a  descriptive  legend.  The  year 
following,  the  gentleman  wrote  to  me  from  Dover,  sending  me  back 
the  legend  for  my  signature,  as  some  of  his  friends  had  questioned 
its  accuracy.  I  returned  it  to  him  signed,  and  he  then  sent  me  for 
a  present  a  fowling-piece  manufactured  by  Joseph  Manton  of  the 
town  of  London." 

The  friends  in  question  may  be  less  incredulous  if  they  have  sor- 
vived  to  read  the  observations  on  the  mole  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire, 
who  writes  that  it  has  not  the  common  hunger  of  other  quadrupeds ; 
its  craving  is  a  kind  of  rage,  and  impatience  felt  to  a  degree  that 
resembles  madness.  It  becomes  violently  agitated  and  appears  to  be 
transported  with  fury  when  it  rushes  on  its  prey.  Its  gluttony  dis- 
turbs all  its  faculties.  To  satisfy  its  hunger,  it  stands  at  nothing. 
It  gives  vent  to  its  voracity,  happen  what  may.  Neither  the  presence 
of  man,  nor  any  other  obstacle  can  arrest  or  turn  it  from  its  object. 
The  mole  attacks  his  enemy  by  seizing  its  abdomen,  into  which  be 
rushes  headlong,  tearing  it  open  and  panting  inside  it  with  a  kind  of 
savage  ecstasy. 

To  this  description  Isidore  Geofiroy  adds  the  following: — ^If  an 
animal  passes  within  its  reach,  the  mole  runs  at  it  suddenly,  rips  it 
open,  and  speedily  devours  the  entire  carcass.  Toads  are  the  only 
creatures  to  which  it  shows  any  repugnance.  It  greedily  devours 
both  frogs  and  birds,  and  if  even  two  moles  of  the  same  sex  are 
confined  together,  the  weaker  of  the  two  is  speedily  devoured  by  the 
other,  and  very  soon  there  remains  nothing  of  the  victim  but  the  skin 
and  a  few  of  the  bones.  After  having  satisfied  its  hunger,  the  molo 
is  tormented  by  a  burning  thirst,  and  if  taken  by  the  neck  and  held 
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to  a  glass  of  water,  may  be  seen  to  drink  eagerly,  notwithstanding 
the  constraint  of  snch  a  position. 

A  question  which  often  occupied  old  Fereol,  was  the  extent  to  which 
bats  are  preyed  upon  by  owls,  and  his  affection  for  his  pupil  Desire 
took  rise  in  his  appreciation  of  that  youth's  intelligent  exertions  in 
aiding  him  to  remove  his  doubts.  Desire  had  entered  the  baron's 
service  as  an  infant  orphan,  and  had  given  early  proof  of  those  faunist 
inclinations  which  not  unfrequently  distinguish  the  untutored  rustic. 
A  naturalist  by  instinct,  his  delights  and  tendencies  were  sylvan,  and 
the  genial  character  of  the  work  assigned  to  him  at  the  chateau  con- 
verted his  daily  service  into  a  task  of  love.  The  baron  had  placed 
him  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  old  Fereol,  who,  from  approval  and 
confidence,  had  proceeded  to  tenderness,  and  ultimately  adopted  him 
formally,  and  bequeathed  him  all  his  savings. 

The  attic  floor  of  the  chateau  was  devoted  to  the  storing  of  roots 
and  orchard  fruits.  The  walls  were  hung  round  with  herbs  and  dried 
grapes,  and  layers  of  pods  and  seeds  were  disposed  over  all  the 
shelves.  The  garnering  of  these  stores  was  Desire's  recreation,  and 
his  care  was  to  maintain  them  in  artistic  and  inviting  order.  The 
whole  floor  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dried  garden,  the  illusion 
being  enhanced  by  the  comforting  reality  of  a  crop  safely  gathered 
home,  and  secure  from  storms  and  squirrels.  To  subdue  the  powerful 
fragrance  from  these  collections,  the  windows  were  kept  open  night 
and  day,  but  the  attic  floor  was  not  the  less  Desire's  permanent  and 
elected  residence.  In  one  comer  was  an  open  doorway,  leading  to  a 
small  bed-room.  This  was  Desire's  chamber,  arranged  after  his  own 
heart.  The  bed  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  was  a  nest  of 
hay,  kept  constantly  renewed  and  turned,  and  refreshed  at  Intervals 
with  clover-heads  and  scented  heath.  The  vrindow  was  taken  away 
as  being  an  obstacle  to  pure  air.  The  space  created  was  nevertheless 
not  left  a  gaping  void ;  underneath  was  a  trough  filled  with  earth, 
trom  which  rose  a  growth  of  white-thorn,  that  formed  a  standing 
hedge  between  the  apartment  and  the  open  air. 

Round  the  room,  by  way  of  border,  was  a  continuous  line  of  raised 
plank,  pierced  with  holes,  and  covered  with  layers  of  close  turf, 
which  were  maintained  in  freshness  by  constant  and  minute  attention. 
A  bench  of  wild-flowers,  in  green  pots,  completed  the  furniture,  the 
room  containing  nothing  else,  excepting  a  garden  watering-pot,  and 
a  china  foot-bath,  filled  with  live  fish.  The  toilette  was  elsewhere, — 
Desire  holding  that  manly  and  healthful  ablutions  were  best  performed 
at  the  pump-trough  in  the  stable-yard. 

It  was  from  this  leafy  observatory  that  Desire  noted  patiently  the 
nnfrequent  and  slow-recurring  facts  that  served  to  elucidate  the 
contests  of  the  owls  and  bats.  The  result  appears  in  a  long  and 
most  original  manuscript,  tending  to  establish  the  proposition,  that 
btttd  do  occasionally  become  the  prey  of  owls.     It  is  argued  that 
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bate  are  flyiBg  mice,  and  mice  are  the  natural  prey  of  owls.  Owls 
and  bats  are  on  the  wing  together,  and  generally  begm  io  fly  at 
the  same  moment.  When  bats  swarm  over  any  particnlar  locality, 
they  invariably  disperse  at  the  approach  of  the  owl.  He  flight  of 
bats,  tiiough  flitting  and  desultory,  affords  suflicient  interval  wbile 
they  are  changing  direction,  to  permit  of  their  being  hawked  in  flying. 
It  is  dear  in  any  ca^e  that  owls  can  seize  bats  easily  whilst  the 
latter  are  entering  holes,  or  when  alighting  on  waUs.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appeared  that  Desire  had  never  been  able,  with  the  most 
attentive  watching,  to  detect  owls  in  the  actnal  pursuit  of  bats,  nor 
had  he  ever  discovered  the  remains  of  bats  in  the  nests  or  haunts  of 
owls.  Bats  ha^e,  also,  an  unpleasant  odour,  different  &om  that  of 
mico  of  any  desoription.  Tame  owls  have  neverthelesB  been  known 
to  take  bats  without  any  symptome  of  aversion. 

DcBire's  veneration  for  Martin  wae  teanpeared  with  a  kind  of  awe. 
His  regard  for  the  aged  Babotte  was  a  feeling  of  nmnin^d  love. 
Babotte  was  no  less  a  character  thaun  her  brother  Martin,  but  of  an 
originality  quite  distinct  horn.  'bis.  What  in  him  was  aoiimonious  bile, 
in  hor  was  undisoriminating  goodness,  and  her  sole  wrong  to  man 
was  an  Tmcompromising  pr^renee  for  brutes.  Ser  intelleotual  fiiciil' 
ties  were  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  the  reputatian  of  her  childhood  bad 
been  that  of  a  hopeless  idiot,  ^se  was  unable  to  read  or  write, 
and  had  never  learnt  to  tell  the  dock.  But  she  needed  neithfr 
books  nor  time -piece.  She  knew  the  hours  from  the  dial  tiiat  needs 
no  repairing,  and  she  read  from  the  etatote-book  of  Nature,  in  bo 
ambiguous  characters,  that  order,  thrift,  and  cleanliBCBs  areGed's 
Urst  law.  She  lived  in  uninterrupted  ocmversntion  with  the  dmnb 
beings  around  her,  and  poeseesed  means  of  intelligence  whiiOiwerc 
eecrets  between  herself  and  her  correspondents.  She  ceiild  ascertain 
from  the  cat  what  ailed  her  kitten,  and  imderstood  an  applieotion 
fi*om  the  f  ow  for  change  of  pasture.  Mer  parallel  hae  been  imagiiied 
by  Yictor  Hugo  in  his  romance  of  '^  Conscienae  Plnnooeiit."  Ibe 
legion  tongues  of  nature,  wibether  enpFessed  in  ones,  in  sqaeaks,  or 
croaks,  were  as  tiamiliar  to  her  as  the  Toice  of  her  own  faro&sr.  The 
birds  and  frogs  gave  her  warning  of  the  approach  of  rain  and  sim- 
shine,  and  she  prepared  for  change  with  all  the  certainty  of  unening 
instinct.  She  lived  amongst  the  dumb  natives  of  the  "fleld,  onfeared 
and  tmavoided.  No  bird  enspeoted  her  of  wrong,  mo  xeptilB  fled  at 
her  approach.  In  the  meadow,  the  magpie  refused  ^  move  out  of 
her  path  ;  en  the  plain,  the  sky-lark  flew  to  its  nest  before  her  eyas ; 
and  in  the  wood,  the  squirrel  remained  in  sight  i^on  the  tree  vrhicb 
sheltered  her.  With  Hugo's  Innocent  ehe  liad  broc^t  home  clustered 
bees  from  forest  hives  ;  and  with  Legouve's  Melicerte  bad  nnzsed  and 
cured  a  dying  duckling,  which  had  been  -aeized  and  partly  devoured 
by  aiiog. 

Had  Babotte  been  iree  and  ^iendloBBi  die  mi^^^well  bave  smiled 
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on  society  and  ^lassed  ber  way.  Her  home  was  ready  found  in  some 
secluded  wood,  her  iood  the  roots  and  berries,  and  her  oompanions 
the  birds  and  beasts.  But  Martin,  her  sole  relative  and  gaardian  by 
law,  had  charge  of  her  person  and  estate.  She  had  for  some  time 
pined  under  restraint,  but  had  taken  strength  from  habit,  and  was 
for  many  years  her  brother's  only  housekeeper.  She  ordered  his 
cottage  with  superstitious  minuteness,  deferred  to  him  with  con- 
viction, and  reverenced  his  profession  with  a  religions  awe.  Her 
aversion  to  flesh  was  invincible,  and  her  brother's  taste  was  so 
little  carnivorous  tbst  he  abstained  habitually.  Babotte's  resources 
provided  ample  compensation.  Her  larder  was  the  open  field,  and 
the  forest  her  kitchen  garden.  She  had  wild  salads  for  all  seasons, 
and  Vagrant  herbs  in  endless  and  refreshing  variety.  Martin  took 
all  his  sister  presented  him,  relying  on  her  instinct  ydth  blind  faith. 
Desire  affirms  he  would  have  eaiten  a  for^e-bush,  if  Babotte  had  set 
it  beiore  hisa. 

Macrtin's  affection  for  his  sister  was  profound,  but  contained  in  it 
a  leaven  of  grimness.  He  accepted  her  fiubmissivAness  as  his  due, 
and  notwitfagtan  dmg  her  zare  talent  as  a  herbalist,  he  conoeived  him- 
self removed  above  her  by  a  gulf,  of  intellectual  distance.  He  never- 
theless admitted  the  i*6ality  of  her  m3rsterious  synvpathy  with  birds 
and  animals,  and  he  held  her  unrivalled  in  the  preparation  of  coffee. 

He  had  had  with  her  but  one  serious  quarrel  during  the  course  of 
their  companionship,  and  «that  one  was  on  the  subject  of  spiders. 
Babotte  objected  to  diskurb  the  spiders  after  they  had  once  ^pun  their 
webs  and  become  lairly  domiciled  in  the  apartment.  She  argued  they 
were  not  like  fool  parasites  that  attack  yoixr  substance  or  annoy 
yoor  person,  and  iihat  to  remove  ihem  without  motive  was  a  selfish 
abuse  of  power.  To  the  plea  of  cleanliness  she  replied  that  the 
spiders  themselves  were  not  inherently  dirty,  and  that  she  kept  the 
T7ebs  clean  by  dusting  them  wiili  the  parlour  bellows.  Befuted  by 
Martin,  she  submitted  her  defence  to  the  abbe,  who  treated  it  as  a 
perverse  i^lmn,  and  tthe  spiders  were  condemned  accordingly. 

It  waB  not  Ibtft  Martin  at  all  shared  the  repugnance  shown  in 
g^ieral  to  these  snost  repulsive  insects.  Spiders  made  no  exception 
to  the  universality  ei  his  taste  for  animals,  and  his  apology  for 
their  life  aad  usefulness  was  a  point  of  standing  issue  between 
himself  and  the  Abbe  Gassendi.  The  abbe  admitted  much,  but  con- 
fessed he  couM  imagine  a  Paradise  complete  without  spiders.  It  was 
true,  he  vaid,  they  had  their  merits  like  all  created  beings.  Though 
it  was  quite  fabe  that  they  exhaled  noxious  v^ours,  it  was  certain 
they  destroyed  great  quantities  of  flies  in  places  where  birds  had  no 
access.  They  were  invaluable  in  sultry  summers  when  flies  greatly 
plagued  the  poor,  infecting  their  dwellings,  spoiling  their  food,  and 
buzzing  them  out  of  their  senses.  He  recognised  further  in  spiders 
three  distinct  qualities, — two  positive  and  one  negative ;  they  were 
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diligent  and  patient,  and  not  bloodthirsty.  They  killed  for  hunger, 
bat  did  not  massacre  for  rage,  like  stoats  and  martens.  It  might  be  said 
the  spiders  were  less  destructive  than  their  webs,  which  were  often 
filled  with  flies  nntoached  ;  and  these  webs  supplied  the  swallows  when 
insects  in  the  air  were  scarce.  Sometimes,  also,  the  fly  struggled 
through  the  net,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  became  food  for  beetles ; 
for  nothing  is  lost  in  nature's  careful  system. 

Still,  it  was  difficult  to  be  human  and  not  detest  the  spider.  Ho 
passed  by  common  consent  as  the  emblem  of  a  cruel  fatality.  Poets 
used  him  as  the  extreme  term  of  an  odious  contrast,  and  the  most 
impartial  writers  said  unpleasant  things  of  him.  Voltaire  assigned 
him  the  standing  epithet  of  execrable.  The  English  poet,  Thomson, 
described  him  as  a  villain,  and  Boileau  denounced  him  as  the  assassin 
with  six  legs.  Solomon,  it  was  true,  refers  to  him  advantageously ; 
but  this  is  apparently  by  way  of  apology  for  his  being  found  in  king's 
palaces,  which  Solomon  does  not  pretend  are  any  the  better  for  his 
presence.  It  was  true  also  that  entomologists  wrote  of  spiders  with 
great  complacency,  but  with  them  the  eulogy  was  professional,  and 
passed  for  nothing ;  there  were  also  men  who  wrote  complacently  on 
virulent  pustules,  or  described  with  rapture  a  well-developed  pimple 
on  the  nose.  In  fact,  no  doctrine  was  too  untenable  for  desperate  or 
eccentric  apologists. 

Babotte's  latest  wish  was  to  be  eaten  by  ants,  and  she  had  secretly 
enjoined  Desire  to  convey  her  corpse  inmiediately  after  her  death  into 
the  forest,  and  lay  it  between  two  ant-hills  in  a  particular  spot. 
Martin  had  at  this  time  lost  all  consciousness,  and  was  being 
gradually  extinguished  by  extreme  old  age.  He  died  in  his  hundredth 
year,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  village,  conformably  to  a  wish  to 
that  efiect  he  had  expressed  some  years  before  to  the  baron's  family. 
Babotte,  though  twenty  years  younger,  survived  him  only  by  a  few 
weeks.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  she  died  her  body  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  An  inquiry  was  forthwith  instituted  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  but  the  commission,  after  a  searching  quest,  was  com- 
pelled to  separate  without  result.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  the 
skeleton  was  discovered  in  the  forest,  perfectly  white  and  dry,  every 
particle  of  the  flesh  having  been  cleanly  extracted  by  the  ants. 
Desire  had  meanwhile  confessed  his  pious  outrage,  but  the  matter 
was  hushed  up  through  the  baron's  influence. 

The  remains  of  Babotte  were  afterwards  interred  with  those  of  her 
brother  in  the  little  churchyard  of  St.  Cyril,  where  the  legend  on  the 
tombstone  describes  in  comprehensive  terms  her  singular  but 
characteristic  destiny. 


VIRELAI. 


A  LABK  in  the  mesh  of  the  tangled  vine, 
A  bee  that  drowns  in  the  flower-cup's  wine, 
A  fly  in  the  sunshine, — such  is  man. 
All  things  must  end,  as  all  began. 

A  little  pain,  a  little  pleasore, 
A  little  heaping-up  of  treasure, 
Then  no  more  gazing  upon  the  sun. 
All  things  must  end  that  have  begun. 

Where  is  the  time  for  hope  or  doubt  ? 
A  puff  of  the  wind,  and  life  is  out. 
A  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  rest  is  won. 
All  things  must  end  that  have  begun. 

Golden  morning  and  purple  night. 
Life  that  fails  with  the  failing  light  f 
Death  is  the  only  deathless  one. 
All  things  must  end  that  have  begun. 

Ending  waits  on  the  brief  beginning. 
Is  the  prize  worth  the  stress  of  winning  ? 
E'en  in  the  dawning  the  day  is  done. 
All  things  must  end  that  have  begun. 

Weary  waiting  and  weary  striving, 
Glad  outsetting  and  sad  arriving ; 
"WTiat  is  it  worth  when  the  goal  is  won  ? 
All  things  must  end  that  have  begun. 

Speedily  fades  the  morning  glitter  ; 
Love  grows  irksome  and  wine  grows  bitter. 
Two  are  parted  from  what  was  one. 
All  things  must  end  that  have  begun. 

Toil  and  pain  and  the  evening  rest, 
Joy  is  weary  and  sleep  is  best. 
Fair  and  softly  the  day  is  done. 
All  things  must  end  that  have  begun. 

J.  P. 

VOL.  IV.  H   H 


ir.  VICTOR  HUGO'S  ENGLAND. 


Is  M.  Victor  Hugo*s  long-heralded  new  work  a  prodigious  jest  at  the 
expense  of  English  institutions,  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  society 
in  general  ?  Such  is  the  question  that  must  repeatedly  force  itself 
on  the  English  reader  of  "  L^Homme  Qui  Rit."  Unfortunately  for 
the  illustrious  author,  the  answer  must  be.  No :  the  book  is  a  stu- 
pendous anachronism.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  gathered  up  all  that  he 
knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  about  the  England  of  to-day  and  the 
England  of  the  feudal  times,  mingled  it  in  a  ludicrous  and  ezaspera^ 
jumble  with  what  he  knows  about  the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
presented  it  to  us  as  a, true  picture  of  English  life  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nobody  will  question  the  genius  of 
the  author.  Often,  throughout  the  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  his 
four  volumes,  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  brilliancy  and 
fertility  of  his  imagination,  the  force  and  splendour  of  his  diction. 
But  when  he  is  not  at  sea  with  the  Biscayan  hooker,  which  he  so 
elaborately  shipwrecks  in  the  first  volume, — or  when  he  is  not  carried 
away  into  protracted  and  too  morbid  analysis  of  human  motives  and 
passions, — he  is  for  the  most  part  committing  flagrant  blonders, 
constructing  egregious  misrepresentations  concerning  all  things  En^isL 
Our  countrymen  had  of  recent  years  begun  to  cherish  a  fond  beUef  that 
grotesque  French  caricatures  of  their  ways  and  manners  and  costumes, 
their  daily  life  and  conversation,  were  gradually  vanishing  even  from 
their  last  haunts, — the  boards  of  third-rate  theatres,  or  the  feniDe- 
tons  of  fourth-rate  journals.  And  the  belief  was  not  unwarranted. 
Although  the  French  have  really  more  of  what  is  called  "  insularity" 
than  the  English, — ^less  inclination  and  less  capacity  to  comprehend 
or  tolerate  the  ways  of  other  peoples, — ^yet  the  effects  of  close  and  con- 
stant intercourse,  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear,  were  perceptibly 
softening  stubborn  prejudices  and  rectifying  ancient  distortions. 
With  all  the  more  regret,  therefore,  will  Englishmen  peruse  these 
volumes,  which  the  first  of  living  French  authors  has  written  about 
England  from  what,  with  all  reverence,  we  may  term  the  "  seU-yonr- 
wife-at-Smithfield  "  point  of  view.  M.  Hugo's  preface  precludes  any 
charitable  supposition  that  he  is  not  in  earnest. 

"  In  England  all  is  great,  even  that  which  is  not  good,— even  oligarchy.  The 
English  patriciate  is  a  patriciate  in  the  absoluto  sense  of  the  word.  No  feudAhsn 
is  more  illustrious,  none  more  terrible,  none  more  long-lived.  ...  It  is  id 
England  that  the  phenomenon  Nobility  should  be  studied,  just  as  it  is  in  FiaDoe 
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ihai  W8  fihould  itadj  the  phenomenon  Koyalty.  The  true  title  of  this  book  shoidd 
he^AiiBtocracy.'    .    .    ." 

To  depict  the  English  nobility  as  they  are,  in  themselves  and  their 
relations  to  the  social  and  political  system  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
is  thus  M.  Hngo*8  soberly  avowed  design.  The  result  is  a  grotesque 
apotheosis  of  onr  aristocracy,  inspired  by  what  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  calling  the  flonkeyism  of  awe.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  such 
a  m^s  of  anachronism,  misconception,  and  absurdity,  regarding  the 
Court,  the  law,  the  letters,  the  whole  civil  and  social  state  of  England, 
as  might  warrant  an  amazed  reader  in  declaring  that  the  author  had 
touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  disfigure.  A  glance  at  the  salient 
errors  and  exaggerations  of  the  book  will  bear  out  the  strong  terms 
in  which  it  is  only  fair  to  protest  against  its  accuracy  as  a  picture  of 
England  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  far  less,  by  implication,  of  England 
under  Queen  Victoria. 

In  1690,  and  for  many  years  preceding  that  date,  an  itinerant  quack, 
juggler,  and  ventriloquist  named  "  Ursus,"  travels  "  from  one  end  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  other,'* — Macaulay*s  well-known  second  chapter 
notwithstanding,— in  a  wooden  booth  or  van  on  four  wheels,  drawn 
by  a  wolf.  By  a  very  odd  chance  this  obscure  vagabond,  who  is 
learned  and  misanthropical,  has  written  up  on  the  inner  walls  of  his 
booth  the  exact  information  which  the  author  wants  for  his  first 
lesson  on  "  the  phenomenon  of  English  nobility."  On  one  side,  in  ink 
on  a  whitewashed  board,  is  a  list  of  ''  the  only  things  necessary  to 
know,*'  extending  to  some  half-dozen  of  M.  Hugo's  pages.  Among 
those  things  are  precise,  if  not  accurate,  details  regarding  the  insignia, 
titles,  rights,  functions,  and  immunities  of  the  English  peerage.  For 
instance: — 

**  Peers  go  to  Parliament  in  their  coaches  in  file ;  the  Commons  do  not.  Some 
peeiB  go  to  Westminster  in  open  four-wheeled  chariots ;  the  use  of  these,  and  of 
coaches  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arms  and  coronets,  is  allowed  only  to  peers, 
and  forms  a  portion  of  their  dignity."  "  The  eldest  sons  of  peers  take  precedence 
of  Knights  of  the  Garter.  The  younger  sons  do  not.  .  .  .  Every  daughter  of  a 
peer  is  a  *  lady  ;*  other  English  girls  are  *  miss.*  **  "  A  lord  never  takes  an  oath, 
whether  to  the  crown  or  to  the  law.  His  word  suffices ;  he  says,  *  Upon  my 
honour.'"  "By  a  law  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  peers  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
mitting manslaughter.  A  peer  who  kills  a  man  without  premeditation  is  not 
prosecuted."  "  A  peer  sent  for  by  the  king  has  the  right  to  kill  one  or  two  deer 
in  the  royal  park."  **  A  peer  holds  in  his  castle  a  haron's  court  of  justice."  "It 
is  unworthy  of  a  peer  to  walk  the  street  in  a  cloak,  followed  by  two  footmen. 
He  should  only  show  himself  attended  by  a  great  train  of  gentlemen  of  his 
household."  "  A  peer  is  a  clerk,  though  he  knows  not  how  to  read  ;  in  law  he 
knows."  "A  duke  has  a  right  to  a  canopy,  or  doth  of  state,  in  all  p]gpes  where 
the  king  is  not  present ;  a  viscoimt  may  have  one  in  his  house ;  a  baron  has  a 
cover  of  assay,  which  may  be  held  under  Ms  oup  while  he  drinks.  A  baroness 
has  the  right  to  have  her  train  borne  by  a  man  in  the  presence  of  a  viscountess." 
"  Eighty-six  tables,  each  with  five  hundred  dishes,  are  served  each  day,  at  each 
meal,  in  the  royal  palace."  "  If  a  commoner  strike  a  peer  his  hand  is  cut  oflf." 
"  A  lord  is  all  but  a  king.  The  king  is  very  nearly  a  god.  The  earth  is  a  lord- 
•hip.    The  English  address  God  as  *  my  Lord  1 '  " 
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Now,  these  important  and  impressive  facts  are  serionsly  intended  by 
M.  Hugo  to  describe  the  English  nobility  about  the  period  of  the  Bevo- 
Intion ;  but  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  that  what  is  not  erroneous 
or  exaggerated  in  the  description  is  in  a  great  measure  utterly  inappli- 
cable to  any  period  within  some  centuries  of  that  in  which  the  Btory 
of  <<L'Homme  Qui  Bit"  is  laid.  Ursus's  second  catalogue,  of 
solaces  for  those  who  have  nothing,  is  a  list,  half-a-score  pages  long, 
of  nobles  who  have  vast  possessions,  splendid  mansions,  and  huge 
revenues  ;  but  M.  Hugo  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  play  fantastic 
tricks  in  the  way  of  creating  a  number  of  peers  before  1690,  who,  in 
fact,  were  not  created  till  many  years  afterwards, — ^Viscount  Lonsdale, 
for  instance,  created  1696,  and  Baron  Coningsby  of  Coningsby,  created 
1716.  The  most  important  name  on  the  list  of  personages  is  "  Lin- 
naeus, Lord  Clancharlie,  Baron  Clancharlie  and  Hunkendlle,  Marquis 
of  Corleone  in  Sicily,"  who  owns  the  palace  of  Hunkerville  in 
London,  the  palace  of  Corleone  Lodge  at  Windsor,  eight  castle- wards, 
"  one  at  Burton-on-Trent,  with  a  royalty  on  the  carriage  of  plaster  of 
Pans  ; "  besides  "  nineteen  boroughs  and  villages  with  reeves,  and 
the  whole  district  of  Penneth  Chase,  all  of  which  bring  his  lordship 
£40,000  a  year."  *  Setting  aside  altogether  the  glaring  improbability 
involved  in  placing  these  inscriptions  in  a  mountebfuik's  travelling 
waggon,  and  the  additional  improbability  that  such  a  vehicle,  under 
James  11.  and  William  HI.,  "travelled  from  one  end  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  other," — ^it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Hugo  has  not  started 
happily  in  his  self-imposed  task  of  initiating  his  countrymen  into  the 
study  of  our  English  nobility. 

Nor  is  he  more  happy  or  more  "  vndsemblable  "  when  he  comes  to 
the  Court.  Granting  the  existence  in  England  of  the  gangs  whom  he 
describes  as  trafficking  in  children, — ^buying  them,  and  subjecting  them 
to  cruel  processes  which  wholly  changed  their  features,  altered  their 
proportions,  and  in  a  word,  obliterated  them, — ^we  must  demur  to  the 
association  which  M.  Hugo  establishes  between  these  atrocious  out- 
casts and  James  II.     That  monarch,  we  are  told, 

"Tolerated  the  comprachicos  for  a  good  reason, — ^he  made  use  of  them;  at 
least,  it  chanced  that  he  did  so  more  than  once.  We  do  not  always  disdain  to 
use  what  we  despise.  This  vile  trade,  an  excellent  expedient  sometimes  for  the 
higher  one  which  is  called  State  policy,  was  willingly  left  in  a  wretched  conditioii, 
but  was  not  persecuted.  There  was  no  surveillance,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
attention.  Thus  much  might  be  useful, — the  law  closed  one  eye,  the  king 
opened  the  other.  Sometimes  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  avow  his  complicity. 
These  are  the  audacities  of  monarchical  terrorism.  The  disfigured  child  wai 
marked  with  the  fieur-de-lys ;  they  took  £rom  him  the  mark  of  God,  they  put 
on  him  the  mark  of  the  king.  Jacob  Astley,  knight  and  baronet,  lord  of  Melton 
Constable,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  had  in  his  family  a  child  who  had  been 


*  He,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  peerage ;  but  as  Lord  Clancharlie  fills 
a  conspicuous  and  not  altogether  picturesque  part  in  the  romance,  we  think  that 
M.  Hugo  was  right  in  creating  a  new  peer  to  fill  the  place. 
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sold,  and  on  whose  forehead  the  dealer  had  imprmted  a  fleur-dc-lys  with  a  hot 
iron.  In  certain  cases,  if  it  was  held  desirable  for  some  reason  to  verify  the  royal 
origin  of  the  new  position  made  for  the  child,  they  took  these  means." 

Without  any  affection  for  the  memory  of  James  11.,  we  may  well 
desire  further  evidence  before  believing  all  this  about  the  devout 
prince  "  who  persecuted  the  Jews  and  trampled  out  the  gypsies,'*  but 
was  good  to  the  comprachicos.  Yet  on  this  charge  against  the  memoiy 
of  the  last  Catholic  king, — ^baby-buyers,  be  it  remarked,  were  good 
Catholics,  and  therefore  stood  well  with  all  the  Stuarts, — the  whole 
story  hinges.     Lord  Linnaeus  Clancharlie,  already  mentioned,  had 
accepted  the  Commonwealth,  and  gone  into  exile  at  the  Eestoration. 
By  a  lady  of  rank  who  had  been  his  mistress,  he  had  a  son ;  and, 
when  he  went  abroad,  the  lady  transferred  her  favours  to  Charles  I. 
Consequently,  the  boy  was  pushed  on  at  Court ;  he  took  the  courtesy 
title  of  **  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir,"  from  a  lordship  of  his  mother's  "  in 
the  great  Scottish  forest  where  they  find  the  krag  bird,  which  scoops  out 
its  nest  in  tho  trunk  of  oaks  ;"  and  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  with 
the  last  two  Stuarts,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  continued  under  William 
and  under  Anne.     But  in  all  likelihood  the  revenues  from  the  lord- 
ship in  that  mysterious  krag-haunted  Scottish  forest  were  not  large ; 
and  James  U.  desired  a  better  provision  for  the  illegitimate  son  of 
one  of  his  brother's  innumerable  mistresses.     Lord  Clancharlie  had 
espoused  abroad  the  daugher  of  Bradshaw  the  regicide ;  she  had  borne 
him  a  son ;  but,  both  father  and  mother  dying,  the  legitimate  heir 
was  left  a  defenceless  infant,  and  King  James  resolved  to  confer  his 
patrimony  and  title  on  the  illegitimate  son.     Eoyal  agents  obtained 
posseosion  of  the  child ;  he  was  sold  to  the  comprachicos  for  &1Q, 
a  royal  letter  of  guarantee  being  given  with  him,  couched  in  the 
concise  words,  "  Jussu  regis ;  Jefferies,"  to  hold  the  purchasers  exempt 
from  consequences ;  and,  "  one  fine  morning,"  this  little  transaction 
being  completed.  King  James  declared  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir,  "  in 
default  of  legitimate  issue,  and  by  the  royal  good  pleasure  "  (which  M. 
Hugo  elsewhere  tells  us  is  equal  to  the  law),  heir  of  his  natural  father 
Lord  Linnaeus  Clancharlie.     By  patents  duly  registered  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  his  majesty  ''instituted  Lord  David  in  the  titles,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  the  said  late  Lord  Linnaeus  Clancharlie,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  Lord  David  should  marry,  when  she  became  of  suitable 
age,  a  girl  at  that  moment  quite  a  child  and  aged  a  few  months  only, 
whom  the  king  had  in  her  cradle  made  a  duchess,  it  was  not  very  well 
known  why."     This  baby-duchess,  Josiana  by  name,  is  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  king ;  and,  by  some  singular  eccentricity  which 
M.  Hugo's  study  of  the  English  nobility  does  not  make  him  even 
seek  to  explain,  the  publicly  and  formally  acknowledged  hour  of  Lord 
Clancharlie  cannot  assume  the  title  of  his  father,  whose  estates  he 
nevertheless  enjoys,  until  he  shall  have  married  the  duchess.     The 
lady  was  merely  a  duchess  in  the  air, — she  had  no  title  but  **  the 
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Duchess  Josiana ;"  as  for  her  property,  it  was  large,  and  derived  in 
great  part  from  the  gifts  made  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  "  Henrietta  of 
England,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  first  woman  in  France  after  the 
queen."  Neither  history  nor  scandal  mentions  this  remarkable  yoimg 
lady,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  Queen  Anne,  her  elder  sister,  and 
provoked  the  royal  jealousy  by  her  beauty,  youth,  and  wit, — ^nay,alBO, 
as  M.  Hugo  hints,  because  the  queen  looked  with  a  too  kindly  senti- 
ment on  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir.  Of  the  strange  moral  nature  with 
which  Josiana  is  endowed, — a  compound  of  Circe,  Messalina,  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia, — it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  speak.  Periiaps  tbe 
worst  that  M.  Hugo  has  said  about  Josiana*s  morals,  is  not  so  bad  as 
what  he  has  told  us  about  her  manners, — one  of  which,  we  are 
shocked  to  hear,  was  to  "  ride  on  horseback  on  a  man's  saddle,  in 
spite  of  the  invention  of  the  women's  saddles,  introduced  into  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Anne,  wife  of  Bichard  11."  A  roy^ 
duchess, — even  with  a  bar  sinister, — ^riding  en  cavalier  in  1706 !  But 
that  is  a  trifle :  for  we  find  Josiana  at  a  boxing  match,  and  subse- 
quently attending  alone  the  representation  of  Ursus's  mountebank 
troop  in  the  court-yard  of  "  Tina  Tadcaster,"  on  the  "  bowling-green" 
of  Southwark,  where  sailors,  chair-bearers,  porters,  and  all  the  rabble 
of  the  great  city,  gathered  to  the  perpetual  fair  going  on  in  the 
open.  Josiana  has  given  the  private  key  of  her  inner  apartments  to 
two  persons, — to  Lord  David,  who  was  her  "  engaged  ;'*  and  to  one 
Barkilphedro,  who  had  not  that  claim  to  confidence.  Once  a  domestic 
of  Josiana's,  he  had,  through  her  intercession,  obtained  the  place  of 
**  unsealer  of  the  bottles  of  the  sea  "  at  the  Admiralty, — his  duty  being 
to  open  all  sealed  bottles  cast  on  shore  with  '<  messages  from  the  sea" 
thrown  overboard  from  ships.  Ugly,  mean,  and  despicable,  this  mere 
clerk,  ei\joying  a  salary  of  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  retains  the  con- 
fidence of  Josiana,  gains  the  ear  of  the  queen, — a  fact  explained  by 
the  delicacy  and  importance  of  his  office,  which  now  and  then  gave 
him  the  possession  of  State  secrets  that  had  tossed  on  the  ocean  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so, — and  is  admitted  to  the  privacy  of  the  two  sisters. 
For  instance : — 

**  One  day  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  garden,  being  behind  the  duchess,  vho 
•was  behind  the  queen,  he  heard  Anne,  conforming  in  her  heavy  vay  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion,  emit  sentences.  " The  beasts  are  happy,"  said  the  queen ;  "they 
do  not  risk  going  to  hell."  *♦  They  are  there  already,"  answered  Josiana.  This 
reply,  which  abruptly  substituted  philosophy  for  religion,  gave  displeasore.  K 
perchance  it  was  profound,  Anne  felt  herself  shocked  by  it.  "  My  dear,"  ehe 
said  to  Josiana,  *^  we  speak  of  hell  hke  two  fools.  Let  us  ask  Barkilphedro  hov 
the  matter  stands.  He  ought  to  know  those  things."  "As  devil.*'"  asked 
Josiana.  "  As  beast,"  replied  Barkilphedro,  and  he  made  a  reverenoe.  "  Madame," 
said  the  queen  to  Josiana,  **  he  has  more  ^s-it  than  we  have." 

The  Admiralty  clerk,  confidant  of  the  queen,  tutoye  by  the  duchess, 
on  intimate  terms  with  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir,  making  way  at  Court  by 
his  faculty  for  backbiting,  is  not,  as  M.  Hugo  naively  informs  us,  known 
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to  hifitory.  **  From  day  to  day,  Queen  Anne  took  Barkilphedro  more 
and  more  into  favour.  Sarah  Jennings  is  famous  ;  Barkilphedro  is 
unknown ;  his  favour  remained  obscure.*'  We  know  it  did.  But 
perhaps,  without  noticing  the  author's  insinuations  against  Queen 
Anne*s  moral  character,  or  his  extraordinary  hint  that  **  Brummel  " 
was  one  of  those  low  favourites  of  the  Court  whose  portrait  is  drawn 
in  Barkilphedro,  we  may  quit  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  to  see 
whether  M.  Hugo  is  any  more  at  home  in  other  regions  of  English 
life. 

The  boxing  match  at  which  Josiana  is  present  takes  place  at 
"Lambeth,  a  parish  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  a 
palace, — though  the  air  of  the  spot  is  not  salubrious, — and  a  rich 
library  open  at  certain  hours  to  people  of  respectability."  The 
duchess  asks  Lord  David  if  women  can  go ;  he  answers  in  Latin, — 
everybody  knows  how  fashionable  Latin  was  at  Anne's  court, — ''  Sunt 
foemined  magnates ;"  meaning  that,  though  oitizenesses  might  not  go, 
noblewomen  might.  ''  A  duchess  enters  everywhere,"  says  M.  Hugo ; 
''soJofiiana  saw  the  boxe."  She  made,  however, '<  the  concession 
of  dressing  as  a  gentleman,  a  thing  then  very  usual.  Women  scarcely 
ever  travelled  otherwise.  Out  of  six  persons  whom  the  Windsor 
coadi  contained,  it  was  seldom  that  one  or  two  were  not  women 
clothed  afi  men.  It  was  a  sign  of  gentry.  .  .  Josiana  only  bekayed 
her  quality  by  this, — ^that  she  looked  through  an  opera-glass,  which 
was  the  act  of  a  gentleman."  The  fact  that  Lady  Josiana  is  under 
his  escort,  prevents  Lord  David  from  ''  figuring  in  the  match ;"  a 
mi^y  pity,  for  that  nobleman  of  forty  years,  who  '^  held  a  magis- 
terial place  in  the  gay  life  of  London,"  and  was  "  venerated  by 
nobOitj  and  gentry,"  was  the  best  "  trainer "  of  his  day,  and  the 
<*  living  rule  of  boxing  matches."  When  he  was  second,  he  followed 
his  man  foot  by  foot,  bottle  in  one  hand,  sponge  in  the  other  ;  cried 
to  him  to  strike  fair, — ^which  M.  Hugo  translates  "  frapper  ferme," — 
"  suggested  to  him  dodges,  advised  him  while  he  fought,  cleaned  him 
when  he  bled,  picked  him  up  when  he  fell,  took  him  on  his  knees, 
put  the  bottle-nock  between  his  teeth,  and  with  his  own  mouth  full  of 
water  blew  a  fine  rain  into  his  eyes  and  ears,  which  reanimated  the 
dying  mxin."  When  Lord  David  was  arbiter  the  friends  of  the  loser 
never  tore  up  the  stakes  and  mobbed  the  ring ;  when  he  trained,  his 
man  had  '*  in  the  morning  a  raw  egg  and  a  glass  of  sherry,  at  noon 
half  raw  leg  of  mutton  and  tea,  at  four  o'clock  toast  and  tea,  in  the 
evening  pale  ale  and  toast."  In  such  studies  did  Lord  David  *'  prepare 
himself  for  political  life ;"  and  the  reader  can  understand  how  much 
his  services  were  missed  at  the  "  boxe  "  which  M.  Hugo  describes. 
There  are  forty  thousand  guineas  on  the  event,  besides  the  stakes  ; 
and  among  Uie  betters  we  meet  an  old  friend,  "  the  laird  of  Lamyrbau, 
which  is  of  the  march  of  Lothian."  The  boxers  are  an  Irishman  of 
Tipperary,  ''  named  from  the  name  of  his  natal  mountain,  Phelem- 
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ghe-madone/'  and  a  Scotchman ;  the  first  a  Heenan,  the  second  a 
Sayers.  Indeed,  the  fight  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  celebrated 
combat  for  the  championship  of  the  world,  carried  back  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  adorned  with  many  particulars  due  to  M.  Yictor 
Hugo's  vigorous  fancy.  The  men,  exact  counterparts  of  the  modem 
champions,  have  passed  the  preceding  night  side  by  side  in  the  same  bed, 
and  slept  together ;  and  they  have  each  drunk  in  the  same  glass  three 
fingers  of  port  wine.  Each  is  followed  by  a  group  of  backers,  roughs 
who  threaten  the  umpires  in  case  of  need,  wretches  in  tatters,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  habitual  criminals.  The  month  is  January ;  the  wea- 
ther, a  north  wind,  hoar  frost,  and  a  fine  rain ;  the  peres  de  femille 
among  the  spectators  may  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
opened  their  umbrellas.  The  men  shiver ;  "  Doctor  Eleanor  Sharp, 
nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,"  exhorts  them  to  warm  them- 
selves by  setting-to  at  once.  They  obey,  but  languidly ;  whereupon 
the  •*  Eeverend  Doctor  Gumbraith,  one  of  the  forty  Fellows  of  All 
Soules  College,"  considerately  suggests  that  they  should  have  gin 
poured  into  them, — "Qu'on  leur  entonne  du  gin."  The  referees 
decide  against  the  humane  counsel,  and  by-and-by '' first  blood  "  is 
called,  but  we  are  not  told  for  whom.  The  combat  thickens ;  soon  the 
crowd  is  crying,  "  Helmsgail," — the  Scotchman, — "  has  tapped  his 
claret  1 "  *•  Bung  his  peepers  I "  Helmsgail  "  does  better,"  he  strikes 
the  Irishman  on  the  breast  bone.  Viscount  Barnard  cries,  **  A  foul 
hit  I"  the  laird  of  Lammerlaw,  **bets  oflf;"  the  whole  company,  "stop 
the  match."  But  the  Irishman  sets  all  right  again ;  he  continues  the 
contest  on  the  condition  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  giving  also 
a  foul  hit ;  everybody  shouts  *'  Agreed  I "  and  to  it  they  go  again. 
Phelem  ''  gets  into  chancery,"  and  his  face  is  reduced  to  raw  flesh ;  but 
he  ventures  another  round,  and,  just  as  he  is  receiving  a  last  crushing 
blow,  he  strikes  the  triumphant  Scotchman  full  in  the  beUy, — "  tu 
nombril."  **  Well  paid  back  1 "  shout  the  spectators;  and  "everybody 
claps  hands,  even  the  losers."  Helmsgail  will  not  recover  ;  but  Lord 
tlobartes,  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  cries,  *'  I  gain 
twelve  hundred  guineas,"  and  everybody  is  happy — except  the 
Duchess  Josiana.  Leaving  the  spot,  she  takes  the  arm  of  Lord 
David, — "  a  thing  tolerated  between  people  who  are  *  engaged,'"  as 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  that  profound  student  of  the  phenomenon  of  English 
nobility,  is  careful  to  inform  us ;  and  she  complains  that,  although 
the  spectacle  had  been  very  fine,  it  had  disappointed  her,  for  it  had 
not  amused  her, — **  J'aurais  cm  que  cela  m*6terait  mon .  ermui.  Eh 
bien,  non."     The  Duchess  Josiana  was  somewhat  hard  to  please. 

If,  in  this  picture  of  English  **  life  "  in  1705,  M.  Hugo  had  borrowed 
a  good  deal  from  the  present  day,  en  revanche,  when  he  comes  to  deal 
with  English  learning  under  Queen  Anne,  he  has  drawn  his  materials 
freely  from  the  dark  ages.  We  have  the  mountebank  Ursus  addressing 
the  **  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  "  of  Southwark,  in  an  astonishing 
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farm  fro  of  classical  Teference.'?  and  superstitions.     After  demolishing 
ti  number  of  false  tbeories, — for  example,  that  if  any  one  smell  the  herb 
valerian  a  lizard  is  produced  in  his  brain  ;  or  that  Saint  Jerome  had 
a  clock  on  the  chimnejpiece  of  his  cabinet,  —  he  proceeds  to   set 
forth  what  ore  '^  veriteij/^     The  skin  of  a  sea-calf  is  a  protection 
against  the  than der bolt ;  the  toad  feeds  on  earth,  which  causes  the 
formation   of  a  etone  in  its  head;    the   Jericho  rose    blossoms  on 
Christmas  eve  ;  eerpents  cannot  endure  the  shadow  of  the  ash ;  the 
dephant  hiis  no  joints,  and  is  obliged  to  sleep  erect  against  a  tree ;  if 
a  cock's  egg  is  hatched  by  a  toad,  the  progeny  will  be  a  scorpion, 
which  will  bring  yoii  a  salamander ;  and  so  on.     We  may  admit  the 
possibility  that  such  stnf  was  used,  to  make  the  ignorant  gape,  by  a 
poor  itinerant  who  profited  by  the  wonder  he  aroused  ;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  when  we  find  that  the  theology,  the  medical  and  physical 
sricDce,  the  historical  learning  of  the  day,  were  precisely  on  a  par 
wilb  those  lacnbrations  of  the  mountebank  ?  The  discourses  of  Ursus 
arc  cunied  to  the  ears  of  *'  three  experts  in  omni  re  scibili,  who  con- 
duct the  censorship  of  ail  words  pronounced  in  public  within'the  one 
fanndred  and  thirty  parishes  of  London,  the  seventy-three  of  Middle- 
Kx^  and*  by  extension » the  five  of  Southwark."     One  member  of  this 
Board,  which  sits  at  Bishops  gate,  is  a  doctor  in  theology,  delegated  by 
the  Dean  of  WeBtminster  ;  one  is  a  doctor  in  medicine,  delegated  by 
the  ^*  College  of  the  Eighty ; ''  the  third,  a  doctor  in  history  and  civil 
laWf  delegated  by  Ore  sham  College.     Over  the  heads  of  the  trio,  in 
their  hall,  are  the  three  busts  of  Minos,  Bhadamanthus,  and  Eacus; 
and  before  this  imposing  tribunal  Ursus  is  summoned.     Questioned 
fls  to  the  right  by  which  he  speaks  in  public,  he  answers,  first,  that 
he  is  a  philosopher.     Informed  that  that  gives  him  no  such  right,  ho 
nhmits  that  ha  is  also  a  mountebank,  and  is  graciously  assured  that 
ik%i  makes  a  di^erencei  and  that  as  mountebank  he  may  speak,  but 
aa  philogophor  he  must  hold  his  tongue.     He  is  then  charged  with 
dctipng  the  most  obvious  truths,  and  propagating  revolting  errors. 
'*  For  example,  you  have  said  that  virginity  excluded  maternity."  **I 
have  oot  said  that/'  is  the  reply  ;  **  I  have  said  that  maternity  excluded 
^irainity.*'  The  theologian  becomes  thoughtful,  and  growls,  **  Indeed  ; 
that  is  quite  the  opposite,"     The  historian  advances  to  the  aid  of  the 
dig^omfited  theologian.     "Accused,  you  have  denied  that  the  battle 
&f  Pharsalia  was  lost  because  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  met  a  negro." 
'*  I  have  said  that  the  fact  of  Caesar  being  a  better  captain  had  also 
stHnetbing   to  do  with  it.'*     "With  regard  to  the  accidents  that 
occurred  to  the  cavalry  of  Mithridates,  you  have  disputed  the  virtues 
ijf  h^rbs  and   ]iLmts,  and  denied  that  such  an  herb  as  the  securiduca 
raa  make  horfeo- shoes  fall  off/'     "  Pardon ;  I  have  said  that  only  tho 
htrb  sferra-cavallo  can  possibly  do  that.     I  deny  the  virtue  of  no 
pto*'*     '*  You  have  declared  that   it  was  silly  in  Scipio,  when  he 
""latetl  t0  open  the  gates  of  Carthage,  to  take  for  key  the  herb 
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^thiopis,  because  that  herb  has  not  the  property  of  breaking  bolta.** 
''  I  have  merely  said  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  use  the  h^b 
Lunaria."  '*  That  is  an  opinion,"  murmurs  the  historian ;  and  hefiallB 
into  silence.  The  theologian  returns  to  the  charge.  '*  You  have  classed 
orpiment  among  arsenical  products,  and  you  have  said  that  it  iras 
possible  to  poison  with  orpiment.  The  Bible  denies  it."  ''Bui 
arsenic  affirms  it,"  says  Ursus ;  and  the  medical  judge  strikes  in  with 
an  assurance  that  the  answer  is  not  foolish.  The  theologian  con- 
tinues, *'  You  have  said  that  it  is  false  that  the  basilisk  is  king  of 
serpents  under  the  name  of  Cockatrice."  ''  Most  Eeverend«  so  far 
am  I  from  wishing  to  injure  the  basilisk,  that  I  have  said  it  certainly 
had  the  head  of  a  man."  ''  Perhaps  so ;  but  you  have  added  that 
Poerius  had  seen  one  which  had  the  head  of  a  falcon.  Gould  you 
prove  it  ?  "  *'  Not  easily,"  says  Ursus.  Here  he  loses  ground  a  little ; 
and  the  theologian  pushes  his  advantage.  *'  You  have  said  that  a  Jew 
who  becomes  a  Christian  does  not  smell  well."  "  But  I  have  added 
that  a  Christian  who  becomes  a  Jew  smells  worse."  Enough  of  the 
doctor  in  theology ;  now  for  the  doctor  in  medicine.  '*  It  is  proved/' 
this  worthy  declares,  ''that  crystal  is  sublimated  ice,  and  that  diamond 
is  sublimated  crystal ;  it  is  established  that  ice  becomes  crystal  in  t 
thousand  years,  and  that  crystal  becomes  diamond  in  a  thonwui 
centuries.  You  have  denied  it."  "  Not  at  all,"  replies  XJnnu,  sadly. 
"  I  have  only  said  that  in  a  thousand  years  the  ice  had  time  to  melt, 
and  that,  as  for  the  thousand  centuries,  it  was  not  easy  to  reckon 
them."  "You  have  denied  that  plants  can  speak."  "In  no  wise. 
But,  to  have  that  power,  they  must  be  under  a  gibbet."  "  Do  you 
admit  that  the  mandragora  shrieks  ?  "  "  No,  but  it  sings."  Ursus  is 
then  called  to  account  for  an  alleged  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
phceniz ;  and  his  questioner,  with  the  courteous  observation  thai  he 
is  a  jackass, — "Yous  ^tes  un  bourrique," — ^passes  to  another  subject 
"  You  have  confessed  that  the  elder-tree  cured  the  quinsy,  but  you  bare 
added  that  it  was  not  because  it  had  in  its  root  a  fairy  excrescence.*' 
"  I  have  only  said  that  it  was  because  Judas  hanged  himself  on  an 
elder-tree."  "A  plausible  opinion,"  mutters  the  theologian,  not 
sorry  to  see  his  comrade  so  capitaUy  answered ;  and  the  battle  is 
maintained  yet  a  while,  Ursus  rather  gaining  the  advantage.  By- 
and-by  the  doctor  in  medicine  "becomes  savage."  "You  practise 
medicine?"  he  says  to  Ursus,  who  modestly  and  timidly  admits  it 
"  On  the  living  ?  "  "  Rather  than  on  the  dead."  ..."  Be  warned 
of  this  :  if  you  attend  to  a  sick  man,  and  he  dies,  you  will  be 
punished  with  death."  "  And  if  he  recovers  ?"  "In  that  case  you 
will  be  punished  with  death.  ...  If  death  takes  place,  we  punish 
ignorance  ;  if  a  cure,  we  punish  presumption.  The  gallows  in  either 
case."  Finally,  the  redoubtable  three  resolve  not  to  axercifie  their 
power  of  sending  the  mountebank  off  to  prison  ;  and  the  theologian, 
"  with  a  furious  air,"  pronounces  the  sentence  of  the  court, — "  Begone! 
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yon  are  set  free  ! "  Now,  all  this  may  be  jest  or  satire ;  but  it  is 
maoh  more  probably  meant  in  dreadful  earnest,  as  a  picture  of  the 
period.  And  not  merely  as  a  picture  of  the  period  in  -which  the 
action  of  the  novel  passes,  but  also  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  theological  courts.  For  what  says  M.  Hugo  ?  <<  These 
theological  jurisdictions  still  exist  in  England,  and  exercise  a  useful 
severity," — sevissent  utilement.  "  On  the  23rd  of  December,  1868,  by 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  confirmed  by  judgment  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  Beverend  Mackonochie  was  condemned  to  cen- 
sure, and  to  costs  besides,  for  having  lighted  candles  on  a  table.  The 
Hturgy  does  not  jest."  We  wish  we  could  suppose  that  M.  Hugo  did. 
We  have  seen  what  M.  Victor  Hugo  represents  English  life  and  letters 
to  have  been  under  Queen  Anne,  in  the  days  of  South,  Burnet,  Swift, 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and  Newton.  Now  for  a  peep  at  his  pictures 
of  English  law  and  justice.  "  L'Homme  Qui  Hit,"  who  is  a  member  of 
Ursus'  troupe,  has  let  fall  certain  words  suggested  by  the  contrast 
between  the  queen's  head  on  a  farthing  and  the  petty  coin  itself, — 
the  counter  of  the  poor.  Ursus  takes  alarm.  *'  Seditious  words. 
Leze-majesty."    And  he  thus  admonishes  his  young  friend : 

"  There  is  one  rule  for  the  great, — do  nothing ;  and  one  rule  for  the  small, — say 
nothing.  The  poor  man  has  but  one  Mend, — silence.  He  ought  to  pronoimco  only 
a  monosyllable, — <  Yes.*  To  confess  and  consent,  that  is  all  his  right.  *  Yes,*  to 
the  judge.  <  Yes,'  to  the  long.  The  great,  if  it  seems  good  to  them,  give  us 
Uows  of  the  stick ;  I  have  received  them ;  it  is  their  prerogative,  and  they 
nowise  lose  any  of  their  greatness  by  breaking  our  bones.  .  .  .  Take  care. 
Become  serious.  Learn  that  there  are  punishments.  Imbibe  legislative  truths. 
Thoa  ait  in  a  country  where  the  man  who  cuts  down  a  little  tree  of  three  years 
old  is  peaceably  led  away  to  the  gibbet.  .  •  .  Whoever  strikes  anyone  in  West- 
minster Hall  is  imprisoned  for  Ufe,  and  his  goods  are  confiscate.  Whoever 
strikes  anyone  in  the  king's  palace  has  the  right  hand  cut  off.  The  man  con- 
rioted  of  heresy  in  a  bishop's  court  is  burned  alive.  .  .  .  He  who  is  guilty 
of  ieUmy  towards  her  majesty  is  disembowelled  alive ;  they  tear  out  his  hqart, 
wkh  which  they  buffet  his  two  cheeks.  Impress  on  thyself  these  notions  of  law 
and  justice.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  England  is  admirable  on  this  score, — ^that  its 
legislation  is  very  mild." 

Such  is  the  prelude.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Ursus  makes  his 
companion  look  at  a  man  who  passes  across  the  **  bowling-green;" 
tnd  describes  his  functions.  He  is  dressed  in  black,  and  carries  a 
kind  of  club  in  his  hand.  He  is  the  "  wapentake,'*  otherwise  '*  le 
bftilli  de  la  centaine,"  otherwise  "prepositus  hundred!.**  He  is  **a 
terrible  officer.**  What  he  carries  is  the  **  iron- weapon,'*  upon  which 
he  swears, — **  it  is  for  that  he  is  called  the  wapentake,'* — and  with 
which  he  afterwards  touches  you.  That  means  **  follow  me ; "  you 
must  follow  him  whithersoever  he  leads  ;  and  **  if  you  resist  you  are 
hailed.**  Elsewhere,  remarking  on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  lows  and  customs  of  our  country,  and  the  confusion  of  powers 
Att  existed  in  '*  ancient  England," — ^that  is,  England  at  the  date 
rfhis  story, — ^M.  Hugo  tells  us  that  "  the  confusion  between  police 
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and  jastice  has  ceased.  The  names  have  remained,  the  functions  are 
modified.  We  believe  even  that  the  word  <  wapentake  '  has  changed 
its  meaning.  It  signified  a  magistracy,  now  it  signifies  a  terriioriai 
division ;  it  specified  the  hundred-man,  it  specifies  the  canton.'*  It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  the  word  **  wapentake ''  was  never  osed  in  any 
bat  a  territorial  sense ;  that  if  it  survives  at  all  in  actual  use,  it  is  only 
in  the  most  strictly  local  and  technical  sense ;  and  that  the  days  in  which 
it  was  current  as  an  institution  are  at  least  thrice  as  far  removed  from 
the  period  of  M.  Hugo's  story,  as  that  is  from  the  present  day.  But 
majora  canamus.  *<  L*Homme  Qui  Bit  '*  is  one  morning  summoned 
by  the  *'  wapentake."  He  is  seated  in  the  mountebank's  booth  drink- 
ing tea,  when  he  is  touched  on  the  shoulder  with  the  *'  iron-wei4[>on," 
and  looks  up  to  find  the  mysterious  officer  pointing  grimly  over  his 
own  shoulder  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand, — much  as  a  modein 
policeman  might  signal  a  scamp  who  was  ''  wanted  "  to  quit  a  thieves* 
lodging-house.  The  prisoner  is  absolutely  innocent ;  indeed,  he  is 
only  "  wanted  "  that  he  may  be  identified  with  the  view  of  immediate 
elevation  to  the  peerage ;  but  he  follows  without  thou^t  or  word  of 
resistance.  In  a  procession  headed  by  the  '*  wapentake,"  and  closed  by 
the  "  justicier-quorum,"  a  **  squad  of  police  "  marches  off"  the  innocent 
man,  in  dead  silence,  to  the  prison  of  Southwark.  M.  Hugo  explains 
that  **  arrest  without  explanation,  which  would  much  astonish  an 
Englishman  of  to-day,  was  a  police  proceeding  customary  enough  then 
in  Great  Britain ; "  and  silent  capture,  which  had  been  much  practised 
by  the  Holy  Voehme  in  Germany,  was  "  admitted  by  the  Germanic 
custom,  which  governs  one  half  of  the  old  English  laws,  and  enjoined, 
in  certain  cases,  by  the  Norman  custom,  which  governs  the  other 
half."  Justinian's  chief  of  the  palace  police  was  called  silentarios 
imperialis.  The  English  magistrates  who  practised  this  sort  of  cap- 
ture justified  themselves, — in  1705,  be  it  remembered, — ^by  numerous 
Norman  texts:  ^'Lundulphus  Sagax,  paragraph  16;"  *' Charter  of 
King  Philip,  in  1807 ; "  "  Statutes  of  Henry  First  of  England,  chap- 
ter 53 ; "  and  especially  **  Yetus  Consuetudo  Normannisa,  MS.  1  part, 
sect.  1,  cap.  ii.," — which  certainly  does  not  inculcate  silent  arrest, 
though  it  prescribes  vigour  and  discretion.  Another  authority  was 
*^  in  charta  Ludovici  Butini  pro  Normannis,  le  chapitre  '  servientcs 
spathaD.'  "  The  silent  arrest  indicated  that  to  a  certain  extent  State 
reasons  mingled  with  police  operations  ;  and  it  had  been  employed  by 
Edward  HE,  when  he  seized  Mortimer  ;  by  Warwick  the  king-maker ; 
by  Cromwell,  **  especially  in  Connaught."  After  such  an  array  of 
authorities,  can  we  withhold  faith  from  anything  M.  Hugo  has  told 
us  about  **  le  wapentake,"  or  proceeds  to  tell  us  about  "  la  cave 
penale  "  of  the  prison  of  Southwark  ?  Between  his  two  files  of  "  con- 
vict-keepers," **  L'Homme  Qui  Bit,"  preceded  by  the  "wapentake'* 
and  followed  by  the  "justicier- quorum,"  is  led  off  to  the  prison.  If  the 
"  wapentake  "  is  an  embodiment  of  the  awe  of  justice,  the  justicier- 
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qnomm  is  an  embodiment  of  the  pomp  of  the  law, — in  a  word,  a  full- 
blown beadle.  In  him  <*  shone  forth  all  the  majesty  possible  to  the 
bailiff's  follower," — recors.  **His  costume  was  something  midway 
between  the  splendid  accoutrement  of  the  Oxford  musical  doctor,  and 
the  sober  and  black  attire  of  the  Cambridge  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
had  the  garments  of  a  gentleman  under  a  long  *  godebert,' — which  is 
a  mantle  furred  with  the  backs  of  Norway  hares.  He  was  half  gothic 
and  half  modem,  having  a  perruke  like  Lamignon,  sleeves  like  Tristan 
FHermite."  His  big  round  eye  held  the  prisoner  with  the  fixity  of 
an  owl ;  he  "  walked  in  cadence," — like  the  pantomimic  policeman ; 
and  thus  he  followed  the  ''  Laughing  Man,"  past  the  chapels  of  the 
"  Recreative  Religionists  and  the  Hallelujah  League,  two  sects  of  that 
time  which  still  exist  to  day,"  through  "  the  *  roads  *  not  yet  built, 
the  *  rows '  where  the  grass  grew,  and  the  desert  *  lanes,*  by  many 
zigzags,"  till  the  prison  was  reached.  **  A  pagan  temple,  built  by  the 
Cattieuchlans  for  the  Mogons,  who  are  ancient  English  gods,  then 
turned  into  a  palace  for  Ethelwulf  and  a  fortress  for  Saint  Edward, 
then  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prison  by  John  Lackland  in  1199, — 
such  was  the  jail  of  Southwark," — "  an  ancient  place  of  exorcisms 
and  torments."  M.  Hugo  says  a  good  deal,  with  good  reason,  of  the 
forbidding  aspect  presented  by  English  prisons  at  that  time, — ^long 
before  John  Howard's  day, — ^but  we  cannot  admire  his  description 
of  their  interiors.  Skipping  a  dissertation  on  the  magistratures  of 
the  year  1705,  in  which  the  student  of  law  and  history  will  find 
some  very  amusing  material,  let  us  follow  the  "wapentake"  and  his 
prisoner  to  the  **  penal  cellar,"  some  thirty  feet  underground  at  the 
very  least,  in  which  the  torture  is  administered.  For  everybody 
knows  that  the  "peine  forte  et  dure  "  was  an  essential  part  of  English 
law  under  Queen  Anne,  and  was  administered  with  all  the  grim  pomp 
and  dismal  circumstance  of  the  question  in  the  Inquisition  at  Seville. 
The  "penal  cellar"  has  for  door  a  plate  of  iron,  on  which,  after  a 
descent  that  seems  infinite,  the  "  wapentake  "  strikes  with  the  "  iron- 
weapon,"  making  a  noise  like  a  Chinese  gong.  A  steep  flight  of  steps 
leads  downwards  to  a  vault  lit  by  a  single  cresset  hung  between 
four  stone  pillars.  On  the  ground,  his  arms  and  legs  tied  to 
the  pillars,  and  extended  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  lies 
face  upwards  a  naked  man,  with  a  sheet  of  iron  on  his  breast, 
on  which  a  number  of  huge  stones  are  piled.  Near  the  victim, 
in  an  arm-chair  on  a  stone  dais,  sits  the  Sheriflf  of  the  County  of 
Surrey,  "  with  the  majestic  rigidity  of  a  Roman  clothed  with  the 
Augustan  dignity."  He  has  in  his  hand  "  a  bouquet  of  roses,  which 
would  have  instructed  a  man  less  ignorant  than  the  *  Laughing  Man,' 
the  right  to  judge  while  holding  a  bunch  of  flowers  characterised 
the  magistrate  who  was  at  once  royal  and  municipal.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  still  judges  thus.  To  aid  the  judges  in  judging, — such  was 
the  function  of  the  first  roses  of  the  season."     On  either  side  of  the 
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Sheriff  stand  a  doctor  of  law  and  a  physician ;  an  assistant  of  the 
executioner,  wholly  dressed  in  leather,  is  posted  by  the  Tictim.  The 
Sheriff,  smelling  his  roses  in  the  one  hand,  with  the  other  raises  his 
white  rod,  saying,  **  Obedience  to  her  Majesty ! "  Now  commoices 
a  scene  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  rival  even  by  the  most  hideous 
distortion  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  darkest  imaginings. 

The  Sheriff, — ^whom  Chamberlayne,  M.  Hugo's  great  aathcaity, 
styles  "  the  life  of  Justice,  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  County," — begins 
to  scold  the  victim  for  his  obstinate  silence,  ''  which  is  a  detestable 
libertinism,  and  constitutes,  among  the  deeds  punishable  with  the 
cashlit,  the  crime  and  offence  of  oversenesse."  Then  chimes  in  the 
doctor  of  law,  with  a  voice  of  grim  indifference : — ''  Overhemessa. 
Laws  of  Alfred  and  Godrun ;  chapter  the  sixth."  The  Sheriff  con- 
tinues : — **  The  law  is  venerated  by  all,  except  the  thieves  who  infest 
the  woods  where  the  hinds  drop  their  young."  The  doctor  repeats: — 
**  Qui  faciunt-vastum  in  foresta  ubi  damse  solent  founinare.*'  Again 
the  Sheriff: — **  He  who  refuses  to  answer  the  magistrate  is  suspected 
of  all  the  vices.  He  is  reputed  capable  of  every  mischief."  And 
again  the  doctor : — "  Prodigus,  devorator,  profusus,  solax,  mf&aiim, 
ebriosus,  luxuriosus,  simulator,  oonsumptor  patrimonii,  elluo,  ambro, 
et  gluto."  Again  the  Sheriff: — **  All  the  vices  imply  all  the  crimes. 
He  who  avows  nothing  confesses  all.  He  who  is  silent  before  ti» 
questions  of  the  judge  is,  in  fact,  a  liar  and  a  parricide."  **  Mendax 
et  parricida,"  echoes  the  doctor  of  law.  Again  the  Sheriff: — "Man, 
it  is  not  permitted  to  any  one  to  absent  himself  by  silence.  False  con- 
tumacy,"— le  faux  contumace, — "wounds  the  law.    It  is  like  Diomed 

wounding  a  goddess Whoso  withdraws  himself  from  inquiiy 

robs  the  truth.  The  law  has  made  provision  against  thai.  For  such 
cases,  the  English  have  in  all  time  enjoyed  the  right  of  fosse,  and 
fork,  and  fetters."  "  Anglica  Charta,  year  1088 ;  Ferrum,  et  foasam, 
et  furcas,  cum  aliis  libertatibus ; "  such  is  the  lawyer's  response.  Hie 
Sheriff  proceeds  to  tell  the  insensible  prisoner,  as  the  law  demands. 
how,  being  "  diabolically  refractory,"  he  had  merited  to  be  "  helled," 
— avait  du  etre  gehenne, — and  had  been,  in  the  terms  of  the  criminal 
statutes,  put  to  the  ordeal  of  the  torment  called  the  "  peine  fiwte  et 
dure."  Stripped  naked  and  tied  to  the  pillars,  as  many  stones  have 
been  heaped  on  his  body  as  he  can  bear, — "  and  more,"  says  the  law. 
"  Plusque,"  reverberates  the  doctor  of  law.  **  Satanically  persevering  in 
silence,"  the  prisoner, — since  it  was  fair  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  law 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  criminal, — ^had  on  the  fu'st  day  nothing 
either  to  eat  or  drink.  The  ever-ready  doctor  quotes  at  once  "  Con- 
suetudo  Britannica,  article  five  hundred  and  four :  Adde  augmentum 
abstinentia9  ciborum  diminutione."  The  Sheriff,  continuing,  informs 
the  prisoner  that  on  the  second  day  he  has  had  something  to  eat  and 
nothing  to  drink ;  three  mouthfuls  of  barley  bread  have  been  thrust 
between  his  teeth.     The  third  day,  no  food,  but  something  to  drink ; 
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a  pint  of  water,  taken  from  the  sewer  of  the  prison, — rmssean  d*egout, 
— has  been  at  three  draughts  ponred  into  his  month.  The  fonrth 
day  is  now  come ;  if  he  fail  to  answer,  he  mnst  be  left  there  till  he 
dies ;  and  none  will  aid  him  in  the  agony,  even  if  the  blood  should 
gash  from  his  throat,  his  beard,  his  armpits,  and  all  the  openings 
of  the  body,  from  the  month  to  the  loins.  All  which  is  duly  confirmed 
by  the  doctor  in  barbarous  Latin.  Again  the  Sheriff: — "  Man,  attend ; 
for  the  consequences  concern  you.  If  you  renounce  your  execrable 
silence,  and  confess,  you  will  only  be  hanged,  and  you  will  have  a 
right  to  the  meldefeoh,  which  is  a  sum  of  money."  "  Damnum  con- 
fitens,"  says  the  doctor,  "  habeat  le  meldefeoh.  *  Leges  Liae,*  chapter 
twenty."  "  Which  sum,"  resumes  the  Sheriff,  "  shall  be  paid  to  you 
in  doitkins,  suskins,  and  galihalpens, — the  only  case  in  which  that 
money  may  be  employed,  in  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  abolition,  year 
the  third  of  Henry  V. ;  and  you  will  have  the  right  of  *  scortum  ante 
mortem,'  and  will  be  afterwards  strangled  at  the  gibbet.  Such  are 
the  advantages  of  confession.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  respond 
to  justice  ?  "  This  appeal  failiAg,  the  victim  is  entreated  to  think  on 
her  majesty,  not  to  resist  our  gracious  queen,  to  be  a  loyal  subject.  A 
rattling  in  the  wretch's  throat.  Then  says  the  Sheriff: — "  The  wisdom 
of  the  law  has  chosen  this  extreme  hour,  to  have  what  our  ancestors 
called  the  judgment  by  mortal  cold, — seeing  that  it  is  the  moment 
in  whick  men  are  believed  on  their  yea  or  their  nay."  "Judicium 
pro  frt>dmortell,  quod  homines  credendi  sint  per  suum  ya  et  per  suum 
na.  Charter  of  King  Adelstan,  volume  first,  page  one  hundred  and 
seventy- three," — such  is  the  learned  response  of  the  lugubrious  lawyer. 
Still  silence  beneath  the  stones  ;  the  Sheriff's  cry  to  *'  open  his  eyes 
in  the  name  of  the  law  "  is  unheeded  by  the  moribund  man.  Then 
the  Sheriff,  dramatically  waving  on  high  his  rose-bunch,  begins  a 
long  tirade,  of  which  we  give  a  few  sentences  : — 

"Oh,  ^Bnretch,  speak!  The  law  entreats  thee  before  it  exterminates  thee. 
Thoa  wishest  to  seem  dumb,  think  of  the  tomb,  which  is  dumb ;  thou  wisheet 
to  seem  dea^  think  of  damnation,  which  is  deaf.  .  .  .  Hearken,  my  like, 
for  I  am.  a  man!  Hearken,  my  brother,  for  I  am  a  Christian!  Hearken, 
my  son,  for  I  am  an  old  man !  Beware  of  me,  for  I  am  the  master  of  thy 
sufferings,  and  I  will  straightway  become  terrible.  The  horror  of  the  law 
constitates  the  majesty  of  the  judge.  Consider  that  I  myself  tremble 
before  myself.  My  own  power  dismays  me.  Do  not  push  me  to  extremes.  I 
feel  myself  full  of  the  holy  wickedness  of  chastisement.  .  .  .  Corpse  commenced, 
hear  me !  Unless  thou  choose  to  expire  here  during  hours,  days,  and  weeks ; 
to  suffer  prolonged  death-pangs  under  a  frightful  anguish,  starved  and  filthy, 
beneath  the  weight  of  these  stones,  alone  in  this  subterranean,  abandoned,  for- 
gotten, abolished,  given  to  the  rats  and  the  weasels  to  eat,  gnawed  by  the  beasts 
in  the  darkness,  while  people  will  go  and  come,  will  buy  and  sell,  and  coaches 
"'rill  roll  through  the  street  above  thy  head ;  unless  thou  dost  prefer  to  sound 
the  death-rattle  without  pause  in  the  depth  of  thy  despair,  gnashing  thy  teeth, 
^^eeping,  blaspheming,  without  a  physician  to  assuage  thy  pains,  without  a  priest 
to  offer  to  thy  soul  the  divine  glass  of  water.  Oh  I  if  thou  wouldst  feel  slowly 
gather  to  thy  lijw  the  frightful  foam  of  the  sepulchre !  Oh !  I  implore  and  adjure 
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Uiee,  hear  me  I    I  call  Uiee  to  thine  own  aid ;  have  pity  on  thyself  do  idiat  is 
required  of  thee,  turn  thy  head,  open  thine  eyes,  and  say  if  thou  reoognimst  this 


This  man  is  "  L^Homme  Qui  Bit,"  none  other  than  the  lost  son  of 
Lord  Clancharlie.  The  eyes  of  the  victim  are  forcibly  opened :  he 
recognises  the  captive  of  the  **  wapentake  "  as  the  child  bought  from 
James  IE., — for  he  is  an  old  comprachico  who  has  langoisbed  in 
prison  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  forthwith  the  Sheriff  humbly  bows  the 
mountebank  into  his  own  chair.  "My  lord,  will  your  lordsh^ 
deign  to  sit  down.**  The  clue  to  Lord  Glancharlie^s  birth  has  been 
committed  to  the  waves  in  a  sealed  flask ;  it  has  tossed  there  for 
fifteen  years;  at  last  it  has  been  picked  up  and  opened  at  the 
Admiralty ;  or,  to  use  the  flowery  language  of  the  Sheriff,  '*  Just  as 
the  mountain  Harrow  is  excellent  for  grain,  and  furnishes  the  fine 
wheat-flour  of  which  the  bread  for  the  royal  table  is  baked,  so  does 
the  sea  render  to  England  all  the  services  that  it  can,  and,  when  a 
lord  is  lost,  it  finds  him  and  brings  him  back.''  The  wretch  under 
the  stones  at  length  confesses  :  whereupon  the  Sheriff  orders  him  to 
be  released  from  the  load,  and  "  remitted  to  the  good  pleasure  of  her 
majesty,  to  be  hanged  as  a  plagiary."  "  Plagiary,"  strikes  in  the 
echoing  lawyer,  with  a  final  burst  of  recondite  lore,  ''  that  is  to  say. 
buyer  and  seller  of  children ;  Visigoth  Law,  book  seven,  title  three, 
paragraph  Usurpaverit ;  and  Salic  Law,  title  forty-one,  paragraph  two ; 
and  Frison  Law,  title  twenty-one,  De  Plagio.  And  Alexander  Nequam 
says,  '  Qui  pueros  vendis  plagiarius  est  tibi  nomen.'  "  The  prisontr 
is  ordered  to  rise  and  thank  her  majesty  for  her  clemency,  but  he  is 
found  to  be  dead.  <<  No  matter,"  says  the  Sheriff,  daintily  handling 
his  bunch  of  roses.  <'  After  making  confession,  to  live  or  to  die  is  a 
mere  formality."  Here  we  leave  the  penal  cellar ;  but  first  let  us 
learn  the  lesson  M.  Hugo  reads.     All  that  he  narrates,  it  seems, — 

<«  Waa  at  that  time  firequontly  practised  in  England,  and  might  strictly  in  a 
criminal  procedure  be  executed  there  at  this  day ;  for  all  those  laws  still  exut 
England  offers  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  barbarous  code  living  on  good  terms 
with  Hberty.  The  household  economy,  let  us  admit,  is  excellent.  Some  distnist 
for  all  that,  would  not  be  unwise.  If  a  crisis  occurred,  a  penal  re-awakening  v 
not  impossible.  English  legislation  is  a  tamed  tiger,  it  puts  forth  a  velret  p&v, 
hut  it  has  always  its  daws.  ...  In  England  the  laws  are  so  much  Teneiat*^ 
that  they  are  never  abrogated ;  but  people  get  out  of  that  veneration  by  not 
executing  them." 

Case  in  point, — for  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  careful  to  furnish  himself  with 
modem  instances  :  "  The  Norman  custom  is  very  much  wrinkled,"— 
he  has  compared  old  laws  to  old  ladies,  who  are  not  killed  off  becaose 
they  are  old;  **that  does  not  prevent  an  English  judge  from  still 
casting  fond  glances  at  it.  An  atrocious  bit  of  old  lumber,  if  it  is 
Norman,  is  still  lovingly  preserved.  What  is  more  ferocious  th&n 
the  gallows  ?  In  1867  a  man," — "  the  Fenian  Burke,"  as  a  note 
informs  us, — "has  been  condemned  to  be  cut  into  four  quarters, 
to  be  offered   to  a  woman,  the  Qaeen."      We  need  not  recall  to 
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znind  how  purely  formal  was  the  sentence  of  quartering  then  pro- 
nounced, or  how  much  the  conntry  was  horrified  to  find  that  it  was 
still  possible  to  pronounce  it ;  nor  need  we  notice  the  rude  mis- 
conception of  the  words  of  the  sentence  that  form  the  ground  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo's  remark  on  her  Majesty's  part  in  that  merely  verbal 
atrocity.  He  goes  on  to  say,  ironically,  that  for  all  this  the  torture 
has  never  existed  in  England,  if  history  is  to  be  believed ;  and  cites 
Matthew  of  Westminster, — some  five  centuries  old, — and  the  Saxon 
kw, — some  five  centuries  older  still, — as  evidence  that  torture  was 
practised  in  England  in  1705,  and  might  be  in  1869  ! 

More  than  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  '' L'Homme  Qui 
Bit  *'  is  not  the  faithful  representation  of  England  which  its  gifted 
author  no  doubt  meant  to  make  it ;  and  yet  we  have  taken  only  a 
few  striking  instances  of  error,  confusion,  and  reckless  fancifulness. 
Ifinor  examples  might  be  found  by  scores.  Daniel  Defoe  is  sent  to 
the  Pillory  in  1702,  not  for  the  "  Short  Way  with  Dissenters,"  but 
for  merely  printing  the  names  of  the  members  who  had  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  previous  evening.  Alicia  Lisle,  beheaded 
alter  the  Monmouth  rebellion,  becomes  *'  Lady  Lyle."  The  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1705  is  William  Lord  Cowper ;  whereas  Sir  William 
Cowper  only  became  lord  keeper  months  after  the  date  assigned,  was 
not  raised  to  the  peerage  till  1706,  nor  to  the  woolsack  till  1707. 
In  1705  there  were  peers  of  **  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;" 
the  union  with  Scotland  dating  two  years  later.  In  1700  tea  had 
become  so  favourite  and  so  cheap  that  the  tea-pot  daily  adorned  the 
breakfast-table  in  a  mountebank's  booth,  and  prize-fighters  were 
trained  on  the  comparatively  novel  beverage,  to  which  even  Pepys 
was  almost  a  stranger.  But  these  random  and  minor  examples 
must  suffice  ;  and  over  the  innumerable  misspellings, — such  as  <*  goal 
delivery," — ^we  pass  in  silence.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
review  <'L'^omme  Qui  Bit;"  and  the  story,  interwoven  with  M. 
Hugo's  delineations  of  English  life,  learning,  and  law,  has  been 
toQched  as  little  as  possible.  It  displays  vast  and  daring  inven- 
tiveness, contains  many  vivid  and  fascinating  descriptions,  and,  in 
another  framework,  might  have  amply  maintained  the  author's  fame. 
But,  by  so  much  as  the  power  of  the  book  and  the  genius  of  the 
writer  will  command  favour  and  credence  for  '*  L'Homme  Qui  Bit " 
among  our  neighbours,  by  so  much  is  it  necessary  that  an  emphatic 
protest  against  its  trustworthiness  as  a  study  of  the  ^*  phenomenon 
of  the  English  nobility,"  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  English  pheno- 
menon, should  be  entered.  The  grounds  of  that  protest  have  been  set 
forth  by  full  and  fair  examples ;  so  that  Englishmen  who  have  not  read 
"  L'Homme  Qui  Bit "  in  the  form  under  which  it  has  gone  forth  to  the 
French  public,  may  know  that  they  "  speak  by  the  be  ok  "  when  they 
affirm  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  caricatured  the  England  of  the  past,  and, 
by  no  obscure  implication,  calumniated  the  England  of  the  present. 

VOL.   IV.  II 


GOLDONI: 

AND  LIFE   IN  ITALY  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  TEARS  SINCE. 


One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  diversities  which  constitute  national 
character,  is  that  which  causes  the  change,  that  all  societies  undergo 
by  lapse  of  time,  to  be  more  marked  among  one  people  in  one  depart- 
ment of  their  lives,  and  among  their  neighbours  in  a  different  depart- 
ment. That  human  life  in  some  of  its  phases  is  stagnant,  and  acueelj 
moves  or  changes  at  all,  we  Snow ;  and  that  the  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ment is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  which  it  has  attained* 
we  are  disposed, — ^thus  fer,  at  least,  in  the  world's  history, — to 
believe.  We  are  accordingly,  and  not  unreasonably,  wont  to  asmme 
that  the  last  hundred  years  has  seen  greater  changes  in  our  o^m 
social  condition,  than  in  that  of  any  other  nation.  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe  asserts,  and  as  she  herself 
admits,  has  lagged  sadly  during  these  latter  centuries  in  the  rear  of 
the  general  progress  of  the  civilised  world.  And  in  accordance  with 
the  above-stated  notions,  we  are  apt  to  figure  to  ourselves, — the 
striking  changes  of  the  last  few  years  apart, — ^that  Italy  is  a  veiy 
unchanged  country ;  that  social  ways  and  customs  and  the  habits  of 
life  are  very  much  what  they  were  a  few  generations  ago ;  or,  ai  least, 
that  they  are  more  like  what  they  were  then,  than  would  be  foond 
to  be  the  case  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is,  that  the  general 
shape  and  manner  of  life, — ^more  especially  of  that  portion  of  the 
national  life  which  belongs  to  what  is  usually  called  '*  society,"  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  term, — has  been  fully  as  much  alt^ed 
during  the  last  century,  or  century  and  a  half,  in  Italy,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

But  the  change  shows  itself  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  most  markedly 
in  a  different  part  of  the  vast  and  varied  field  of  human  Hfe,  from  thftt 
in  which  it  is  mainly  to  be  noticed  among  ourselves.  There  the 
changes  to  be  noticed  are  changes  of  external  habit ; — ^with  us  they 
are  changes  in  internal  modes  of  thought.  With  us  men  think  on  ^ 
the  most  important  subjects  of  life  and  human  conduct  very  differently 
from  what  they  used  to  think  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago.  In  Italy? 
on  most  of  these  subjects,  men  think  much  as  they  did  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  this 
assertion  is  not  in  accordance  with  sundry  notorious  facts  in  recent 
Italian  history.  The  utterance  of  opinions  on  matters  political  and 
religious  which  were  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  heard  in  former  days, 
may  be  heard  loudly  enough  now  on  every  side.     But  in  the  first 
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place  the  non-ntterance  of  opinions  was  in  the  old  days  no  proof  of 
their  non-eziBtence ;  and  in  the  seeond  place  the  opinions  professed 
by  a  man  on  the  sahjects  which  most  prominently  occupy  the  national 
talk,  may,  experience  teaches  ns,  vary  very  considerably  without 
necBMarily  impljring  any  great  real  change  in  the  national  mind.  In 
the  habits  of  thought,  and  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  in  those 
oneonscious  modifications  of  the  mind,  which  are  sucked  in,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  mother*s  milk,  which  lie  deeper  down  in  the  mind 
than  the  opinions  which  a  man  forms  consciously  to  himself,  and 
which  underlie  the  processes  by  which  he  sets  about  forming  what  he 
calls  his  opinions, — in  all  this  the  national  mind  of  Italy  is  little  changed. 

That  the  English  mind  has,  in  these  respects,  become  changed  radi- 
cally and  profoundly,  few  Englishmen,  probably,  would  be  found  to 
doubt. 

The  same  difference  between  the  two  natures  has  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  course  of  history.  The  detailed  exposition  of  this 
would  be  a  subject  for  a  volume ; — and  not  a  bad  one.  But  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  fact  may  be  recalled  to  the  reader  of  history 
in  a  very  few  words.  How  profoundly  Christianity  changed  us  English, 
we  all  know.  How  little  it  changed  the  Italians,  those  know  who  are 
acquainted  with  Italian  manners  and  Italian  history.  How  deeply 
and  efficiently  the  Beformation  modified  us  again,  we  all  know.  How 
lightly  and  inefficiently  it  touched  Italy  is  also  matter  of  historical 
comm(Htplace.  The  far-reaching  eonsequences  of  the  great  up-heaving 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  are  still  producing  profound 
modifications  of  even  national  character  among  us,  who  were  not  pri- 
marily affected  by  the  great  earthquake.  .  Italy,  which  was  materiaUy 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  turned  over  and  over  by  it,  continued  after 
the  storm  to  think  and  feel,  in  all  those  matters  which  really  go  to 
the  making  of  nationsd  character,  much  as  she  liiought  and  felt 
before. 

Vffly  interesting  and  far-reaching  speculations  might  be  based  on 
these  phenomena,  as  to  the  invariability  of  human  species,  and  as  to 
Uie  future  prospects  and  destinies  of  different  sections  of  the  European 
iiBumily.  But  leaving  speculation  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  it  is  our 
present  purpose,  having  thus  briefly  indicated  to  him  the  amusement 
he  may  find  firom  the  comparisons  we  have  referred  to,  merely  to  place 
before  him  a  picture  of  the  social  changes  which  have  come  over 
Italy  and  Italian  life  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  or  even  to  imagine,  a  better  text- 
book for  this  purpose  than  the  autobiography  of  the  man  whose  name 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Carlo  Goldoni  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1707.  His  father,  a  physician 
of  some  reputation,  was  the  son  of  a  Modenese,  settled  at  Venice,  in 
the  service  <rf  the  Republic.  Carlo,  after  some  hesitations  and  changes 
of  purpose,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
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Padua,  as  the  necessary  preliminaiy  for  practising  as  an  advocate  at 
Venice.  He  commenced  his  career  at  the  Venetian  har  under  Davonr- 
able  auspices,  and  seemed  to  be  making  his  way  fairly.  But  old 
temptations  and  preferences  assailed,  and  got  the  better  of  lum, 
and  he  deserted  his  **  studio," — ^his  chambers,  as  we  should  say, — 
to  become  a  writer  for  the  theatre.  Finding  himself  at  Pisa,  after 
some  years  of  adventures,  friends  there  persuaded  him  to  open  a 
''studio,"  and  seek  for  employment  as  an  advocate  in  that  city. 
His  Paduan  degree  made  him  competent  to  do  so.  Here  again  his 
success  as  a  barrister  was  considerable.  He  quickly  had  as  ninch 
business  as  he  could  do.  But  once  again  a  company  of  players  and 
an  enterprising  *'  impresario  "  crossed  his  path,  and  tempted  him ;  so 
shutting  up  his  *<  studio,"  he  said  good-bye  to  Pisa,  and  once  moi« 
returned  for  good  and  all  to  his  veritable  calling  of  a  dramatic  anthor. 
His  works,  published  in  1821,  at  Prato,  in  thirty  volumes,  contain 
a  hundred  and  twenty  dramas,  some  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  some 
in  Italian,  some  in  prose,  and  some  in  verse.  He  really  produced^ 
however,  many  more,  probably  altogether  about  two  hundred.  In 
the  year  1761,  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  age,  he  went  to  Paris,  ^vdiere 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  in  his  eightieth  year 
published  his  autobiography,  added  in  three  volumes  to  the  Prato 
edition  of  his  works. 

This  story  of  his  life  has  all  the  charm  which  such  narratives  rarely 
fail  to  possess,  when  they  have  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  tiiese 
memoirs  of  Goldoni  the  qualities  of  una£fected  simplicity  and  evident 
truthfulness.  They  are  too  long  by  more  than  half.  Doubtless  they 
were  not  too  long  for  the  day  in  which  they  were  written.  They 
had  a  great  success,  and  the  memory  of  them  is  yet  £resh  among  the 
lovers  of  such  books.  But  they  are  too  long  for  the  present  genera- 
tion. People  are  too  busy,  and  have  too  much  to  cram  into  their 
lives  to  spare  the  time  to  read  three  volumes  of  memoirs  of  GtildiHiL 
Possibly,  however,  the  reader  may  be  induced  to  give  a  few  minutes 
to  such  an  account  of  Goldoni  and  his  day  in  Italy  as  can  be  pot 
into  the  compass  of  a  magazine  article. 

The  death  in  1712  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  held  a  Incrativc 
position  under  the  Venetian  government  and  who  had  kept  np  i 
very  handsome  establishment,  inhabiting  a  villa  six  leagues  from 
Venice,  let  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Massa,  where  he  had  constantly 
dramatic  and  operatic  artists  in  his  pay,  and  received  habitually  all 
the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  society  of  the  capital,  made  a  great 
change  in  the  position  of  his  family.  The  pleasure-loviug  old  gentle- 
man seems  to  have  left  his  afiairs  in  great  disorder.  The  family  were 
reduced  to  '*  thtf  most  embarrassing  straits,"  and  ''  to  complete  our 
misfortunes,  my  mother  gave  birth  to  a  second  son."  Under  thesd 
untoward  circumstances  our  heroes  father,  ''who  did  not  like  tho 
contemplation  of  painful  thoughts,"  determined  on  leaving  his  wife 
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and  ehildren  to  get  on  as  well  as  they  could  at  Yenice,  and  taking  a 
journey  to  Borne  '*  to  distract  his  thoughts." 

At  tiiis  time,  it  would  seem  that  he, — Giulio  Goldoni,  the  author^s 
Mker, — ^had  never  thought  of  doing  anything  for  his  livelihood.  But 
at  Borne,  a  friend  and  compatriot  introduced  him  to  Lancisi,  first 
physician  and  chamberlain  to  Clement  XI.  This  gentleman  took  a 
£uiey  to  him,  and  advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  medicine. 
''My  father  consented,  pursued  his  studies  in  the  College  of  the 
Sapienza,  practised  at  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  and  received  his 
degree  of  doctor  at  the  end  of  four  years,  upon  which  his  Mecasnas 
sent  him  to  begin  the  exercise  of  his  profession  at  Perugia.'* 

And  he  did  exercise  his  profession  at  Perugia,  making  frieQds  with 
several  of  the  leading  nobles  of  the  place,  seeing  that  ''he  was,"  as  his 
son  tells  us,  "  perhaps  a  good  physician,  but  certainly  a  very  pleasant 
companion."  Settled  thus  at  Perugia,  and  at  once  taking,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  first  practice  there,  by  virtue  of  his  Boman  diploma  and  his 
four  years  of  preparation,  Giulio  Goldoni  wrote  to  Venice  to  call,  not 
his  wife,  but  his  son,  now  some  ten  years  old,  to  join  him  at  the  city  of 
his  adoption.  The  poor  wife  resists,  weeps,  yields ;  and  an  abbate,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  is  found,  who  is  going  to  Bome,  and  who  promises 
to  drop  little  Carlo  at  Perugia  by  the  way.  They  embark  for  Bimini, 
and,  landing  there,  have  to  perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  horse- 
back, to  the  infinite  terror  and  distress  of  the  young  Goldoni,  who 
**  had  seen  horses  in  his  infancy,"  and  who  was  dreadfully  afraid  of 
them,  deeming  them  a  ferocious  kind  of  wild  beasts.  "  They  took  me 
by  the  girdle,  and  tossed  me  into  the  saddle !  Merciful  Heaven ! 
Boots !  bridle  I  spurs  !  whip  !  What  was  I  to  do  with  all  that  ?  I 
was  tossed  about  like  a  sack  !  The  reverend  father  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  The  servants  mocked  me,  and  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  it  all  myself!  " 

He  joins  his  father  at  Perugia,  and  is  sent  by  him  to  the  Jesuits* 
College  to  complete  his  education,  while  his  father  continues  to 
practise  in  the  city.  There  Goldoni  completed  the  three  years*  course 
of  "grammar,"  "humanities,"  and  "rhetoric,"  which  constituted 
the  recognised  curriculum;  and  then  his  father's  principal  "pro- 
tector," the  Marchese  Antinori,  having  died  about  the  same  time,  and 
various  mortifications  having  thereupon  arisen,  in  consequence  of  the 
medical  men  of  Perugia  looking  upon  the  "  foreign  "  physician  with 
no  favourable  eyes,  it  was  determined  that  the  Signora  Goldoni  and 
W  second  son  should  be  summoned  from  Venice,  and  that  the  whole 
iamily  should  proceed  together  to  Bimini.  Giulio  Goldoni  destined  his 
son  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  it  became,  therefore,  necessary 
th&t  he  should  now  study  "philosophy."  And  as  the  Dominicans  had  a 
school  at  Bimini  famous  for  logic,  "  which  opens  the  road  to  all  the 
Beiences,  physical  as  well  as  speculative,"  it  was  decided  that  Carlo 
should  be  left  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  a  Venetian  banker,  a  friend 
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of  his  father's,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  logic  under  the  rerereod 
fathers,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to  establish  themselvei  at 
Chiozzo,  where  Oiolio  Gk)ldoni,  iq^parently  without  any  diffieulty, 
began  to  practise,  and  found  himself  at  once  surrounded  by  % 
numerous  circle  of  patients. 

This  rapid  and  easy  breaking  off  and  recommencement  of  a  career, 
the  nature  of  which,  according  to  our  notions,  requires,  more  than 
ahnost  any  other,  time,  and  that  connection  which  is  only  attaiseJ 
by  time,  occurs  two  or  three  times  in  the  history  of  Giulio  GoldonTs 
career,  as  related  by  his  son.  How  came  it  that  a  stranger, — a 
''foreigner,*'  as  he  would  then  be  considered, — and  one  whose 
medical  abilities,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  nature  of  his  preparaton* 
Btudies,  could  not  have  been  such  as  to  conciliate  any  great  degree  of 
legitimate  confidence,  was  able  to  pitch  his  tent  thus  suddenly  in  a 
city  quite  new  to  him,  and  forthwith  find  a  satisfactory  "  elieniele  ?  *' 
May  not  some  explanation  of  what  seems  to  us  so  strange  be  fbimd 
in  the  spect^le  still  to  be  witnessed  in  Italian  cities,  of  the  ''  eiirla- 
tano," — the  travelling  quack,  who  arrives  with  sound  of  trumpet 
stations  his  carriage  or  caravan,  turned  into  a  stage,  on  the  principal 
piazza  of  the  city,  and  announcing  the  wond^-s  of  his  art  with  stes- 
torian  lungs,  and  no  despicable  amount  of  genuine  eloquence,  does 
a  stroke  of  business  among  the  crowd  whidi  he  never  fails  to  attraet 
which  the  regnlar  practitioners  of  the  place  could  not  equal  ?  Var 
not  the  required  explanation  be  also  assisted  by  the  common  and 
curious  use  of  the  word  "peregrine?"  "Peregrine,"  it  is  hardlv 
necessary  to  say,  means  **  foreign," — "  coming  from  a  distance,"— 
the  original  of  our  word  "  pilgrim."  But  it  is  to  this  day  constantly 
used,  in  Italy,  to  mean  "  excellent," — **  exquisite,"  The  goods,  of 
whatever  sort  they  may  be,  that  come  from  afar  are  presumed  to  be 
better  than  the  homo  product ;  and  the  same  rule,  in  the  dense 
darkness  of  the  general  ignorance,  was  deemed  applicable  to  the 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 

Young  Carlo  is  consigned,  meanwhile,  to  the  care  of  the  reverend 
Dominican  Father  Cardini, — "a  kind,  wise,  and  learned  man, — of 
much  merit,  indeed,  but  a  thorough-going  Tomist,  incapable  of 
leaving  his  old  ruts."  "  This  celebrated  man  bored  me  to  dealli. 
His  digressions,  his  scholastic  subtleties,  and  his  'barbaras'  and 
*  baraliptons,'  seemed  to  me  useless  and  ridiculous."  "  There  were 
many,"  he  adds  naively,  **  who  thought  as  I  did;  but  modem  phib- 
sophy  had  not  at  that  day  made  the  notable  progress  that  it  has  since 
accomplished." 

Being  thus  bored  by  his  Dominican  instructors,  he  sought  to  com- 
pensate himself  by  frequenting  the  theatre,  just  then  opened  by  a 
recently-arrived  company  of  players,  and  at  his  first  visit  disooyered 
that  they  were  Venetians, — compatriots  in  a  foreign  land  I  In  a  very 
short  time  he  had  become  intimate  with  the  whole  troop,  and  was 
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at  home  behind  the  scenes.  One  Friday, — ^a  holiday  for  the  players 
throughout  all  Italy,  except  Venice, — ^the  whole  troop  go  on  a  pic- 
nicing  excorsion  into  the  conntry,  and  Goldoni  goes  with  them. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  learns  that  the  company  is  to  leave  Bimini 
thai  day  week, — that  a  boat  has  already  been  engaged  to  convey  them 
io  Chiozzo.  *'  Chiozzo  !  '*  exclaims  Goldoni ;  <*  my  mother  is  there, 
Mid  I  should  so  much  like  to  go  and  see  her ! " — "  Come  with  us  I  ** 
one  and  all  the  troop  cried  in  chorus ;  <'  yes,  yes,  come  with  us ! 
Come  with  us!  In  our  boat  you'll  do  capitally  I  You  will  have 
nothing  to  pay.  We  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  laugh  and  sing,  and 
play  cards  and  amuse  ourselves !  '* 

^'  How  was  it  possible  to  resist  such  a  programme,  and  miss  such 
an  opportunity  I  *'  says  Gt>ldoni,  writing  at  eighty. 

He  went  to  his  lodgings  to  consult  the  friends  in  whose  care  he 
had  been  left.  They  would  not  hear  of  such  an  escapade.  The 
young  scapegrace  pretends  to  submit  to  what  is  said  to  him ;  but  on 
the  day  named  for  the  departure,  gets  up  very  early,  steals  down  to 
the  port,  and  hides  himself  on  board  the  actors'  boat. 

Presently  the  troop  come  down  to  embark.  And  where  is  Signor 
Goldoni  ?  At  the  last  moment  our  hero  creeps  out  from  his  hiding- 
plac« !  Ecco  Signor  Goldoni !  Universal  hurrah,  and  laughter  I 
unid  which  the  anchor  is  heaved  and  sail  hoisted.  *'  Twelve  actors 
and  actresses,  a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  property-man,  eight  servants, 
four  dressers,  two  nurses,  children  of  every  age,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys, 
parrots,  singing  birds,  pigeons,  and  a  pet  lamb  I  A  veritable  Noah's 
ark  I  "  says  our  author,  who  thus  goes  on  to  describe  his  voyage  ; — 

'*  The  boat  being  very  large  there  were  many  compartments,  and 
every  woman  had  her  own  littie  crib  shut  off  by  curtains.  A  good  bed 
had  been  prepared  for  me  alongside  the  *  impresario,'  and  every  one 
was  well  placed.  The  general  n^anager  of  the  voyage,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  cook  and  keeper  of  the  wine  department,  rang  a  bell, 
which  was  the  signal  for  breakfast.  We  all  assembled  in  a  sort  of 
saloon  contrived  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  upon  a  floor  of  boxes, 
bales,  and  baggage,  and  there,  on  an  oval  table,  we  found  coffee,  tea, 
milk,  roast  meat,  wine,  and  water.  The  'prima  donna'  wanted 
broth ;  but  there  was  none  for  her !  Thereupon  she  goes  into  a 
fury,  and  we  had  much  ado  to  pacify  her  with  a  cup  of  chocolate. 
She  was  the  least  good-looking  woman  on  board,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  content !  After  breakfast  cards  were  proposed,  to  pass  the 
time  till  dinner.  And  a  gune  of  'three  sevens,'  and  tmother  of 
picquet,  were  about  to  begin,  when  a  faro  table,  established  on 
the  roof  of  the  boat,  attracted  everybody.  The  bank  showed  that 
pastime,  rather  than  any  real  gambling,  was  intended ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  our  '  impresario '  have  permitted  it,  had  it  been  otherwise. 
We  played,  we  laughed,  we  jested,  and  joked  each  other.  But, 
lark !  there's  the  bell  for  dinner,  and  all  rush  down ! 
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'*  Maccftroni !  All  fling  ihemselyes  upon  it,  and  deyoor  ihre« 
tureens  foil, — ^boenf  ^-la-mode, — cold  fowl, — ^loin  of  veal, — dessert, 
— excellent  wine!  Ah!  what  a  good  dinner!  Ah!  what  appe* 
tite! 

'<  We  remained  three  honrs  at  table.  There  was  playing  on  several 
different  instruments,  and  much  singing.  The  '  first  chambermaid' 
sang  admirably  well.  I  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  she  prodaee4 
a  singular  impression  on  me.  But  all  on  a  sudden  an  accidenH 
happened  that  disturbed  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  party.  A  cat,  tha 
pet  of  the  '  prima  donna,'  escaped  from  its  basket !  She  calls  all 
hands  to  her  assistance  ;  and  we  all  ran  after  the  fugitive.  But  the 
cat,  which  was  as  untamed  as  its  mistress,  bolted,  and  sprang,  anl 
leaped ;  and  finally  ran  up  the  mast.  A  sailor  goes  up  to  capture  i^ 
beast,  and  the  cat  springs  into  the  sea  and  there  remains.  There- 
upon our  *  prima  donna*  is  in  despair.  She  wants  to  make  t 
general  slaughter  of  all  the  other  animals  on  board.  She  threatens 
to  throw  her  maid  into  the  tomb  of  her  beloved  pet.  Everybody 
takes  the  maid's  part,  and  the  hubbub  is  general.  The  '  impresario ' 
comes  upon  the  scene,  and  laughs  heartily ;  jokes,  and  caresses  the 
afflicted  lady,  who  finally  begins  to  laugh  herself; — ^and  pass  is 
forgotten ! 

*'  But  enough  of  this  nonsense,**  exclaims  Goldoni,  writing  at  fonr- 
score.  Nevertheless,  he  remembers  that  **our  voyage  lasted  fonr 
days,  and  it  was  all  the  time  the  same  amusements,  the  same  plea- 
sures, the  same  appetite.** 

Signora  Goldoni  was  delighted  to  see  her  son,  and  perfectly  readv 
to  thank  the  "  impresario  **  for  having  brought  him  to  her.  And 
Carlo  had  not  much  more  difficulty  in  persuading  his  father  to  forgire 
his  irregular  manner  of  quitting  the  Dominican  Tomists.  It  was 
perhaps  the  more  easy  from  the  circumstance  that  the  father  had 
obtained  from  the  Marchese  Goldoni,  of  Milan,  a  connection  of  the 
family,  a  promise  for  Carlo  of  a  '^borsa,*' — a  scholarship,  as  we 
should  say,  at  the  **  CoUegio  Ghislieri,**  founded  by  the  Pope  of  that 
name  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 

Carlo  and  his  father  go  at  the  proper  time  to  Pavia,  and  there  find, 
for  the  first  time,  that  sundry  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by  the 
candidate  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Collegio  Ghislieri.  Many  doea- 
ments,  attestations,  and  certificates  are  needed,  none  of  all  wbieh 
have  been  so  much  as  thought  of  by  the  careless  Venetian.  AittOig 
other  things,  it  is  necessary  that  a  candidate  shall  be  of  the  fiill  ap 
of  eighteen  years ;  whereas  our  Carlo  is  only  sixteen.  Howavor^  iD 
these  difficulties  are  got  over  by  a  little  ingenuity  and  good  ialMrift 
— even  the  last,  which  seemed  the  most  formidable.  **  ^Ihtt  mM 
it  was  that  did  the  miracle,  I  do  not  know,*'  says  bos  *'MI  '^^ 
know  well,  that  one  night  I  went  to  bed  sizteeii  ymom 
got  up  the  next  morning  eighteen !  ** 
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Here  are  a  few  words  which  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  university 
life  at  Pavia. 

'*  In  this  college  the  board  was  good,  and  the  lodging  superlatively 

good.     We  had  liberty  to  go  .out  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 

nniversity;  and  we  went  about  in  every  part  of  the  town.     The  rule 

required  us  to  go  out  two-and-two,  and  to  return  to  the  coUege  in  the 

same  fashion.     We,  however,  were  wont  to  part  company  at  the  first 

street  comer,  and  to  settle  with  our  comrades  a  place  of  meeting,  for 

the  purpose  of  returning  to  college  according  to  rule.     But  even  if  wo 

came  in  alone  the  porter  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  did  not  report  us. 

This  place  of  porter  was  worth  to  him  as  much  as  that  of  a  minister 

of  state's  usher.     We  were  well  dressed,  with  all  the  elegance  of  tho 

young  Abbati  who  frequent  *  conversazioni,' — ^English  cloth,  French 

silk,  embroidery,  and  galon.     Our  outer  garment  was  a  species  of 

gown  without  sleeves,  with  a  pendant  of  velvet  hanging  from  the  left 

shoulder,  with  the  Ghislieri  arms  embroidered  on  it  in  gold  and  silver, 

surmounted  by  the  apostolic  tiara,  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.     This 

gown,  called  a  *  sovrana,'  is  the  uniform  of  the  college,  and  gives 

the  scholars  an  air  of  importance.     We  were  by  no  means  a  company 

of  schoolboys.     We  did  precisely  what  we  pleased.     There  was  much 

dissipation  in  the  college,  and  much  liberty  beyond  the  walls.     There 

I  learned  fencing,  dancing,  music,  drawing,  and  every  imaginable 

game  of  hazard.     These  last  were  forbidden,  but  we  played  all  the 

same,  and  the  game  of  'formiera'  cost   me  dear.     When  we  went 

out  we  steered  clear  of  the  university,  and  used  to  haunt  the  plea- 

santest  houses  in  the  town.     In  Pavia  the  scholars  are  regarded  much 

as  the  officers  are  in  a  garrison  town.     The  men  detest  them, — the 

women  receive  them ! " 

When  the  beginning  of  the  vacation  had  come,  two  Venetians, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  by  chance, — the  secretary  and 
the  ''maestro  di  casa"  of  the  Venetian  minister  resident  at  Milan, — 
having  occasion  to  go  to  Venice,  asked  Goldoni  to  accompany  them. 
The  journey  was  to  be  made  by  boat  on  the  Ticino  and  the  Po. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  convenient  and  elegant 
than  the  boat  which  had  been  sent  from  Venice  for  this  purpose.  It 
consisted  of  a  saloon  and  another  contiguous  chamber,  covered  by  a 
balustraded  deck  on  the  top  of  them,  and  adorned  with  mirrors, 
pictures,  carvings,  and  sofas,  in  the  most  commodious  fashion.  It 
was  very  different  from  the  actors'  boat  at  Kimini.  We  were  ten 
masters  on  board,  and  many  servants ;  and  there  were  beds  under 
the  prow  and  under  the  stem.  But  our  plan  was  to  voyage  only  by 
day,  and  take  up  our  quarters  in  good  inns  at  night;  and  where 
there  were  none,  to  ask  hospitality  of  the  Benedictines,  who  possess 
immense  estates  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  All  the  members  of  our 
party  played  on  some  instrument.  There  were  three  violins,  a 
violincello,  two  hautbo3rs,  a  horn,  and  a  guitar.     I  only  was  good  for 
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nothing,  and  was  ashamed  to  he  so.  To  make  np,  however,  for  my 
uselessness  in  any  other  way,  I  occupied  myself  every  morning  in 
putting  in  verse, — good  or  had, — ^the  events  of  the  previous  day. 
This  notion  diverted  my  companions  immensely,  and  was  our  amose- 
ment  after  our  coffee.  Our  favourite  occupation  was  music.  In  the 
evening  we  all  sat  upon  the  deck,  and  thence  filled  the  air  with  hur- 
mony.  We  reached  Cremona  about  six  in  the  evening.  Our  approach 
had  already  been  rumoured  in  the  city,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  crowded  with  people  on  the  look-out  for  us,  who  received  us 
with  all  the  honours.  They  took  us  at  once  to  a  magnificent  villa 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  we  gave  a  concert,  with  the  aid  of 
many  musicians  of  the  place.  Then  we  had  a  grand  supper,  and 
danced  all  night,  not  returning  to  our  boat  till  the  first  ra3rs  of  the 
rising  sun  surprised  us.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing  at 
other  places, — at  Le  Bottrighe  in  the  house  of  the  Marchese  Tassoni. 
And  thus  amid  laughter,  play,  foid  amusement,  we  arrived  at  Chiozzo, 
where  I  had  to  separate  from  the  pleasantest  party  in  the  world." 

Impossible  to  have  a  picture  of  Italian  life  in  the  eighteenth  centmy 
more  graphic  or  more  full  of  local  colouring !  But  the  stranger  would 
be  signally  disappointed  who  should  embark  on  the  Po  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  any  such  festive  travellers  in  these  latter  days. 
The  people  have  undergone  no  change  in  character, — as  yet, — ^which 
would  make  them  less  enjoy  such  a  voyage,  or  prevent  than  from 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  party  with  equally  ready  good  hmnonr. 
But  the  Juggernaut  car  of  nineteenth-century  progress  drives  them. 
People  go  from  Pavia  to  Venice  in  as  few  hours  as  our  holiday-makiDg 
travellers  took  days.  The  railroad  has  abolished  all  such  pleasant 
loitering.  Life  is  less  easy.  Even  in  Italy  men  cannot  spare  idle 
days  uncounting  them.  Besides,  doubt  as  to  political  partisanship 
would  interfere  with  such  easy-going  chance  familiarity. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  as  on  other  banks, 
national  progress  does  certainly  seem  to  show  itself,  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  advanced,  to  be  sadly  incompatible  with  cakes  and  ale.  Any 
Italian  man  may  now  think  to  any  extent  that  his  intellect  will  pennit 
him  on  any  of  the  greatest  subjects  that  can  exercise  the  human  intd- 
ligence,  and  may  speak  aloud  the  result  of  his  thinking.  No  one  of 
that  pleasant  eighteenth-century  party  on  the  Po  could  have  dared  to 
breathe  the  faEontest  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of  all  the  offidally- 
received  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  Church  and  State.  But  then  no 
one  of  them  had  the  smallest  desire  to  occupy  his  mind  with  any  sndi 
subjocts,  or  the  smallest  suspicion  that  his  life  was  the  less  woith 
having  because  he  might  not  do  so. 

But  the  general  easy-going  festal  Hfe,  of  which  the  above  little 
picture  is  so  lively  a  specimen,  is  also  rendered  less  posraUe  by  ^e 
mere  increase  of  numbers,  and  especially  by  the  increase  of  that 
portion  of  the  nation  which  expects  to  share  in  the  life-banquet  of 
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soeieiy^s  Hgb  table.  There  were  cakes  and  ale»  after  a  sort,  below 
the  salt  in  those  days ;  but  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing,  of  those  who  are  no  longer  contented  to  sit 
below  the  salt.  And  this  all  those  who  are  believers  in  the  virtue  of 
progress  at  all,  most,  if  they  are  true  to  their  flag,  admit  to  be  good. 

There  is,  however,  one  truth, — an  indubitable  one,  we  take  it  to 
be,  to  all  those  who  know  Italy  well, — ^which  it  is  worth  while  to 
mention,  obiter,  for  the  consideration  of  English  sociologists.  In 
lagging,  backward,  idle  Italy,  those  who  have  been  condemned  to 
sit  below  the  salt  at  life's  banquet,  have  not  been  so  thrust  out  from 
Qie  table  altogether  as  they  have  been  in  progressive  England. 
There  exist  no  such  masses  of  misery  and  destitution  in  Italy  as  may 
be  found  both  in  our  cities  and  in  our  agricultural  districts.  Nay, 
despite  the  general  low  level  of  education,  and  the  beggarly  account 
given  by  statistics  in  the  matters  of  reading  and  writing,  there  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Italy  such  masses  of  utterly  degraded  and  unculti- 
vated ruffianism  as  may  be  pointed  to  in  favoured  England.  We 
should  like  to  lay  before  the  English  reader  a  little  in  detail  such  an 
account  of  some  of  the  features  of  Italian  agricultural  life,  as  would 
show  that,  however  much  the  systems  in  vogue  may  be  little  calcu- 
lated to  promote  agricultural  progress,  or  to  obtain  for  the  owner  of 
the  land  as  large  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  it  as  the  English  land- 
lord obtains,  these  systems  do  favour  the  well-being  of  the  cultivator 
and  the  peasant  class.  But  any  attempt  to  do  this  here  would  lead 
us  too  far  away  from  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper. 

When  Goldoni  returned  to  Pavia  to  complete  his  course  of  three 
years,  the  ill-will  of  the  citizens  towards  the  students  had  come  to  a 
crisis.  A  large  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  leading  families  in 
the  city  had  signed  a  paper,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  offer 
marriage  to  no  girl  belonging  to  a  house  in  which  the  students  were 
received.  The  result  was  that  Pavia  became  a  very  much  less  agree- 
able residence  for  the  collegians  than  they  had  previously  found  it. 
And  great  was  the  resentment  produced.  In  this  state  of  things 
Goldoni  was  induced  by  some  of  his  fellow-students  to  compose  a 
satire  on  the  leaders  among  their  enemies.  They  got  the  manuscript 
from  him,  and  traitorously  caused  copies  to  be  made  of  it,  which  they 
circulated  through  the  city  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
easy  to  recognise  him  as  the  author.  The  fury  which  was  occasioned 
seems  to  have  been  far  beyond  anything  which  English  people  could 
anticipate  or  understand  as  produced  by  such  a  cause.  Several 
families  banded  themselves  together  in  a  vow  to  take  the  life  of  this 
schoolboy,  guilty  of  having  written  a  few  libellous  verses.  If  it  had 
not  been  that  he  had  already  been  placed  under  arrest  within  the 
College  walls,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  murdered.  The 
whole  city  was  in  turmoil.  The  prefect,  who  was  absent  at  the 
moment,  was  sent  for  in  haste.     The  governor  was  summoned  from 
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Milan.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  Collegio  Ghislieri  was  a  privileged 
place,  the  unlucky  satirist  would  have  been  sent  to  prison  as  a 
criminal.  As  it  was,  he  was  expelled  from  College,  despite  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Bishop,  who  would  fain  have  saved  him. 

He  was  sent  home  on  board  a  salt  barge,  which  was  bound  down  the 
Po  to  Venice,  and  found  the  journey  a  very  different  one  from  that 
above  described.  The  bursar  of  the  college,  who  had  conducted  him 
on  board,  and  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  the  captain,  put  thirty 
pauls, — equal  to  about  fifteen  francs, — ^into  his  hand,  for  his  expenses, 
and  left  him.  He  found  himself  so  miserable,  what  vdth  the  dread 
of  meeting  his  father  and  the  discomfort  of  the  mode  of  conveyance, 
that  when  the  boat  stopped  at  Piacenza  he  had  resolved  to  mn 
away.  But  the  captain,  who  had  had  his  orders  with  reference  to 
such  a  possibility,  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  boat.  While 
he  was  l}ing  on  his  bed  that  evening  in  great  misery  and  dejection, 
another  passenger  came  on  board, — a  Jesuit  priest.  This  worthy 
man  went  to  work  to  comfort  him, — drew  all  his  lamentable  story  from 
him, — spoke  to  him  with  such  unction  and  eloquence  as  to  persuade 
him  that  the  only  means  of  recovering  his  peace  of  mind  was  to  confess 
himself  fully  and  receive  absolution, — ^which  the  poor  boy  did,  and 
suffered  his  spiritual  consoler  to  extract  from  him  his  thirty  pauls  as 
penance  !  The  next  day  he  wanted  again, — in  the  absolute  absence  of 
any  possible  occupation  or  amusement, — ^to  apply  to  the  reverend 
father  for  ghostly  instruction  and  comfort ;  but  the  worthy  Jesuit  had 
no  longer  any  leisure  or  attention  to  bestow  upon  him. 

Thus  thrown  back  upon  his  parents'  hands,  and  without  occupation, 
he  soon  succeeded  in  getting  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  office  oi 
one  of  the  Venetian  governors  sent  out  to  govern  the  various  cities 
of  the  Venetian  territory.  In  this  capacity  he  was  sent  into  Frinli, 
where  he  seems  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  satisiiEiciorily. 
All  work  in  those  days,  however,  seems  to  have  been  compatible 
with  a  very  large  allowance  of  play.  Here  is  his  account  of  the  way 
in  which  a  bit  of  official  duty  was  performed: — **A  *  processoverbale' 
had  to  be  made  ten  leagues  away  from  the  city  about  an  affiray  that 
had  taken  place.  As  the  country  in  the  direction  in  question  was  a 
plain,  the  road  through  which  is  lined  all  along  with  the  most  charming 
country  houses,  I  engaged  several  of  my  friends  to  accompany  me. 
We  were  a  party  of  twelve, — six  women  and  six  men,  and  four 
servants.  Every  one  was  on  horseback,  and  we  spent  twelve  days 
in  this  agreeable  expedition.  In  all  that  time  we  never  dined  or 
supped  twice  in  the  same  place,  nor  did  we  pass  one  of  the  twelve 
nights  in  bed.  Very  often  we  walked  on  foot  among  the  clustering 
vines  and  shady  fig-trees,  breakfasting  on  milk,  or  on  the  daily  food 
of  the  peasants ;  that  is  to  say,  cakes  made  from  maize,  together 
with  some  savoury  roast.  Wherever  we  came  we  were  received  ^tli 
festivity,  and  banquets,  and  merriment.     Wherever  we  arrived  at 
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night  there  was  a  ball,  which  lasted  all  night,  and  the  ladies  of  onr 
party  did  their  parts  as  well  as  the  men.  Among  the  party  were  two 
sisters,  one  married  and  one  single.  The  latter  pleased  me  much ; 
and,  in  fisust,  it  was  for  her  sake  that  I  had  arranged  this  party.  She 
was  as  prudent  and  modest  as  her  sister  was  wild.  The  natm*e  of 
onr  excursion  gave  us  many  opportunities  of  revealing  our  sentiments 
to  each  other,  so  that  we  became  lovers.  My  'processo*  was 
knocked  off  in  a  couple  of  hours.  And  then  we  returned  by  a  dif- 
ferent road,  in  order  to  vary  our  amusement.  But  on  arriving  at 
Feltri," — ^the  city  in  which  he  was  employed, — "  we  were  all  knocked 
up  and  utterly  worn  out,  so  that  I  felt  it  for  a  month  afterwards,  and 
my  poor  Angelica  had  a  forty  days*  fever." 

The  end  of  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Carlo  and  Angelica  must  be 
given  in  the  author's  own  words.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary confessions  that  any  man  ever  made.  No  man  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  we  imagine,  could  read  it  without  feeling  the  intimate 
conviction  that  no  fellow-creature  of  his  own  stock  could  ever  have 
so  felt,  reasoned,  and  confessed.  One  of  the  profoundest  differences 
between  the  Teuton  and  the  Latin  races  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
nature  of  their  relations  to  and  manner  of  regarding  the  other  sex. 
And  here  is  a  specimen  of  that  difference  very  curious  in  its  signi- 
ficance : — 

"  The  poor  girl, — ^Angelica, — loved  me  tenderly,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  and  with  perfect  confidence.  I  also  loved  her  with  my  whole 
soul,  and  may  say  that  she  was  the  first  whom  I  had  ever  truly  loved. 
She  aspired  to  become  my  wife  ;  and  would  really  have  become  such, 
if  certain  special  well-founded  reflections  had  not  dissuaded  me  from 
marrying  her.  Her  elder  sister  had  been  a  woman  of  rare  beauty, 
and  lost  it  after  her  first  confinements.  The  younger  sister  had  the 
same  complexion,  the  same  lineaments  ;  and  was  one  of  those  delicate 
beauties  tiiat  fade  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  air,  and  which  suffer 
from  the  least  irregularity.  I  had  a  clear  proof  of  it.  The  fatigue  of 
the  journey  we  had  made  together  had  immensely  changed  her.  I 
was  young ;  and  if^  my  wife  had  after  some  time  lost  the  freshness  of 
her  beauty,  I  foresaw  how  great  would  be  my  despair."  And  this 
from  a  man  in  love,  as  he,  poor  creature,  in  the  depth  of  his  absolute 
incapacity  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  word,  describes  himself  I 
Bat  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  he  so  describes  himself.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  **  amante."  But  let  all  the  dictionaries  say  what  they  will, 
"  amore  "  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  "  love." 

After  awhile  Goldoni^s  mother  became  discontented  with  the  itinerant 
sort  of  life  to  which  the  nature  of  the  employment  her  son  had  adopted 
constrained  him  ;  and  when  he  lost  his  father,  which  occurred  when 
Carlo  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  she  persuaded  her  son  to  settle 
himself  as  an  advocate  in  Venice.  But  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  in  the 
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University  of  Padaa.  A  course  of  five  years'  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity was  needed  for  the  due  taking  of  this  degree.  But  difficulties 
of  this  sort  could  not  bar  the  progress  of  him  who  had  gone  to  bed 
sixteen,  and  waked  the  next  morning  with  the  eighteen  years  needed 
for  his  holding  a  scholarship  in  Pope  Ghislieri's  College.  There  was 
an  old  law  or  custom  to  the  effect  that  '*  foreigners,"  if  otherwise 
competent,  might  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  without 
residence.  Carlo  Goldoni  was  bom  at  Venice,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him.  But  his  grandfather  had  come  from  Modena.  And  by 
virtue  of  this  fact  a  letter  was  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Bnke 
of  Modena,  recognising  Carlo  Goldoni  as  a  subject  of  the  Duke,  and 
a  **  foreigner  "  at  Venice ;  and  therefore  entitled  to  his  degree  without 
residence.  So  he  went  up  to  Padua  with  his  tutor,  a  Venetian 
lawyer  with  whom  he  had  been  reading  for  a  few  months,  and  they 
both  passed  the  whole  night  at  cards,  and  lost  all  their  money.  Never- 
theless, the  young  candidate  went  up  the  next  day  and  had  to  im- 
provise a  dissertation  on  the  law  respecting  the  property  of  persons 
dying  intestate,  and  another  on  the  law  of  bigamy,  before  the  assembled 
University.  He  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  ordeal  before  him. 
But  his  proposer, — a  Doctor  of  the  University  who  is  selected  by  the 
friends  of  the  candidate  to  act  as  a  sort  of  godfather, — ^whispered  to 
him  at  the  last  moment  there  was  nothing  to  fear ;  that  all  this  was  mere 
form ;  and  that  one  must  be  monstrously  ignorant  indeed  to  be  refused 
the  laurel  in  the  University  of  Padua.  Accordingly  he  put  into  aca- 
demic form,  as  well  as  he  could,  all  that  he  had  ever  heard  about  bigamy 
and  intestate  persons  ;  and  was  adjudged  the  laurel,  *^*  nemine  penitos 
penitusque  discrepante.*'  A  characteristic  incident  had  predisposed 
the  learned  assembly  in  his  favour.  He  made  a  blunder  in  ctting 
some  author.  His  proposer  prompted  him.  Now,  there  was,  it  seems, 
a  certain  severe  and  morose  old  disciplinarian  there  among  the  doctors 
who,  overhearing  this  prompt,  got  up,  and  said  that  all  prompting 
was  forbidden  ;  that  he  protested  against  it,  and  begged  that  it  might 
not  occur  again.  And  this  outbreak,  Goldoni  tells  us,  was  thought 
to  be  so  unduly  severe,  in  such  bad  taste,  and  such  an  innovation, 
that  it  disposed  them  all  in  his  favour.  Returning  in  triumph  to 
Venice,  he  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Venetian  bar,  and 
almost  immediately  had  a  fair  share  of  practice.  He  soon,  however, 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  players,  and  is  found  writing  for 
them  in  various  ways,  working  very  hard  to  prevent  such  employment 
from  encroaching  on  the  hours  due  to  his  "  studio." 

Already  he  had  conceived  that  reform  of  the  theatre,  which  is  the 
really  great  work  for  which  Italy  has  to  feel  gratitude  to  his  memory. 
Comedy  in  Italy,  at  the  time  when  Goldoni  began  to  write,  waa 
exclusively  the  "  comedia  a  braccia,"  as  it  was  called.  That  is  to 
say,  a  certain  well-known  set  of  masked  figures, — ^pantaloon,  harle- 
quin, columbine,  and  the  rest  of  them, — ^presented  some  fable,  having 
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ZQora  or  less  right  to  the  title  of  comedy,  each  actor  always  sustaining 
parts  of  the  same  character,  while  the  author  merely  famished  the 
skeleton  of  the  fable,  the  dialogue  of  which  the  actors  were  to  snpply, 
as  their  own  talent  might  give  them  utterance  at  the  moment.  It 
will  be  observed  at  once  how  clearly  this  state  of  dramatic  art  was  a 
stage  of  progress  from  the  representations  of  a  street  Punch,  whose 
Italian  nationality  and  ancestry  we  all  know,  to  those  of  modern 
comedy.  To  cause  the  *'  comedia  di  arte,'' — ^that  is,  a  drama  in  which 
the  whole  dialogue  is  furnished  by  the  author,  and  in  which  the 
performers  do  not  wear  masks, — ^to  supersede  the  "  comedia  a  braccia," 
was  the  great  work  of  Goldoni's  life,  in  which  he  was  completely 
socc^sful.  It  was  in  no  small  degree  up-hiU  work  at  £rst;  for 
actors  capable  of  sustaining  unmasked  the  characters  imagined  for 
them,  and  assigned  to  them  by  an  author,  were  rare ;  and  the  public 
was  by  no  means  altogether  favourable  to  the  change.  Before  half 
Goldoni's  course  was  run,  however,  the  change  had  been  completely 
made.  It  needed  a  writer  of  his  wonderful  fertility  to  accomplish 
such  a  change  in  such  a  time.  And  at  the  same  time  that  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  production  arose  from,  and  was  only  rendered 
possible  by,  the  circumstance  that  Goldoni's  theatre  was  the  first  step 
of  progress  in  advance  of  the  old  harlequinades.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  undertook  to  supply  a  theatre  witiii  sixteen  new  pieces  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  kept  his  engagement.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
marvellous  as  such  industry  must  appear  in  any  case,  a  perusal  of  the 
pieces  in  question  is  calculated  to  lessen  one's  surprise  at  it. 

We  have  not,  however,  yet  reached  the  time  when  he  finally 
accepted  the  profession  of  a  dramatic  writer  as  his  sole  and  acknow- 
ledged business  in  life. 

His  twofold  career  at  Venice,  as  a  barrister  and  as  a  playwright, 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  a  matrimonial  '*  difficulty" 
in  wMch  he  involved  himself.  He  made  acquaintance  with  a  family 
of  ladieSy  in  which  there  were  a  maiden  aunt  and  a  niece.  He  seems 
to  have  made  love  to  both,  and  to  have  changed  his  mind  as  to 
which  of  them  he  really  wished  to  marry,  making  one  lady  furious  by 
the  change,  and  then  uniting  their  forces  against  him  by  finally 
making  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  have  anything  to  say  to  either 
of  them.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  such  conduct  might  be 
avenged, — ^the  knife  and  the  law !  And  to  escape  from  the  twofold 
danger,  our  hero  determined  on  flight; — shut  up  his  "studio," 
^}andoned  his  career,  and  went  off  with  the  world  before  him,  as  light 
in  heart  and  baggage  as  Sterne  with  his  black  satin  breeches  I  He 
found  his  way  to  Milan ;  read  to  a  company  of  opera  singers  there 
a  piece  which  he  had  composed  for  an  opera ;  and  was  made  to  under- 
stand, by  their  criticisms  and  objections,  that  his  work  was  good  for 
nothing, — a  curious  and  most  characteristic  scene,  which,  unhappily, 
the  tyrant  necessities  of  space  and  time  will  not  permit  us  to  give  the 
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reader.  Then,  having  ahsolutely  no  resource  before  him,  he  called 
upon  the  Venetian  envoy  resident  at  Milan,  had  a  conversation  with 
the  great  man  while  the  latter  was  dressing  himself,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  accepted  a  position  in  the  minister's  household  as  ''  gentilnomo  di 
camera  !  ** — so  brought  his  light  portmanteau,  and  was  installed  at 
once  in  his  new  quarters. 

The  strange  ease  with  which  such  positions  are  found,  and  snch 
arrangements  made,  seems  to  a  reader  of  these  and  other  memoirs  of 
the  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  the  time  and 
clime.  Gentiluomo  di  camera!  What  did  it  mean?  Genteel 
hanger-on !  There  were  so  many  styles  and  titles  invented  for  the 
enabling  of  poor  men,  who  had  received  liberal  educations,  as  educa- 
tion then  went,  to  live  in  dependence  on  rich  men !  All  the  frame- 
work of  society  seems  to  have  been  shaped  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
viding of  bread  for  a  large  class  who  would  not  dig,  and  were 
ashamed  to  beg  save  in  certain  recognised  guises. 

In  the  case  of  Goldoni,  however,  it  shortly  came  to  pass  that  his 
position  was  by  no  means  either  a  sinecure  or  a  subordinate  one. 
The  minister  and  his  secretary  did  not  get  on  well  together.  And 
very  soon  Goldoni  found  himself  discharging  all  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  Legation.  And  all  went  on  pleasantly  enough,  ^ 
everything  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  breaking  out  of  war  in  1738. 
The  rights  of  Don  Carlos  were  to  be  sustained  by  the  arms  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Sardinia,  against  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Italy  became  the  theatre  of  war. 

Goldoni  and  his  master  were  driven  from  Milan,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  Crema.  In  that  city  there  was  another  diplomatic  agent  of 
Venice,  and  much  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  as  to  the  amount  and 
importance  of  the  intelligence  they  were  able  to  send  to  the  Bepnhlie 
from  the  seat  of  war.  Upon  one  occasion  Goldoni  was  entrusted  with 
some  important  papers  to  copy,  with  directions  to  return  them  to  the 
minister  the  next  morning.  Our  hero  worked  hard,  finished  his  task^ 
locked  all  up  in  his  desk,  and  went  out  to  play  at  cards  all  night  in  a 
house  of  no  very  good  repute !  He  had  imagined  that  the  minister 
would  not  be  ready  to  see  him  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  But  at  five 
the  great  man  sent  for  him ;  could  not  find  him ;  became  fiuiously 
angry ;  and  took  it  into  his  head  that  Goldoni  had  been  to  sell  the 
important  intelligence  to  the  rival  envoy.  Furious  accusations! 
Indignant  protestations !  A  complete  rupture !  Presently,  however, 
the  minister  discovered  by  chance  how  and  where  Goldoni  had  passed 
the  night,  and  would  fain  have  made  up  the  quarrel.  But  our  hero 
had  been  too  deeply  offended,  and  left  his  patron,  to  wander  forth 
into  the  world  once  more  with  no  sort  of  settled  plan  before  him. 

And,  moreover,  the  world  into  which  he  thus  wandered  forth  was 
all  convulsed  by  war.  Before  long,  however,  he  was  again  writing 
comedies  successfully  at  Venice.     ELis  engagements  with  the  come- 
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dians  took  him  to  Genoa,  livhere,  at  a  very  short  notice,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  notary,  whoso  face,  seen  at  an  opposite  window, 
bad  pleased  him.  And  a  very  good  wife, — a  much  better  than  he 
seems  to  have  deserved, — she  appears  to  have  been  to  him. 

Then  his  Genoese  connection  led  to  his  being  made  Consul  for 
the  Republic  of  Genoa  at  Venice.  On  receiving  this  appointment,  he 
took  a  handsome  apartment,  and  began  housekeeping  on  a  cor- 
responding scale  in  a  style  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  State  he 
represented ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  zealously  active  on  sundry 
occasions  which  presented  themselves,  to  protect  the  interests  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  Liguarian  Republic  ;  all  which  was  rewarded 
by  the  distinguished  approbation  of  the  Genoese  Senate,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  manifested  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  all  parties,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  on  some  little  reference  to  that  part  of 
the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  zealous  Consul,  it  appeared  that  the 
"superb"  Republic  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  attaching  any  salary 
to  the  office  which  had  been  so  graciously  bestowed  upon  him. 

Here  was  a  mighty  fall  I  Nothing  for  it  but  once  again  to  shut  up 
bouse,  cut  moorings,  and  go  again  adrift, — this  time  with  a  wife, — 
into  a  world  still  tossing  and  tumbling  in  the  throes  of  war. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  space  left  on  the  present  occasion  to 
give  some  picture  of  his  war-tossed  adventures.  War  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  thing  at  that  period  from  what  it  has  become  in  our 
hurrying,  business-like  days.  It  was  half-play  in  those  times  of  cakes 
and  ale  to  the  actors, — ^though  in  no  wise  play  at  all,  indeed,  to  the 
tillers  of  the  earth,  and  drawers  of  water,  and  hewers  of  wood !  But 
then  they  did  not  want  any  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  !  Above 
all,  there  was  no  hurry  about  the  matter.  Campaign  and  winter 
quarters  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  Nature's  ordinances  as  harvest  time 
and  seed  time. 

In  the  course  of  his  war  wanderings,  however,  Goldoni  was  wafted  to 
Tuscany ;  and  after  a  little  while  settled  at  Pisa ;  and,  as  has  been  said, 
opened  a  "studio,"  and  started  there  as  an  advocate; — once  again, 
strange  as  it  seems,  successfully.  Successfully,  till  the  players  once 
more, — coming  over  by  chance  from  Leghorn, — found  him  out, — 
tempted  him, — and  finally  brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  Venice, 
thenceforward  an  avowed  retainer  of  Thespis. 

From  this  time  forth  the  memoirs  contain  little  more  than  tho 
record  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  succession  of  dramas  he 
poured  forth  with  such  wonderful  rapidity;  and  contribute  much 
less  than  during  his  more  unsettled  life  to  any  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  times.  For  the  story  of  the  Italian  stage  and  its  progress  they 
continue  to  be  interesting ;  yet  even  in  this  respect  the  most  inte* 
resting  portion  of  the  story  is  the  earlier  part ;  for  in  that  is  to  be 
loftinly  found  the  record  of  the  advance  from  the  old  masked  and 
improvised  drama  to  modem  comedy. 
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I  AM  that  privileged,  independent,  free,  and  favoured  being,  an  oU 
bachelor, — privileged,  for  I  may  flirt  without  fear ;  independent,  for  lo 
one  has  a  right  to  say  to  me,  "  You  shan't  I"  free,  for  I  have  no  moor- 
ings ;  favoured,  for  the  ladies  like  me.  Yes ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  they  do  lib 
me.  Invitations  cover  my  mantelpiece ;  some  are  wedged  in  between 
the  looking-glass  and  its  frame,  but  they  are  too  many  to  be  held  in 
there,  and  have  overflowed  upon  the  marble  sea  below.  "  Come  io 
dinner,  dear  Mr.  Paul.'*  Paul  is  a  piece  of  my  name,  and  I  don't 
choose  to  give  more  of  it  in  print.  **Come  to  tea,  dear  Mr.  Panl; " 
**  Come  to  the  play,  dear  Mr.  Paul ;"  or,  "  My  good  friend,  will  yon 
take  charge  of  my  dear  girls  to-morrow  at  the  Monday  Popular  ?  and 
on  Sunday  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  on  Wednesday  at  the  Flower 
Show,  and  on  Thursday  at  the  Royal  Academy  ?"  Yes ;  they  like  and 
trust  me.  They  trust  mo  because  I  am  an  ugly,  ungainly  little  man. 
very  short  of  stature,  and  of  a  figure  which  their  pretty  daugbters 
call,  in  their  pretty  slang,  "  awfully  funny ; "  and  they  like  me  becaa^ 
I  have  been  in  the  world  and  know  London  society  well,  and  Paris 
society  a  little,  and  have  a  queer  anecdote  or  two  at  my  commAni 
and  know  a  few  facts  in  modern  biography,  such  as  might  appear 
quite  suitable  if  introduced  into  the  leading  chapter  of  a  moden 
French  novel.  That  is  why  I  am  popular  to  mothers ;  and  ag  to  the 
girls,  they  like  me  because  I  like  them,  and  because  I  have  read  & 
smattering  of  poetry  and  seen  a  few  plays,  and  am  sufficiently  fond  d 
music  to  endure  two  hours  of  Joachim's  violin  on  occasion,  thongk 
I  am  horribly  jealous  of  him  all  the  time,  for  they  sit  gazing  at  him  as 
if  they  were  magnetised, — I  mean  mesmerised, — in  a  regular  comi. 
with  their  cheeks  flushing  up.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  the  Dmi^ 
looked  at  Orpheus ;  just  as  if  he  were  the  only  man  in  the  worii 
worth  looking  at ;  and  honestly  I  don't  think  Herr  Joachim  is  re»Ily 
handsomer  than  I  am.  I  suppose  if  I  could  fiddle  they  would  giz^ 
at  me  like  that ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  learn  now.  They  never  ehan^ 
colour  for  me,  they  only  laugh  when  I  worship  them  ;  but  then  wb&t 
a  smile  that  pretty  Alice  has  !  though  she  mocks,  I  bid  her  langii 
again.  What  a  bright  light  in  those  blue  eyes,  what  pearls  for  iee^ 
what,— "Oh  I  oh  I  Mr.  Paul,  what  are  you  about?"  Was  thatbff 
voice  that  checked  me,  or  am  I  dreaming  ?  Halt,  sir !  old  bachelors 
must  never  dream.     Well !   it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  til^ 
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about  these  captivatiDg  yoong  friends  of  mine.  Perhaps  some  day  I 
may  say  something  more  about  them,  but  now  I  am  going  to  expatiate 
upon  the  charms  of  an  old  friend.  What  ?  an  old  man  ?  oh !  no  ; 
emphatically  no.  An  old  woman  ?  No,  not  that  either,  but  a  woman, 
and  a  true  one, — a  friend  and  an  honest  one,  of  some  years*  standing 
now;  and  friendship  is  counted  old  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  its 
teens,  its  ordinary  date  of  life  being  not  remarkably  long.  Its 
statistics  fiEurly  reckoned  would,  I  believe,  show  a  pretty  heavy  rate 
of  mortality. 

My  nature  not  being  inconstant,  however,  I  have  actually  one  old 
friend ;  her  name  is  Goldwin,  a  pretty  enough  name,  I  think,  but  her 
own  is  prettier ;  that  is  only  her  nom  de  plimie.  I  mean  to  say  her 
nom  de  plume  a  moi.  It  is  what  I  intend  to  call  her  in  these  pages. 
For  I  like  to  keep  her  in  a  manner  to  myself,  and  she  also  will  not 
suffer  her  privacy  to  be  rudely  invaded.  From  Uiese  observations  on 
the  suppression  of  her  name  you  would  naturally  and  reasonably  and 
justly  infer,  that  if  it  were  publicly  announced  it  would  be  publicly 
recognised,  and  therefore  that  she  must  be  in  some  sort  a  celebrity. 

That  is  the  case,  and  I  have  to  explain  in  what  way  my  friend  is 
famous,  and  I  shall  begin  in  the  popular  negative  style.  She  is  not  a 
novelist ; — ^is  not  that  fact  enough  in  itself  to  distinguish  her  ? — not  a 
poet,  not  a  painter,  not  a  sculptor,  not  a  doctor,  not  a  dancer,  not  a 

lecturer,  not ,  hold ;  that's  enough  of  elimination.      She  is  an 

Actress,  and  a  very  distinguished  one,  and  not  an  actress  of  the  new 
school,  which  is  no  school,  where  nothing  is  taught  and  nothing  is 
learned  beyond  the  art  of  hair  washing  and  lip  painting ;  but  of  the 
fine  old  school,  where  there  was  an  earnest  master  and  a  thoughtful 
pupil ;  where  it  was  thought  important  to  study  the  science  of  elocu- 
tion, the  graces  of  articulation  and  of  modulation,  dignity  of  demea- 
nour, the  meaning  of  poetry,  and  the  moods  of  passion.  In  all  these 
things  Effie  Goldwin  was  accomplished,  so  that  I  have  sat  for  hours  in 
the  pit,  not  merely  to  admire  her  beauty, — though  that,  I  must  own, 
was  admirable, — ^but  to  note  all  the  delicate  varieties  of  her  art.  Bef5re 
long  I  passed  on  from  that  distant  admiration  to  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance, and  from  pleasant  acquaintance  to  cordial  friendship.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  I  knew  better  than  that,  and  I 
was  rational  enough  to  be  content  with  being  comfortable.  And  what 
can  be  more  comfortable,  more  snug,  more  cosy  than  Effie  Goldwin's 
little  parlour  ?  Soon  after  the  first  visit  sho  found  that  I  was  not 
happy  in  her  cold  stately  reception  room,  and  admitted  mo  to  the 
friendly  hearth  of  her  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor.  There,  with 
just  room  for  an  arm-chair  on  either  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  a  cat 
and  dog,  by  name  Shandy  and  Punch,  l3ing  snoozing  on  the  rug,  and 
with  permiBhion  to  put  one's  feet  on  the  fender,  it  is  pleasant  to  talk 
and  htill  pieasant^T  to  li^jiten.  A  pianoforte  in  one  comer  of  the 
coom,  and  wallis  covered  with  pictures,  photos,  and  engravings,  and 
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tallies  loaded  with  ft  delicions  litter  of  booke,  euggeet  ideas  of  Hterftturs 
and  art^  and  give  life  to  the  room, — the  beat  kind  of  life. 

What  ft  home  for  an  old  bachelor  in  his  Bolltary  evenings  !  I  nover 
fail  to  go  to  it  when  I  may,  and  I  may  whenever  my  friend  is  free 
from  theatrical  or  other  engagements.  On©  evening  1  took  a  fancy  to 
read  aloud  to  her.  I  read  a  scene  from  Shakspeare^  and  she  quite 
choked  me  with  compliments,  I  can  see  her  smile  and  her  adniLrm^ 
attitude  now,  us  t^he  stood  with  extended  arms  and  glittering  eyes 
surveying  me.  "Why/'  said  she,  *^you  ore  a  real  genius;  whiit  & 
pity  the  stage  conldn't  have  yon!"  **  Oh/'  Baid  I  humbly,  ^*  geains 
isn't  enough,  it  would  never  do ;  my  figure  is  not  fit  for  Hamlet/' 
"  For  Hamlet! '*  she  exclaimed,  w^ith  a  laugh  as  clear  as  the  first 
song  of  Chanticleer  on  a  sunny  morning  ;  **  for  Hamlet,  no  ;  I  never 
thou  gilt  of  that;— but  for  the  grave-digger  I  '* 

I  was  offended,  and  took  tip  my  hat ;  but  not  with  a  good  dramatic 
cfTectf  for  the  dog  aud  the  cat  had  been  at  play  with  it,  and  had  rolled 
it  under  the  table,  where  I  bad  to  follow  it,  and  whence  I  emerged  in 
the  midst  of  an  avalanche  of  periodicals,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  French  novels,  with  the  table-cover  wrapping  me  in  its  amplo 
folds ;  some  way  I  got  quite  entanpjled  in  it,  and  had  to  be  liberated 
by  the  lady  w^hom  I  had  meant  to  wither  by  the  sublimity  of  my 
frown,  and  *who  was  laughing  with  an  enjoyment  which  seemed 
infinite.  And  now  I  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  a  half  bow  and  an 
incomplete  good  night,  and  wholly  intended  never  to  come  again  ; 
bnt  I  came  back  the  very  next  evcniiag,  and  it  was  tJaen,  perhaps,  io 
compensate  for  my  afijont,  that  my  excellent  friend  told  me  a  little 
storj^  of  ber  early  dayi^-  She  looked  especially  pictnresqne  that 
evening,  with  ber  abundant  hair  crisped  out  in  as  many  ripples  as 
the  Bca  when  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  east  curls  it  tightly  up  and  a 
million  little  suns  dance  in  its  wavelets.  She  wore  some  kmd  of  eoft 
red  shawl  over  her  white  bodice,  and  the  effect  of  the  colour  was 
glowing  and  brilliant,  and  it  melted  very  agreeably  into  the  dusk  of 
a  tlack  silk  petticoat.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  too,  as  she  recalled  tho 
old  time  which  I  brought  back  to  her  by  some  well -put  qtiesUons^ 
and  it  was  pretty  to  see  the  dog,  with  his  paw  on  her  lap,  looking  up 
in  ker  face  and  giving  an  occasional  howl  w^hen  she  reached  a 
pathetic  passage,  as  if  he  understood  it  all  quite  well  and  sympathised 
with  everj^  word  she  spoke, — and  so  did  I. 

Poor  little  Effio  Ooldwin!  She  told  me  that  ber  father  wa«  an 
oiHcer, — ^Improvident,  as  officers  often  are ;  and  one  fine  day,  very 
indiscreetly,  he  sold  out.  From  this  day  troubles  gathered  quickly 
round  him.  No  more  money  came  into  the  treasury,  and  a  gn*&t 
deal  went  ont.  There  was  a  second  wife  and  a  large  family  ol  little 
children  ;  there  were  still  mora  creditors  than  children  ;  and,  finally , 
an  execution  ivas  put  into  their  house.  It  was  a  house  in  Mjiyfair* 
— old  habits  clinging  about  the  ox^ofiicer  and  keeping  him  still  in  % 
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neighbourhood  too  expensive  for  his  means,  which  were  in  fact  no 
means.  The  father  sat  in  silent'  gloom,  the  poor  step-mother  cried 
helplessly, — ^the  misery  of  the  family  was  complete.  Little  Eachcl, 
the  youngest,  at  the  age  when  nature  delighted  to  expand  in  rosy 
flesh,  was  white-faced,  with  lean  shoulders  and  sunken  chest.  Effie 
vas  the  eldest ;  she  was  just  thirteen,  and  looked  at  the  poor,  half- 
stan^d  Biichcl  tiU  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  settled  down  upon 
her.  One  morning,  when  the  child  was  crying  with  cold,  Efiie  hugged 
her  in  her  arms^  and,  rocking  her  to  and  fro,  seeking  to  make  her 
thia  blood  circulate,  she,  sobbing  too,  said,  "  Don't  cry,  child, — don't 
look  ao  cold ;  I  will  get  something  to  warm  you.  You  shall  have 
enough  to  eati  and  I  will  buy  it  for  you.  I  am  strong,  and  I  will 
work  for  yoa  all."  A  suddeu  resolution  came  to  her, — strange  as 
finddeoj — and  now  made  her  eyes  bright  with  hope,  and  she  rallied 
firom  h^T  late  dejected  stoop,  and  carried  her  head  quite  high  as  she 
went  to  look  for  her  father.  Where  did  she  get  that  simple  resolu- 
tion of  hers  ?  Was  it  what  we  are  wont  to  call  an  inspiration, — some- 
thing: beyond  the  scope  of  reason  ?  She  found  the  unhappy  man 
mouinfuljy  staring  into  the  embers  of  a  djring  fire,  which  he  stirred 
from  time  to  time  with  a  listless  action.  "  What  do  you  want, 
ciuld?"  he  asked,  with  thnt  asperity  in  his  tone  which  belongs  to 
tMiction, 

"I  want  to  help  you,"  she  replied  cheerfully;  **  I  want  to  earn 
money  for  j-ou.     I  mean  to  go  upon  the  stage.'* 

'*  The  stage  !  What  has  put  that  into  your  head  ?  You  have  no 
stage  connections :  you  have  not  seen  above  half  a  dozen  plays  in 
j^oar  whole  life.  What  should  you  know  of  the  stage  ?  you  are  a 
mere  baby ;  who  would  engage  you  ?  You  have  never  learned  to 
4c£.  Go  back  to  your  room,  you  silly  girl ;  and  don't  look  like  that, 
or  I  shall  think  you  are  delirious." 

'*  Ob,  fatboT,  listen  to  mo  I  I  have  a  feeling,  a  hope,  a  belief  that 
I  could  act.  Do  let  mc  try  to  act ;  let  me  see  if  I  can  get  an  engage- 
ment, — oh,  do  let  me  trj- 1 " 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  real,  earnest  desire  will  do.  I  believe,  if 
YOU  wi?h  with  a  will,  you  can  move  all  earth  in  your  favour ;  if  with 
a  good  will,  heaven  helps  ;  if  ^vith  an  evil  one,  the  ruler  of  the  other 
region  sttps  in  with  assistance.  Perhaps  if  I  had  wished  enough, — I 
aeao  vnih.  Dnouf^h  faith, — for  a  wife,  I  might  have  got  one ;  but  I 
never  could  sulHcicntly  concentrate  my  inclinations  into  one  focus 
for  that. 

Eowever,  little  Effie's  whole  energies  were  centred  on  this  one 
point,  and  it  was  assuredly  heaven's  aid  that  came  to  her  rescue. 
Her  father  li?-iencd,  argued,  wondered,  remonstrated,  wondered  again, 
«£td  ^ally  gavo  way ;  and  so  the  father  and  daughter  found  them- 
^Ives  two  or  three  hours  after  her  first  resolve  standing  at  the  door 
of  1  small  tbeatre  in  the  cast  of  London,  requesting  an  interview  with 
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the  lessee.      They  were  admitted  to  his    presence,    the  Httle   girl 
trembling  with  agitation. 

The  manager  of  that  small  theatre  was  a  worthy  poor  old  man, 
who  had  seen  better  days,  who  had  known  the  toils,  the  troables,  the 
vicissitudes  of  snch  a  life  as  consists  in  a  struggle  to  live  and  to  live 
honestly ;  without  honesty,  in  a  great  wicked  city  like  London,  the 
problem  is  easily  solved ;  with  it  the  solution  is  difficult,  and  occa- 
sionally impossible.  This  man  was  innocent  of  swindling  and  above 
baseness  ;  incapable  of  being  the  owner  of  a  **  Pandemonium  Theatre 
in  Foreigneering  Squsure,"  or  of  directing  a  ballet  with  a  '*Nudita"for 
its  attraction ;  incapable  of  any  vicious  work  to  promote  his  fortunes, 
— this  was  some  thirty  years  ago  ;  is  there  such  a  man  to  be  found 
now  in  such  a  place  ? — a  real  good  man,  with  nothing  to  wear  but  an 
old  grey  dressing-gown,  but  wearing  that  with  a  certain  dignity  of 
demeanour  which  perhaps  his  simplicity  and  unsoiled  conscience  gave 
him,  or  perhaps  the  habits  of  his  more  prosperous  days.  His  small 
red-bordcrcd  eyes  had  true  kindness  in  them,  and  the  lean  and 
hungry  look  held  not  the  most  distant  relationship  with  malevolence. 
There  was  a  sense  of  humour  in  the  smile  with  which  he  listened  to 
the  assertion  of  a  child  of  fourteen, — who  had  never  acted,  nor  seen 
much  acting, — ^that  she  believed  she  could  play  a  great  variety  of 
parts  ;  but  when,  perceiving  the  doubtful  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the 
little  Effie  began  to  plead  her  cause  more  earnestly, — ^when,  in  her 
entreating  tones,  a  sweet  tremulous  music  rose  and  fell, — ^when  her 
glittering  glances  were  subdued  with  the  mist  of  tenderness, — ^when 
her  flushed  cheeks  paled  with  her  trouble,  his  humour  gave  way  to 
kindly  sympathy,  and  he  pressed  the  child's  little  hands  between  both 
his  own,  and  said,  "  You  shall  try,  dear, — ^you  shall  try ;  never  mind 
if  you  fail, — what  harm  ?  as  you  say,  we  can  but  try." 

Effie,  impetuous  in  all  her  feelings,  poured  out  her  gratitude  in 
tears  upon  the  cold,  wrinkled,  bony  hand  of  the  good  old  man,  and 
kissed  it  more  than  once.  Her  father  stood  by,  absorbed  in  painful 
thought ;  his  position  was  dismal  enough.  The  exaltation  which 
Effie  felt  in  the  prospect  of  relieving  her  family  by  a  great  effort,  the 
ardent  hope,  the  trembling  desire,  were  not  for  him ;  he  only  saw  his 
daughter  a  victim  to  his  failures,  to  his  indiscretions,  to  his  impro- 
vidence ;  nor  did  he  share  her  belief  in  the  good  the  future  might 
reveal.  Ho  was  sacrificing  his  Iphigcnia,  and,  as  he  feared,  not  to 
the  gods. 

He  made  his  bargain,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Muddlework,  the  owner 
of  the  playhouse,  and  of  the  grey  dressing-gown,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  took  his  daughter  back  to  the  home  of  want.  In  anothar 
fortnight  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  ;  Effie's  beaatiiiil ' 
pretty  face  did  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  her 
her  energy  and  good- will,  her  vivacity  and  excellenoe  of 
won  the  esteem  of  the  manager  and  the  kindly  regwd  of  ] 
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pany.  She  was  ready  for  anything  and  everything ;  would  take  any 
part, — from  a  groom-boy  to  an  empress, — and  the  journeymen  shoe- 
makers* apprentices,  grocers'  boys,  and  others  in  the  pit  thought  her 
BO  fascinating  in  all  her  shapes  that  they  were  not  content  to  pay  her 
the  homage  of  more  temporary  applause,  but  would  send  round  to 
the  stage  entrance  anonymous  offerings  wrapped  in  bro^vn  paper, 
throQgh  which  occasionally  oozed  a  mysterious  stickiness,  or  a  strong 
saTOury  odour, — sometimes  a  fish-like  smell.  All  these  donations  came 
with  a  "  grace  devouring,"  for  they  were  all  supposed  to  be  good  to 
eat, — lollipops,  Bath-buns,  salt  herrings,  cakes,  tarts,  and  such-like 
dainties.  These  devoted  youths,  expressing  their  affection  in  the  style 
of  the  lover  in  the  old  ballad  of  Greensleeves,  who,  you  may  remember, 
thought  himself  horribly  ill  used  when  the  lady  of  his  love  swallowed 
bis  pastry  and  rejected  his  suit.  But  the  youths  of  the  Muddle  work 
playhouse  were  more  generous,  they  gave  without  a  hope  of  receiving. 
The  act  of  worship  brought  its  own  blessing.  To  imagine  the  gifted 
Effie  consuming  their  viands,  assimilating  their  gifts,  absorbing  into 
her  physical  system  the  tangible  signs  of  theii*  metaphysical  passion 
was  a  sufficient  reward  for  their  chivalrous  adoration ;  and  such  is  the 
proper  feeling  of  every  true  lover, — ^he  should  always  be  prepared  to 
join  in  that  melodious  chorus  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  English  comedies  : — 

"  Wo  bent  tho  knee  before  her, 
With  a  worship  nigh  to  sin. 
Predestined  to  adoro  her, 
Without  a  hope  to  win." 

How  often  I  might  have  sung  thus  if  I  could  but  sing  !  As  it  is,  I 
have  often  croaked  it  to  myself  in  a  hoarse  whisper  in  the  trying  hour 
of  shaving.  Well,  never  was  devotion  less  appreciated  than  that  of 
those  amorous  grocers'  boys.  Effie  each  night  cheerfully  filled  her 
pockets  with  their  offerings,  thinking  little  of  the  donors  and  much  of 
the  dainties ;  and  it  was,  after  all,  the  pale  little  Bachel's  enfeebled 
physical  system  which  was  fated  to  absorb  them.  Not  the  red  lips  of 
the  blooming  actress  flowering  into  beauty,  but  the  pale  ones  of  tho 
v/izened  baby  were  smeared  with  Cupid's  tributary  sweets. 

Among  Effie's  silent  adorers,  content  only  to  gaze  on  light  and  then 
to  vanish  into  the  land  of  shadows,  was  one  not  intended  for  obscurity, 
whose  own  light  at  a  later  date  shone  fitfully  and  brightly  in  strange 
electric  gleams  upon  the  stage,  who  had  a  genius  which  all  could 
recognise,  but  which  few  could  describe,  and  none  could  imitate.  But 
he  knew  nothing  about  that  in  those  early  days  of  his  life.  He  only 
knew  that  when  he  saw  Effie  move  and  heard  her  speak,  it  was  like 
warming  himself  at  a  blazing  fire.  He  was  a  carpenter's  boy ;  and 
when  he  got  leave  one  night  to  help  to  shift  a  scene,  and  found  himself 
at  the  wing,  and  felt  the  stir  of  the  young  actress's  dress  as  she  ran  past 
him,  he  thought  himself  promoted  to  the  highest  happiness  a  human 
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being  could  ever  bo  permitted  to  enjoy.  Efiie  knew  nothing  abont  it 
till  long  afterwards,  when  they  met  as  two  celebrities,  and  he  himself 
told  her  that  his  first  inspiration  came  from  her.  Her  youth  most  be 
her  excuse  for  not  discovering  the  admiration  of  which  she  was  the 
object  in  the  first  instance.  Her  whole  mind  at  that  time  was  set 
upon  earning  money,  and  the  woman's  pleasure  in  the  act  of  pleasing 
was  not  yet  fully  developed.  She  no  doubt  got  her  proper  share  of 
that  pleasure  in  due  time,  and  properly  appreciated  it.  I  hate  a 
woman  who  is  indiflferent  to  this  function  of  her  life.  I  love  to  see 
her  so  diffident  that  every  little  tribute  to  herself  from  the  stronger 
sex  comes  to  her  as  a  consolation.  I  love  her  when  she  is  genendly 
gratified  by  any  show  of  homage.  I  adore  her  when  she  is  especially 
sensitive  to  mine.  But  this  is  by-the-bye ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  homage 
was  not  what  Effie  sought  after  at  that  time.  Her  great  sensation  wis 
reserved  for  the  receipt  of  her  first  weekly  salary.  The  sum  bestowed 
was  not  much,  yet  it  seemed  more  to  her  than  all  that  she  has  since 
touched.  Her  joy  multiplied  it  to  her  imagination  till  it  became  in- 
finite. She  thought  that  the  end  of  her  wealth  was  out  of  reach,  and 
no  sooner  did  she  feel  her  pockets  full  than  she  made  haste  to  empty 
them.  Blithely,  busily,  trippingly,  and  prettily,  no  doubt,  she  ran 
in  and  out  of  grocers'  shops  and  haberdashers',  making  purchases  for 
her  family.  There  was  a  good  straw  hat  for  Bachel,  who  wanted 
protection, — ^not  from  the  sun,  for  England  is  not  afflicted  with  that 
possession,  but  from  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  cold  fog, — and  then  came 
half  a  pound  of  tea  for  the  evening  meal ;  and  this  luxury,  which  we 
now  look  upon  as  a  necessity  not  merely  twice  but  three  times  a  day, 
had  not  been  tasted  by  Effie's  sad,  sinking  family  for  many  a  long 
week.  The  clamorous  delight  of  the  children  when  this  new  spring 
of  life  was  introduced  upon  the  table  warmed  the  young  actress's 
heart,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  such  a  new  enthusiasm  as  turned  her 
step-mother's  listless  look  into  a  sudden  glow  of  admiration.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  be  moral, — quite  the  reverse, — ^but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  home-feast  was  the  most  noble  triumph  that 
Effie  Goldwin  enjoyed  through  the  whole  of  her  successful  career. 
She  looked  across  that  little  tea-table  into  boundless  space.  Beyond 
the  horizon  she  saw  prospects  strange  and  sweet ; — a  happy  home  for 
those  she  loved ;  wealth  showered  on  them  by  her  hands ;  adorers 
at  her  feet  of  course,  and  a  chosen  one  shining  in  the  radiance  of  her 
dawning  day  like  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale.  Some  of  her  visions  were 
afterwards  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal ; — for  who, 
amongst  us  unlucky  mortals,  ever  realises  all  ? 

Effie's  new-found  joys  were  to  have  their  interruption,  and  a  week 
came  when  poor  old  Muddlework,  looking  more  than  usually  forlorn, 
informed  her  that  the  receipts  of  the  house  were  so  small  that  he 
could  not  pay  her  salary  out  of  them.  So  there  was  an  end  to  the 
tea,  to  the  coals,  to  the  little  welcome  comforts  which  her  family  now 
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expected  at  her  hands.  It  was,  then,  for  nothing  that  she  had  intro- 
daced  that  effective  dance  into  the  last  farce  ;  that  she  had  screamed 
80  piercingly  as  Crazy  Jane ;  that  she  had  driven  the  villain  from 
the  stage-  with  such  majestic  virtue  in  the  moral  melodrama  of  the 
"Peasant  and  the  Peer ;  '*  it  was  for  nothing,— though  the  energy  of 
her  action,  and  its  consequent  success,  were  due  to  the  prospect  of 
that  reward  which  she  was  not  to  have.  Poor  little  girl!  She 
fretted,  and  for  three  days  together  looked  very  pale  ;  and  the  small 
Bachel  each  day  pulling  at  her  dress,  and  eagerly  whispering  the 
question,  **  Have  you  brought  us  anything  ?  *'  greatly  aggravated  her 
distress.  It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  privation,  as  she  was  passing 
Muddlework's  abode  with  slow  steps  and  bent  head,  that  she  heard 
a  little  tap  at  the  window-pane,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  old  man's 
figure  beckoning  to  her  to  come  to  him.  So  up  she  went,  and  then 
the  good  Muddlework  smiled  at  her,  and  with  mysterious  gesture 
pointed  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  led  her  to  it,  holding  her  little  hand 
in  his  own  ;  and  then  he  lifted  up  a  small  flower- vase,  and  there,  on 
the  space  it  had  occupied,  the  money  was  discovered  which  was  her 
week's  salary  reclaimed, — all  but  two  shillings  of  it.  As  it  never 
took  any  perceptible  time  to  rouse  Effie's  sensations,  as  her  sensi- 
bilities are  vivid  and  rapid  as  light  itself,  she  passed  immediately  from 
despair  to  rapture ;  she  laughed,  she  cried,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
she  jumped,  she  danced ;  and  skipping  round  the  close,  smoky  apart- 
ment, which  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment  of  dimensions  no  smaller 
than  La  Scala,  she  executed  the  figure  of  a  Spanish  bolero,  using 
coins  for  castanets, — an  eflfect  which  was  introduced  into  the  next 
drama  she  played  in,  by  Muddlework's  particular  desire.  The  words 
"particular  desire"  were  introduced  into  the  playbills  in  consequence; 
and  it  was  therefore  whispered  about  among  Effie's  young  admirers  in 
the  pit  that  royalty  had  come  in  disguise,  attracted  by  a  genius  which 
could  no  longer  be  kept  concealed.  These  whispers,  though  she  knew 
them  to  be  false  reports,  worked  upon  Effie's  imagination.  What,  if 
royalty  should  come  some  day  ?  What,  if  she  should  really  be  destined 
to  be  the  favourite  of  a  larger  and  higher  sphere  ?  Was  she  not  getting 
rather  tired  of  these  young  apprentices,  and  their  sticky,  fishy  pre- 
sents ?  Did  she  not  hear  in  her  own  voice  tones  which  might  move 
and  persuade  something  better  than  a  grocer's  boy  ?  Had  not  the 
manager  of  the  Hesperus  Theatre  been  to  see  her,  and  had  he  not 
said  to  Mr.  Muddlework  when  he  left  the  playhouse,  ''  Sir,  you  have 
got  a  genius  in  that  girl  ?  "  Might  she  not  then  command  a  higher 
salary,  and  play  to  a  more  distinguished  world  ?  Such  thoughts  kept 
her  tossing  from  one  side  to  another  of  her  little  bod  at  night  for  two 
*  long  weeks  before  she  could  take  a  final  resolve ;  for  it  went  against 
her  grateful  disposition  to  leave  the  old  man  whose  kindness  had  given 
her  the  first  chance,  and  she  reflected  with  pain  that  if  she  had  any 
true  talent,  his  already  straitened  means  would  sufier  further  dimi- 
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nntion  by  its  withdrawal.  Each  day,  when  she  met  him,  she  meaot 
to  say  something  about  it» — each  day  she  went  home  leaving  it  un- 
said. A  lump  came  in  her  throat  when  she  tried  to  reply  to  tiie  good 
man's  generous  praise.  When  he  said,  '*  You  are  quite  my- prop  and 
stay,  dear,"  she  could  not  answer,  **  And  therefore  I  must  go  away." 
She  could  only  look  wistfully  in  his  face,  and  remain  silent.  Bot 
Muddlework  was  true  to  himself  and  to  her.  The  manager  of  the 
Hesperus  wrote  to  him  a  warm  eulogy  of  Effie  Gold  win's  merits,  and 
Muddlework  showed  her  the  letter.  He  saw  her  flushed  cheeks  and 
shining  eyes  while  she  read  it,  and  when  he  took  the  document  from 
her  he  folded  it  slowly  up  again,  and  while  he  did  so,  said  wiUi  a 
sigh, — **  I  am  thinking,  my  dear,  that  it  might  be  better  for  you  to 
make  a  move  now.  The  Hesperus  is  in  a  bettor  situation  than  my 
house,  and  is  more  of  a  stage  for  you,  and  you  are  very  clever, — verj' 
clever  indeed,  my  dear, — and  should  be  getting  on  now  in  yom*  pro- 
fession. It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Hesperus  wants  you  ;  so  go,  and 
offer  your  talents  there,  and  don't  let  me  stand  in  your  way.  Never 
mind  me, — never  mind  me." 

What  a  moment  was  this  for  Effie ;  it  seemed  the  fulfilment  of  a 
scheme  of  great  ambition,  brought  about  by  the  very  friend  whom  she 
feared  to  offend  by  entertaining  it.  In  a  tumult  of  delight  she  flung 
her  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck,  and  thanked  him  again  and  again. 
He  put  her  gently  from  him,  and  said :  **  If  ever  things  go  wrong  at 
the  Hesperus,  my  child,  you  will  come  back  here ;  you  will  always 
bo  welcome  to  me."  On  this,  tears  dropped  fast  from  Effie's  eyes;  at 
which  Miss  Asterisk,  the  leading  lady  in  tragedy,  who  had  heoi 
spectator  to  a  part  of  this  little  scene,  laughed  with  loud  mirth. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  there  were  jealousies  in  the  small 
sphere  ruled  by  Muddlework,  as  in  all  other  spheres ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Effie' s  success  gave  pleasure  to  the  whole  company. 
No ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  regret  at  her  departure  when  she  left 
Muddlework' s  troupe  to  join  that  of  the  Hesperus  ;  but  there  was  also 
a  certain  portion  of  satisfaction.  To  Muddlework,  however,  the  parting 
was  unmixed  pain,  and  though  he  had  once  candidly  seen  a  good 
argument  for  her  going,  he  now  saw  many  excellent  reasons  why  she 
ought  to  have  stayed.  "  It  is  not  likely,  after  all,"  said  he,  **  that  yon 
will  fall  in  with  another  Mr.  Star," — Mr.  Star  was  his  first  tragedian,— 
**  or  with  such  comedians  as  the  Brothers  Blank ;  not  likely  at  all ;  for, 
besides  that  they  are  clever  men,  they  are  respectable  men."  Bat 
Effie's  high  hopes  were  not  to  be  so  lowered,  and  she  went  off  with 
her  fancy  all  a-blaze,  like  the  last  scene  of  a  pantomime. 

The  ruling  power  at  the  Hesperus  was  a  man  of  more  pretension, 
but  of  less  probity,  than  Mr.  Muddlework.  He  was  more  prosperoas;- 
the  prosperity  of  this  world  being  given  rather  to  the  hard  than  the 
tender  of  heart.  He  knew  how  to  screw  down  a  genius ;  and  when 
he  asked  Effie  what  salary  she  had  drawn  at  Muddlework's,  and  she 
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told,  "with  her  babyish  innocence,  the  exact  snm,  he  said,  with  a 
,tliotightfiil  air,  and  with  the  semblance  of  a  generous  resolution, 
"  Well,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  add  on  to  that  a  littie  something 
more."  And  he  did  add  a  very  little.  But  the  child  was  content, 
not  knowing  her  own  worth ;  neither  he  nor  she  could  know  then, 
that,  in  the  days  to  come,  that  condescending  manager's  widow  would 
apply  to  this  same  young  Effie  Goldwin  and  implore  her  out  of  her 
abundant  earnings  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  potentate's  funeral ! 

It  would  not  always  answer  to  know  what  thread  the  Fates  are 
spinning  for  us ;  but  it  would  be  sometimes  very  diverting.  What 
would  Mr.  Airlie  have  thought  if  that  little  actress  had  replied  to  hi.s 
offer  of  a  small  augmentation  of  salary,  *'  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  that  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  pay  for  your  burial  at  that  rate  ?  " 

The  new  theatre  was  larger  and  colder  than  Muddlework's,  and  the 
first  impression  was  less  pleasant ;  but  the  additional  income  was, 
after  all,  of  some  value,  and  it  was  presently  increased,  when  the 
talent  of  the  actress  became  more  pronounced,  so  that  she  now  began 
to  feel  herself  to  be  somebody,  and  to  look  forward  to  being  the  heroine 
of  many  an  acted  drama;  and  of  one,  perhaps,  unacted.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  single  white  muslin  gown,  which  hitherto  she  had 
worn  in  all  her  parts,  only  changing  the  bow  of  her  pink  sash  from 
back  to  front  to  make  a  variety  of  costume,  became  intolerable  to  her. 
Her  exalted  imagination  saw  pompous  apparel  beyond  it.  She  said 
to  herself  that  she  was  no  lily  of  the  field,  and  must  take  thought 
of  her  raiment.  Gorgeous  things  passed  before  her  in  her  dreams. 
Wonld  not  her  golden  hair, — she  had  the  uncommon  beauty  of  golden 
hair,  with  dark  eyes, — ^look  brilliant  adorned  with  pearls  ?  And  would 
not  the  lithe  movement  of  her  slender  figure  show  to  advantage  the 
radiance  of  a  white  satin  robe  ?  Might  she  not  contrive  to  put 
something  by  from  her  gains  without  injury  to  her  family,  and  with 
the  help  of  her  own  energetic  hands  build  herself  up  a  splendid 
^8S,  such  as  would  well  become  her  new  leading  character  in 
the  forthcoming  drama  of  **  The  Archduke's  Bride  ?  "  A  sale  of 
goods,  at  fabulously  low  prices,  advertised  in  the  shop  window  of  a 
iailing  linen-draper  in  the  neighbourhood,  determined  her,  and  she 
began  her  savings  and  her  rehearsals  together ;  but  she  was  within 
three  days  of  the  actual  performance  of  the  piece  before  a  sufficient 
smn  was  garnered  up  for  the  purchases  she  had  to  make,  the  items 
being  a  piece  of  white  satin  for  a  dress,  a  row  of  white  beads  for  her 
hair,  a  yard  of  white  satin  ribbon  for  covering  a  pair  of  old  black  shoes, 
and  a  pair  of  new  white  silk  stockings.  It  was  a  time  of  breathless 
excitement  when  sho  put  down  her  money  on  the  counter,  and  saw 
flie  white  satin  in  which  she  was  to  captivate  the  world  folded  up  by  the 
s^anan ;  and  when  she  tucked  the  parcel  under  her  arm,  and  felt 
hmdf  in  full  possession,  her  heart  beat  as  wildly  as,  I  am  assured  by 
•B  tt©  poets,  a  bridegroom's  beats  on  his  wedding  day ; — but,  beyond 
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what  the  poets  tell  me,  I  know  nothing  abont  that.  It  was  difficult 
to  her  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  speak;  that  piece  of  satin  contained  the 
very  essence  of  her  life, — all  thought,  all  hope,  all  passion  centred  in 
that  raiment  of  shining  white, — she  locked  herself  np,  that  she  and 
the  satin  might  have  no  prying  interlopers,  while  she  cut,  and  pinned, 
and  basted,  and  fitted  it  to  her  shape.  The  looking-glass  was  placed 
in  every  conceivable  position,  in  order  that  she  might  see  every 
portion  of  her  figure  in  turns ;  on  the  floor,  on  a  chair,  on  the  chest-of- 
drawers,  on  the  bed.  By  day  there  were  too  many  interruptions  for 
the  proper  progress  of  the  work,  and  she  gave  her  nights  to  it;  and,  in  her 
strong  excitement,  recognised  no  fatigue.  Every  stitch  was  a  new  hope, 
and  the  exultation  with  which  she  cut  off  her  last  thread  on  the  third 
morning  had  a  kind  of  ache  in  it,  because  the  labour  was  over  which 
had  been  the  source  of  such  high  delight  to  her.  But  there  was  the 
satin  gleaming  in  its  glory  on  her  little  bed.  There  it  was,  beautiful 
to  her  eyes  even  then.  What  would  it  be  when  the  night  came,  and 
it  would  reflect  a  thousand  rays  of  splendour  across  the  foot-lights  to 
an  enraptured  crowd  of  spectators,  as  she  moved  about  the  stage, 
lightly,  in  her  first  cheerful  act,  plaintively  in  her  last  tragic  scenes  ? 
She  saw  her  own  image  thus  projected  in  space ;  she  saw  and  loved 
it.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  gazing;  she  must  go  to  her 
final  rehearsal;  so  she  put  away  the  dear  dress  in  a  drawer, and 
hurried  down  to  the  theatre. 

Inspired  by  the  thought  of  her  grand  costume,  she  acted  with  sndi 
fire  and  flame  as  had  never  been  struck  out  of  her  before ;  and  her 
fellow  comedians  stared  at  her  with  suspended  *  breath,  and  the 
manager  gave  her  his  arm  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  theatre  when  the 
rehearsal  was  over.  After  this  every  step  she  took  seemed  to  her  a 
progress  in  triumph.  When  she  reached  home  she  rushed  in  among 
her  astonished  people  proclaiming  to  them  at  the  top  of  her  voice  her 
immeasurable  greatness.  Oh,  they  looked  dull ;  they  evidently  did 
not  perceive  what  a  splendid  creature  she  was  going  to  be.  She  wonld 
lock  herself  up  again,  once  more  alone  with  her  satin  dress,  and  have 
her  visions  to  herself  in  solitude. 

Time  went  on,  and  at  last  the  hour  of  representation  was  close  at 
hand.  She  piled  up  her  articles  of  costume  carefully,  got  an  old 
table-cloth  to  fold  them  in,  wrapped  it  round  them,  pinned  them  all 
up  together,  and  put  the  parcel  down  on  the  small  horse-hair  sofa 
near  the  window  in  the  little  parlour  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  too 
agitated  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  preparations,  flew  to  the  kitchen  \o 
get  a  cup  of  hot  strong  tea  from  Anne  the  cook.  She  could  hardly  be 
served  quickly  enough. 

"  Make  haste,  Anne  1 — good  Anne,  dear  Anne  I  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  must  be  there.  Soon  it  will  begin ;  soon  I  shall  be  discovered, 
— while  the  curtain  lifts  to  slow  music, — in  my  beautiful  new  dross,— 
my  bridal  dress." 
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«*  Ah,  Miss  Efl&e,  and  beautiful  you  will  be  in  it ;  and  may  you 
wear  such  an  one  soon  for  yourself;  and  then,  miss,  I  shall  ask  for  a 
place  in  a  pew  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  Anne,  don*t  talk  like  that.  But  1*11  tell  you  what,  Anne, 
if  I  do  marry,  it  shall  be  nothing  less  than  an  archduke,  I  promise 
you.'* 

With  this  assurance  she  left  Anne,  who  followed  her  light  flying 
movement  with  smiling  eyes,  and  muttered,  "  God  bless  her  I "  At  one 
bound  Effie  reached  the  parlour,  there  to  take  up  her  treasure. 

Just  think  of  her  astonishment ;  the  horse-hair  sofa  was  empty ! 
No  parcel  there  ;  no  table-cloth ;  no  dress ;  no  anything ; — bare, 
all  bare.  She  stared  at  it  in  bewilderment.  Who  had  removed  her 
precious  bundle  ?  She  flew  to  question  her  step-mother,  her  sisters, 
her  father ; — ^had  they  moved  it  ?  No ;  they  had  not  been  in  the 
parlour.  What!  how,  how  could  this  be, — ^what  could  it  mean? 
The  things  were  gone. 

"Stolen!"  said  her  father,  gloomily.  **Look,  the  window  was 
open ;  it  was  easy  for  a  thief  to  put  his  hand  through  and  reach  the 
parcel  from  the  sofa,  without  the  risk  of  getting  through  himself." 

"  Stolen  ! "  shrieked  Effie  in  reply.  "  Impossible  !  Stolen  it 
cannot  be.  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  No,  it  shall  not  be !  it  must  not  be  ! 
No,  no ;  I  tell  you  it  could  not  be, — that  is  not  true.  No  one  would 
do  that ;  no  one  would  do  such  a  cruelty  as  that ;  no  thief  would 
come  to  steal  from  the  house  of  want,  to  steal  my  hard  earnings, — 
my  hope,  my  fruit  of  long  toil,  my  one  pleasure,  which  I  bought  with 
so  much  pain  !     No,  no,  no,  I  tell  you !  " 

Her  words  were  interrupted  by  her  screams  and  sobs;  but  the 
more  she  called  out  "  no,"  the  more  she  inwardly  knew  that  the  true 
answer  was  **  yes."  Her  tears  fell  fast  on  her  hot  face,  and  she 
fluDg  herself  down  upon  that  black,  hard,  harsh,  hideously  shining 
mockery  of  a  couch  in  passionate  anguish.  The  impetuous  tempera- 
ment, which  has  since  been  subdued  in  the  school  of  life,  had  then 
known  no  constraint,  and  her  emotions  had  her  completely  in  their 
power.  Her  bitter  cries  could  be  heard  through  the  whole  little 
narrow  street  where  she  lived,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  door 
of  the  house,  eager  to  see  what  was  up,  hoping  for  some  events  to 
give  them  something  to  think  about  and  talk  about, — a  murder, 
perhaps,  or  a  Are. 

And  then  through  the  crowd,  a  small,  pale,  shrivelled,  feeble 
woman,  about  fifty  years  old,  made  her  way,  and  came  trembling  into 
the  hojise  where  trouble  was.  This  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs. 
Capper,  the  schoolmistress.  She  was  a  widow,  and  lived  wretchedly 
enough  by  teaching  small  children  to  read  and  write.  Her  house 
was  just  opposite  to  that  of  the  Goldwins,  and  occasionally,  when 
borne  down  by  headache  and  anxiety,  she  had  been  utterly  unable  to 
deal  with  a  contumacious  infant,  Effie  had  gone  in  to  her  assistance. 
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Also  she  sometimes  came  to  consult  the  yoang  actress  on  a  knotty 
question  of  orthography  or  a  dif^cult  bit  of  arithmetic,  for  Effie  had 
been  at  a  good  school  in  her  childhood,  and  had  learned  many  things. 
She  was,  because  of  her  tender  years,  the  pet  of  Mrs.  Capper ;  but 
because  of  her  superior  instruction,  she  was  her  protectress. 

It  was  with  great  trepidation  that  the  schoolmistress  entered  the 
little  parlour,  for  she  recognised  Effie's  voice  amidst  her  shrieks. 
When  she  saw  her  suffering  she  flung  her  thin  arms  round  her  in 
sympathetic  tribulation,  and  when  she  heard  the  cause  of  grief,  she 
well  understood  it ;  for  had  she  not  seen  Effie's  candle  alight  through 
the  long  night  ?  and  did  she  not  know  that  she  was  then  sitting  up 
to  make  a  dress  which  was  to  make  her  fortune  ?  Had  she  not  been 
called  in  to  see  that  beautiful  parcel  of  things  on  the  great  day  of 
shopping  ?  She  sat  beside  the  poor  child,  fanned  her  a  little  with 
the  comers  of  her  old  shawl,  scrubbed  away  her  tears  with  the  same 
garment,  and  then  began  to  cry  heartily  herself. 

'*  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  dear,  dear  darling  !  "  she  said,  sobbing, 
'^  and  it  is  getting  on  for  seven  o'clock,  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

«  What  is  seven  o'clock  to  me  ?*'  cried  Effie.  **  What  can  it  be  to 
me  ?  What  do  I  care  for  it,  when  I  can't  appear  ?  for  I've  got  no 
dress  to  wear." 

**  No  dress  to  wear !  Poor,  poor  dear  thing !  and  so  clever  !  "  mut- 
tered Mrs.  Capper  ;  **  and  so  pretty,  and  such  a  darling  too !  Oh, 
what  a  shame  it  is  !  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  should  like  to  roast  that 
thief  alive,  that  I  should ;  that  I  would,  if  I  could  only  catch  him  ! " 
To  Mrs.  Capper's  temporary  ferocity  succeeded  a  dejection  so  deep, 
that  she  subsided  into  a  silence  of  three  minutes'  duration,  out  of 
which  she  emerged  to  say,  "  I  have  an  idea,  my  love,  a  bright 
thought,  a  kind  of  hope  for  you.  There  is  my  wedding  gown,  still 
carefully  put  by ;  a  gi*een  silk,  dear,  with  two  breadths  in  it,  and 
never  a  stain, — only  perhaps  rather  a  strong  colour.  You  shall  have 
it ;  I  will  lend  it  to  you,  if  it  will  do  for  your  play.  I  will  give  it  to 
you,  dear,  for  your  own, — for  your  very  own.  Do  you  hear  that ! — the 
wedding  gown  that  I  have  kept  as  a  treasure  for  those  thirty  years  ? 
It  is  yours  ;  I  give  it  to  you.  Do  you  hear  that,  I  say  ?  Don't  cry 
any  more.  You  shall  have  it  directly ;  I  will  go  and  fetch  it  now 
myself;  only  don't  cry  any  more." 

A  loud  hysterical  laugh  from  Effie  followed  this  well-meant  but 
miserable  proposition, — a  laugh  which  was  followed  by  a  fresh  storm 
of  weeping  such  as  shattered  all  her  frame.  She  was  driven  hoforo  t>^A 
winii,  shivered  to  pioccf?,  broken  into  &bred«» — Di^  €oura^  <  , 
no  hope,  no  voicu  left. 

"It  is  gifting  late/*  ei^d  Mrs.  Cappar;  *'  what  shall  ^ 

''I  must  take  ha  with  me  to  tha  HuBiieniii  id  once/'  mid  \m 
faiber. 

"  I  W0D*t  go/*  said  EHiOf  and  iank  do^vn  upon  tlit^  floof* 
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**  You  must,"  said  her  father.  "  Come,  come ;  we  will  tell  the 
whole  story  to  Mr.  Aiilio,  the  manager,  and  perhaps  he  will  give  you 
a  pretty  dress  to  wear." 

£ffi.e  was  dragged  to  the  theatre  hy  her  father,  and  sobhed  all  the 
way.  Mr.  Airlie  received  them  stiffly.  Only  a  few  hours  since  he 
had  applauded  the  young  actress,  and  had  even  called  her  *'  the  hope 
of  his  house ; "  yet  now  he  listened  to  her  grief  unmoved.  There 
was  oven  a  kind  of  cunning  smile  on  his  face  when  her  story  came 
to  an  end. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  **  if  it  is  so,  it  can't  be  helped.  It*s  of  no  use  to 
talk  to  me  about  it.  Your  child,  sir,  is  a  clever  actress,  no  doubt ; 
but  I  don't  replace  the  players'  lost  dresses ;  if  I  did  there  would 
be  no  end  to  that  game." 

An  insolent  emphasis  marked  these  words,  which  the  father  must 
have  resented,  if  he  could  have  afforded  resentment ;  but  he  depended 
npon  Effie's  salary,  and  Effie's  salary  depended  upon  the  manager. 
So  he  could  not  afford  it.  '^  Go  and  dress,  my  dear,"  he  muttered 
to  his  daughter,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  her  suffering. 

This  word  **  dress  "  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  burst  of  passion. 
**  Dress  I  How  can  I  ?  I  have  no  dress,  and  I  won't  act.  No,  I 
wont ! " 

**  Then  your  part  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Point,"  said  the  manager ; 
*«  and  good-bye  to  you  and  your  salary." 

EfiQe  was  led  by  her  father,  weeping,  to  the  dressing-room,  and 
there  she  put  on  the  dirty  white  muslin  again  and  the  faded  sash.  A 
bit  of  the  muslin  flounce  she  actually  tore  off  in  her  desperation,  but 
the  only  result  of  that  indulgence  of  her  feelings  was,  that  she  had  to 
cobble  it  up  again  as  fast  as  she  could,  when  the  bell  rang  for  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.  What  had  become  now  of  her  lively  first  act  ? 
The  vivacity  was  gone  with  the  white  satin ;  tears  were  still  dropping 
from  her  eyes ;  her  voice  was  husky ;  and  she  was  at  intervals 
interrupted  by  a  sob.  Her  admirers  saw  that  something  was  the 
matter.  New-comers  said,  **  What  a  whining  actress,  and  how  very 
hoarse  she  is !  "  She  went  home  like  a  bruised  reed.  The  manager 
was  dismayed  and  disappointed.  He  spoke  harshly  to  her.  She 
fretted  till  she  fell  ill,  and  an  intermittent  fever,  with  occasional  fits 
of  wandering,  in  which  the  words  **  Archduke,"  "  Bride,"  and  "  white 
satin,"  were  frequently  reiterated.  She  was  advised  to  try  the  effect 
of  change  of  scene  and  air  in  default  of  a  change  of  dress.  So  she 
accepted  a  provincial  engagement,  and  shook  the  dust  of  the  London 
boards  from  off  her  feet. 

Her  appearance  in  the  provinces  was  a  success,  and  she  returned 
from  her  tour  with  handsome  offers  from  a  fashionable  theatre  in 
Liondon.  Then  her  fame  was  in  a  few  weeks'  time  established,  and 
from  this  date  her  progress  in  her  profession  was  unchecked.     She 
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has  tasted  the  admiration  of  peers  and  poets.  Few  actresses  have 
"won  more  of  popular  favour. 

Some  ten  years  since  it  happened  to  her  to  be  robbed  by  a  burglar 
of  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  jewellery.  She  was  annoyed,  of 
course;  but,  remembering  the  agony  of  the  stolen  satin,  this  loss 
seemed  comparatively  light.  That  had  been  her  all  in  all.  These 
jewels  were  only  a  portion  of  her  possessions :  and,  besides,  only  to 
youth  such  high  hopes  are  given  as  fall  with  the  shock  which  kills. 

Effie  Goldwin,  though  not  exactly  of  a  calm  temperament,  is  philo- 
sophical now  compared  with  what  she  was  in  her  teens.  I  ought  to 
say  that  she  esteems  as  one  of  her  best  treasures  a  letter  which  the 
honest  old  Muddlework  wrote  to  her  on  the  news  of  her  first  great 
success,  and  in  which  he  told  her  of  the  warmth  it  brought  to  his 
heart,  and  says  how  proud  he  was  to  see  the  poor  little  girl  who  had 
come  to  him  in  trouble  and  want  now  winning  fame  and  fortune.  It 
was  not  much  part,  he  humbly  said,  that  he  had  in  her  success,  but 
what  little  belonged  to  him  he  loved  to  dwell  upon.  The  kind-hearted 
Mrs.  Capper,  too,  lived  to  congratulate  her  favourite  on  the  posses- 
sion of  many  satin  raiments ;  and  this  very  year  it  happened  that 
Effie  Goldwin  found  herself  seated  at  dinner  next  to  Mr.  Star,  for- 
merly Muddlework's  obscure  pet  tragedian,  and  now  a  well-known 
Shakspearian  actor.     So  the  wheel  of  life  turns  round. 

But  let  me  not  forget  that  the  wheel  of  time  rolls  on  too, — ^the 
evening  gathers  in.  That  dreadful  man  is  coming  to  draw  my  cur- 
tains and  close  my  shutters.  I  will  escape  all  that  shrieking  and 
banging.  Where  is  my  hat  ?  Where  is  my  umbrella  ?  I  never  go 
out  in  London  without  my  umbrella.  Stay,  Thomas,  give  me  my 
coat  also.  There,  now,  I  am  all  right,  and  I  will  make  sure  of  a 
pleasant  time  by  looking  in  upon  Effie  Goldwin.  I  hurry  on  till  I 
reach  the  well-known  door-step  in  Dash  Street.  I  ring  the  dear  old 
bell  quite  noisily  in  my  enthusiastic  desire  to  get  in,  and  soon  feel 
the  cordial  touch  of  my  friend's  outspread  hands.  I  see  that  warm 
glow  and  that  frank  smile  with  which  she  is  for  ever  fresh  and  young, 
as  she  speaks  her  honest  welcome.  '*  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Paul  ?  Dear 
Mr.  Paul,  come  in, — pray  come  in,'*  and  so  on  ;  and  then  Punch  the 
dog,  and  Shandy  the  cat,  express  their  satisfaction  after  their  own 
fashion.  Punch's  tail  raps  the  ground  while  he  slobbers  over  my 
hand ;  and  Shandy,  purring  his  ecstasy,  leaps  into  my  lap  and  digs 
his  claws  deep  into  my  flesh.  **  Be  quiet.  Punch  I  be  still.  Shandy  I 
for  to-night  my  friend  is  going  to  read  to  me  with  her  beautiful  voice. 
Let  us  have  a  scene  from  '  As  You  Like  It.' " 
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THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 


CHAPTEU  Vn. 

PUT   TO   THE   TOUCH. 

Ben  rashed  up  the  narrow  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  while  Millicent 
sat  lietening  with  her  heart  beating  against  her  breast.  If  he  had  known 
the  flatter  it  was  making,  how  glad,  how  hopeful,  how  proud  the  poor 
young  fool  would  have  been  !  And  it  was  all  for  him.  A  sudden 
bush  fell  upon  him  as  he  went  in  at  the  sacred  door.  Such  a  privilege 
bad  never  been  accorded  him  before.  He  had  sat  with  Millicent  by 
her  mother's  side ;  he  had  spoken  to  her  even  while  Mrs.  Tracy 
went  about  from  one  occupation  to  another,  leaving  them  virtually 
alone  ;  but  to  have  her  all  to  himself  for, — ^how  long  ? — a  year, — half 
an  hour, — ^a  splendid  moment  detached  from  ordinary  calculations  of 
time !  His  eagerness  died  into  the  stillness  of  passion  as  he  went  in. 
She  did  not  get  up  from  her  seat,  but  greeted  him  with  a  little  touch 
of  her  lovely  hand,  with  a  subdued  gracious  smile.  If  it  could  be 
possible  that  she  was  a  little  moved  by  it, — a  little  breathless,  too  I 
He  came  and  sat  down  opposite  the  window,  as  near  her  as  he  dared ; — 
his  eyes  now  shining,  poor  fellow !  and  great  waves  of  colour  passing 
over  his  face. 

''Tour  mother  said  I  might  come,"  he  faltered,  with  the  very 
imbecility  of  blessedness.  And  Millicent  nodded  her  beautiful  head 
kindly  at  him  again. 

''  Mamma  thought  I  would  be  lonely,"  she  said.  ''  Poor  dear 
mamma !  she  thinks  too  much  of  me." 

**  That  is  not  possible,"  said  Ben.  '<  And, — how  could  she  think 
of  anything  else  ?  Ah,  if  you  would  but  let  me  try  to  amuse  you  a 
little  1  You  are  so  young, — so — ;  I  envy  your  brother,"  said  the 
lover,  growing  red,  ''  when  I  see  how  you  give  him  all  your  thoughts." 

"  Not  all,"  said  Millicent,  "  oh,  indeed,  not  all !     Poor  Fitzgerald  t 
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But  we  have  so  many  things  to  think  of.  There  is  no  more  amuse- 
ment for  poor  mamma  and  me.** 

**  Amusement  is  a  poor  sort  of  thing,"  said  Ben.  **  You  don't 
think  I  meant  balls  and  operas  ?  I  am  not  such  a  wretched  fellow 
as  that.     What  I  meant  was,  if, — if  you  would  but  try  to  look  ronnd 

you,    and   see  that   there   are  others  in   the   world, "  here  he 

made  a  pause,  half  out  of  awe  of  the  words  that  were  on  his  lips, 
half  with  a  lover's  device  to  fix  her  attention  upon  them,  half  be- 
cause of  the  grasp  of  passion  upon  himself  which  impeded  his  brcatli- 
ing  and  his  voice, — **  who  love  you,"  said  Ben  at  last,  abruptly,  "  as 
well, — ten  thousand  times  better  than  any  brother  in  the  world." 

He  was  not  thinking  of  Hamlet, — but  passion  is  something  like 
genius,  and  finds  a  similar  expression  now  and  then  in  very  absence 
of  all  thought. 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Renton,"  said  Millicent,  "  you  must  not  say  those  sort 
of  things  to  me.  Poor,  dear  Fitzgerald  was  not  so  very  fond  of  me. 
Some  women  get  loved  like  that,  but  I  don't  think  I  am  one  of  tkem. 
Hush  now !  If  you  are  going  to  speak  nonsense  I  must  send  yon 
away." 

"  It  is  no  nonsense,"  said  Ben.  **  If  you  oould  but  have  8e«i  my 
heart  all  the  time  I  have  been  here  !  It  has  had  no  thought  bat  one. 
I  know  I  am  a  fool  to  say  so, — ^if  I  were  a  prince  instead  of  a  disin- 
herited knight " 

'^  Disinherited  ?  "  said  Millicent,  losing  in  a  moment  the  soft  droop 
of  her  band,  the  soft  fall  of  her  eyelids,— all  those  tender  indieatioos 
of  a  modest  emotion, — ^sitting  bolt  upright  and  looking  him  stni^ 
in  the  face.     '^  Mr.  Renton,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  suddenness  of  the  change  gave  him  a  certain  thrill.  He  did 
not  understand  it,  nor  had  he  time  at  such  a  momefit  to  pause  and 
ask  himself  what  it  meant.  He  felt  the  jar  all  over  him,  but  went  cm 
all  the  same.  *'Ye8, 1  am  disinherited,"  he  said,  leaning  over  h^, 
meeting  her  startled  glance  with  eyes  full  of  such  a  real  and  fiery 
glow  of  passion  as  struck  her  dumb.  <'  If  it  had  not  been  so,  codd  I 
have  borne  to  keep  silent  all  this  time  and  never  say  a  word  to  ycm? 
I  am  a  wretch  to  say  anything  now.  I  have  been  a  fool  to  come  here. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  no  right  to  any  answer.  I  have  nothing. 
— ^nothing  to  offer.  But,  Millicent,  let  me  tell  you, — don't  deny  me 
that, — ^this  once  ! " 

**Mr.  Renton,"  said  Millicent,  **  I  do  not  know  what  yon  have  to 
tell  me.     It  is  so  strange,  all  this.     And  I  have  been  thinking  all  the 

lime  you  were Never  mind  speaking  to  me  about  myself;  tiiai 

does  not  interest  me.     Tell  me  about  this." 

''  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  said  Ben,  *'  and  then  you  wiU  give  me 
my  sentence,-— death  or  life, — that  is  what  it  will  be.  Don't  take  np 
your  worii.  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  calm,  you  women  1  Caimot  yoa 
see  what  it  is  to  me ; — death  or  life  ?  " 
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MjDicent  looked  up  at  him,  dropping  her  work  hesitatingly  on  her 
knee«  When  he  met  that  glance,  the  blue  eyes  looked  so  wondering, 
80  wistful,  so  innocent,  that  poor  Ben  in  his  madness  got  down  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  the  hand  that  lay  in  her  lap  and  the  muslin  that 
surrounded  it,  and  cried  out,  with  a  kind  of  sweet  heart-break ; — 
"  Yes,  it  is  right  you  should  be  calm ;  I  love  you  best  so.  For  me, 
the  earth  and  the  passions ;  for  you,  heaven.  I  agree, — ^that  is  what 
God  must  have  meant." 

With  a  deeper  wonder  still, — a  real  wonder, — that  made  her  face 
angelic,  JliCllicent  listened,  and  felt  the  hot  lips  touch  her  hand.  What 
did  the  madman  mean  ?  What  was  he  agreeing  to  and  approving  ? 
Had  he  found  her  out  ?  Was  he  mocking  her?  She  was  so  bewildered 
that  she  said  nothing ;  and  she  was  touched,  too,  at  her  heart.  She 
had  an  impulse  to  lay  her  other  hand  on  his  head,  and  smooth  down 
the  curls  upon  it  with  a  touch  of  natural  kindness  and  pity.  Poor 
boy  I  whose  head  was  all  running  on  wild  nonsense,  and  who  could 
not  understand  the  nature  of  her  thoughts.  ''  Mr.  Benton,'*  she  said, 
with  a  little  tremble  in  her  voice,  which  was  not  affected, — "  I  am 
abne.  Whatever  you  have  to  say  to  me  it  must  not  be  said  in  this 
way." 

He  rose  up  abashed  and  penitent,  poor  fellow,  feeling  the  serene, 
fair  creature  worlds  above  him ;  and  yet  taking  courage  because  of 
that  little  shake  in  her  voice.  ''  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  with  broken 
words, — "I  did  not  know  any  better.  I  thought  on  my  knees  was 
the  most  natural  way.  But  I  see.  A  man  goes  on  his  knees  to  the 
wcanaxi  that  loves  him ;  but  I        only  love  you." 

And  then  he  stood  away  from  her  and  gazed  at  her,  looking  down 
from  his  height  on  her  low  seat,  her  drooping  head,  with  such 
hmnility  and  splendour  of  devotion,  that  poor  Millicent  was  dazzled. 
Men  had  told  her  this  same  thing  before,  hot  never  in  this  way.  Some- 
how it  made  her  shrink  a  little,  and  feel  a  certain  shame.  Not  good 
enough  to  go  on  his  knees  to  her,  he  thought ; — and  yet,  oh,  so  much 
moire  innocent,  so  much  purer  and  better  than  she !  Such  an  extra- 
ordiiuay  scene  had  never  occurred  to  her  before ;  and  in  face  of  the 
nnknoFwn  being  standing  before  her,  all  her  experience  failed,  and  she 
could  not  tell  whai  to  do.  '<  Don't  speak  like  that,"  she  said,  half 
peevishly,  in  her  disccHnfiture.  '*  I  am  not  a  queen,  nor  Una,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind ;  and  you  are  not  King  Arthur,  that  I  know  of. 
Gome  and  sit  down  by  me  as  you  were  before,  and  tell  me  about 
yourself.  That  is  much  more  interesting.  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
difdnberited.     Come  and  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

After  a  moment  Ben  obeyed.  He  was  nearer  to  her  so ;  and  she 
Bst  ^d  gazed  up  at  him,  with  heartfelt  interest,  which  made  him 
flush  all  over  with  a  warm  thrill  of  happiness.  She  gave. all  her 
attflotion  to  his  stoiy.  He  told  her  everything,  watching  the  fluctua- 
tkoos,  the  flhadtti  of  suzpxise,  of  sympathy,  of  something  else  which 
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lie  could  not  divine,  on  her  face.  Once  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  momentary  compassionate  impulse.  She  was  deeply  interested; 
there  was  no  fiction  in  that.  She  was  still  more  deeply  disappointed, 
— sorry  for  herself,  sorry  for  him.  And  Ben  thought  it  was  all  for  him. 
When  she  took  her  hand  hack  again,  away  from  him,  and  sighed,  and 
suffered  the  cloud  to  fall  over  her  face,  his  heart  began  to  ache  for 
her ;  for  her,  not  for  himself.  Ho  had  roused  her  sympathy  too  far ; 
— he  had  given  her  pain. 

"  Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me,''  he  said,  with  his  lip  quivering,  **  or 
you  will  make  me  too  happy.  What  do  I  mind  if  you  care  ?  I  am 
young  enough  to  make  a  way  for  myself, — and,  MiUicent,  for  you 

too, — if "  cried  the  young  man,  drawing  closer  to  her.     What 

could  she  do  with  such  a  passionate  suitor?  Perhaps  she  was 
not  so  sensitive  to  avoid  the  touch,  the  close  approach,  the  almost 
embrace  of  the  man  she  could  not  accept,  as  a  more  innocent  girl 
would  have  been ;  though,  indeed,  there  was  not  a  touch  of  the 
wanton  in  her,  poor  girl !  She  was  an  adventuress  and  mercenary ; 
— that  was  all. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Renton,  don't  speak  so ! "  she  said,  "  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying.  Though  I  am  a  woman  I  know  the  world 
better  than  you  do.  It  is  very,  very  hard  to  make  your  way.  Look 
at  poor  Fitzgerald.  And  when  you  have  tied  a  burden  round 
your  neck  to  begin  with  I  Ah,  no ;  you  must  not  talk  of  this  any 
more." 

'<  Burden  !  *'  cried  Ben,  all  glowing  and  brightening.  *'  I  like  that! 
Divine  cordial  you  mean ; — elixir  of  life,  to  make  a  man  twice  as 
strong,  twice  as  able.  Ah,  look  here,  Millicent — you  said  round  my 
neck!" 

''I  said  nonsense,"  she  said,  withdrawing  from  him;  **and  so  do 
you.  Double  nonsense, — folly !  What  could  we  two  do  together? 
I  did  not  know  about  this,  or  that  your  father  was  dead,  or  anything. 
Don't  look  so  wondering  at  me.  What  had  I  do  with  it?  Mr. 
Renton,  I  have  not  been  brought  up  rich  like  you.  I  know  what  tt0 
world  is,  and  bitter,  bitter  poverty.  Oh,  how  bitter  it  is  I  Yoa  an 
pla3dng  at  being  poor;  but  if  you  should  ever  be  pat  to  mh 
shiilB  as  some  people  are  ;^if  you  should  h:ivi^  to  fly  (unl  bidir  jnu/' 
aelf  for  the  want  of  a  tittle  money; — if  you  had  to  live  hard,  lUid  N 

shabby,  and  not  very  honest -~    Oh.  don't  sptmk  to  mo ! ''  cuiid 

Millicent,  turning  away  from  him,  and  bursting  into  unooalfiiJlftUA 
tears.     Bhe  was  angry,  and  her  heiirt  wils  sore ;  nha  had  ^ermcNl  fO 
noar  comfort,  and   proitperity,  and  happiness*     ^'  Kv^en  1  eould  h$i^ 
bi^en  fond  of  himt'*  itho  said  to  horKolf,  bittorly.     Anil  now  lit  iVcU  i 
telt  ber  euluily  that  bo  M'a»  disinherltad  \  Bneh  m  diBappoltiliDAiit  vl0  \ 
Miioh  n  doUcious  fen«e  of  S(«€urity  was  more  Ihui  Mt]lio«sl«oiiU  bitf«^ 
Bliti  eotild  govern  hamolf,  m  u  lufin  guides  a  horsB^  wluii  ^Hm 
bat  when  she  did  not  cbooeci  her  self-abaudomnvfil 
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Since  he  was  to  be  good  for  nothing  to  her,  she  cared  no  longer  for 
what  Ben  Benton  might  think.  She  thrust  her  pretty  shoulders  up, 
and  turned  from  him  and  cried.  She  was  sick  with  disappointment. 
And  it  was  her  way  not  to  care  for  appearances  except  when  they 
were  of  use,  which  they  could  no  longer  be  here. 

As  for  Ben,  he  sat  looking  on  with  a  consternation  and  amazement 
not  to  be  described.  He  grew  sick,  too,  and  faint,  and  giddy  with  the 
great  downfall.  But  he  was  no  more  able  to  understand  her  now 
than  she  had  been  to  understand  him  a  little  while  before.  For  some 
minutes  he  only  gazed  at  her,  his  own  eyes  brimming  over  with 
remorse, — for  was  it  not  he  who  had  driven  her  to  tears  ?  And  he  felt 
for  her  the  tenderest  longing  and  pity.  He  wanted  to  take  her  into 
his  arms  to  comfort  her ;  and  would  not,  being  too  reverent  to  take 
such  advantage  of  her  distress.  But  he  could  not  sit  still  and  look 
on.  He  got  up  and  went  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  shaking 
the  whole  house  with  his  agitated  steps.  Then  he  came  and  knelt 
down  before  her,  and  touched  softly  the  hands  that  covered  her  face. 

"  Oh,  Millicent,*'  he  cried,  ^*  don't  break  my  heart !  I  would  rather 
have  died  than  deceived  you.  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  Tell 
me  what  I  can  do.  I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  you  please. 
It  cannot  be  you  who  are  poor.  You  ought  to  have  everything. 
Oh,  Millicent,  say  one  word  to  me  if  you  do  not  mean  to  break  my 
heart!" 

"It  would  do  no  good  if  I  were  to  speak,"  sobbed  Millicent.  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  Go  away,  and  never  mind, — that  is  the 
best" 

"  But  I  will  mind ;  and  I  cannot  go  away,"  said  Ben ;  and  he  drew 
one  of  her  hands  from  her  flushed  cheek,  and  held  it  fast.  He  **made 
her  do  it."  That  was  what  she  said  to  herself  years  after  when  the 
remembrance  would  rankle  in  her  mind.  He  made  her  do  it.  He 
held  her  hand  close  in  his,  and  drew  from  her  the  stor}'  of  all  her  woes : 
their  debts,  their  destitution  ;  her  mother's  health,  which  was  failing, 
the  baths  in  Germany  which  she  was  ordered,  but  could  not  get  to, — 
all  the  miserable  story.  She  poured  it  out  to  Ben  as  she  never  would 
have  done  had  he  been  her  accepted  lover, — mingling  the  narrative 
with  tears,  with  broken  sobs,  with  entreaties  to  him  not  to  make  her 
say  more.  And  all  the  time  her  hand  was  in  his, — soft,  and  warm, 
and  trembling ; — ^her  eyes  now  raised  to  him  with  pitiful  looks,  now 
sinking  in  shame  and  distress.  And  there  was  nobody  near  to 
interfere  in  this  humiliating  scene.  Even  the  mother,  who  was  linger- 
ing intentionally  along  the  streets  to  give  full  time  for  the  explanation, 
would  have  shrunk  with  a  pang  of  pride  and  horror  from  such  a  revela- 
tion as  this.  But  the  two  were  alone,  and  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
Bon  himself  sat  by  Millicent's  side  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  tenderness 
and  pity.  If  he  could  but  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
a;way, — ^away  from  the  suffering,  the  trouble,  the  shame  !    Yes,  ho  felt 
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there  waa  shame  in  it, — confusedly,  painfully,  with  a  bunung  red  on 
his  check, — and  yet  was  intoxicated  and  overwhelmed  by  her  touch, 
by  her  look,  by  the  love  he  had  for  her.  They  sat  together  as  in  a 
trance, — ^passion,  tenderness,  trickery,  mean  hopes  and  great,  shame 
and  pride  and  dear  love,  all  mingling  together.  Such  a  story  to  be 
linked  on  to  a  love-tale  ! — such  a  love,  veiling  its  face  with  its  wings, 
loving  the  deeper  to  hide  the  shame  1 

When  Mrs.  Tracy  returned,  with  a  very  audible  knock  at  the  door, 
Ben  rose  and  tore  himself  away,  his  heart,  and  even  his  bodilyfirame, 
all  thrilling  and  tingling  with  the  excitement  through  which  he  had 
passed.  She  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  stairs  than  he  seized  his  hat 
and  tore  out,  jumping  into  the  first  hansom  he  encountered,  with 
the  instinct  of  old  times,  and  dashing  down  to  the  far-off  City, — ^blocked 
up  as  ever  in  all  its  thoroughfares  where  men  in  haste  would  pass. 
It  was  not  too  late  to  find  his  father's  agent  in  one  of  the  mean  alleys 
about  Cheapside,  who  would  pay  him  his  allowance.  It  was  just  the 
time  for  it,  by  good  luck.  And  then  he  rushed  off  to  Christie's,  and 
had  an  earnest  conversation  about  the  buhl  and  the  china  which 
were  not  yet  sold.  He  took  no  time  to  consider  anything ; — such  a 
state  of  affairs  could  not,  must  not  last  a  day.  This  was  what  he  was 
saying  to  himself  over  and  over.  It  must  not  last.  He  had  no  room 
for  more  than  that  thought. 

When  Mrs.  Tracy  entered  the  drawing-room  she  found  her 
daughter  lying  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  handkerchief  pressed  to 
her  eyes.  Millicent  let  her  approach  without  uncovering  her  fi^ce,  or 
taking  any  notice,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  grew  into  alarm  as 
she  drew  near.  She  had  said,  "  Well  ?"  with  expectation  and  interest 
as  she  came  in,  feeling  very  sure  of  the  tale  there  most  be  to  tdL 
But  as  she  came  nearer  and  saw  liiat  Millicent  did  not  more,  Mn. 
Tracy  got  very  much  frightened.  '^Good  heavens,  MilHeent!  do 
you  mean  to  say  it  has  come  to  notiiing  ?  "  she  cried  sharply,  witk 
keen  anxiety.  But  Millicent  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  answvr. 
She  had  been  shaken  by  this  totally  unexpected,  unlikely  soit  of 
interview.  It  had  gone  to  her  heart;  though  she  had  not  been  yvif 
sure  whether  she  had  a  heart ;  and  she  did  not  know  now  how  to  wSr 
plain,  or  what  to  say. 

<<  Has  it  come  to  nothmg  ?  '*  Mrs.  Tracy  repeated,  coming  «p  Mi 
shaking  her  daughter  by  the  shoulder.  '*H3Iicentf  un  aol  ym 
ashamed  of  yourself  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  f  f 
only  just  left  you,  for  I  heard  him  rush  down-staira.** 

'<  It  has  come  to  a  great  deal,'*  said  IfflHcent,  uno 
and  tear-stained  cheeks.     "Don't  worry  me,  TOaiimm.    I^ 
everything  if  you  will  but  let  me  alone." 

"  Everything !  "  said  Mrs.  Tracy  in  an  exmtc 

'^Yes,  everything;   but  it  is  noflungy"  aw 
**  Tou  must  not  give  yomneif  any  hopes*  B  ii  i 
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come  to  more ;  but  yon  shall  not  say  a  word/*  she  added,  with  in- 
dignation. **  I  tell  you  I  am  fond  of  him.  I  will  not  have  anything 
said.     He  is  too  good  for  you  or  me." 

"  It  will  never  come  to  more !  *'  echoed  Mrs.  Tracy,  holding  up  her 
hands  in  amaze  and  appeal  to  heaven.  '*  And  she  dares  to  look  me  in 
the  face  and  say  so  !  Six  months  lost, — and  rent,  and  firing,  and  the 
bills !  "  cried  the  injured  mother.  Then  she  threw  herself  down  in  a 
chair,  and  moaned,  and  rocked  herself.  "  K  it  is  to  oome  to  nothing !  ** 
she  said.  "  Oh,  you  ungrateful,  unkind  girl  I  oh,  my  poor  iltzgerald  t 
— ^perhaps  you'VL  tell  me  what  we  are  to  do." 

A  little  pause  ensued.  The  disappointment  was  too  sharp  and 
bitter  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  politeness,  and  Millicent  was 
not  prepared  to  enter  into  full  explanations.  While  Mrs.  Tracy 
vented  her  disappointment  in  reproaches,  her  daughter  sat  flushed, 
tearful,  motionless,  dreaming  over  the  scene  that  had  passed,  wondering 
within  herself  whether  anything  could,  an3rthing  would  come  of  it 
after  all, — neither  hearing  nor  listening  to  her  mother, — half-ashamed 
of  herself,  and  yet  not  come  to  an  end  of  expectation  still.  "  He  will 
do  something,  whatever  it  is,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  It  has  not  ended 
here." 

"  I  never  would  have  stayed  on  in  these  dear  lodgings,"  Mrs.  Tracy 
went  on  ;  *'  never,  but  for  this ;  you  know  I  wouldn't.  It  was  only 
to  have  been  for  a  week  or  two  when  we  came.  Oh,  the  money  you 
have  cost  me, — you  and  your  nonsense !  And  now  nothing  is  to 
come  of  it !  Am  I  never  to  be  the  better  of  my  children, — I  that  have 
done  so  much  for  them  ?  To  waste  all  my  life  and  my  means,  and 
everything ;  and  nothing  to  come  of  it !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  you  are  a 
beautiful  manager !    And  six  months  lost  for  this ! " 

"  Manmm,  you  need  not  be  so  violent,"  said  Millicent.  "  It  is 
not  my  fault.  Bo  you  think  I  am  not  as  disappointed  as  you  can 
be  ?  And  some  good  may  come  of  it,  though  not  what  we  tiiought. 
He  will  make  it  up  to  you  somehow.  For  my  part  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that.'' 

"  What  is  it  you  have  no  doubt  of  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  You  are 
more  and  more  a  mystery  to  me.  Grood  gracious,  Millicent!  yon 
make  me  think  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  him, — or, — some  folly ! 
But  you  must  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  people  who  can  affcM'd  it. 
We  must  have  some  prospect  for  the  future, — or, — ^we  must  leave 
this." 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  only  just  leave  me  alone, — ^I  can't  talk,"  she 
«ud,  fretfully ;  but  then  added,  with  an  effort,  "  It  is  not  his  fault, 
poor  fellmv !  He  is  disinherited.  Could  he  help  that  ?  It  was  we 
who  were  the  fools  to  think  he  would  come  to  this  pc^y  place  all 
for  me." 

Mrs.  Tracy  swelled  to  such  heights  of  moral  indignation  as  would 
have  annihilated  Ben  had  he  been  present,  when  she  heard  this. 
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**  Disinherited !  **  she  cried.  '*  Millicent,  yon  may  say  what  yon  like, 
but  it  is  nothing  less  than  swindling.  Good  heavens,  to  think  of  rack 
a  thing !  Disinherited  1  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  it  is  a  man  without 
a  penny  that  one  has  been  paying  sach  attention  to  ?  Oh,  what  a 
worid  this  is  I  He  might  just  as  well  have  robbed  me  of  fifty  poonds, 
— ^not  that  fifty  pounds  would  pay  the  expense  I  have  been  at.  And 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ! "  she  cried,  getting  up  with  sudden 
passion.  If  there  had  been  anyone  below  to  hear  how  her  foot 
thrilled  across  the  echoing  floor,  she  might  even  now  have  restrained 
herself.     But  she  knew  that  nobody  was  below. 

'*  I  believe  it,"  said  Millicent,  rousing  up.  **  He  was  too  rauck  in 
earnest,  poor  boy !  He  wanted  to  work  for  me,  and  all  kinds  of 
nonsense.  And  it  would  be  better  to  have  him  to  work  for  me,**  she 
added,  half-tenderly,  half-defiant,  *<  though  he  has  not  a  penny,  than 
be  worried  and  bullied  like  this  every  day  of  one's  Ufe." 

*^  Are  you  mad  ?  "  cried  her  mother,  stopping  suddenly,  appalled  by 
the  words.  "You  are  in  love  with  him,  you  wicked  girl!  You 
are  in  a  plot  with  this  beggar  against  me." 

"  He  shall  not  be  called  a  beggar ! "  cried  Millicent,  "  so  long  as  I 
am  here  to  speak  for  him.   It  is  we  who  are  beggars,  not  Ben  Benton." 

"  You  are  in  love  with  him !  '*  cried  Mrs.  Tracy,  almost  with  a 
scream  of  scorn.  The  accusation  was  such  that  Millicent  shrank 
before  it  for  the  moment,  but  she  did  not  give  way. 

"I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  in  love  with  anybody  again?"  she 
said;  and  then  a  sigh  burst  from  her  unawares.  "Poor  feUow! 
poor  boy  I     He  is  so  good,  and  he  will  never  forget  me ! " 

"  If  he  had  really  cared  a  straw  for  you  he  would  never  have  come 
here!"  cried  Mrs.  Tracy.  "Love! — call  that  love!  for  a  man 
without  a  penny !  I  call  it  pure  selfishness.  But  he  shall  never  come 
near  you  again, — ^never.  Oh,  what  am  I  to  do  ? — ^where  am  I  to  take 
you  ?     We  cannot  stay  hero." 

"  We  are  going  to  Wiesbaden,  for  your  health,"  said  Millicent.  It 
came  upon  her  all  at  once  that  she  had  told  him  so,  making  use, 
involuntarily,  of  her  mother's  suggestion.  "Wait,  and  see  what 
comes  of  it,"  she  added,  with  oracular  meaning,  which  she  did  not 
herself  understand.  And  after  a  while  Mrs.  Tracy's  passion  sank 
into  quiet  too.  When  people  live  from  day  to  day  without  any 
power  of  arranging  matters  beforehand,  and  specially  when  they  live 
upon  their  wits,  trusting  to  the  scheme  of  the  minute  for  such 
comforts  as  it  can  secure,  they  have  to  believe  in  chances  good  and 
evil.  Something  might  come  of  it.  Somehow,  at  the  last  moment, 
matters  might  mend.  She  sat  down  with  that  power  of  abstracting 
herself  from  her  anxiety  which  is  given  to  the  mind  of  the  adven- 
turer, and  recovered  her  breath,  and  took  her  cup  of  tea.  She  had 
scarcely  finished  that  refreshment  when  the  maid  knocked  at  the 
irawing-room  door   with  Ben's  letter.      Mrs.   Tracy  flew  at  her 
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daughter  as  thongh  she  would  have  torn  the  meaning  oat  of  the 
paper,  which  Millicent  opened  with  the  slowness  of  agitation ;  bnt 
she  had  to  wait  all  the  same  while  it  was  gone  over  twice,  every 
word ;  the  very  enclosures  in  it, — and  it  was  very  evident  that  there 
were  enclosures, — were  hidden  in  Millicent's  clenched  hand  from  her 
mother's  eyes.  She  was  wilfully  cruel  in  her  self-humiliation.  And 
yet  it  was  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  not  Millicent,  who  answered  the  letter 
which  poor  Ben  had  written,  as  it  were,  with  his  heart's  blood. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
MBS.  Tracy's  i.  o.  u. 
Mrs.  Tract's  answer  to  Ben's  letter  was  as  follows  :— 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Benton, 

''  Millicent  has  placed  your  most  kind  and  generous  letter 
in  my  hands.  It  is  ever3rthing  I  have  said,  but  it  is  a  very  extraordi- 
nary letter  as  well ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  creature  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  world  to  answer  it.  It  takes  all  my  judgment, 
— and  I  have  passed  through  a  good  deal, — to  decide  how  to  do  it.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  hurt  your  feelings,  dear  Mr.  Benton,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  pride,  and 
decline  your  most  kind  little  loan,  would  be  to  hurt  your  feelings. 
Therefore  I  make  the  sacrifice  of  my  own.  I  don't  replace  your  notes 
in  this,  as  pride  tempts  me  to  do.     I  keep  them  for  your  sake. 

"And,  besides, — ^why  should  I  hesitate  to  confess  it  ? — we  are  poor. 
I  cannot  do  for  Millicent, — I  cannot  do  for  myself,  though  that 
matters  less, — what  I  would.  I  don't  know  how  far  my  poor  child 
went  iQ  her  confidences  to  you  to-day.  She  was  agitated, — and  she  is 
still  agitated, — though  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  her.  She  is 
much  affected  b}*  your  sympathy  and  generosity ;  and  yet,  with  the 
shrinking  delicacy  which  characterises  her,  she  cannot  forgive  herself 
for  telling  you.  *  I  could  not  help  it,  mamma, — ^he  was  so  feeling,* 
my  poor  darling  says  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  God  bless  you, 
dear  Mr.  Benton  1  With  this  timely  aid,  which  I  accept  as  a  loan, 
my  Millicent's  poor  mother  may  still  be  spared  to  watch  over  her 
child.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  go,  and  I  tried  to 
hide  from  my  pet  the  urging  of  my  physicians.  Now  it  is  all  clear 
before  us.  I  enclose  a  memorandum  for  the  amount  at  five  per  cent, 
interest ;  but  what  interest  can  ever  repay  the  kind  consideration,  the 
ready  thonghtfnlness  ?  I  can  never  forget  it,  and  neither  cau 
Millicent.  When  I  say  that  we  shall  leave  almost  immediately,  I  but 
say  that  we  are  carrying  out  your  intention.  We  shaU  miss  you  in 
that  strange  land.  How  sweet  if  we  could  hope  to  meet  our  bene- 
factor among  ha  gay  groups !     Millicent  tells  me  something  about 
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yonr  circumstances,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  believe.  But  if  it 
should  be  true,  dear  Mr.  Benton,  Y^ovr  sweet  it  will  be  to  your  nnnd 
to  feel  that  your  little  savings,  if  diverted  from  their  original  inten- 
tion, will  yet  go  to  carry  out  one  of  the  most  sacred  offices  of  Chiis- 
tianity, — to  save  a  mother,  the  sole  guide  and  protector  of  her  inno- 
cence, to  her  only  child  ! 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Renton,  with  the  sineerest  kind  regnrd* 
and  good  wishes, 

**  Yours  obliged  and  most  truly, 

"  Mabia  Tracy." 

**  Will  that  do  ?  "  she  said,  thrusting  the  paper  across  the  table  to 
Millicent,  who  sat  looking  on.  Her  mother's  style  of  letter-writbg 
was  very  well  known  to  her;  but  her  heart  was  beating  a  little 
quicker  than  usual,  and  it  was  not  without  excitement  that  she  took 
it  up.  Altogether,  the  day  had  been  a  strange  one  for  her.  It  had 
brought  her  in  contact  with  genuine,  real  passion;  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  rare,  almost  unknown  thing  to  her, — a  man,  with  all  the 
instincts  of  power,  unconscious  of  those  restraints  which  make  I  dare 
not  wait  upon  I  would.  There  is  something  in  wealth  which  now  and 
then  confers  a  certain  moral  power  and  unthought-of  force  and  energy. 
Millicent's  friends  and  lovers  had  been  hitherto  of  a  class  quite  different 
from  Ben.  They  had  been  men  to  whom  appearance  was  more  than 
reality, — ^who  were  accustomed  to  look  richer  than  they  were,  and  to 
own  the  restrictions  of  small  means, — men  who  could  not,  had  Aer 
Avished  it,  have  cut  a  way  for  her  through  a  difficulty,  as  Ben  did  irith 
sudden  flash  of  purpose.  In  fact,  he  was  poorer  than  any  of  the  half- 
bred  men  to  whom  Mrs.  Tracy  had  all  but  offered  her  daughter;  but 
the  habit  of  hesitation  or  considering  possibilities  had  not  yet  eome 
upon  him.  Simply,  he  had  not  been  able  to  bear  the  thon^t  of  want 
or  difficulty  or  pain  for  her,  and  had  rushed  at  the  maUer  witbont  a 
moment's  pause,  or  any  consideration  but  that  of  doing  her  service. 
It  was  quite  new  to  Millicent.  It  dazzled  her  inu^^ination  more  a 
long  way  than  it  touched  her  heart.  She  was  not  grateful  to  epe^ 
of,  but  she  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  man  to  "vdiom  a  htuidred 
pounds, — that  mighty  object  of  thought  to  herself  and  everybo^  she 
had  ever  known, — was  no  more  than  a  bouquet  or  a  pair  of  {^es. 
She  was  not,  even  at  that  moment,  ashamed  of  having  all  but  asked, 
or  of  receiving,  his  help.  She  was  only  dazzled  by  tlio  magnifieeBef. 
the  sudden  lavish  zeal  and  ser\-ice  of  her  lover.  She  read  her 
mother's  letter  slowly  and  critically.  **  As  if  he  wanted  to  be  p«d 
back,  or  have  interest  at  five  per  cent.  1  *'  she  said.  TlkJ  motbcr's 
were  very  different  thoughts. 

**  It  looks  better,"  she  said.  "  And  if  we  over  are  able  to  pay  him 
back,  IGllicent, — besides,  it  is  putting  it  in  a  business  way.  Every 
man  likes  to  see  things  put  in  a  business  way;  thon^  this  is  «iiei  a 
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yooDg  fool "  said  Mrs.  Tracy.     "  I  never  met  with  such  a  fool  in 

all  my  life.** 

**  He  is  not  a  fool,'*  said  Millieent,  angrily.  "  It  is  the  way  ho  has 
been  brought  up.  He  has  not  been  taught  to  consider  money  as  we 
have.  Oh,  me  I  should  we  all  be  like  that  if  we  were  all  rich  ?  **  sh« 
a^ed  herself  with  a  little  thrill  of  wonder.  Mrs.  Tracy  smiled 
grimly  as  she  put  poor  Ben*s  bank-notes, — everything  the  foolish 
youth  had  possessed  in  the  world, — into  an  old  pocket-book,  which 
she  took  out  of  her  desk. 

"No,  indeed,'*  she  said,  "not  such  fools  as  to  give  up  solid  good 
for  nonsense.  Why,  only  fancy  what  he  might  have  had  for  his 
hundred  pounds !  He  might  have  gone  to  Homburg  himself,  and  got 
a  great  deal  of  amusement  out  of  it.  He  might  have  gone  to  Switzer- 
land. With  all  his  friends  and  good  introductions,  he  might  have 
got  through  the  season  with  it,** — this  was  all  Mrs.  Tracy  knew, — 
"with  his  club  and  dining  out,  and  so  forth.  And  because  you  cry  a 
little  he  gives  it  to  you!  No,  if  I  were  made  of  money,  I  never 
could  be  so  foolish  as  that." 

"Nobody  ever  minded  my  crying  much  before,"  said  Millieent, 
with  a  touch  of  sullenness ;  and  then  she  threw  the  letter  on  the 
table.  "  Certainly,"  she  said,  "  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  high  price  for 
that." 

**  I  accept  it  as  a  loan,*'  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  wrapping  herself  once 
more  in  the  appearances  she  loved.  "  Of  course  I  should  never  think 
of  taking  money  from  Mr.  Benton  in  my  other  way.  And  I  wish 
you  would  see  to  your  packing  at  once.  We  never  had  such  a  chance 
before.  Oh,  Millieent,  if  you  don*t  make  something  of  it  this  time, 
how  can  I  ever  have  any  heart  again  ?  There  are  all  sorts  of  people 
at  Homburg ;  and  you  look  very  nice  in  your  mourning.  One  does 
when  <me  has  a  nice  eomplexion.  What  will  become  of  us  if  I  have 
to  bring  you  back  here  again  ?  *' 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  be  brought  back,*^  said  Millieent,  sharply. 
**  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  I  can ; — ^you  may  see  that.  But  fate 
seems  against  me  somehow,**  she  added,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her 
eyes.  "  One  had  every  reason  to  think  it  was  settled  and  done  with 
without  any  more  trouble  ;  and  here  is  tiio  treadmUl  just  beginning 
again.  Yon  are  pleased  because  you  have  got  your  money ;  but  it  is 
hard  upon  me  all  the  same.** 

*'  I  believe  you  are  in  love  witii  Mm,  after  all,"  said  the  mother 
with  profound  scorn.  MiUicent  did  not  make  any  direct  answer ; 
but  riie  turned  away  indignantly,  with  a  frown  on  her  fciee.  In 
tove  with  him ! — ^no,  not  so  foolish  as  that ;  but  still  it  was  hard 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it, — ^never  to  be  any  nearer  Uie  end, — 
jirat  to  have  to  begin  again.  And  when  everything  seemed  so  clear 
and  easy  f  A  hundred  pounds  was  very  nice,  but  it  was  not  equal 
to  Benton  Manor  and  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  everything 
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that  heart  could  desire.  Poor  Millicent  sighed, — she  could  not  help 
it.  And  he  was  so  fond  of  her  too,  poor  fellow  !  It  seemed  hreaking 
faith  with  him  to  take  liis  money  and  go  off  to  Germany  to  many 
somehody  else  upon  tho  strength  of  it.  And  it  was  nice  to  have  him 
always  there, — ^ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to  come  and  worship. 
<'  All  because  I  am  rather  pretty !  '*  Millicent  said  to  herself,  with  that 
half  scorn  with  which  a  woman  recognises  that  it  is  the  least  part  of 
her  that  is  loved.  Her  beauty  was  everything  she  had  in  the  worid, 
and  yet  it  was  a  little  strange  that  that  was  all  Ben  Benton  could 
see  in  her.  Her  transparent  scheming, — ^her  hungry  poverty,— her 
readiness  to  marry  him  or  any  man  who  had  money  enough,  and 
asked  her, — ^that  all  this  should  be  glozed  over  and  hidden  by  a  pair 
of  pretty  eyes !  This  is  a  weakness  of  which  a  great  many  women 
take  advantage,  but  which  always  fills  them  with  a  certain  contempt 
Millicent,  who  might  have  had  something  better  in  her,  and  who  conld 
have  been  fond  of  Ben  had  he  not  been  disinherited,  saw  his  folly 
with  a  half- disdain.  No  woman  would  have  been  such  a  fool  as  that! 
And  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  mother  call  him  a  fooL 

She  got  up  immediately,  however,  to  begin  her  packing ;  and  then 
she  took  into  very  serious  consideration  the  question  whether  a  new 
dress  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  new  campaign, — a  thin 
dress  which  she  could  wear  over  her  old  black  silk,  and  which  woold 
looked  '<  dressed"  at  a  table-d'hote  or  other  public  place.  '<Dont 
you  think  grenadine  would  be  best?  '*  she  asked  her  mother,  anxiously, 
— **  or  perhaps  my  white  with  black  ribbons  ?  "  Whatever  might  be 
her  feelings  towards  Ben  Benton,  it  was  e^ndent  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost. 

'<  It  must  be  black,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  decisively,  '^  when  you  can 
have  so  few  dresses.  White  is  always  the  next  step  to  colours,  and 
we  can't  afford  that, — ^not  to  speak  of  washing.  Block  grenadine 
wears  very  well,  and  looks  very  nice,— ^n  you,  at  least,"  Mrs.  Tracy 
added,  with  a  stifled  sigh.  She  was  too  old  for  grenadine  herself. 
To  play  her  part  aright,  she  wanted  a  rich  black  silk  becoming  her 
years.  But  it  would  make  such  a  hole  in  the  hundred  pounds !  She 
was  compelled  to  give  that  up.  They  spent  the  evening  with  the 
room  littered  all  over  with  *'  things,"  examining  into  their  deficiencies, 
— ^two  warriors  setting  out  for  the  battle,  and  looking  to  all  the 
crevices  of  their  armour.  And  Ben  down-stairs  heard  their  soft, 
womanly  footsteps  thrill  tho  floor  over  his  head,  and  strained  his  ears 
to  catch  every  movement  they  made.  They  seemed  to  have  accepted 
his  offering; — ^what  were  they  going  to  do  with  himself?  He  sat, 
sick  at  heart,  and  listened  while  they  went  to  and  fro  up-stairs  to 
their  sleeping-rooms,  down  again  to  the  drawing-room.  He  had  pat 
his  door  ajar,  and  heard  everything.  Sometimes  her  mother  called 
**  Millicent  I "  from  below ;  sometimes  it  was  the  sweeter  voice  of  the 
daughter  that  replied  ;  and  every  word  rang  through  his  heart,  poor 
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fellow  !  as  he  sat  and  listened.  That  there  was  a  commotion  of  some 
sort  going  on  up-stairs  was  certain ;  and  it  was  he  who  was  the  canse 
of  it ;  and  yet  they  did  not  call  him  to  share  the  excitement.  Or  were 
they,  perhaps,  preparing  to  go  away,  to  punish  him  for  his  presump- 
tion,— to  return  him  his  impudent  gift  of  money,  and  reject  his 
friendship?  Poor  Ben  sat  trembling,  absorbed  in  a  cruel  fever  of 
suspense  all  the  evening.  Perhaps  they  had  meant  him  to  be  so, — 
perhaps  it  was  only  carelessness,  their  own  suspense  being  over ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Tracy's  answer  to  his  letter  was  not  put  into 
Ben's  hands  till  the  movement  up-stairs  was  quieted,  and  the  ladies 
preparing  to  go  to  bed.  Then  Mrs.  Tracy  rang  the  bell.  **  That 
poor  boy  has  not  got  his  answer  yet, — how  careless,  Millicent ! "  she 
baid ;  and  Millicent  half  smiled  as  she  went  and  sought  it  on  the 
writing-table,  underneath  a  heap  of  muslin.  **  It  can't  matter  much," 
she  said,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  graceful  shoulders,  and  yet  gave 
it  with  her  own  hands  to  the  maid.  **  Tell  Mr.  Renton  you  forgot 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy ;  '<it  should  have  gone  to  him  some  time  ago." 
And  this  was  how  the  evening  ended  for  the  adventurers  on  the  eve 
of  their  campaign. 

It  had  been  a  trying  day  for  Millicent.  Thinking  it  over  when 
she  finally  retired  to  the  little  dressing-room  she  occupied,  this  was 
the  conclusion  she  came  to, — a  very  trying  day.  Neither  her  educa- 
tion nor  her  experience,  such  as  it  was,  had  at  all  prepared  her  for 
such  trials.  She  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  young  man  who 
>^a8  to  be  met  with  in  Guildford  Street ;  and  as  she  sat  with  her  hair 
hanging  about  her  shoulders,  in  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  moment  a 
whole  array  rose  up  before  her  of  men  who  had  admired  her,  followed 
her  about,  and  satisfied  her  vanity  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  who 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  Ben  Benton  in  any  particular.  Millicent, 
knowing  no  better,  would  have  married  young  Mr.  Cholmley,  of  the 
firm  of  Cholmley  and  Territ,  if  he  could  have  settled  anything  on  her ; 
or  young  Hurlstone,  the  solicitor,  if  he  had  been  in  better  practice ;  or 
the  engineer,  who  everybody  said  was  likely  to  make  so  much  money, 
bad  he  not  been  so  impudent  about  mothers-in-law,  and  so  determined 
that  Mrs.  Tracy  should  have  nothing  to  do  in  his  house.  She  would 
have  taken  any  of  them,  and  thought  it  her  duty.  She  had  been  even, 
— must  it  be  confessed? — a  quarter  part  engaged  to  all  of  them  before 
their  shortcomings  were  apparent.  And  each  in  succession  was 
eager  to  have  purchased  her  and  her  beauty,  though  they  all  haggled 
about  the  price.  But  to  have  betrayed  her  poverty  to  them,  or  her 
mother's  difficulties,  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  Millicent 
would  have  dreamed  of  doing.  Had  she  done  so  her  lovers  would 
have  regarded  her, — she  knew  it, — with  a  certain  contempt.  Her  beauty 
was  much,  and  that  she  was  an  officer's  daughter,  and  supposed  to 
have  high  connections,  was  much  too,— -enough  to  cover  the  want  of 
fortune  which    she    never  attempted    to    conceal;    but  penniless. 
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struggling  with  poverty,  in  debt — oh,  words  of  fisar! — Miltiiwnt 
would  have  starved  rather  than  have  breathed  such  damning  s^laUes 
in  the  ears  of  Cholmley  or  Hurlstone.  Bat  she  had  told  Ben  alU 
''  as  if  he  were  a  friend,"  she  said  to  herself  in  amazement  And 
Ben,  still  as  if  he  were  a  friend,  had  roshed  forth  and  foimd  whit 
she  wanted,  letting  no  grass  grow  nnder  his  feet.  What  a  ooiioitB, 
bewildering,  nnaccoontable  business  it  was  1  Poor  fellow !  Coold 
he  be  a  fool,  as  Mrs.  Traoy  thought  9  or  was  he  more  infiiiaiked, 
more  wild  about  her  than  any  of  them  had  been  ?  or  was  it  a  neir 
species  she  had  to  deal  with, — a  being  of  a  different  kind  ?  She  me 
so  puzzled  that  she  let  her  hair  stray  all  over  her  shoulders  and  get 
into  hopeless  tangles.  Poor  Ben  !  And  alter  all  it  was  out  of  tiie 
question  that  she  should  marry  him.  This  hundred  pounds  which  be 
had  thrust  upon  her, — and  surely,  surely  if  he  were  not  a  fool  he  snut 
be  a  very  indiscreet,  prodigal  sort  of  young  man,  throwing  his  maosj 
about  in  such  a  wild  way, — must  be  the  end,  as  it  was  the  begimung, 
of  anything  between  them.  It  was  very  hard,  Millicent  thought ;  bat 
for  that  horrid  old  Mr.  Benton  and  his  ridiculous  wiU«  instead  of 
setting  out  on  her  adventures  to  Homburg,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
somebody  to  marry  her,  she  might  have  had  Ben  and  the  Manor  and 
excellent  settlements,  and  no  more  trouble.  Old  men  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  so  wicked,  she  said  to  herself.  She  would  have  made 
Ben  a  very  good  wife ;  she  would  even  have  grown  fond  of  him.  A 
sigh  trembled  out  of  Millioent's  rose  lips  as  these  thoughts  filled  her 
soul.  What  a  hair's  breadth  it  was  that  divided  this  shifty,  tridgr, 
sordid  life,  with  its  most  miserable  aim,  from  an  existence  so  difiKareni! 
Berkeley  Square, — ^that  was,  alas  !  the  foremost  thing  in  herthonghiB. 
Her  mind  strayed  off  to  caress  the  idea  for  a  moment.  She  saw  her- 
self in  the  great  old-fashioned,  splendid  rooms, — ^endid  to  Mn. 
Tracy's  daughter,  and  not  old-fashioned,  you  may  be  sure  of  tbit, 
from  the  moment  Mrs.  Benedict  Benton  had  got  possession  of  thenu 
She  saw  herself  getting  into  her  carriage  at  the  door,  with  sn^ 
horses,  such  footmen,  such  a  glimmer  and  sheen  of  luxury,  and  si^ied 
again  very  heavily.  Last  night  it  seemed  so  near,  so  oertain;  and 
now,  the  old  treadmill  to  begin  again,  tlw  old  game  to  be  played,  tlie 
old  risks  to  be  run !  It  had  not  occurred  to  Millicent  even  now  how 
humiliating  was  that  game.  It  was  natural  to  her ; — she  had  been 
brought  up  to  it.  But  she  doubled  the  beautiful,  soft,  white  hand 
which  Ben  had  kissed,  and  shook  it  figuratively  at  his  horrid  old 
father.  <<  Wretched  old  miser!*'  said  Millicent,  setting  her  pesriy 
teeth  together.  And  she  could  have  made  a  good  wife,  and  evtn 
grown  fond  of  Ben. 

Mrs.  Tracy,  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  was  not  half  «o 
much  disturbed.  She  had  a  hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket,  as  good 
as  a  gift,  she  said  to  herself;  for,  oi  course,  he  would  never  ask  eitiier 
interest  or  principaL    What  a  fool  the  young  man  must  be  1  or  did 
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be,  could  he,  think  that  she  was  such  a  fool  as  to  throw  away  her 
beaoiifnl  daaghter  upon  him  because  of  his  hundred  pounds  ?  Not 
quite  so  silly  as  that,  Mrs.  Tracy  said  to  herself.  It  was  the  first  real 
bit  of  good  fortune  her  beautiful  daughter  had  brought  her.  For 
husband-hunting,  adopted  as  a  profession  in  the  very  serious  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Tracy  had  entered  into  it,  is  a  dangerous  and  difficult  trade. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  more 
hazardous,  dreary,  and  unremunerative.  Millicent's  dresses  had  cost 
a  great  deal,  and  it  had  been  very  expensive  taking  her  *<  out,"  before 
poor  Fitzgerald's  downfall  and  death  made  that  impossible,  and  on  the 
whole  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  more  than  she  had  gained  up  to  this 
moment.  Now,  here  was  the  first  earnest  of  coming  fortune.  With 
her  loc^  Millicent  might  marry  anybody  ; — a  Russian  prince  rolling 
in  money,  most  likely ;  or  a  millionaire  with  more  than  he  could 
count.  The  world  was  at  her  feet.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
results  her  beauty  had  produced  in  the  past,  Mrs.  Tracy  jumped  to 
Ihe  highest  heights  of  hope.  And  as  for  Ben  Benton  and  his  hundred 
pounds  I  instead  of  regretting,  like  her  daughter,  she  was  rather 
glad  that  the  game  was  still  all  to  play.  The  excitement  had  its 
charm  for  her.  She  was  a  gambler  going  about  the  world  with  one 
piece  to  stake ;  and,  like  most  gamblers,  could  not  divest  herself  of 
the  idea  that  if  she  eould  but  wait  and  hold  on,  she  must  win. 


CHAPTER  IX 
ben's  bewabd. 

When  Ben  reeeived  Mi*s.  Tracy's  letter  his  mind  was  in  a  condition 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe.  He  had  taken,  as  he 
thought,  a  step  which  would  decide  his  whole  life.  And  even  in  the 
moment  of  taking  it  he  had  been  put  to  the  severest  test  which  a 
man  can  meet ; — \n%  love  had  been  suddenly  arrested  in  its  high  tide, 
and  the  woman  he  loved  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  bar  before  his  better 
judgment,  his  finer  taste.  The  shock  had  been  so  great  that  Ben's 
mind  for  the  moment  had  reeled  under  it.  He  had  felt  equal  to 
nothing  but  wild  ajid  sudden  action,  it  did  not  matter  much  of  what 
kind.  He  had  medied  out  and  had  done  what  t;c  have  already 
recorded,  and  now  for  two  or  three  hours  he  had  been  sitting  with  no 
pretence  at  doing  anything,  waiting  to  see  what  was  to  come  of  it. 
Wild  visions  of  being  called  to  her, — of  being  made  to  forget  in  the 
charm  and  intoxieation  of  her  presence  all  the  tinglings  of  shame  and 
disquietude  which  against  his  will  had  come  upon  him, — ^possessed 
him  at  first.  He  sat  for  long,  expecting  that  every  movement  he 
heard  was  towards  him, — expecting  to  hear  her  voice,  or  her  mother's 
voice,  calling  him.  He  could  not  go  out  to  his  club  for  dinner  as  he 
.fMWBdty  did;  he  eould  not  hove  eaten  anything ;  he  did  not  even 
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recollect  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  and  dine.  Snch  a  madness  to 
have  taken  possession  of  Ben  Benton,  a  practised  man  of  the  world ! 
But  so  it  was.  Ho  sat  and  listened,  thinking  he  heard  her  on  the 
stair,  thinking  he  heard  soft  taps  at  the  door,  saying  sometimes, 
'^  Come  in ! "  in  his  foolishness,  to  the  ghost  of  his  own  fancy.  Bat 
nohody  came  near  him.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  want  of 
any  response  after  the  great  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  her,  would 
have  acted  upon  him  like  a  shrill  gust  of  reality  hlowing  away  the 
mists.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  not  so.  Instead  of  opening  his  eyes  it 
but  dimmed  them  mere  with  a  feverish  haze  of  suspense.  How 
could  he  judge  her  wb3n  he  was  watching  with  breathless  anxiety  for 
her  call,  for  her  answtf :,  for  some  message  from  her  ?  The  footsteps 
above  him  were  treadi  ig  lightly,  cruelly  on  his  heart ;  but  the  very 
continuance  of  their  sound  rapt  him  so  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  What  were  they  doing?  What  meaning  had  they 
towards  himself,  these  women  who  seemed  to  hold  his  life  in  their 
hands  ?  Every  lingering  moment  in  which  the  true  state  of  affairs 
should  have  become  visible  to  him,  in  which  he  should  have  come  tt 
see,  however  unwilling,  something  of  the  real  character  of  the  creature 
that  had  bewitched  him,  encircled  Ben  with  but  another  coil  of  her 
magic.  Not  now ! — not  now  !  After  he  knew  what  she  was  going 
to  do  he  might  then  be  able  to  judge.  At  present  he  could  but  listen, 
breathless, — ^watch,  wait,  wonder,  and  catch  with  a  quickened  ear  the 
meaning  of  every  movement.  Any  rational  observer  would  have  con- 
cluded that  Ben  Benton  was  out  of  his  wits  before,  but  the  climax  of  bis 
madness  was  reached  that  night.  He  had  stripped  himself  of  every- 
thing he  had  in  the  world, — at  the  moment, — for  Millicent ;  he  would 
have  spent  his  life  for  her  if  she  had  but  made  him  a  sign  ;  not  in 
the  way  of  self-murder,  which  nobody  could  have  required  of  lum, 
but  of  that  more  total  suicide  which  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  aH 
the  prospects,  and  hopes,  and  possibilities  of  life.  His  love  was  not 
a  selfish,  complacent  impulse,  but  a  passion  which  mastered  him. 
Thus  the  moments  which  passed  so  lightly  overhead  in  that  argomait 
about  the  black  grenadine  were  ages  of  sickening  uncertainty  to  Ben. 
This  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Mrs.  Tracy*8  letter.  Such  a  pliogl 
into  dead  fact  after  the  wild  heat  of  his  excitement  was  enoo^  lo 
have  brought  any  man  to  his  wits.  He  read  it  over  and  oyer  ill  Vk 
consternation.  At  first  there  shot  across  him  a  pang  of  Sttf» 
pointment,  a  sinking  of  heart,  such  as  comes  inevitably  to  tluNMlrito 
nrc  thro\vi3  buck  upou  the m selves  out  of  a  roused  state  of  c^xpeetaiioo* 
And  then  ho  ro-read  it  till  the  words  lost  their  meaning.  Bat  tlljl 
was  something  else  which  could  not  fall  of  oxprei»]^ivoness,  and  fli 
was  the  silence  which  had  succeeded  so  mueb  moveninni  and  ^^ 
motion  up  t^tairs.  For  half  an  hour  he  refused  to  be  Lie  v^^  even  wtt 
the  sudden  Btilltiess  uIjovo  aiii!  the  letter  in  hx'H  hand  to  pmti?  it.  tbnt 
all  possibility  of  fmlber  intercourse  was  over  for  tho  night*    B«  > 
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not  believe  it.  They  were  only  stiller  than  usual.  The  note  should 
have  come  to  him  earlier.  There  was  still  time  to  call  him  to  them. 
He  took  out  his  watch  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  him.  Eleven 
o'clock,  and  everything  so  quiet.  Then  ho  went  out  and  listened  in 
the  dingy  little  hall,  where  a  faint  lamp  was  burning ;  then,  half 
mad,  opened  the  outer  door,  and  rushed  into  the  street  to  make 
sore.  There,  indeed,  he  was  convinced  of  the  fact  which  had  been 
evident  to  all  his  faculties  before.  The  dining-room  was  quite  dark, 
evidently  vacant,  and  above,  in  the  higher  storey,  was  the  glimmer 
of  Mrs.  Tracy's  candles.  She  was  going  to  bed,  respectable,  virtuous 
woman  that  she  was,  with  the  hundred  pounds  accepted  as  a  loan 
under  her  pillow,  too  virtuous  to  think  of  rewarding  the  giver  even 
by  a  smile  from  Millicent*s  lips,  which  would  have  cost  nothing.  The 
poor  young  fellow  came  in  with  his  heart  bleeding  and  palpitating, 
one  knows  how,  and  then  seized  his  hat  and  went  out  again  for  a 
long,  agitated  walk  in  the  dark,  not  caring  nor  knowing  where  he 
went.  Yes ;  this  was  how  it  was  to  be.  They  had  accepted  his 
offering,  but  they  had  not  a  word  to  give  him,  nor  a  look,  nor  a 
smile ;  nothing  but  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  '*  kindness,** 
and  Mrs.  Tracy's  I.  0.  U., — which  was  worth  so  much!  Ben  walked 
on  and  on  through  the  dreary,  half-lighted  streets,  thinking,  he 
supposed;  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  thinking.  He  was  but 
going  over  and  over  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  that 
night,  that  all  hope  was  over,  that  the  exquisite  moment  he  had  been 
expecting, — and  it  was  only  now  that  he  knew  how  he  had  been 
expecting  it, — was  not  to  be.  When  some  long-desired  and  promised 
meeting  has  failed  to  take  place,  and  the  watcher,  obstinately  believing 
to  the  last,  has  to  confess  that  the  day  is  over,  the  possibility  gone,  that 
the  hour  is  never  to  be  won  out  of  the  hands  of  time, — then  he  or  she 
knows  how  Ben  felt.  And  most  of  us  have  had  some  experience  of  such 
feelings.  Thrills  came  over  him,  as  he  walked,  of  wild  suggestion, — 
how  she  might,  after  all,  have  stolen  down-stairs  to  say  the  fault  was 
not  hers ;  how  she  might  have  tapped  at  his  door  after  he  was  gone. 
Ah  I  no,  never  that  t  MiUicent  would  never  have  done  that.  And  it 
was  over  for  to-night,  absolutely  over !  A  hot  dew  of  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment  forced  itself  into  his  eyes  as  he  marched 
along,  nobody  seeing  him.  Those  dark  London  streets,  wet  pave- 
ments, gleams  of  dreary  lamplight,  miserable  creatures  here  and  there 
huddled  up  at  comers,  here  and  there  loud  in  miserable  gaiety, 
danced  before  his  eyes,  a  kind  of  grey  phantasmagoria.  What  had  he 
done  ?  what  was  he  doing  ?  What  would  life  be  with  all  its  inconceiva- 
ble chances  missed,  and  the  golden  moments  gone  away  into  darkness 
like  this  ?  For  the  moment  Ben  was  ready  to  have  recognised  the  claim 
of  fellowship  with  the  most  pitiable  wreck  upon  that  stony  strand, 
like  every  real  pang  of  the  heart,  his  sudden  ache  went  beyond 
its  momentary  cause.    It  struck  out  from  that  small  misery, — as 
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anybody  in  their  senses  -wooid  have  thought  it, — into  the  wide  ocean 
of  Buffering  beyond.  The  thrill  that  shook  his  being  eart  off  edioes 
into  the  awftd  depths  around  him,  of  which  he  was  but  vaguely  con- 
scious. Such  fooling, — ^because  a  young  man  had  been  disaf^KHuied 
of  an  hour's  talk  with  his  love  1  But  these  fantasUc  pangs  are  not 
the  least  sharp  that  humanity  has  to  bear,  though  even  the 
sufferer  may  get  to  smile  at  them  afterwards ;  and  any  pain,  if  it  ii 
keen  enough,  brings  the  sufferer  into  the  comprehenraon  of  pain ;  just 
as  nature,  it  is  said,  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  He  walked  for  boon, 
forgetful  of  the  poor  nmid  of  ail-work  in  No.  10,  Guildford  Street, 
who  was  nodding  with  her  head  against  the  wall,  and  her  anus 
wrapped  up  in  her  apron,  waiting  up  for  his  return  ;  and  yet  during 
all  this  time  not  one  ratumai  thought  about  the  real  position  of  MOli- 
cent  l^racy  amd  her  mo&er,  not  one  sensible  reflection  about  his  lost 
money,  presented  themselves  to  the  young  man's  mind.  He  had  sot 
seen  her,  could  not  see  her  now  till  the  morning  of  another  day,— 
most  probably  was  going  to  lose  her  altogether.  Such  were  the  vain 
things  that  occupied  his  thoughts. 

Next  morning,  howev^,  Ben  was  desperate.  The  day  went  on 
till  past  its  height  and  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  him, — perh^ 
intentionally,  perhaps  only  because  the  ladies  were  packing,  and  hfti 
no  time  for  visitors.  When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  he  wei^ 
boldly  up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  their  door.  To  tell  the  trutii,  tbej 
had  forgotten  him, — even  MUlieent  had  forgotten  him,  having  given 
him  but  too  much  of  her  thoughts  the  night  before,  and  exhausted 
the  subject.  They  were  in  foil  discussion  of  the  black  grenadine  niMsn 
he  went  to  the  door,  and  bade  him  "  Come  in,"  eidmly,  expecting 
the  maid,  or  the  landlady,  or  some  other  unimportant  visitor.  *'  I 
must  have  something  decent  for  evenings,"  Millicent  was  saying,  with 
quiet  decision,  absorbed  in  her  subject,  and  not  thinking  it  woHli 
while  to  raise  her  eyes ;  and  then,  suddenly  feeling  a  presence  of 
some  sort  in  the  room,  she  started  and  looked  up,  and  gave  a  litdd 
scream.  <<  Oh !  it  is  Mr.  Benton,  mamma  t  "  she  said,  with  sadian 
bewilderment.  She  had  thought  he  could  be  kept  o£^ — kept  ftl 
arm's-length, — and  she  had  forgotten  the  important  part  he  played  in 
all  this  preparation,  and  the  new  start  which  was  coming.  She 
dropped  her  work,  and  her  hands  trembled  a  little.  "  Mr.  Benton  f " 
There  was  dissatisfaction,  annoyance,  surprise,  in  every  inflection  of 
her  tone. 

**  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  so  early  1 "  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  the 
**  tact "  which  distinguished  her,  rising  and  coming  up  to  him  with 
outstretched  hands.  She  gave  her  daughter  a  reproving  glance, 
which  was  not  lost  upon  poor  Ben.  "  Do  come  in.  We  had  h(^ 
to  see  you  this  evening ;  but  this  is  quite  an  unlooked-for  pleasure. 
You  gentlemen  are  generally  so  much  engaged  in  the  day.*' 

*^  I  have  not  much  to  engage  me,"  said  Ben ;  and  then  he  stopped 
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short,  with  his  heart  aching,  and  gave  a  piteous  look  at  MUlicent,  who 
was  not  paying  the  least  attention  to  him.  *^  If  I  have  come  too  soon," 
he  said,  **  let  me  return  in  the  evening.   I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you." 

"You  could  not  disturb  us,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  her  most 
gracious  smHe.  "  If  Millicent  is  too  busy  to  talk,  she  shall  go  away 
and  look  aiter  her  chiilbns,  and  come  back  to  us  when  her  mind  is 
at  rest.  As  we  are  going  so  soon,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  a  little  talk 
with  our  Idndest  friend.^ 

**  Oh,  very  well,  mamma,"  said  Millicent ;  and  she  got  up,  with 
no  softensng  of  her  looks.  She  was  vexed  that  he  had  come ;  yet 
vexed  to  go  away  and  leave  him  with  her  mother, — ^vexed  to  see  him, 
with  a  feeling  of  doing  him  wrong,  with  which  Mrs.  Tracy's  obtuse 
faculties  were  not  troubled.  She  swept  out  of  the  room  without 
80  much  as  looking  at  him,  and  then  stood  outside,  with  a  thousand 
minds  to  go  back.  She  was  not  callous,  nor  cruel,  nor  without  heart, 
though  die  had  been  brought  up  to  one  debasing  trade.  11  she  had 
never  eeen  bim  after,  it  would  have  made  the  whole  matter  practicable ; 
but  to  know  all  he  had  done,  and  why  he  had  done  it ;  to  see  the 
bve, — such  love !— in  his  eyes  ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  be  polite  and 
grateful,  and  no  m(H*e!  Nature  rebelled  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
jOQBg  woman's  mind  that  it  woke  her  to  sudden  alarm  1  Could  she 
be  falling  in  love  vnth  Ben  ?  as  her  mother  said.  When  that  absurd 
idea  entered  her  thoughts  she  turned  quickly  away,  and  ran  up-stairs 
to  her  room,  alid  went  to  her  packing,  leaving  her  mother  to  deal 
with  him.     No,  not  quite  ; — ^not  so  ridiculous  as  that  t 

"Have  I  otfended  her?"  said  Ben.  "Is  she  angry  with  me  for 
my— presumption  ?     What  have  I  done  to  make  her  go  away  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  taking  his  hand,  and 
pressing  it ;  "  nothing  but  the  kindest,  the  noblest  action.  Oh,  Mr. 
Benton,  you  must  not  be  hard  upon  my  poor  child  f  She  feels  your 
generosity  so  much,  and  she  feels  our  miserable  position  so  much, — 
and,  in  short,  it  is  a  conflict  of  pride  and  gratitude " 

"  Gratitude  1 "  said  Ben,  sadly.  "  Ah,  how  ill  you  judge  me ; — ^as 
if  I  wanted  gratitude !     I  wish  I  had  wealth  to  pour  at  her  feet.     I 

wish  I  could  give  her .    But  that  is  folly.     Has  she  not  a  word 

to  say  to  me,  after  all  ?" 

What  he  meant  by  "  after  all,"  was,  after  the  opening  of  his  heart, 
— after  the  pouring  forth  of  his  love.  But  to  Mrs.  Tracy  it  meant  after 
the  hundred  pounds  ;  and  here  was  a  way  of  making  an  end  of  him 
very  ready  to  her  hands. 

"Mr.  Benton,"  she  said,  with  an  assumption  of  dignity  which  sat 
very  weU,  and  looked  natural  enough,  "  it  was  my  doing,  accepting  it, 
— it  was  not  Millicent's  doing.  I  thought  it  was  offered  out  of  kindness 
and  friendship.  Any  one,  almost,  would  pity  two  women  left  alone  as 
we  were ;  and  I  accepted  it,  as  I  thought,  in  the  spirit  it  was  offered ; 

but  if  I  had  thoughi  it  was  a  price  for  my  child's  affections •" 
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Ben  tamed  away,  sickening  at  lier,  as  she  spoke  to  him.  '*  Bah  !  ** 
he  said,  half  aloud  in  his  disgust.  He  would  not  condescend  to 
explain.  He  turned  half  round  to  the  door,  and  gazed  at  it  in  an 
uncertain  pause.  Millicent  might  come  back.  When  he  thought  of 
it,  mothers  were, — or  books  were  liars, — all  miserable,  bargaining  crea- 
tures like  this.  He  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  it  with  her. 
If  he  had  not  been  so  weary  and  worn-out  and  sick  at  heart  he  -would 
not  have  been  thus  uncivil.  But  he  said  to  himself  that  he  could 
not  help  it,  and  turned  impatiently  away. 

**  Ah  t  I  thought  it  was  not  so, — I  felt  sure  it  was  not  so  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Tracy,  recovering  herself  as  her  mistake  became  apparent. 
<'  Dear  Mr.  Benton,  sit  down,  and  let  us  talk  it  over.     Forgive  a 

mother's  jealous  care.     But  let  me  thank  you  first " 

''  I  don't  want  any  thanks,"  said  Ben,  with  a  certain  snllenness, 
as  he  sat  down  at  her  bidding  on  the  nearest  chair. 

**  For  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  looking  him  calmly  in  the  fiiee. 
<*  Yes,  it  was  as  serious  as  that.  Not  that  I  care  much  for  my  life, 
except  for  Millicent's  sake.  It  has  no  more  charms  nor  hopes  for  me, 
Mr.  Benton !  But  I  could  not  die  until  I  see  her  in  better  hands 
than  mine.    Don't  be  angry  with  me.     You  asked  her, — ^you  ofiTered 

her What  was  it,  in  reality,  that  passed  between  you  yesterday  f 

My  darling  child  was  too  much  agitated  to  know." 

'*  I  had  nothing  to  offer,"  said  Ben,  with  sullen  disgust.  To  pour  out 
his  heart  to  Millicent,  and  to  make  his  confession  thus  to  her  mother, 
were  two  very  different  things.  ''  I  am  penniless,  and  disinherited. 
I  had  to  tell  her  so.  Nothing  but  what  I  might  be  able  to  make  as  a 
day-labourer,  perhaps,"  he  went  on,  with  angry  vehemence.  **  What- 
ever folly  I  said,  she  has  apparently  no  answer  to  give." 

<'  In  such  a  case,  Mr.  Benton,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  facing  him,  ''  it 
is  not  my  daughter  who  has  to  be  consulted,  but  me."  He  had  given 
her  an  advantage  by  his  ill-breeding,  and  now  he  had  to  rouse  him- 
self, and  turn  round  to  her  and  mutter  some  prayer  for  pardon.  He 
was  in  the  wrong.  As  this  flashed  upon  him  his  colour  rose.  Had 
he  spoken  as  he  now  said  he  had  it  would  have  been  an  insult  It 
was  an  insult,  the  way  in  which  he  was  addressing  her  mother  now. 
''Mr.  Benton,"  she  said,  ''I  have  put  myself  into  a  false  position 
by  taking  your  money ;  and  what  is  life  itself  in  comparison  with 
one's  true  character  ?  I  cannot  let  you  despise  Millicent's  mother. 
Here  it  is ;  you  shall  have  it  back." 

<<  Mrs.  Tracy,  forgive  me,  for  heaven's  sake !  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  saying,"  cried  Ben. 

<<  There  it  is,"  said  his  opponent,  laying  the  pocket-book  on  the 
table  between  them.  *'  Now  I  can  speak.  Millicent  is  an  innocent 
girl,  Mr.  Benton.  8he  is  not  one  of  the  kind  who  fall  in  love  with- 
out being  asked.  Probably,  now  that  she  knows  you  love  her,  she 
might  learn  to  love  you  if  you  were  thrown  together.    But  after  the 
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honourable  way  in  which  you  have  told  me  what  your  position  is,  I 
cannot  permit  that.  I  will  speak  to  you  quite  frankly.  If  things  had 
been  different  I  should  have  been  on  your  side ;  but  I  cannot  let 
my  child  marry  a  man  with  nothing.     She  is  too  sensitive,  too  finely 

organised,  too, 1  cannot  suffer  it,  Mr.  Benton.    That  is  the  honest 

truth.     We  are  going  away,  and  yon  may  not  meet  again,  perhaps.'' 

*'  That  is  impossible,"  said  Ben,  with  a  firmness  of  resolution  which 
made  her  pause  in  her  speech.  He  spoke  so  low  that  it  might  have 
b^eu  ic>  bim»<:ilf,  but  tilie  hiard  it^  and  it  startled  her  much. 

''  I  will  not  Itt  her  mnrry  a  poor  man,"  cried  Mrs.  Tracy  with 
4b«  Tiolence  of  alarm,  ''  what  ever  comes  of  it.  She  is  not  a  girl  who 
m«y  marry  anybody  I  Sbt^  must  make  a  good  marriage.  She  must 
have  camfort.  She  mwni  havo  ^vbat  she  has  been  used  to,"  the  woman 
crte4  in  agitation,  with  w  certiiin  gloomy  irony.  She  was  afraid  of 
him,  not  knowing  thut  be  Tnl,^bt  not  put  his  hand  across  the  table, 
and  dutch  his  money  bfitk. 

''  Good  ;  I  will  work  for  that,"  said  Ben.  **  She  shall  have  it. 
It  it$  iidly  a  qatstion  of  tiinu.  What  more  ?  What  do  you  want 
Baort+?'' 

*•  What  do  I  want  ?  "  cricJ  Mrs.  Tracy,  **  Is  that  how  you  speak 
to  ft  ladyt  Mr.  Benton  ?  I  wunt  a  great  deal  more.  I  want  position 
and  r«6poct  for  my  Millieent,  Jind  civility,  at  least,  for  myself." 

Ben  got  up  and  went  and  nKLfle  a  gloomy  survey  of  the  room,  round 
asd  round,  after  the  fasbion  of  men,  and  then  he  came  back  to  the 
point  he  bad  started  from.  ''  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,"  he  said; 
"I  li«g  your  pardon.  I  buvo  spoken  to  you  like  an  ass.  I  feel  I 
ha^m  I  but  it  is  you  who  \tx\\i  the  better  of  me.  Put  away  that 
illh»bi4ih«  for  bcuven's  sakt'^  if  you  would  not  drive  me  mad  !  I  don't 
«iip|M>i««  she  cares  for  mc, — bow  should  she  ?  TU  go  to  work  and 
liJbe  mysolf  oat  of  the  way  to-morrow.  Only  promise  me  to  wait, 
—wait  liU  you  see  bow  I  gut  on*  You  can't  tell  what  progress  I  may 
makif.  If  I  do  well  you  bu\  g  nothing  against  me.  You  said  so  this 
toiiuit^^     Wait  and  see/' 

"  Aad  bit  my  child  saeriiii'o  her  youth, — for  what  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Traey*  **  Ub,  my  dear  Mr.  Benton,  things  are  harder  than  you 
think  !     You  don't  know  wbat  you  say." 

"PerLapa  I  don*t/'  said  J^en  ;  **  perhaps  I  do.  Neither  of  us 
know*  trive  mo  your  word  to  this,  at  least, — that  nothing  shall  bo 
done  williont  telling  mu  ;  nothing  shall  happen  before  I  know." 

"Ob,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  t^aid  Mrs.  Tracy.  **How  can  I  make 
fueh  Jio  engagement  ?  A^  if  1  should  be  sure  to  know  even  before — 
wytliilig  happened  !  I  will  do  what  I  can.  You  know  I  wish  you 
wdl,*' 

**  l*oa  will  promise  to  let  rae  know  before — you  bind  her  to  any 
other/"  Ben  repeated,  bending  over  the  little  table  which  stood 
b«t%eea  them,  to  look  into  btr  iace.     She  thought  it  was  to  take  up 
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Mie  famous  pooieet-boiik  wpoa  which  everytking  depended,  ftiid  ilteied 
ft  little  scream, 

<'  I  will  do  whatever  I  can,**  she  said.  <*  I  will  pletul  jtma  oiin 
aH  I  can.  I  wiH  promise^ — oh,  ye«  t  Mr.  ReBton,  I  prMnise,**  ^ 
cried,  eagerly.  He  had  even,  as  he  stooped  towards  h«r,  tovehei  Ike 
price, — as  she  thooght,— -of  the  promue  with  his  sleeve. 

And  then,  utterly  to  Mrs.  Tracy^s  bewilderment,  Bea  dropped  into 
his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sidled.  Ua  m^ 
was  so  deep  and  heavy  and  fall  of  care  that  it  startled  h^.  Had  be 
not  just  got  what  he  had  been  struggling  for  ?  She  had  given  him  her 
promise, — a  relnctant  and  peiiiaps  not  very  certain  bond,— -and  jet 
he  gave  but  a  sigh  over  it, — die  sigh  of  a  man  mined  and  broksa. 
She  looked  at  his  bowed  head,  at  the  enrioos  strain  of  the  haadi 
into  which  his  face  was  bent.  What  a  strange,  xmsatiB^lciflij, 
nngracions  way  of  receiving  a  favour !  What  a  hi^iflown,  ezaggented 
sort  of  a  yonng  man  !  She  was  thinking  so,  gazing  across  ^  table 
at  Mm,  sometimes  letting  her  eye  stray  a  little  anxiously  to  tiie 
pocket-book,  with  a  pucker  in  her  forehead  and  a  cOld  dread  in  hir 
heart,  when  the  nnaccoontable  fellow  as  suddenly  unveiled  his  cloudy 
countenance  add  looked  strai^t  up  into  her  face.  Probably  hecan^t 
her  glance  retreating  &om  the  pocket-book,  for  he  laughed,  and  aB 
at  once,  to  her  amaze  and  consternation,  took  that  up. 

**  You  must  take  care  of  your  health,'*  he  said, — and  whether  he 
was  speaking  in  mockery  or  in  kindness  Mrs.  Tracy  could  net  maiu 
out, — **  and  when  this  is  done  let  me  know,"  he  added,  dropping  it 
softly  without  any  warning  into  her  1149.  *'  I  may  be  rich  by  thai 
time ;  and  when  I  am  rich,  you  know,  you  are  to  be  on  my^  side." 

^  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  on  your  side  now  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  hatf^oft, 
and  stretched  out  to  take  his  hand,  and  would  have  kissed  it,  in  tte 
relief  of  getting  what  she  wanted.  She  did  not  understaad  the  gk^ 
of  shame  that  came  over  Ben*s  face,  the  stem  clasp  he  gave  to  ber 
hand,  almost  hurting  her,  resisting  her  soft  attempt  to  draw  it  to  ha. 
And  he  held  her  thus,  as  in  a  vice,  and  looked  down  upon  her  stomiyt 
keenly,  as  if  asking  himself  whether  he  could  believe  her  or  not 
'*  And  I  win  see  her,  too>  before  you  go,*'  he  said,  with  an  abrupt- 
ness she  had  never  seen  in  him  before ;  and  then  suddenly  left  bert 
without  another  word,  dosing  the  door  behind  him,  uad  aadibly, 
with  heavy,  rude  footsteps,  descending  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Tracy  sat  motionless,  with  her  fingers  all  white  and  enaof^ 
together,  and  the  pocket-book  lying  in  her  lap,  and  heard  the  street- 
door  shut  behind  him,  and  his  steps  echo  along  the  street.  Tbeo 
only  did  she  draw  breath.  It  had  been  a  tough  moment,  but  dte 
could  flatter  herself  she  had  won  the  victory.  And  yet  she  had  a 
cry  to  herself,  as  she  sat  alone  awaking  out  of  her  8tiq[>6fkctioD. 
What  a  bmte  he  was  !  Her  fingers  were  crushed,  her  nerves  f{w^ 
shaken.  But  then  she  had  the  hundred  pounds  in  her  lap,  and  had  giv^ 
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ODly  the  vagnest  general  premise  by  way  of  payiag  for  it, — a  promise 
which  might  be  forgotten  or  not  as  it  shoidd  happen  when  there  were 
a  thousand  miles  of  land  and  water  between  the  two. 

''  Of  coHrse  I  shall  see  him,"  Millicent  said,  when  she  came  down- 
stairs  and  heard  a  kind  of  report  of  the  interview, — a  very  partial 
report  given  to  soit  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  '*  I  would  not  be 
80  nngratefnl,"  she  said  ;  and  there  was  a  little  flutter  of  colour  and 
light  about  her,  which  looked  like  excitement,  the  anxious  mother 
thought.  Could  she  be  such  a  fool  as  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
him  ?  was  the  painful  idea  which  flashed  again  across  Mrs.  Tracy's 
mind.  Surely,  surely,  not  anything  so  ridiculous  as  that.  And  the 
best  thing  in  the  circumstances  was  to  fall  back  upon  the  black 
grenadine,  which  indeed  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  It 
was  not  ^uite  so  pretty  as  tulle,  nor  so  light ;  but  then  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  wear  better,  and  at  those  summer  dinners  in  daylight, 
which  are  always  so  trying,  would  probably  look  even  better  than 
tulle.  "  It  must  be  put  in  hand  at  once,''  Mrs.  Tracy  said,  "  for  we 
have  no  time  to  lose."  And  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  Milli- 
cent settled  down  quietly  to  try  a  new  trimming,  which  she  thought 
would  be  pretty  for  the  sleeve.  After  aH,  she  was  a  very  good  girl, 
with  no  nonsense  about  her ;  and  her  mother's  blessing,  could  it  have 
secured  her  the  best  reward  a  good  girl  can  have, — the  conventional 
reward  for  all  exemplary  young  women, — feU  iqpon  Millicent  on  the 
spot.  A  good  husband,  a  rich  husband, — a  very  rich,  very  grand, 
very  noble  mate ;  if  that  were  but  attained  what  more  could  the 
round  world  give  ?  Mrs.  Tracy  went  and  locked  up  her  poeket-book, 
and  got  through  an  endless  amount  of  arrangements  that  very  after- 
noon. She  had  been  in  haste  belbre,  but  now  she  was  in  a  hurry. 
It  occurred  to  her  even  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  the  black 
grenadine  in  Paris,  though  it  might  be  a  little  dearer.  Anything 
rather  than  another  such  interview  1  On  that  point  her  mind  was 
made  up.. 


CHAPTER  X 

tHE   LAST   INTEBVIEW. 

MoTHEBS  were  like  that, — calculating,  merchandizing  creatures,  not 
worthy  to  unloose  the  shoes  of  the  fair  and  innocent  angels  who, 
by  some  strange  chance,  were  in  their  hands, — sordid  beings  whom 
it  wag  just,  and  even  virtuous,  to  balk  and  deceive.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  then  most  books  were  false,  and  most  sketches  of  contem- 
porary life  founded  on  a  mistake.  Ben  Benton  was  not  more  given 
to  novels  than  most  men,  but  if  there  is  one  fact  to  be  learned  from 
^  best  studies  of  the  best  humonsts,  is  it  not  this  ?  And  there 
was  much  comfort  in  the  thought.  It  stopped  him  short  in  the 
course  of  disenchantment,  which  otherwise  would  have  wrung  his 
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heart  cruelly,  and  perhaps  convinced  him.  She  was  not  to  blame. 
She  had  opened  her  heart  to  him,  poor  darling  ! — she  could  not  help 
it.  And  now  she  was  separated  from  him  by  an  agony  of  embarrass- 
ment and  shame,  his  money  standing  like  a  ghost  between  him, — ^who 
had  thought  of  nothing  but  of  serving  her  on  his  knees,  like  her 
slave, — and  her  deHcacy,  her  pride,  the  revulsion  of  all  her  fine  and 
tender  instincts  against  the  burden  of  such  a  vulgar  obligation !  This 
was  how  he  managed  to  free  himself  from  all  doubts  of  Millicent. 
Her  mother  it  was  clear  v/as  a  mercenary,  poverty-stricken,  schem- 
ing, sordid  ''  campaigner," — but  then  most  mothers  are  so  ; — and  she 
herself  was  as  spotless  as  she  was  lovely, — the  soul  of  tender  honour, 
the  ideal  and  purest  ij^Q  of  woman.  God  bless  her !  he  said  in  his 
heart.  Even  the  cloud  he  had  seen  on  her  face  endeared  hor  moro 
to  him.  And  if  it  should  be  his  to  deliver  this  noble  creature  from  her 
mean  surroundings,  to  take  her  from  the  society  of  the  poor  mer- 
cenary mother,  to  enrich  her  with  everything  that  was  fair  and 
honest,  and  of  good  report !  Ben's  foot  spumed  the  ground  as 
this  anticipation  came  upon  him.  He  felt  himself  able  to  conquer 
everything,  thrilling  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred  men.  Who  said 
it  was  hard  ?  If  it  were  not  hard  it  would  be  too  sweet,  too  de- 
licious, the  day's  work  of  Paradise  amid  the  yielding  roses  and 
golden  apples,  not  bitter  sweat  of  the  brow  and  mortal  toil. 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  however,  before  the  interview  he  had 
determined  upon,  and  to  which  Millicent  assented  as  a  matter  of  course, 
could  come  to  pass.  Mrs.  Tracy  staved  it  off  with  an  alarm  which 
was  partly  selfish  and  partly  affectionate.  Her  own  conversation 
with  Ben  had  been  of  a  character  quite  unprecedented  in  her  ex- 
perience, and  had  taken,  as  she  admitted,  a  great  deal  out  of  hor ;  and 
she  was  reluctant  to  expose  her  daughter  to  a  similar  experience.  And 
then  Millicent  was  still  young,  and  there  had  been  curious  signs  about 
her  for  some  time  back, — signs  of  something  unknown,  which  her 
mother  was  afraid  of.  Such  things  had  been  hoard  of  as  that  a  giri, 
even  in  circumstances  as  important  as  MiUiccnt's,  with  everythingr  ^ 
to  Bi)i  ak,  baDgiug  npcui  hor  dooitiioUj  aud  :i  f^ood  tiiarriag*;  thcj  oido  ibi&f 
indiHiii^usivblo  in  tljo  %v4)rld^  should  cb oat  ail  bor  friends  and  raui  1^^ 
own  luvpes  by  fulling  in  lovo  with  an  olgeflitmnble  suitor.  MiS- 
Triicy  almost  bluahed  at  the  thought ;  lot  still,  as  an  incpi)detio«il 
woman,  she  could  not  i;hut  her  eye%  to  the  pifssibility.  Aod  Mill3C«IA 
(iLrtaiiily  was  not  quite  UUli  herself.  Hom^tlm^a  she  eoaJd  imjI  hm 
to  boar  Beu  Heuton  b  immc  ;  btit  again,  tf  he  were  ipok^  «ti|eUI|]r  ^* 
wonJd  ^ujNh  up.  And  she  was  cross  aud  nne^Hy  and  riJj^tli^tK  ijijclllif 
about  th^  grcnadino  and  the  littb  things  she  wanted,— &oi  coif  to 
Tnanagii  in  any  way*  It  might  be  dang^oaii  to  l^am  Usom  ^ope 
togtiiUer.  For  theaa  very  cUfliiBTeiit  r^asoms  Mrs.  Tracy  ^%&nsk 
U«r  Uipltmuiim  ikiU  to  daliy«  fi&d*  if  poijlblo,  put  ulf  aito^Uur/ 
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unlucky  interview.  And  in  the  meantime  all  the  boxes  were  packed, 
and  sncli  of  the  tradespeople  as  8be  could  not  help  paying  were  paid. 
A  hundred  pounds  is  not  a  very  large  sum  of  money  after  all.  She 
took  care  to  point  out  to  the  landlady  that  she  was  only  going  for  the 
baths,  and  might  bo  expected  back  again,  so  that  people  were  not  so 
very  sharp  about  their  accounts  as  perhaps  they  might  have  been. 
And  she  went  so  far  as  to  leave  her  superfluous  luggage  in  Guildford 
Street, — an  unmistakable  sign  of  probity.  If  the  end  of  all  their 
schemes  were  attained  in  Homburg,  why  then  there  would, — no 
doubt, — bo  money  for  everything ;  and,  if  not,  why  it  was  no  use 
burning  their  ships  until  they  saw  how  things  would  go.  It  was 
on  the  last  evening  that  Ben  found  his  way  to  the  drawing-room  with 
a  smouldering  fire  of  excitement  in  his  heart.  Not  all  Mrs.  Tracy's 
skill  could  balk  him  of  that  last  gratification  ;  but  she  had  succeeded 
in  postponing  it  to  the  last  night. 

MiUicent  was  seated  where  she  had  been  the  first  time  he  saw  her, 
— ^where  she  had  been  on  that  memorable  day  when  she  told  him 
their  need, — on  a  low,  straight-backed  chair  in  the  comer,  against  the 
wall,  with  the  light  coming  in  on  her  from  under  the  half-lowered 
blind.  She  was  innocent  of  any  consciousness  of  that  perfection  of 
effect.  The  blind  was  down  only  because  Mrs.  Tracy  felt  that  it 
looked  well  from  the  outside,  neither  of  them  being  sufficiently  skilled 
to  know  how  cleverly  this  device  concentrated  the  light  upon  the 
beautiful  head.  She  had  some  work  in  hor  hands,  as  usual,  by  way 
of  relief  and  refuge  in  what  was  likely  to  be  an  agitating  interview. 
And  yet  Millicent  did  not  look  much  as  if  she  should  herself  be 
agitated.  Her  lips  were  drawn  in  the  least  in  the  world  ;  her  fore- 
head had  the  ghost  of  a  line  on  it ;  her  (oot  patted  in  soft  impatience 
upon  the  carpet.  She  was  anxious,  very  anxious,  to  have  it  over. 
What  was  the  use  of  talk  ?  She  was  ready  to  see  him,  ready  to 
please  him  so  far  as  she  could,  and  yet  she  could  not  but  be  irritated 
with  the  man  who  had  disappointed  her, — could  not  but  feel  that  his 
hundred  pounds  was  a  very  paltry  substitute  for  what  she  had  ex- 
pected of  him.  Millicent  was  not  beginning  her  new  campaign  with  any 
very  brilliant  hopes.  She  was  ready,  even  now,  to  cry  with  vexation 
and  disappointment.  She  never  had  brought  a  man  to  the  point  and 
felt  that  sho  could  put  up  with  him,  and  might  have  a  comfortable 
life  before  her,  but  he  went  and  got  himself  disinherited  !  It  was  all 
very  well  for  the  others,  who  had  no  particular  trouble  in  the  matter ; 
and  nobody  sympathised  sufficiently  with  Millicent  to  see  that  the 
very  sight  of  him  was  tantalizing  to  her,  now  that  he  was  no  good ! 
At  Uie  same  time,  she  was  used  to  commanding  herself,  and  did  not 
betray  these  emotions.  Ben  went  into  the  room  with  the  noiseless 
rapidity  of  passion.  She  did  not  know  he  was  coming  until  he  was 
there,   leaning  against  the  vnndow,  gazing  down  upon  her.     Mrs. 
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Tracy  was  out  of  the  room,  thongh  eho  had  not  meant  to  Iw  so.  He 
had  seized  upon  the  moment,  determined,  at  least  for  this  once»  to 
have  everything  his  own  way. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Renton,  how  you  startled  me  !  "  said  Millicent.  "I never 
heard  you  come  up-stairs." 

'<  I  did  not  mean  you  should,"  said  Ben.  He  had  come  up  very 
wild  in  his  passion,  with  a  hundred  violent,  tender  words  on  his  lipi 
to  say ;  hut  when  he  came  hefore  her,  and  gazed  down  on  her  pas- 
sionless face,  somehow  the  fire  went  out  of  him.  A  kind  of  wonder 
stole  over  his  mind,^ — a  wonder  not  unusual  to  men  hefore  such  a 
woman.  Was  it  anything  to  her  at  all, — anjiiiing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary way  ?  The  meeting,  the  parting, — ^which  shook  his  very  being,— 
was  it  merely  an  every-day  incident  with  her,  saying,  **  Good-bye  to 
poor  Mr.  Renton  ?"  He  stood  and  gazed,  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes, 
at  the  calm  creature.  The  very  marble  warms  a  little  on  its  surface, 
at  least,  under  the  shining  of  the  sun.  When  she  raised  her  lovely 
eyes  to  him, — undimmed,  unbrightened,  no  haze  of  feeling  nor 
sparkle  of  excitement  in  them, — shining  calmly,  as  they  always  did, 
a  sense  of  half  adoration,  half  scorn  awoke  in  Ben*s  mind.  Was  she 
chiller  than  the  marble,  then  ?  Or  was  not  this  passionless  sweetness 
of  the  woman,  before  the  fiery  love  which  blazed  about  her,  a  some- 
thing half  divine?  ''You  do  not  care  much,'*  he  said.  ''I  was  a 
fool  to  think  you  would  care ;  and  yet  I  have  been  counting  the 
moments  till  this  moment  should  come." 

''It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  so  much  of  me,*'  said  Millieent; 
"  and  I  did  want  to  see  you,  Mr.  Renton.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
I  never  for  one  moment  thought, — ^never  imagined  you  would  do  aay- 
thing,  like  what  you  have  done.  I  should  not  have  told  you,  had  I 
thought  so ;  I  should  have  died  sooner." 

**  Oh,  Millicent!  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me?"  cried  her 

lover.     **  I  wish  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; — ^I  wish Never 

mind.  Think  for  one  moment,  if  you  can,  that  I  have  never  doaa 
anything — except — ^love  you.  That  does  not  sound  much,"  the 
young  man  went  on,  stooping  down,  almost  kneeling  before  her,  thai 
his  eyes  might  help  his  words.  A  smile  of  half  disdain  at  himself 
broke  over  his  face  as  he  caught  her  eye.  "  It  does  not  sound 
much,"  he  cried.  **  You  will  say  to  yourself,  small  thanks  to  him,— 
everybody  does  that ;  but  it  is  everything  in  the  world  to  me.  Have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  me  for  that,  Millicent  ? — not  one  word  ?" 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you.  You  are  very  good, — you  always  were 
very  good  to  me,"  said  Millicent  hurriedly  under  her  breath,  vnth  a 
glance  at  the  door.  Undoubtedly,  Mrs.  Tracy's  presence  would  have 
been  a  relief  now. 

"Kind!"  he  cried,  with  a  sort  of  groan, — "good  to  you!  Thtfi 
that  is  all  I  am  to  have  by  way  of  farewell  ?  " 

"Mr.  Renton,"  said  Millicent,  rousing  herself  up,  "I  don't  know 
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what  you  think  I  can  say.  You  know  what  you  told  me  last  time  we 
9poke  of  this.  You  said  you  were  disinherited.  You  said  you  had 
nothing  to  offer  me.  Well,  then,  what  can  I  answer  ?  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to, — care  for  me.  I  shall  always  feel  you  have  done  me 
an  honour.  But  there  is  nothing  to  give  an  answer  to  that  I  know 
of;  and,  indeed,  I  can't  tell  what  else  to  say.'' 

"Ah,  if  it  is  only  that  there  is  nothing  to  answer!  *'  cried  Ben. 
"  Millicent,  tell  me  I  am  to  work  for  you, — tell  me  that  when  I  have 
changed  all  this, — when  I  have  made  my  way  in  the  world, — when  I 
have  something  to  offer, — ^that  I  am  to  come  hack  to  you.  Tell  me 
90, — only  that  I  am  to  come !  " 

With  a  little  laugh,  half  of  natural  embarrassment,  half  of  art, 
IGllieent  glanced  at,  and  turned  away  from,  her  lover,  who  was  now 
fiurly  on  his  knees  before  her,  looking  up  with  eager,  pleading, 
impassioned  eyes  into  her  face.  "  That  would  be  very  like  making 
yoa  an  offer,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  "  You  cannot  expect  me 
to  do  thai." 

"  But  I  may  come  ?"  said  Ben.  He  took  her  calm,  soft  hands  into 
his,  which  burned  and  trembled.  He  kissed  them  with  his  quivering, 
passionate  lips.  Oh,  what  a  fool  he  was  !  That  was  the  uppermost 
thooght  in  the  mind  of  the  beautiful  creature  at  whose  feet  he  thus 
threw  himself.  A  man  of  the  world,  too,  who  ought  to  have  seen 
through  her, — ^who  ought  to  have  known  that  she  was  not  the  sort  of 
woman  to  wait  years  and  years  on  such  a  vague,  nay,  hopeless 
^ospect.  Yes,  he  might  come  if  he  liked.  What  did  it  matter  ?  If 
he  was  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  no  doubt  it  would  be 
ywirs  and  years  first,  and  by  that  time  his  feelings  would  have 
changed,  of  course.  It  was  easier  to  pretend  to  yield  to  him,  and 
satisfy  him  for  the  moment,  than  to  set  the  truth  plainly  before  him 
and  make  a  scene.  Thus  Millicent  reasoned,  not  without  compassion, 
iiot  without  kindness,  for  the  foolish  fellow  who  held  bar  hands  in 
such  a  trenmlous,  passionate  embrace.  There  lay  the  special  hard- 
ness of  her  fate.  She  could  have  liked  him  had  everything  been  as 
it  ought  to  be.  She  was  sorry  for  him  even  now;  but,  after  all, 
what  did  it  matter?  It  must  be  years  and  years  before  he  could 
have  anything  to  offer,  and  of  course  his  feelings  would  have  changed 
a  dozoi  times  before  that.  It  was  best  to  smooth  over  matters,  and 
make  him  happy  now.  Thus  Ben  came  off  victorious  from  both 
mother  and  daughter, — ^victorious, — conqueror  of  all  real  obstacles 
that  could  stand  between  him  and  his  love.     So  he  thought. 

When  he  went  down- stairs  again  he  found  the  vulgarest  little  enve- 
W^  on  his  table,^ — dirty,  crumpled,  with  his  name  scrawled  on  it  in 
a  style  he  was  quite  famiHar  with, — his  weekly  bill, — and  he  had  not 
anything  to  pay  it  with, — ^not  a  shilling  in  the  world  L 
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In  the  rifle  match  the  other  day  between  the  two  Houses  of  Pailifl- 
ment,  the  Lords  did  not  shoot  very  well  and  they  were  beaten.  It 
was  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  their  failure  that  they  had  lately  been 
keeping  late  hours,  and  that  consequently  their  hands  were  unsteady. 
We  think  that  the  excuse  should  be  taken.  They  have  been  working 
hard,  and  have  done  much  to  prove  that  the  sneers  so  commonly 
made  against  them  as  to  idleness,  apathy,  and  incapability,  are  nnjnst 
and  groundless. 

In  regard  to  this  accusation,  indeed,  the  press,  and  the  public  also, 
lire  occasionally  unfairly  hard  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  Something 
is  demanded  from  them  more  than  they  do,  but  what  that  something 
should  be  they  who  make  the  demand  do  not  know.  That  legislation 
should  be  commenced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  almost  all  matters 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  shape  which  our  constitution  has 
taken.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  more  numerous  branch  of 
Parliament ;  it  naturally  is  the  younger  in  the  age  of  its  members ;  it 
contains  of  necessity  the  greater  proportion  of  the  men  who  form 
the  Government ; — and,  above  all,  it  is  the  chamber  which  is  imme- 
diately  under  the  control  of  the  people.  The  Lords  must  therefore  wait 
for  the  Commons,  and  they  do  wait, — often  very  patiently.  Bat  it 
seems  to  us  that  when  a  piece  of  work  is  sent  to  them,  they  do  it 
with  sufficient  energy ;  and  that  they  certainly  so  do  it  as  to  show  to 
all  the  world  that  they  are  not  fairly  liable  to  reproaches  for  indif- 
ference or  incompetence.  Whatever  other  result  may  come  £rom  what 
has  been  done  during  the  last  month  by  the  Lords  in  regard  to  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  the  spread  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  ventored 
to  express  must  we  think  be  one  result. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two  Houses,  at  the 
aristocratic  element  of  the  Commons  and  at  the  plebeian  proportion 
of  the  Lords,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  mistake  made  by  politieal 
teachers  who  would  congratulate  the  country  on  the  ability  of  its 
Commons,  while  they  denounce  the  incapacity  of  the  Lords. 

The  natural  position  of  a  young  Lord, — of  an  unfledged  peer,-4s 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  we  look  into  the  records  of  all  our  great 
noble  families,  we  find  that  it  is  so.  The  young  cadets  of  our  great 
houses  are  the  most  popular  candidates  at  our  hustings,  nor  have  they 
become  less  popular  than  heretofore  under  the  operation  of  the  house- 
hold Buffirage.     This  has  become  so  much  the  rule  of  life  among  noble 
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fminies  m  England  that  a  peer  in  the  digposal  of  his  son  looks  almost 
fis  a  matter  of  course  to  a  career  for  him  as  a  commoner  in  the 
Lower  House.  And  nublenK'n  Bucpt^od  there, — ^proportionably  beyond 
other  men,— because  they  be^'iii  tbeir  work  yonng  and  are  hampered 
hy  no  demands  on  their  time  made  by  other  professions.  Who  can 
remember  a  Cabinet  in  whieh  has  not  sat  the  son  of  some  peer  as  a 
commoner,  a  Hartington,  a  Stanley,  a  Seymour,  or  a  Lincoln?  In 
the  ^«itrse  of  nature  the*ie  men  berrime  peers  and  take  with  them  into 
th«  Upper  Eonso  the  edticatioti  they  have  acquired  in  the  Lower. 
To  suppose  that  becans^o  thfjy  biicome  Lords, — ^Lords  in  the  legislative 
iense, — ^^y  tbercfore  becomo  fools,  is,  we  think,  to  indulge  a  revolu- 
Uonary  passion  at  the  expense  of  common  sense.  To  quarrel  with 
them  because  their  ener;^^  is  less  [trominent  than  it  was  heretofore,  is 
to  cast  a  censure  upon  the  nl I -tn grossing  appetite  for  government  of 
the  House  of  ComnioDs, 

And  if  the  Lower  House  bo  composed  to  a  large  degree  of  young 
noblemen*  so  is  the  Upper  H^>nse  revigorated  from  day  to  day  with 
old  commoucr^.  Of  the  peers  -^vho  spoke  in  the  late  debate,  very 
ncftrly  one -half  had  won  their  peerages  for  themselves ;  and  of  the 
hereditary  peers  who  spoke,  very  nearly  one-half  had  earned  for 
thentiselves  a  parliamentary  rep u tat  ion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Wo  insist  upo^i  this  now  not  because  we  like  the  work  that  the 
Lords  have  just  done, — ^ which,  however,  we  regard  as  work  very 
natural  for  them  to  do, — but  becaiije  we  like  the  energy  with  which 
they  did  it.  And  wo  specltilly  dislike  that  fouling  of  our  own  nest 
which  is  to  a  sad  degree  ellected  when  our  own  leading  men  allow 
themselves  to  use  expressions  of  contempt  towards  a  branch  of  our 
legislature  which  is  not  only  absolutely  essential  to  our  existing  con- 
stitution, but  which  does,  in  fatit,  conduct  itself  with  exemplary 
diligence  and  most  patriotic  zeal  In  discharge  of  its  duties.  We  all 
know  the  cla^s  of  arguments  which  is  used  against  hereditary  legis- 
lators, and  how  £agrant  are  the  ini^tances  of  men  who,  bom  to  this 
higli  position,  disgrace  their  rank  I>y  low  vice  and  by  egregious  folly. 
Talcs  are  told  of  this  vice  uud  folly  in  our  own  gi*eat  colonies,  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  over  Europe,  which  are  easily  understood  and 
casUy  believed,  and  the  argument  against  hereditary  legislation  seems 
to  be  complete.  But  vico  and  folly  are  more  easily  recognised  than 
wisdom  and  patriotism,  and,  nlaal  have  greater  charms  for  the 
tongues  of  men  and  women,  A  duke  who  has  wasted  a  priiicely 
patrimony  in  five  years  gives  more  subject  for  exciting  conversation 
than  an  earl  who  has  been  thrice  Prime  Minister.  That  this  duke  or 
th^t  marquis  should  have  dissipated  his  patrimony  will  become  matter 
4if  notoriety  throughout  all  tho  nations,  whereas  the  life's  work  of  a 
tnun  who  had  all  meann  of  pleasure  at  his  command,  but  has  been 
fiiirr«d  to  work  by^  a  hi^h  ambition,  is  for  the  moment  disregarded. 
For  every  peer  disgraced  among  us^  we  have  ten  peers  who  are,  as  it 
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were,  the  very  salt  of  the  earth  for  ns.  And,  each  is  the  canstiMion 
of  our  Honfie  of  Lords,  that  it  must  be  so.  Oar  Upper  Chamber  is 
80  constantly  refreshed  wiih  new  waters,  that  it  cannot  become  a 
stagnant  pool.  Our  commoner  is  so  near  to  being  a  peer,  and  car 
peer  was  so  lately  a  commoner,  that  it  is  fatnous  to  speak  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  capacity  and  the  patriotism  of  the  one  and  the 
oQier,  We  all  regard  our  country  as  a  coach  which  is  destined  to 
make  progress.  In  matters  of  legislation.  Public  Opinion  sits  on  the 
box.  The  Honse  of  Commons  is  the  team  of  horses,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  if  the  drag  at  the  wheel.  So  excellently  does  the  latter 
coniaiyanoe  perform  its  part,  that  we  go  down  all  our  hills  wi&  a 
safety  tmkaown  to  olher  nations. 

Bat  this  drag  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  vexatioas  by  those  who  are 
in  a  hnxry^  and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  very  vexatious  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  six  days  that  it  has  been  lately  sittii^ 
in  Committee  on  the  Lish  Church  Bill.  It  most,  however,  be  admitted 
at  the  flame  time  that,  in  regard  to  its  powers  for  debating,  the  House 
of  Lords  has  shown  itself  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  &r 
exeeBed  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  efforts  on  the  same  subject. 
It  may  be  pleaded  no  doubt  on  behalf  of  the  Commons  that  th^ 
which  was  to  be  said  by  them  had  already  been  said  on  the  hustings, 
and  that  the  conclusion  to  be  tried  was,  as  regarded  that  House,  too 
completely  foregone  to  be  capable  of  producing  strong  arguments  or 
brilliant  oratory.  And  it  mast  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
subject  was  ibr  the  Lords  foil  of  an  overpowering  interest  created  bj 
a  feeling,  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  common  in  onr  history, 
that  the  Upper  House  is  bound  to  act  in  concert  with  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  country, — even  though  such  action  be  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  individual  opinions  of  a  majority  among  themselves. 
That  the  Hooee  of  Lords  has  so  acted  on  various  occasions,  in  passing 
the  Bie£onn  Bill,  in  emancipating  Roman  Catholics,  in  repealing  the 
Com  Law,  and  in  abolishing  Chorch  Rates,  is  known  both  to  Lords 
and  commoners ;  but  on  these  occasions  their  action  has  been  pro- 
daced  by  arguments  used  by  their  leaders  as  being  special  to  the  case  in 
hand.  Now  at  last  it  is  admitted  that  if  on  any  great  question  the  opimon 
of  the  coontry  be  but  adequately  expressed,  that  opinion  must  and  wiH 
govom  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  indirectly,  as  it  does  directlj 
govern  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  joined  to  the  well-known  and  not  onnatoral 
distaste  felt  by  a  large  majority  of  the  peers  to  the  disestablishmoit 
and  disendowment  of  a  State  Church,  has  invested  the  anbjeet  for 
them  witli  an  interest  which  has  enabled  them  to  give  to  their 
countrymen  the  best  possible  proof  of  their  ability  to  debate  a  great 
question  in  a  great  manner. 

The  operations  of  the  Lords  in  regard  to  the  Bill  were  commenced 
by  what  we  m&j  perhaps  call  a  caucus  meeting  at  the  private  house 
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of  a  great  peer.  The  woiid  was  given  to  understand  that  the  con- 
senraiive  majority  of  die  Lords  had  there  assembled,  and  had  deeded 
tkai  the  Bill  should  he  thrown  out  <m  the  second  reading.  We 
b«lieve  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  decision  was  reached ;  and  we 
believe  also, — though  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  or  think  that  others 
know  the  secrets  of  cabio6ts» — that  upon  this  decision  of  tibe  Lords, 
Mr.  Gladstona  and  his  eoUeagues  determined  that,  should  the  Bill  be 
thrown  out  on  the  Mcond  reading,  they  would  recommend  the  Queen 
to  prorogue  Parliament,  would  pass  another  Lrish  Church  Bill  before 
dhristmas,  and  would  summon  the  Lords  from  their  country  quarters 
in  the  late  tfutnnin  to  pronounce  another  verdict  on  the  action  of  the 
Lover  House.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  contemplated  tiiat,  were 
things  pressed  to  this  point,  something  mi^  be  gained  to  the  liberal 
party  by  the  esiacemt  disgust  with  which  a  conservative  peer  would 
reeeive  the  proposition  of  a  sojourn  in  London  during  the  mimths  of 
October  and  November.  Matters,  indeed,  have  gone  other  ways  than 
this ;  but  the  horrors  of  an  autumn  session  have  not  even  yet  been 
escaped. 

Gradually,  during  the  ten  days  preceding  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  the  belief  of  men  as  to  the  views  of  the  Lords  were  dianged; 
aad  doubtless  the  intention  of  many  a  peer  was  changed  also.  Ji 
was  still  understood  that  the  new  leader  of  the  conservative  party. 
Lord  Cairns,  and  the  old  leader.  Lord  Derby.,  would  vote  agunst  the 
seecmd  rea^g ;  and  that  they  would  speak  against  the  Bill  with  that 
peeuUar  vehemence  of  political  feeling  for  which  they  are  both  cele* 
biated ;  but  their  followers  were  not  constrained  to  follow  tiiem,  and 
it  began  to  be  understood  that  the  second  reading  might  possibly  be 
etcried.  Numbers  were  given  by  speculative  and  sanguine  men. 
There  would  be  a  msjority  of  five  against  the  second  reading ; — then 
a  majority  of  seven  in  its  favour ; — and  so  on.  When  the  debate  was 
really  commenced  there  was  a  general  impression  that  the  peers 
would  assent  to  a  second  readiog^hf  Mr.  Gladstone's  BilL  The  debate 
WIS  opened  by  Lord  Granville  with  that  easy,  unoratorical,  unargu- 
aentative,  good-humoured,  but  gently  satirical,  common  sense  which 
has  made  Lord  Granville  what  he  is, — a  statesman  liked  by  all, 
feared  by  none,  and  to  be  beaten,  either  in  debate  or  in  the  practical 
woric  of  Government,  by  no  statesman  of  the  second  class; — an 
incarnation  of  English  sagacity  and  English  good-humour,  com- 
bined with  an  absence  of  scruple  and  pretension  on  political  sub- 
jects which  is  so  essentially  parliamentary  as  to  be  worthy  also  of 
being  called  English.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in  Lord  Granville's 
Breech  was  the  promise  made  that  amendments  coming  from  the 
Lords  should  be  considered  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  by  the  Govem- 
ment.  The  opposite  party  had  been  able  to  carry  no  amendments  of 
io^^ortance  in  the  Homse  of  Commons;  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that 
Lord  Granville  should  declare  that  something  would  be  yielded. 
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Lord  Harrowby,  in  compliance  with  the  arranged  tactics  of  the  con- 
servative peers,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  should  be  read 
that  day  three  months,  and  then  the  lists  were  opened,  and  the  fight 
was  afoot. 

We  do  not  pnrpose  to  go  through  the  debate  which  will  have  been 
80  lately  watched  with  eagerness  by  the  minority  of  onr  readers,  and 
the  results  of  which  are  so  well  known.  It  was  amusing  to  observe 
how  gallantly  the  doctrine  of  no  surrender  was  maintained  by  certain 
of  the  Lords,  who  regard  themselves  as  appointed  ever  to  perform 
the  melancholy  task  of  guarding  citadels  which  they  know  must  fall 
before  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  told  the  House  of  Lords 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  vote  for  a  Bill  which  would,  he 
believed,  strike  out  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Union, — as  though  any 
Article  of  the  Union  could  be  a  thing  destined  to  a  perpetuity  of 
existence  let  what  changes  might  take  place  around ;  and  Lord  Derby 
himself,  on  a  later  day,  ended  a  brilliant  speech  by  declaring  that  it 
would,  to  his  dying  day,  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  lifted  up  bis 
voice  against  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  which  he  believed  that  its 
political  folly  was  only  equalled  by  its  moral  turpitude !  We  confess 
to  a  certain  pleasure  in  hearing  these  expressions  of  extreme  pugnacity 
from  men  who  feel  themselves  bound  to  fight  to  the  last  for  a  losing 
cause. 

The  debate  on  the  second  day  was  opened  by  Lord  Grey, — ^putting 
down  Lord  Lytton,  who  had  moved  the  adjournment  on  the  previous 
night,  and  whom  the  world  expected  to  hear, — by  Lord  Grey,  a  peer 
whom  we  all  thoroughly  respect,  but  one  whose  speeches  are  found  most 
difficult  to  read  and  his  arguments  most  difficult  to  follow.  He  is  the 
very  antipode  of  Lord  Granville, — ^being  hard,  unpractical,  scrupulous, 
and,  if  we  may  call  him  a  statesman,  as  a  statesman  most  unsatisfactory. 
During  the  first  night  the  Bishop  of  Derry  had  spoken,  and  now  after 
Lord  Grey  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  utterance  to  wails,  which 
were,  we  think,  the  most  melancholy  sounds  uttered  during  the 
debate.  He  was  the  Philoctetes  of  the  Bill,  and  told  us  that  all  was 
evil  that  would  come  from  the  measure  if  it  were  carried ; — everybody 
concerned  would  be  treated  unjustly  by  it ;  no  dissensions  would  be 
quclicd,  (ind  new  foantains  of  bitterness  would  :  -  h 

notes  of  woe  wore  to  be  expected,  ami  Fhonid  surprifto  n*  ImB  Uuiti 
the  speeches  which  fciUowed  thejn  from  the  bishops'  bench. 

The  arguments  u^ed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Diivid's  have  porhapt  d&oe 
more  than  any  other  words  spokett  during  the  debate  to  twmo  Ito 
character,  and  at  the  mme  Ume  to  add  to  the  repntalion  of  a  picrlia* 
mentury  chamber  consiittng  in  part  of  priests.  It  hm  been  idl^«i4 
by  those  who  huvti  most  tttrotiuoHbly  oppoiud  thi?  diAonddwisiinl  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  that  the  funds  b«bnfiiig  to  that  Church  dcntlil 
not  bo  taken  away  and  itpplic^d  to  atht^r  par|io»ios  ^Hihont  mmU^o  ; 
^--thai  they  w«r«i  in  fact,  God*B  fundi,  ased  tot  the  prop«^atk»ji  of 
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God's  truth,  and  could  not  be  averted  from  that  use  without  au 
injury  done  by  the  nation  to  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty.  To  those 
who  are  not  themselves  subject  to  the  superstition  of  such  a  belief 
this  doctrine  is  horrible,  not  only  as  containing  infinite  falsehood,  but 
as  combining  with  that  falsehood  a  confusion  as  to  God's  purposes 
with  his  creatures  and  man's  mode  of  learning  and  submitting 
himself  to  those  purposes,  which  is  incompatible  with  clear  light. 
That  under  such  teaching  men  would  be  destined  to  grope  in  impreg- 
nable darkness  seems  to  be  certain.  But  yet  there  has  ever  been  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  dispelling  that  confusion  without  shocking  the 
pious  and  displaying  something  of  irreverence  in  regard  to  things  that 
are  really  holy.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  been  able  to  explain 
the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  he  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  material  offerings  are  acceptable  to  the  Almighty  but  those  which 
are  beneficial  to  man,  and  that  they  are  acceptable  in  proportion  as 
they  ore  beneficial ; — and  so  pellucid  has  been  the  course  of  his 
thinking  on  the  matter,  and  so  easy  and  well  arranged  his  words, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  reason 
and  logic  alone,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  effected  by  vehement 
oratory.  He  has  made  it  intelligible  to  the  intellect  of  the  ordinary 
listener  or  reader  that  there  can  be  no  sacrilege  in  bringing  the 
political  power  of  a  nation  to  bear  on  the  manipulation  of  funds 
primarily  intended  for  religious  purposes. 

Later  in  the  same  evening  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  made,  we 
believe,  his  maiden  speech  as  a  peer,  and  has  certainly  taken  by 
storm,  not  only  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  coxmtry,  as  an  orator. 
We  did  not  hear  the  speech,  but  in  reading  it  we  can  understand  how 
great  must  have  been  its  effect.  But  we  think  that  it  contained  as 
little  of  argument  as  any  speech  made  during  the  debate.  As  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  been  full  of  woe,  so  was  his  countrjrman 
and  brother  full  of  wrath.  He  assures  us,  **  speaking  entirely  x>f 
things  within  his  own  knowledge," — *^  that  in  the  whole  history  of 
fiction  there  has  been  nothing  to  equal  the  persistent, — ^he  might  say 
the  malignant, — exaggerations  that  have  been  circulated  throughout 
England  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church."  **  Time  does  not  admit," 
he  says,  **  of  going  through  all  the  harsh  and  cruel  details  of  the  Bill." 
The  bishop  is  astonished  at  <*  the  injustice  of  the  measure,"  but  is 
still  more  surprised  by  **  its  shabbiness."  "  It  is  a  small  and  pitiful 
Bill."  The  bishop  tells  us  that  the  Bill  violates  the  verdict  of  the 
nation,  having  before  told  us  most  emphatically  that  the  opinion  of 
the  nation  as  expressed  on  the  hustings  should  go  for  nothing.  And  he 
concludes  his  speech  by  sa3dng,  **  I  dare  not,  I  cannot,  I  must  not,  and 
I  will  not  vote  for  this  most  unhappy,  this  most  ill-timed,  this  most  ill- 
omened  measure."  The  common  fault  of  clergymen  speaking  in  pubHo 
is,  that  they  are  apt  to  carry  with  them  the  sense  of  irresponsibihty 
which  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  security  of  the  pulpit.  They  may  thero 
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say  what  they  Avill  of  their  opponents  and  no  one  can  answer  iheoL 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  liberal  peer  has  as  yet  ihonght  it  worth 
his  while  to  answer  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  bnt  it  might  hav« 
been  easy  to  explain  to  h^m,  had  the  doing  so  been  at  the  moment 
worth  the  time,  that  the  men  by  whom  this  measnre  has  been  initiated 
are  the  chosen  ministers  of  the  nation ;  and  are  as  little  likely  to 
&vonr  that  which  is  malignant,  cruel,  harsh,  nnjnst,  shabby,  snill. 
pitifol,  unhappy,  ill-timed,  and  ill-omened  as  can  be  any  Irish  clergynum 
translated  from  an  Irish  to  an  English  sphere  of  duty.  Shabby,  smill, 
and  pitiful  are  words  which  are  especially  disagreeable  as  applied  to 
the  statesmanship  of  the  country ;  and  when  used  by  any  member 
of  Parliament  will  subject  him  who  uses  them  to  some  scmtinj  as 
to  his  education  in  the  art  of  legislating. 

Of  Lord  Derby's  speech,  opening  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  ve 
have  already  spoken.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Bupert  will  be 
Rupert  to  the  last.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  took  occasion  to 
assume  the  person  of  Meg  Merrilies,  and  to  address  the  Paxhament 
and  the  people  of  England  as  she  addressed  the  Laird  of  EUangowin 
and  his  followers.  The  episode  must  have  had  its  effect.  As  Godfrey 
Bertram  had  quenched  the  seven  hearths  of  her  people, — who  wwild 
all  have  wanted  bread  ere  he  had  wanted  sunkets, — so  are  the  Parfia* 
ment  Bxid  people  of  England  about  to  put  out  the  fires  of  those 
Protestant  Irish  clergymen,  who  out-herod  Herod  in  their  devotioii 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  The  story  and  its  deduction  were  chaiae* 
teristic,  picturesque,  and  forcible.  But  Lord  Berby  might  hare 
remembered  that  the  great  fault  of  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan  was  m 
having  allowed  the  seven  hearths  to  be  there  at  all.  EOangowan  vis 
too  weak  in  his  age  to  remedy  the  evil  he  had  done  in  his  youth 
tnthout  producing  other  evils.  Let  us  hope  that  the  British  people 
may  be  stronger  than  Ellangowan. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  in  this  debate  has  been  the  very 
little  that  has  been  said  in  it  about  the  Queen's  oath,  and  the  Queen's 
supremacy.  Lord  Bedesdale,  on  rising  soon  after  Lord  Berby,  did 
indeed  express  his  conviction  that  the  Queen  would  be  entitled  to  put 
her  personal  veto  upon  this  measure  because  of  her  oath,  and  thM 
she  would  in  fact  commit  perjury  in  assenting  to  the  measure, — if  she 
took  the  words  of  the  oath  in  the  sense  which  they  conveyed  to  him. 
Lord  Redesdale.  But  when  such  an  argument  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Lord  Redesdale  alone,  it  must  be  generally  understood  that  the  argu- 
ment is  antiquated.  Lord  Salisbury  answered  it  thoroughly, — almost 
as  clearly  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  Bavid  did  that  other  argument  as  to 
sacrilege.  In  the  matter  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  in  that  of 
supremacy, — as  also  in  regard  to  the  question  of  sacrilege, — ^the  miads 
of  men  are  instinctively  led  to  a  right  conclusion,  though  the  cleanef^ 
of  thought  and  words  necessary  for  eliminating  their  convictions  trom 
their  doubts  is  wanting  to  them.  No  such  oath,  no  supremacy,  no  bond. 
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DO  treaty,  can  be  perpetual,  incapable  of  appeal  or  repeal,  and  imcliange^ 
able.  The  state  of  humanity  does  not  admit  of  such  bonds.  Am<mg 
ns  Parliament  can  effect  any  changes,  which,  when  made,  will  affect 
oorselves  and  us  only.  Parliament,  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  is  entitled  to  judge  of  the  manner  bj  which  that  welfare  may 
at  any  time  be  promoted ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  say  that 
that  welfare  must  be  impeded  by  the  meaning  which  a  sovereign  may 
give  to  the  words  of  an  oai^.  The  feeling  was  strong,  however,  when 
George  m.  pleaded  his  oath,  and  still  strong  when  George  lY.  made 
the  same  plea ;  but  now  it  has  become  so  weak  that  it  requires  the 
ooorage,  constancy,  and  undisturbed  coaykiiona  of  a  Lord  Bedesdale 
to  bring  it  up  as  an  argument  in  Parliament.  We  have  to  thank  Lord 
Salisbury  also  for  having  defined  very  clearly  the  extent  of  submission 
to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  by  which  the  Lords  should  be 
governed  in  their  proceedings.  That  the  Lords  should  be  desired 
to  ^ve  way  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  any  point  of  mooted  legis- 
lation as  to  which  the  peqple  of  the  country  have  expressed  no  strong 
opinion,  would  be  absurd.  By  doing  so  they  would  abrogate  their  own 
position.  But  when  the  country  has  spoken  out,  then  it  becomes 
etsential  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  that  its  desires  should  not 
be  thwarted  by  the  power  of  a  House  which  is  beyond  its  direct 
controL 

The  last  day  of  the  debate  was  memorable  for  the  speech  made  by 
Lord  Bussell,  and  for  the  concluding  addresses  of  three  Lcurd  C^ian- 
eellors.  Lord  Kussell  has  been  always  consistent  in  his  wish  not  only 
to  disendow  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  as  established  in 
Ireland,  but  also  to  transfer  some  part  of  that  endowment  to  the 
Boman  Catholics.  Li  fact,  that  which  is  now  called  concurrent 
endowment  is  his  theory  in  the  matter.  We  may  say  that  it  has  also 
been  our  own  since  first  the  question  was  discussed  in  these  pages. 
We  have  never  believed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  for  using  up  the 
property  of  the  Lish  Church,  and  have  been  glad  to  find  Lord  Bussell 
among  the  first  of  those  who  have  advocated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  propriety  of  transferring  some  portion  of  the  Church  property  to 
the  Boman  Catholics.  Li  speaking,  however,  of  the  Lords*  amend- 
ments to  the  Bill,  and  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  shall  necessarily  revert  to  the  matter. 

Of  Lord  Westbury's  speech  little  need  be  said.  With  most 
brilliant  talents  and  great  aptitude  for  debate,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  his  words  influence  no  one.  Of  all  those  spoken  Lord  Hatherly*s 
speech  was  perhaps  the  one  most  strongly  argumentative  in  simple 
defence  of  the  Bill.  Lord  Hatherly  has  at  any  rate  dissipated  those 
iears  which  were  at  one  time  strongly  expressed  as  to  his  fitness  for 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  supporter  of  the  Government 
in  debate.  The  world  was  told  that  Lord  Cairns  would  swallow  him 
tfive.    Hitherto  Lord  Cairns  has  swallowed  neither  him  nor  anybody 

N   N   2 
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else.  Lord  Cairns'  speech  against  tho  BUI  was  verj'  strong,  bat  it 
waa  the  speech  of  an  Orangeman  rather  thim  of  a  statesman.  At 
last  the  second  reading  was  carried  l>y  tho  very  large  majority  of 
SSj^the  numbers  being  179  to  14C. 

Bat  this  triumph,  if  triumph  it  was,  gave  rise  to  but  little  esalti^ 
tion.  As  the  conviction  had  become  common  that  tho  BUI  would  be 
read  a  second  time,  so  had  the  knowledge  grown  that  tho  sec&Dd 
reading  would  he  permitted  only  because  the  Lords  would  be  onaUed 
to  resume  hj  amendments  in  Committee  all  or  tho  greater  part  of  those 
goods  things  which  the  Bill  itself  had  been  iramcd  with  the  object  of 
taking  away  from  the  Irish  Protestant  Chmcb  <^etahhshmcnt.  Net 
to  rejocttho  Bill,  but  so  to  amend  tho  Bill  that,  under  these  amend- 
ments, it  might  be  omasculated  as  regarded  disendowment,  was  the 
strategy  of  the  conservative  majority  of  the  peers.  And  we  are 
willing  to  express  our  conviction  that  such  strategy  was  not  only  to 
be  expected,  but  was  not  unreasonable,  and  will  not  ultimately  be 
deleterious.  The  drag  on  the  wheel  must  act,  or  the  coach  will  go 
down  the  hill  with  that  crash  and  consequent  breakage  to  ^hieh 
Englishmen  are  so  strongly  averse.  And,  let  the  drag  act  as  it  may,  tho 
coach  will  certainly  get  down  the  hill.  The  presumed  object  of  the 
Lords'  amendment  has  been  to  reserve  for  the  Church  of  Englaiid 
as  established  in  Ireland  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  funds  whicl 
it  has  hitherto  possessed.  The  real  object,  as  entertained  in  the 
bosom  of  individual  peers,  may  not  improbably  have  been  to  git  rid 
of  the  Bill  for  the  present  by  means  of  radical  changes  in  the  c buses 
to  which  the  Commons  would  certainly  not  assent.  The  prob^blo 
ofTeot  of  the  Lords'  amendments  will  be  a  salutary  alteration  in 
the  Bill  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  tho  funds  which  are  to  b« 
rescued  from  a  faineant  Church. 

From  the  time  in  which  the  actual  abolition  of  the  Estabhab^d 
Irish  Church  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  probably  forthcoming  political 
measure, — a  period  not  distant  from  us  above  five  or  six  years, — it 
has  been  felt  that  the  great  difliculty  consisted  in  tho  dispositiDn 
of  tho  wealth  which  would  accrue.  That  this  wealth  was  for  lh# 
present  misused, — so  appropriated  as  to  create  general  dissatisfaction, 
and  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  tho  religious  weUbeing  of  tilt 
cOEntr>% — had  been  acknowledged.  Let  it  be  taken  away  even  if*  ^ 
the  taking  away,  it  should  perish,  because  by  the  injustice)  of  its 
distnbution  it  wounds  the  feelings  of  men.  Such  had  been,  and  is* 
the  verdict  of  the  country.  But  there  would  be  the  money,  and  ho^ 
should  it  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  so  that  its  dispcsitJo& 
should  give  ofTouce  to  none,— offence  to  at  least  as  few  u%  mi^ki  b« 
possible  ?  How  should  it  be  used  so  that  no  man  might  justly  i^i 
that  injustice  had  been  done  ?  This,  and  this  only,  h%%  boon  fait  ^ 
be  the  real  diJEculty  in  the  matter ;  and  it  is  not  suTprisLitgi  tl  MB 
hardly   be   considered   vexations,   that   in   such   clrcuiaitaiiee«  Ukd 
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IjordSf  wlio  ure  friendly  to  tbo  Established  Chnrch  as  a  thing  of 
eofflns^,  should  endeavour  in  the  scramble  to  save  the  bulk  of  this 
W6alth  for  their  friends.  And  ^Vf3  must  acknowledge  that  words  fell 
from  Mr<  GJadstone  kist  year  wbkh  tended  greatly  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  this  might  be  done.  In  speaking  of  the  Irish  Church 
dobate  last  year,  soon  after  Mr.  Ghidstone  had  first  given  expression 
to  his  views,  we  ventured  to  stiggest  that  he  had  fallen  into  some 
fault  in  his  endeavour  to  explain  that,  after  all,  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  would  lose  but  little  of  the  Church  wealth  by  the  projected 
measure.  As  it  was  pnrpo&ed  to  take  away  the  whole  endowment, 
this  promise,— or  hint  at  a  promise,  which  coming  from  the  future 
Prime  Minister  was  as  bad  as  a  promise, — seemed  to  himself,  as  we 
remarked  at  the  time,  to  be  so  paradoxical,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
expiafji  his  previous  Btatoment  by  calculations  which  were  not  intelli- 
^ble  to  men  in  geneniL  We  believe  he  suggested  that  about  five- 
*.ighthB  of  tho  wbolc  property  would  be  saved  to  the  Episcopal 
Protestant  Cburcli  of  Ireland,  and  defended  the  truth  of  the  suggestion 
by  showing  that  the  absolute  life  interests  of  incumbents,  together 
trith  certain  of  the  smaller  goocl  things  which  Parliament  might  pro- 
bj%bly  be  will  in  g  to  leave  to  tba  Church,  would,  by  an  actuary's 
calculation,  amount  to  the  n;iTocd  proportion.  The  mind  of  the 
oidmary  politician  did  not  fellnw  him  in  this ;  but  the  mind  of  the 
ordintiry  liberal  politician  \^'aa  determined  that  the  Irish  Church 
endowments  should  cease,  while  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  conser- 
vative politician  we)3  led  to  ii  resolve  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
endowments  should  be  saved  by  means  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  promises. 
And  still  there  was  the  diilietilty  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 
No  man  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  feasible  project. 
Proposit  101113  were  made,  but  were  all  made  doubtingly.  Mr.  Glad- 
^ton^*fl  pniposition  was  made  doubtingly.  Even  the  clauses  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds,  thoujrh  passed  by  large  majorities,  have  been 
pEiss^d  doubtingly,— have  been  passed  because  they  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Minister^  altliouj^h  it  has  been  felt  that  ho  has  proposed 
them  doubtingly.  This  disposition  has  been  corroborated  by  a 
Heeond  division  in  the  Common b,  given  on  the  Lords*  amendment ; — 
tmt  H  has  been  corroborated  with  again  increased  doubt  and  with  a 
fc«oltitiop  that  Piirliainent  pball  still  exercise  a  veto  on  every  con- 
templated exercise  of  the  funds.  One  idea  only  has  been  common  in 
the  minds  of  men^— -the  idea,  nnmely,  that  the  funds  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  Ireland.  So  much  maybe  conceded  as  fixed.  To  all 
theoricd,  lo  all  projects,  to  all  ideas  beyond  this,  there  are,  from  one 
^idc  and  from  another,  objeetions  so  strong,  that,  though  we  will  not 
rati  them  insurmountable,  wo  must  acknowledge  them  to  be  of  a 
iit>«D^  which  requires  patient  sifting  to  bring  them  into  subjection. 
Tne  plan  as  it  came  from  Sfr.  Glad?tone*s  brain  had  not,  we  think, 
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been  sufficiently  winnowed.  It  was  impossible,  probably,  that  it  shooM 
be  so  winnowed,  exeept  by  that  process  of  discussion  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  the  Lords*  amendments,  by  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mons upon  those  amendments,  and  by  the  public  discussion  ibr 
which  it  has  given,  fmd  is  giving  occasion. 

To  the  stem  lover  of  justice, — ^to  him  who  would  govern  all  politieal 
conduct  by  the  saw  of  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum, — the  most  acceptable 
project  was  that  of  distributing  these  funds  among  the  three  predo- 
minant Churches  of  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
worshippers.  This  would  be  concurrent  endowment  pure  and  simple, 
and  would  give  us  a  manipulation  of  the  money  which  would  easily 
reconcile  itself  to  the  religious  scruples  of  all  who  do  not  think  that 
God*s  truths  are  confined  absolutely  to  their  own  mode  of  teaeluDg 
them.  There  would  be  no  sacrilege  here,— even  to  those  who  think 
that  sacrilege  may  lie  in  that  direction ;  and  there  would  be  mueh 
abstract  justice.  But  the  objections  to  such  a  plan  are  so  great  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  propose  it  to  Parliament.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  would  not  accept  such  an 
endowment  as  this  would  give  them ;  and  no  House  of  Commons 
selected  by  English  and  Scotch  constituencies  would  consent  to  place 
so  large  an  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  hands  ef 
a  priesthood  which  is  under  no  control  from  our  sovereign^  but  is  in 
many  respects  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Lord 
Stanhope  succeeded  in  the  eleventh  hour  in  pressing  into  the  Bill 
a  clause  in  favour  of  this  priesthood,  in  the  wisdom  of  which  we  folly 
concur,  and  as  to  which  we  will  make  a  further  allusion  just  now. 
In  doing  so  he  referred  to  the  intentions  of  his  great  relatiTe, 
Mr.  Pitt, — ^intentions  which  would  doubtless  have  greater  wei^t 
with  Lord  Stanhope  than  with  most  other  men.  But  Lord  Stanhope 
seems  hardly  to  have  carried  sufficiently  in  his  mind  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  proposed  to  endow  ihe  Bomui  Catholic  priesthood, 
intended  to  subject  it  and  its  endowments  to  the  Government  of  the 
day,  whereas  no  politician  now  believes  that  such  subjection  is 
practicable. 

The  same  or  similar  difficulties  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  bestowal 
of  the  funds  of  the  Church  upon  Irish  education  in  generaL  No 
scheme  could  have  been  more  alluring  than  such  a  scheme  as  this, 
had  such  a  scheme  been  feasible.  But  it  was  not  feasible.  The 
money  could  not  have  been  distributed  with  such  an  object  in  any 
way  that  would  have  satisfied  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

And  yet  there  was  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  distributed.    In 

this  difficulty  Mr.  Qladstone  has  had  recourse  to  the  halt,  the  blind, 

and  the  silly,  and  has  bidden  them  to  come  unto  the  feast.    From  the 

first  moment  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  well  that  this  proposition 

.  should  be  discussed  in  a  House  in  which  the  Minister  proposing  it 
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ig  sot  all-powerfiil ;  and,  therefore,  we  think  the  Lords*  amendments 
will  do  much  good,  though  they  must  necessarily  create  a  delay  which 
will  be  vexatious  to  many,  and  must  he  very  vexatious  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself. 

The  amendments  which  were  passed  in  the  Lords,  nnd  which  were 
of  saeh  Hiaierial  moment  as  to  be  positively  unacceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, all  refer  to  the  questions  of  endowment.  The  Lords'  Bill 
disestablishes  the  Irish  Church  as  completely  as  did  the  Bill  before  it 
went  to  the  Lords.  An  attempt  indeed  was  made  to  allow  existing 
bishops  to  maintain  the  privilege  of  their  intermittent  seats  in  the 
Ho«S8  of  Lords  during  their  lives,  and  a  clause  to  this  effect  was 
earned  through  the  Committee ;  but  Lord  Devon,  at  the  last  moment, 
soeeeeding  in  annulling  this  act  of  questionable  mercy.  Should  the 
present  Bill  become  law,  disestablishment  is  complete.  Everybody, 
however,  knew  that  the  real  fight  would  be  for  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
When  once  the  Bill  had  heen  read  a  second  time  by  the  Lords,  it  was 
impossible  that  anything  should  be  done  towards  preserving  the  Lish 
Ctoeh  as  a  State  Establishment. 

But  very  much  would  have  been  done  towards  preserving  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Ldsh  Church  had  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  been 
aeeepted  by  the  Commons.  It  was,  however,  absolutely  impossible 
that  they  should  be  aeeepted.  Indeed  the  matter  is  already  beyond 
the  readk  of  opinion.  The  Lords'  amendments  in  regard  to  disen- 
dowment  have  been,  almost  entirely,  repudiated  by  the  Commons ; 
and  it  is  knovm  that  should  the  Lords  adhere  to  them,  as  they 
probably  will  to  some  of  them  that  are  most  objectionable,  another 
Bill  will  be  again  argued  and  again  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  write  now  while  the  matter  is  again  before  the  Lords,  and  can- 
not keep  our  remarks  from  the  printer  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
itate  what  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Bill ; — but  it  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  that  no  Bill  can  be  allowed  to  become  law  that 
does  not  practically  disendow  that  which,  by  reason  of  its  endow- 
ment, is  now  the  ascendant  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people  that  the  anomaly  of  an  endowment  for  a  clergy 
without  a  flock  shall  be  abolished ;— that  the  insult  to  the  Boman 
Catholics,  which  is  conveyed  by  such  endowment,  shall  be  discon- 
tinued;— and  that  the  injustice  of  such  a  use  of  funds  belonging 
to  the  public  shall  be  discontinued.  After  all,  to  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men,  disestablishment  means  almost  nothing,  whereas  dis- 
endowment  means  almost  everything.  A  fund  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  religious  needs  of  Ireland  is  at  present  appropriated  to 
the  needs  of  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  people,  and  is  so  appropriated 
beetiise  that  eighth  declare  their  own  religion  to  be  the  right 
religion, — ^being,  the  while,  utterly  incapable  of  bringing  over  the 
majority,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  their  way  of  thinking !  With  an 
anogmee,  almost  unexampled  as  a  national  characteristic!  the  Irish 
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members  of  the  Cbnrch  of  England  claim  to  be  in  the  right,— claim  to  be 
paid  for  teaching  this  right  to  others, — and  yet  absolutely  foil  to  teach  it ; 
' — are  absolutely  void  of  any  capability  to  make  their  doctrines  credible 
to  those  who  should  form  their  congregations.  We  do  not  blamo 
them  for  their  inability.  It  is  not  given  to  every  priest  to  be  a 
Luther.  It  is  not  given  to  every  nation  to  be  fit  for  the  teaching  of 
a  new  religion.  We  say  nothing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  creeds.  But 
we  are  absolutely  averse  to  a  highly  paid  church  which  cannot 
supply  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  That  is  the  gi*ievance ; 
and  the  remedy  for  it  is  the  total  disendowment  of  a  Church  so 
useless  and  so  costly.  That  this  Church  of  the  minority  should 
have  its  eighth  of  the  wealth,  if  the  other  seven-eighths  could 
be  appropriated  in  the  same  way,  might  be  very  well ; — though  a 
dangerous  argument  might  be  deduced  from  that  distribution  in 
reference  to  the  funds  of  our  Church  here  in  England; — ^but  that 
public  funds  should,  under  any  other  system,  be  left  in  its  hands  is 
not  to  be  endured.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in  all  others,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  who  possess  life  interests  should  be  protected 
from  loss  as  regards  their  own  annuities.  What  has  to  be  surren- 
dered, therefore,  to  the  new  unendowed  and  unestablished  Church, 
is  either  the  annuity  which  every  incumbent  possesses  or  a  sum  calcu- 
lated to  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  aggregate  of  the  annuities; — and, 
in  addition  to  this,  such  funds  or  property  as  may  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  Establishment  by  private  benevolence. 
So  much  will  willingly  be  given ;  and  in  addition  to  this  it  may  be 
acknowledged  that  the  public,  with  the  generosity  usual  to  victors^ 
would  allow  some  additional  pickings  to  slip  through  their  fingers 
without  notice.  If  anything  can  be  gained  to  the  new  Church  by  the 
use  of  the  public  credit, — as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  much 
will  be  gained, — ^let  the  new  Church  be  the  gainer.  But  when  a 
system  of  commutation  is  proposed  to  us  which  is,  avowedly,  not  & 
commutation  of  life  interests,  but  a  new  endowment,  then  we  feel 
inclined  to  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  mercy, — nothing  but  justice. 
Under  the  Lords'  amendments,  instigated,  as  we  fear,  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's somewhat  rash  promise,  these  pickings  would  have  been  eerried 
to  guch  an  exteut  that  there  wauld  hardly  have  been  oiiy  ui  ihv 
pudding  left  wherewith  to  ieed  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  mJfy  wli£i 
have  been  called  unto  the  fea^t. 

The  three  ]s:roat  raids  on  the  fund  mado  by  tfao  Lordis^  vore^  lltst* 
the  eammutntiou  of  tho  aDuuities  due  to  iDcumbents  to  feutlAttii 
years'  purc^Uose  of  the  whok  tnconte  of  the  Cbureb ;  Kt^e^niUy,  l&o 
ubsoqjUon  of  all  residential  globes  p  or  par  sou  age  s*  wiiboiit  paymwol  ; 
and  tliirdly,  the  surrender  of  titi^  Ulster  gkbes^^which  eonwl  of 
traets  of  land  given,  not  as  residencea  but  for  b«nefict^  «»•»  lo 
the  Established  Church  by  J  rime »  L  \V«  hardly  know  whidi  id 
thmc  ttttampted  j^poliationa  most  angered  uj^  of  is  most  a^ 
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to  iHo  pre  sum  eJ  ink'ntioiis  of  the  Bill.  As  regards  the  first,  we 
own  ourselves  to  be  much  vexed  at  the  apparent  defalcation 
of  8tftuni.-li  niein  of  our  own  party.  It  has  been  acknowledged,  from 
the  first  openiiijTol"  llui  i^ulije(!t,  that  the  incomes  of  incumbents  should 
bo  preserved  to  tliom;  but  these  incomes  should  be  preserved  actually 
and  acciirat<?ly,  by  some  annm^ement  which  would  leave  nothing  to 
ehance,  but  whitfti  would  pre*  Isely  give  to  every  existing  incumbent 
exactly  what  bo  ban  m^w  as  long  as  he  lives  and  does  his  work. 
Utiforlunately  it  \\ii^  bocn  f(nind  to  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
Bmall  grant  mado  to  Mayiinolh  for  educational  purposes,  as  it  is  also 
with  the  Rcgium  Don  urn  to  the  Presbyterians,  while  we  are  dealing 
with  the  Eeliiblislied  ChuvtU,  It  would  have  been  much  to  bo 
desired  that  no  su^-h  nc*:?d  should  have  been  felt  by  Mr.  Glad- 
%Um%.  The  question,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  Maynooth  grant,  is 
cimentially  distinct  on  its;  niirit.^};  and  should  have  been  brought  up 
for  CO nsi deration,  if  roqiiiri]]i^  consideration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
nflmirs  of  Trinity  CoUrK'%  IHiblin.  But  there  exists  so  strong  a  feel- 
ing in  tb<f  country  nt  this  nK>ment  of  dislike  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
reHgioD,  that  the  ^rinistry  Las  felt  itself  forced  to  fix  a  termination  for 
this  educational  grant  ti>  tlu'  (.'hurch  of  the  migority,  because  it  was 
ftboui  to  terminate  tbo  ruil^wments  of  the  Church  of  the  minority. 
Therefore,  it  haj^  be  on  diclibd  to  give  to  Maynooth  College  a  sum 
amounting  to  fourteen  yi.ui's'  purchase  of  its  present  annual  grant, 
aDcl  then  to  termiiitite  the  i^onnection  between  the  college  and  the 
r@ venae.  It  may  be,  tb;>t  If  it  be  expedient  to  terminate  this  con- 
oectioti,  fourteen  years*  pineliage  is  more  than  should  be  paid.  It 
certainly  is  more  than  Kbould  be  paid  to  preserve  the  life -interests  of 
any  person  or  person h.  But,  in  reference  to  Maynooth,  it  is  not  the 
liie-interests  of  certain  i^ertions  that  are  in  question,  but  the  educa- 
tiooal  interests  of  tho  ertllc^^fi  itself.  We  will  admit,  however,  that 
the  extent  of  tbo  ^ant  might  be  made  matter  of  discussion.  It  has, 
however,  been  parsed  by  the  Commons,  and  has  been  assented  to  by 
the  Lords.  The  sum  itself  is  trifling ;  and  the  very  spirit  of  Joseph 
Hume  would  hardly  begiudii^o  anch  a  sum  on  the  score  of  economy  to 
the  edueation  of  the  priiJHlbDod  of  the  majority  of  the  country.  But, 
beeansc  this  has  been  granted,  Lord  Carnarvon  has  asked  for, — and 
did  obtain,  as  far  as  the  Lords  could  give  it, — fourteen  years'  pur- 
ehuse  of  the  whole  incouje  <»f  the  Irish  Church,  towards  re-endowing 
the  dt^rgy^  althoQ^b  it  is  ai  ki^owledged  on  all  sides  that  this  will 
confer  on  the  Church  an  enormous  surplus  over  and  above  the  sum 
neode*!  to  pay  the  annuitit-s  due  to  existing  incumbents.  The  argu- 
menlf  if  there  be  any  argument,  amounts  to  this; — we  have  found  you 
tripping  io  a  Httlo  matt^ir  iu  r-(  gard  to  Maynooth,  and,  therefore,  we 
will  force  you  to  fall  utterly  into  the  mire  in  regard  to  the  great 
metier  of  endowments  for  an  Episcopal  Church.  If  there  were  aught 
wroufi;  in  what  the  Common b  had  proposed  for  Maynooth,  it  was  open 
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to  the  Lords  to  alter  the  sum.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  hare  insisted 
on  dealing  upon  a  similar  scale  with  a  stun  of  money  altoge^m 
greater,  and  appBcahle  altogether  to  an  inferior  parpose,^^ — to  a  purpose 
which  should  be  absolutely  ignored, — ^that,  namely,  of  re-endowing  the 
Chnrch  of  the*  minority  after  the  lapse  of  the  lives  of  existing  ineam- 
bents.  We  have  regretted  to  hear  this  injustice  defended  by  the  old 
saw  applicable  to  the  goose  and  the  gander.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Lords'  amendment  in  regard  to  the  fourteen  years'  conmiutatioa 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Commons  on  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  quite  irrespective  of  Maynooth, — in  adducing  which  he  has 
given  much,  though  he  has  not  given  what  the  Lords  demanded.  Bat 
the  fourteen  years'  commutation  for  Maynooth  was  the  special  ground 
on  which  the  Lords  demanded  fourteen  years'  commutation  (^  the 
whole  income  of  the  Church  Establishment, — as  though  we  should  be 
justified  in  stripping  our  friend's  garden  of  all  its  fruit  because  he  had 
picked  a  strawberry  fi*om  off  our  beds !  But  the  liberal  side  of  tke 
Hpuse  of  Commons  is  unwilling  in  its  present  mood  to  make  asj 
reference  to  Maynooth  that  can  be  avoided. 

The  suggested  gift  of  the  residential  glebes  is  due  to  the  mnoifi- 
cence  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  strong  feelisf! 
evinced  in  favour  of  an  amendment  that  was  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  assent  of 
the  House  to  a  portion  of  that  amendment  which  Lord  Salisbury  took 
out  of  the  duke's  mouth.  It  was  the  duke's  purpose  to  propose  that 
residences  should  be  afforded  to  clergymen  of  the  three  demominatiess, 
and  to  this  view  the  public,  we  think,  generally  acceded,  thou^  ^ 
present  Government  is  utterly  averse  to  it.  Lord  Salisbury,  how- 
ever, entertaining  a  fear  that  the  liberality  intended  for  the  Bomsn 
Catholics  would  not  find  favour  with  the  Ministry, — as  indeed  it  has 
not  found  favour  with  them, — divided  the  subject ;  and  on  the  same 
evening  the  House  of  Lords  inserted  a  clause  giving  residences  to  the 
episcopal  clergy,  but  refused  to  insert  a  clause  giving  residences  to 
^e  others.  This  was  indeed  amended  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who,  on  the 
motion  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  induced  the  House  to  vote  a  gift  of  f^bes 
to  the  three  Churches  ;  but  the  clause  was  carried  in  oppositioD  to 
all  that  the  Ministers  in  the  House  could  say  to  the  contrary,  and  has 
already  been  repudiated  by  the  Commons.  We  must  confess  that  we 
greatly  regret  this  decision,  though  we  are  quite  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  may  be  many  reasons  {Messing  on  a  Minister  of 
which  we  cannot  recognise  the  entire  force.  We  ourselves  can  see 
no  better  use  for  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  question  than  the  supply 
of  residences  to  clergymen  of  different  denominations  in  Ireland ;  but 
we  cannot  endure  that  glebes  should  be  given  in  perpetuity  to  the 
clergy  of  the  minority,  while  they  are  refused  to  the  dergy  of  the 
Eicjority. 

The  third  raid  has  been  that  on  the  Ulster  ^^ebes,  and  this  was 
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macl«  by  ihii  An;bbbhop  of  Cautcrbory.  He  started  a  question,  itself 
wu  believe  of  very  littJe  consequence, — excepting  as  it  might  give  rise 
%o  moriL^  or  Ic^d  of  diHteidty  iu  tho  adjustment  of  details, — ^that  the 
^ftto  OB  lind  from  which  private  gifts  should  be  counted  should  be 
movc^d  bQ^^k  from  16 GO,  the  year  named  in  the  Bill,  to  the  second 
j&ar  of  Queen  EH^abeth  ;  find  added  to  this  a  clause  that  the  Ulster 
gleb«^H,  which  were  given  by  James  in  the  intervening  period,  should 
go  TTith  the  private  gifts ^^a a  though  they  also  bore  the  flavour  of 
fmvAt^  muQlBcence.  We  must  (confess  that  to  us  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  siiDg  of  this  propoi^ition  consists  in  the  idea  conveyed 
iluii  whsit  boa  been  given  by  a  sovereign  of  this  realm  out  of  lands 
ademi&g  to  him  as  sovereign,  and  so  accruing  for  purposes  of  State, 
aboold  bd  regarded  as  Bomc thing  for  him  to  do  with  as  he  pleased,  as 
A  private  man  may  dispose  of  the  half-crowns  in  his  breeches  pocket. 
Tbe  Ulster  glebes  w^ro  gi\'en  a»  endovnnent  to  the  Irish  Church  by 
lls«  tbea  loveireign  in  conformity  with  the  privileges  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  as  then  eiustmg  ;  l>nt  they  were  given  out  of  the  wealth 
of  tiM  State  for  State  piiqioH^^^f  and  must  necessarily  be  resumed 
wttia  the  Fi^t  of  the  State  endowments.  It  was  quite  impossible  that 
ifao  House  of  Commons  should  have  consented  to  a  Bill  which  would 
ltftT9  grven  tip  these  lands  to  the  Irish  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Tlitr  ftaMDdmeiit  hm  been  thrown  out,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Lords 
jire  wilMiig  to  abandon  it. 

Tb«  only  other  ftmendmcnt  which  we  VTiU  notice  was  that  moved  by 
Ijo>rtl  Cairns  on  clause  03,  setting  aside  that  bidding  to  the  feast  of 
tbe  bait,  blind,  and  eilly, — and  postponing  determination  as  to  the 
QM»  of  the  money  for  the  further  action  of  Parliament.  We  are  not 
ftpt  t0  t^te  with  Lord  Cairns  on  any  political  subject ;  but  in  this 
wa  think  thut  he  was  right.  It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  have  the 
dtffiAolty  kept  over  our  heads.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
qil«Rtion  had  better  be  settled  by  the  Bill  which  we  still  trust  will  be 
psuM^  ihm  year.  But  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  House  of 
Cotafnotiii  owtis  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  given  to  this 
brvucb  of  tho  qno^tiou. 

And  so  we  wiU  leave  the  siibjoct,  firmly  believing  that  that  further 
^onmdcration  of  which  wo  &pcak  will  be  furnished.  The  amendments 
fd  tb«  Con^monsy  on  the  Lords^  amendments  can  hardly  be  accepted 
by  tho  Lords  ;-^iind  then  tmotber  session  must  be  devoted  to  the  Bill. 
Looking  back  on  the  whole  matter,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Bill  wben  it  become Ji  law  will  be  a  better  law  than  it  could  have  been 
I  witbuoi  the  u^p^tauon  of  the  Lords. 


EVENINGS  ABROAD. 


To  most  men  wLoso  lives  have  been  passed  Loudon  there  must  have 
been  a  period  of  existence  when  the  question,  *'  Where  shall  wo  go 
to-night?'*  was  one  of  daily,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  of  nightly, 
occurrence.     With  some  men  this  phase  of  what  I  may  call  evenings- 
abroad  life  endures  till  long  after  middle  age,  even  to  the  time  of 
grey  hairs  and  bent  backs.     But  for  the  majority  o..  educated  men 
the  phase  is,  happily,  of  short  duration.  In  one  form  or  another,  as  we 
get  on  past  the  salad  period  of  existence,  we  fall  into  a  groove  and 
stick  there.     Failing  any  positive  engagement  which  compels  us  to 
leave  our  homes,  we  don't  like  quitting  our  own  firesides  when  the 
day's  work  is  over.     A  cigar  after  dinner,  or  a  novel  read  in  slippers, 
or  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not, — ^to  use  the  language  of  adver- 
tising housekeepers, — ^'  quite  domesticated,"  a  rubber  or  a  game  of 
pool  at  the  club,  have  more  attractiveness  for  the  well-to-do  denizens 
of  London  who  will  never  see  thirty  again,  than  all  the  public  enter- 
tainments which  the  town  can  provide.     Still,  though  to  the  present 
writer,  as  possibly  to  his  reader,  the  time  has  gone  by  in  which  that 
question  as  to  the  passing  of  the  evening  was  a  perpetually-recurring 
problem,  the  goodly  army  of  pleasure-seekers  has  not  dwindled  down 
in  numbers  because  we  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks.     To-night,  as 
indeed  on  every  night  throughout  the  twelvemonth,  there  are  doubt- 
less a  hundred  thousand  or  more  of  Londoners  intending  to  seek  their 
amusement  abroad ;  and  every  year  this  number  grows  larger,  not 
only  positively,  but  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  population.     How 
far  this  craving  for  amiisemeiit  ifl  hurtful  or  otherwise  \^  n  very  diffifnlt 
and  complicnt<?d  question,  on  which  Uit>  limits  of  my  space,  if  Dotkiia^ 
else,  would  forbid  my  enteriDp;  hero.     This  much,  however,  i  mmi  say. 
Ibftt  the  theory  of  life  which  would  condemn  atl  anch  plea,'«ure-£i^ttig 
as  a  profitless  waste  of  time  and  money  seems  to  me  a  very  tiaiSOW 
one,     I  am  not  speakiug  now  of  the  Puritanical  theory, — an,  gfwt^ 
the  premises  of  the  Puritnn  faith «  the  concluaiou!!  dra'^n  firom  It  nre 
not  open  to  dispute,— but  of  thi)  ^ocial-ecoiianilcal  Uitcir^^    lih  tlio 
fafibion  among  a  certain  school  of  weil-moaniog  tJieomts  to  dikt4i 
upon  the  evils  which  mufiievhtills  and  tiK^atrcM,  unci  daneiog-roams 
and  tea-gai*dcii9t   entail  upon   the   working*olass.      The   iiilel%ettt 
mechuniet— a»  we  all  have  been  told  iinw  aftor  tiiiu»,-»gt>ofl  hpom  ac 
aoon  ag  his  work  is  done,  taken  the  child nni  out  to  Wftlle.  or  di|^  m 
thct  garden,  reads  Cointe  or  Mill  ^hen  thd  baby  it  pol  to  bed ;  umI  If 
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Lfi  wants  recroiUioti*  goes  to  a  lecture  on  chemistr}-,  or  a  penny - 
reading.  Bat  fva  far  aa  lay  own  experience  goes,  the  intelligent 
meeluuuo  ia  not  a  ropro^entative  of  his  class.  No  douht  oor 
working  meo  ivould  bo  mut'h  better  off  if  they  foreswore  pipes  and 
fjsclicwod  beer,  never  playod  at  skittles,  stopped  at  home  every 
night »  never  went  out  upon  the  spree,  and  followed  in  all  things 
Ihe  exjinjplt;  of  Robm  Goodchild  of  tract  celebrity.  But  so  in 
ciactly  the  same  M^ay  it  might  be  better  for  the  material  welfare  of 
my  renders  if  they  drappGd  iill  acquaintance  with  Havana  cigars  and 
Chateau  Laiiltt;  j  if  they  diaod  on  cold  mutton  and  rice-pudding;  if 
thcj  110%'^er  bunted,  or  sLot,  or  played  cards;  if  their  wives  dressed 
in  cotton  instead  of  in  silks :  if  they  never  took  a  holiday,  or  confined 
their  aiiciaal  outhig  to  GravoKend  or  Hampstead;  if,  in  other  words, 
they  denied  themselves  ev^ry  enjoyment  which  relieves  the  daily 
routine  of  life  from  its  dulness.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
as  you  thoosc  to  thinki  the  craving  for  entertainment,  the  desire  for 
gomethiDg  to  brtsak  the  uiiifonnity  of  existence,  is  common  to  all 
ctasBes  of  the  community ;  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have 
lo  deal  with  the  fact  that  tliero  is  a  demand  for  public  entertainments 
which  mast  infaUibiy  secure  u  supply.  How  that  supply  is  provided 
is  a  question  wlush  ctmnot  iwW  to  interest  even  those  who  have  long 
ago  ceased  to  look  for  their  recreation  abroad. 

Ni>w  no  man,  even  if  he  Lave  passed  into  the  era  of  fogydom,  can 
walk  the  itrtietr)  of  London  VM-lthout  being  aware  that  a  decided  change 
has  ptifised  over  the  fushiou  of  popular  entertainments  in  the  metropolis 
within  the  la^t  filteen  years-  In  estimating  any  change  of  the  kind 
I  alludi^  to,  it  ia  well  to  boar  in  mind  the  moral  of  a  story  which  has 
dhrays  tickled  my  fancy.  Two  old  la-wj-ers,  who  in  their  "  years  of 
wond^aring  '*  hdd  been  nott;d  as  admirers  of  female  beauty,  were 
chatting  over  their  wine,  and  the  younger  said  to  the  elder,  "  It 
^mns  to  me  the  women  are  not  as  pretty  as  they  used  to  be."  ''Ah, 
broth er,  brother  \ "  was  tbt!  answer  of  the  elder  and  wiser,  **  the 
nals  lire  as  toothsome  aa  they  ever  were ;  but  our  teeth  are  not  as 
stTong  to  crm^k  them."  So,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  change  of 
iffbich  I  epeak  is  rather  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  public  enter- 
lajniaei^tA  are  regarded  than  in  the  entertainments  themselves.  Yet 
I  oannoi  but  tbiuk  that  there  is  a  very  real  and  perceptible  change. 
!nuo  generation  whk-h  was  fresh  and  hot  upon  the  amusements  of  the 
itiim  iu  the  Crimean  ye^ir^,  was  infinitely  less  roystering  and  noisy 
IB  lU  6e^ch  of  pkasuro  than  the  young  bloods  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  befare ;  and  so  I  think  that  the  young  London  men  of 
to-day  are  quit^t^r  and  mora  sober  in  their  ways  than  their  elders 
wcm  before  them-  I  kam,  indeed,  from  the  writers  who  depict  to 
me  Hk^  habits  of  the  Girld  af  the  Period  and  the  ways  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  that  young  mi^u  and  young  women  in  the  present  year  of 
fpm%  RIB  DO  better  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  disregard  the  outward 
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restrainis  which  formerly  distingaished  the  amaienr  from  the  profes- 
sional sinner.  But  I  own  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  ^  haute  Tolee  *" 
of  fashion  is  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  justify  my  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  portnuture.  Still,  I  do  know 
a  good  deal  ahout  the  young  men  who  frequent  clubs,  and  thou^  I 
have  no  wish  to  represent  them  as  much  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors, they  are  quiet,  and  even  staid,  in  their  amusements.  Ihey 
tell  me  that  casinos  are  no  longer  the  resort  of  **  fools  of  quality," 
and  that  Cremome  itself  is  not  visited  habitually  by  the  gilded  youth. 
Unquestionably  the  one-in-the-moming-closing  movement  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  bring  about  this  change.  With  our  late  dining  hours, 
parties  and  operas  are  scarcely  over  before  all  public  resorts  ti 
entertainment  are  closed ;  and  gentlemen  anxious  to  "  finish  tiie 
night  "  must  seek  for  such  amusement  as  they  can  find  in  clubs  or 
chambers.  Your  recollections  of  London  life  need  not  be  of  veneraUe, 
— or,  for  that  matter,  un- venerable, — antiquity  to  recall  a  long  list  ci 
nightly  resorts  which  are  now  traditions  of  the  past.  The  PortlaDd 
Rooms,  the  «*  Pic,"  the  Coal  Hole,  the  "  Finish,"  and  their  fellowB, 
are  numbered  amidst  things  that  were,  and  happily  have  left  no 
Buooessors.  The  existence  of  all  such  establishments  is,  no  doobt, 
transitory ;  they  are  here  to-day,  or  rather  to-night,  and  gone  to- 
morrow ;  but  still,  if  the  public  demand  for  such  resorts  had  not 
died  away,  I  think  they  would  now  exist  under  other  names ; — and 
this,  from  what  I  gather  by  the  talk  that  meets  my  ears,  is  not  the 
case. 

So,  too,  there  is  another  change, — a  change  also  for  the  better,— 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  frequenter  of  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment, whose  memory  extends  back  over  a  score  of  years.  Of  all  the 
scenes  which  Thackeray  depicted  in  his  stories,  there  are  few,  I 
think,  more  vivid  than  the  chapter  in  the  *'  Newcomes  *'  where  the 
Colonel  takes  Clive  to  the  ''  Back  Kitchen,"  and  leaves  the  room  in 
disgust  on  the  recital  of  Costigan's  song.  The  exact  words  of  the 
concluding  sentence  I  have  not  before  me  as  I  write,  but  I  know 
^eir  purport  was  this, — ^that  as  the  Colonel  stalked  from  the  room, 
brandishing  his  cane  as  he  went,  every  man  there  present  felt  as  if 
his  cheek  tingled  morally  from  a  stroke  of  that  upraised  rattin. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  must  have  been  felt  by  most  of  the 
London  men  who  read  the  "  Newcomes  **  when  it  first  charmed  and 
delighted  the  world.  At  that  time  you  could  not  visit  the  most 
respectable  of  public  music-rooms  without  hearing  songs  of  the  "  Sam 
Hall "  and  "  Billy  Barlow "  order, — songs  which,  without  any 
prudery,  you  may  say  were  unfit,  not  only  for  the  ears  of  boys,  bat  of 
grown-up  men.  Now-a-days  all  that  is  changed.  I  presume,  that  if 
you  are  really  bent  upon  indulging  in  the  gratification  of  heartng 
improper  melodies,  you  can  always  find  some  opportunity  for  con- 
sulting your  taste ;  but  that  opportunity  will  not  be  found  in  any  <rf 
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the  regular  cvwiing  hannts  about  town.  There  may  stiH  be  **  Back 
Kitchens"  somewhere  or  other,  where  the  Fokerg  and  CJostigans 
congregate ;  but  they  are  not  accessible  to  ingenuous  youth, — ^not  to 
be  found  except  by  those  who  seek  for  them  of  malice  prepense  and 
aforethought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ''CafeOhantant"  is  an  institution  unknown 
to  the  Pendennis  era ;  and  cancan-duicers,  female  acrobats,  Azdlas  and 
Finettes,  and  hoc  genus  omne,  are  novelties  of  our  own  day,  mimifesta- 
tioiis  of  a  new  form  of  the  pubHe  taste  for  stimulants,  which  upon  the 
stage  has  given  us  Schneiders  and  Adah  Isaacs  Menkens.  I  am  not 
treating  now  of  the  comparative  morality  or  immorality  of  listening 
to  gross  ditties,  as  compared  with  that  of  gazing  upon  semi-nudo 
forms.  I  only  note  the  change  as  indicating  a  sort  of  tendency  to 
refinement,  even  in  coarse  exhibitions.  It  is  recorded  of  one  of 
the  least  rentable  of  Parisian  Chronicles  that  a  contributor  was  once 
dismissed,  because  the  tone  of  his  contributions  had  been  too  free. 
On  complaining  to  the  proprietor  that  he  had  understood  ^^Liber- 
tinage  "  was  to  form  the  subject-matter  of  his  "Croniques  du  jour,** 
he  was  answered :  *'  Libertinage  taut  que  tu  voudrais,  mais  libertinage 
elegant.'*  And,  in  the  same  way,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
modem  purveyors  of  questionable  entertainments  to  give  ihem  a 
certain  coating  of  elegance.  Wheth^  this  is  an  advantage  or  a  loss 
to  the  cause  of  public  morality  is,  of  course,  an  open  question ;  but 
the  fact  is  certain. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  in  this  paper  rather  with  the  amusements 
of  the  million  than  of  the  3roung  men  about  town,  and  their  evenings 
abroad.  In  a  society  like  ours  where  there  is  an  immense  population 
of  unmarried  men,  with  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  at  their  disposal, 
and  very  little  occupation  of  any  kind,  there  is  always  sure  to  be  a 
certain  world  in  which  Uie  men  may  possibly  be  brave,  but  the  women 
are  assuredly  not  virtuous ;  and  for  this  world,  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
there  will  be  trysting-places.  Of  such  places,  of  their  fashions, 
CQsioms,  and  frequenters,  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  speak 
here ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  that  need  be  said  anywhere. 
"Life,"  using  that  word  in  its  "viveur"  term,  is  very  much  the  same 
at  all  times ;  and  the  prodigal  of  the  day  spends  his  substance  in 
riotous  living,  after  tiio  same  fashion  as  his  prototype  who  went  into 
^  far  country.  I  only  allude  to  the  haunts  of  prodigaldom  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  frequently  associated  in  public  opinion  with  the 
resorts  of  genuine  pleasure-seekers.  In  theory  it  is  not  easy  to  draw 
the  Hue  between  the  two.  The  mere  presence  of  persons  of  disreput- 
able character  amidst  the  visitors  to  any  resort  of  public  entertainment 
is  not  sufficient  to  brand  the  place  as  evil.  Under  our  existing  social 
arrangements  there  is  probably  not  a  theatre,  concert-room,  or  dancing 
establishment,  accessible  to  the  general  public  on  the  simple  condition 
of  pajrment,  at  which  women  of  more  or  less  loose  life  may  not  be 
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found  amidst  the  frequenters.  The  question  which  decides  the  repute 
or  disrepute  of  any  place  of  amusement  is,  -whether  such  persons 
as  I  have  alluded  to  come  there  as  ordinary  spectators  or  for  the 
purpose  of  pljring  their  trade.  Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
London  life  could  tell  with  ease  what  resorts  come  under  each  of  the 
ahove  categories.  There  are  some  which  belong  unmistakeably  to 
one  class  or  the  other ;  there  are  many  which  stand  on  a  sort  of 
debateable  land  between  the  two.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  may  say  that  the 
resorts  which  at  all  deserve  the  name  of  the  *'  Boyal  Pandemonium,'* 
— recently  attached  to  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  such  places  by  a 
writer  in  "  All  the  Year  Round," — are  to  be  found  either  in  the  Hay- 
market  region  or  in  Batcliffe  Highway.  The  houses  of  entertainment 
to  be  found  in  the  parts  of  the  metropolis  not  affected  by  men- 
about-town  or  Jack  ashore,  cater  for  the  patronage  of  the  respect- 
able classes.  I  am  not  writing  a  moral  essay  on  the  subject  of  public 
amusements,  or  else  it  would  be  a  curious  topic  of  speculation  to 
consider  why  the  respectability  of  any  audience  at  a  public  pleasure 
resort  is  generally  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  general  morality  of  the 
country  wherein  it  takes  place.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that 
foreigners  are  apt  to  form  a  very  mistaken  opinion  as  to  the  standard 
of  English  morals,  from  the  extremely  mixed  character  of  the  com- 
pany which  visit  our  pleasure  haunts.  In  this  country,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  the  social  wheat  and  tares  grow  up  side  by  side ;  and 
the  fact  is  one  always  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  speculation  of 
the  kind  in  question. 

However,  at  this  rate,  the  evening  will  be  gone  before  we  get 
abroad  at  all.  Let  me  suppose,  then,  that  the  reader  of  these  lines 
is  a  stranger  in  London,  a  young  man  from  the  countr}%  about  as 
little  ignorant  of  the  world  as  most  Bucolic  youths  are  now-a-days ; 
and  that  he  has  to  face  the  problem  where  to  spend  the  evening.  Of 
course  he  may  go  to  South  Kensington,  or  to  the  Poljrtechnic,  or  to 
an  oratorio  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  to  some  one  of  the  many  readings, 
half -hours  with  our  best  authors,  which  are  given  nightly  in  the  metro- 
\ivA\...  I  uxxi  iLiy  far  fiom  Siiyliig  Lo  would  not  do  \-,\."  L^.-  -_,.-  *.-  1...I 
placDs  a&  tbeee  ;  ho  might  easily  go  further  and  faro  worse  ;  but,  mim* 
iiQWf  human  nature,  especially  ol  the  juvenile  order,  being  cooAtltlllfll 
m  it  ia  at  present,  cnu  es  for  more  exciting  amusoments  than  IfAd&a&h 
or  sacred  muatc,  or  pic  lure -galleries.  X  will  ffuppoae^  too,  lh«l  ttsi 
imaginary  Telemaciius,  to  whom,  for  the  time,  I  act  as  Kc^lor.  is  mX 
addict&d  to  casinos,  and  has  little  taste  for  lioyal  Pandcmanit^tutt  «r 
thuir  smaller  rivals,  trrautod  those  coDditiuus,  thti  iieiU'^hL^r  aftur 
amusemijnt  in  London  has  three  courses  open  to  him.  HemaydietiSS 
botweon  theatres,  public  gardens,  and  mutie'hoUi.,  Undi^r  Hutf 
three  beads  you  may  practically  dase  all  tJ^^  pkeet  tA  ent^rtaiimitfit 
whi<!h  oxisi  in  the  capital. 

Ifow,  of  ih^  above,  the  Lhaatre  Is  qI  cottT»o  tl»D  amiuiMmimi  U  tm 
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most  i^commeudod  in  itself.  Since  the  days  of  Macready  and  Charles 
Eetn  tke  pUyhonse  bas  been  complotely  purified  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  resort  of  doubtful^or  doubtless — characters.  Saloons  havd 
Wflsed  to  exist,  and  for  tbo  ordinary  public  it  is  as  difl&cult  to  go 
behind  tbo  scenes  as  to  onter  the  nrchiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth ; 
and  if  eatmnco  could  bo  cffLjeted,  the  young  men  of  the  period 
wocld  probably  find  both  pbicci  ubout  equally  dull  and  decorous. 
The  stage,  at  any  rate,  is  freo  from  imputations  to  which  even  the 
best  conducted  music-halls  and  gardens  are  open ;  and,  indeed,  if  I 
tnew  of  any  young  man  that  be  hjh  nt  his  evenings  in  London  regu- 
kriy  at  the  play,  I  sbould  feel  vDry  little  anxiety  about  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  conduct.  WhctliL-r  I  should  augur  equally  well  of  his 
intellectual  prospects  is  another  question.  The  never-ending  contro- 
TerfiyconcomLng  the  decline  of  tbe  drama  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
As  n  matt*?r  of  fact»  the  public  probably  gets  the  class  of  theatrical 
enter tAinmeni  it  prefers.  If  peop1t>  smcerely  preferred  the  legitimate 
dmmA  to  burlesques,  and  dtrslrcd  c-lfissical  tragedies  in  lieu  of  sensa- 
tion drjiinas,  their  taste  would  inliiUibly  be  consulted.  Somehow  or 
other  Boucicault  draws  better  tban  Shakespeare,  and  "School" 
trings  together  larger  bousi?s  than  tbo  "Bightful  Heir."  It  may  be, 
— I  think  it  is,^ — dosirablc;  that  public  taste  in  stage  matters  should 
midergo  a  change  ;  but  I  utterly  demur  from  the  assumption  that 
theatres  would  bo  more  vit^ited,  or  ^vould  pay  better,  if  they  provided 
1^  more  intellectual  class  of  entertainment.  The  reason  why  the 
tbeatre  is  no  longer  tbo  nightly  resort  of  the  town  must  be  sought  for 
in  a  vflriety  of  accidental  cansca,  ajid  not  in  the  fact  that  the  public 
kis  out-f^own  tbe  stago  in  intelloet.  In  all  discussions  about  the 
d«filine  of  tbe  drama,  I  am  reminded  of  the  famous  problem  which 
Charieg  II*  propounded  to  the  Royal  Society  as  to  why  a  fish  plunged 
kto  a  bucket  full  of  water  did  not  make  it  overflow.  I  should  answer 
uiy  query  as  to  why  the  drama  had  declined,  by  saying  it  had  not 
declined  at  aH,  in  the  ordlimry  con^mercial  sense  of  the  word  decline. 
We  have  more  theatres  now  than  wo  ever  had  in  London ;  they  make 
more  money,  and  pay  better  prices  to  actors  and  authors ;  and  if 
tbe  average  quality  of  the  enteriaiTiment  provided  is  not  relatively  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be,  tbiB  is  beeause  the  public  has  declined  in 
rjuality  and  prefers  an  infi^rior  article. 

In  fact,  if  I  am  right,  tbp  comniorcial  prosperity  of  our  London 
theatres  is  one  of  the  causes  wbi^h  most  disqualifies  them  from  ful- 
filEag  their  normal  function  of  providing  places  where  evenings  abroad 
tm  be  passed  at  once  pleasantly  and  profitably.  I  suppose  even  Mr. 
Bobertioti  himself  would  admit  that  no  man  can  be  expected  to  go 
nnd  see  **  Caste  "  or  "  Society  '*  night  after  night  for  half  a  year;  and 
Jti  uxilees  ho  is  prepmed  to  see  the  same  play,  played  by  the  same 
letors,  ih(i  searcher  after  entertainment  can  scarcely  spend  more  than 

^    mt  or  at  most  two  evenings  abroad  at  any  of  our  popular  London 
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theatres.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama  a  playgoer  might  reckon 
on  a  change  of  performance  at  least  once  a  week,  bnt  now-a-days  the 
playbills  of  our  London  playhouses  might  be  stereotyped  throngbont 
the  season.  Variety  is  charming ;  and  yet  variety  is  the  last  indnee- 
ment  offered  in  London  to  any  modem  stage-struck  Wilhelm  Meister. 
Then,  again,  it  must  be  fairly  owned  that  our  metropolitan  theatres 
make  large  demands  upon  the  purses  of  their  frequenters.  In  the 
extreme  freshness  of  youth  men  may  be  found  ready,  for  amusement's 
sake,  to  sit  in  pit  or  gallery  in  order  to  enjoy  the  talent  of  an  admired 
actor,  or  to  gaze  upon  the  loveliness  of  an  adored  actress ;  bnt  when 
the  first  charm  of  London  life  is  lost,  men  think  twice  before  they 
go  to  the  theatre  elsewhere  than  in  the  stalls  for  pleasure  ;  and  if 
they  do  so  go,  they  must  reckon  what  with  cabs,  tickets,  box  openers, 
playbills,  and  so  forth,  on  spending  at  least  ten  shillings  on  their 
evening's  amusement.  And  in  addition  to  the  outlay,  they  know 
beforehand  that  they  will  be  uncomfortable  for  their  money.  Even  an 
orchestra  stall  is  not  a  pleasant  resting-place  for  a  human  frame, 
exhausted  by  the  fatigue  and  bustle  of  a  London  day.  In  these 
degenerate  times  frail  human  nature,  especially  if  it  belongs  to  the 
stronger  sex,  falsely  so  called,  gets  weary  of  sitting  still  for  honrs,  and 
when  bent  upon  pleasure,  craves  for  tobacco  and  its  concomitant 
luxuries.  The  gods  in  the  galleries  are,  it  is  true,  made  of  sterner 
mould  than  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  ;  and  at  popular  theatres,  like 
the  Standard  or  the  Britannia,  there  are  to  be  found  immense  audiences 
which  look  to  the  stage  alone  for  their  enjoyment.  But  even  in  these 
primitive  resorts,  innovations  have  crept  in,  and  those  saburbon 
theatres  are  most  frequented  to  which,  like  the  Grecian  Saloon,  taverns 
and  tea  gardens  are  attached. 

To  a  student  of  English  character  the  difference  between  the  enter- 
tainment provided  at  West  End  and  East  End  theatres  is  well  worth 
the  noting.  In  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  town  five-act  plays 
are  a  drug ;  the  legitimate  drama  is  played  to  empty  houses ;  bur- 
lesques supply  the  staple  of  the  evening's  amusement ;  and  ballets, 
performed  by  bdies  more  or  k^s  decoUeteSj— rather  more,  I  aboald 
say,  than  less, — have  become  an  essential  demerit  of  c^very  gonnliw 
theatrical  success.  In  the  immeuse  cities,^ for  they  ar^s  iHHIilDg 
less, — of  Pimlico,  Belgravia,  Brompton,  Cholsca,  KonsingioD,  Kirttiiig 
Hill,  and  Tyburtiia,  there  is  not,  in  as  far  as  I  am  awmrtv  &  tnlftoty 
thcatro  of  any  kind.  Such  demand  for  the  piny  m  there  e^its  in 
these  quarters  in  EatifiSed  by  oecnsionaj  visits  io  tbo  Strand  and  lla 
adjacent  theatrical  localities.  Whereas  in  the  ffuburh^  of  ^ 
t»6tropoUs  inhabited  by  the  op  erst  ir^^  elasiies  Ihn^  am  ibvitrvfl  iritli* 
oat  end.  And  in  thes^  regions  Shakusperiaxi  dramas,  ^erioiii  mtfc^ 
dnunaR,  and  pieces  that  do  not  depend  for  their  ineiMM  oo  codoait 
m  ballotfT,  or  leDsatioti  effects,  etill  command  ft  alenily  £ivtiiir.  f^ 
ATgue,  from  Uui  fact^  that  the   taitf^x  of  Iho  irorlcliig  djum  ire 
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more  elevated  and  intelleetnal  than  those  of  the  educated  class,  wonld, 
I  snspecty  be  a  mistake  ;  but  their  tastes  are  assuredly  more  simple, 
and  Uieir  mental  development  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  the 
nund  can  no  longer  be  divertrd  by  the  fictitious  interests  of  the 
stage.  The  theatre,  pure  and  simple,  seems  to  me  the  amusement  of 
a  nation  amidst  Trhom  tbo  battle  of  life  is  not  fought  very  keenly ; 
and,  whether  for  good  or  bad^  the  English  public  appears  to  me  to 
have  passed  the  point  nt  which  the  drama  without  its  accessories  can 
gtiffiee  for  its  entertainment. 

So,  too,  thongh  from  very  different  reasons,  the  public  gardens 
of  London  seem  to  me  to  have  seen  their  palmiest  days.  The  times 
have  changed  since  lordij  And  kdies  used  to  meet  at  Banelagh  ;  and 
even  the  visit  of  Pendennia  to  Yauxhall,  in  company  with  Captain 
Costigan  and  his  iady  friends,  belongs  to  an  era  which  has  somewhat 
passed  away-  Eanelagh  remains  only  in  the  memory  of  antiquarians. 
The  Royal  Gardens  of  Yauxhall  are  covered  over  with  streets 
and  terraces.  Tho  Red  House  is  gone.  The  Queen's  Gardens,  at 
Bayswator,  are  gone  also  ;  and  Cremome,  if  report  speaks  truly,  is 
likely  before  long  to  saccumb  to  the  encroachments  of  the  great  city 
that  is  rising  round  it  on  every  side.  The  attempt  made  some  years 
ago  to  revive  the  fasbionable  glories  of  Cremome  proved  a  failure, 
like  most  revivals  ;  and,  even  as  a  lounge  for  young  men  about  town, 
the  gardenia  have  lost  much  of  their  aristocratic  patronage.  For  the 
good  of  tho  community  at  large  the  change  is  not  to  be  regretted.  It 
is  much  better  for  tbemselves  that  when  young  men  come  away  firom 
the  Opera  or  from  evening  parties,  they  should  go  straight  to  bed,. 
or  smoke  quietly  at  their  clubs,  instead  of  driving  down  to  Cremome- 
In  hansoms,  sitting  up  to  the  small  hours,  drinking  champagne, — so 
called  by  court csy,^ — or  &oda  and  brandy,  and  coming  home  by 
daylight,  poorer  in  pocket,  and  certainly  not  richer  in  any  knowledge 
worth  acquiring.  Now-a-days,  your  London  lounger  must  be  much 
more  active  and  energetic  about  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  than  it  is 
the  custom  of  htE;  class  to  be  about  anything,  in  order  to  get  down  to 
Cremf>rDe  after  the  business  of  the  evening  is  over,  and  to  be  there 
in  time  to  drink  more  than  is  good  for  him ;  and,  failing  this  last 
possibility,  tlio  long  drive  down  to  Battersea  Bridge  is  too  arduous 
an  enterprise  to  be  undertaken.  Indeed,  there  are  few  things  which 
chani^c  more  rapidly  than  the  fashions  of  entertainments.  Who  would 
liave  thought  twenty  years  ago  that  Astley's  would  cease  to 
be  the  delight  of  school- boys  ?  Yet,  since  the  classic  circus  was 
converted  into  a  common pkce  theatre,  the  equestrian  art  seems 
to  be  worshipped  no  longer  in  London.  It  is  not  so  in  the  pro- 
vinces. All  the  year  through  itinerant  circuses  travel  over  the 
face  of  England,  and  there  are  few  towns  of  any  size  which  are  not 
visited  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  by  strolling  companies  of  horse 
iidartf  the  beauty  of  whose  drosses,  the  magnificence  of  whose  Btuds> 
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and  the  daring  of  whose  horsemanship,  excite  the  envy  of  all  the  boys 
and  half  the  girls  in  the  place.  But  Astley's,  where  Kit  of  the  *'  Old 
Cariosity  Shop "  took  his  mother  and  Jacoh  and  little  Barban,  is 
gone,  and  has  left  no  heir  to  its  fame.  London  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  gr^at  capital  in  Europe  which  has  no  permanent  equestrian 
tiieatre.  There  is  not,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  has 
not  been  for  some  time  in  the  Metropolis,  any  regular  series  of 
equestrian  performances.  Only  fancy; — ^there  must  be  a  generation  of 
school-boys  growing  up  in  London,  to  whom  the  ''  scenes  of  the 
ring  "  convey  no  recollections, — ^who  don't  know  who  Mr.  Menimtn 
is, — ^who  have  never  revelled  in  the  humour  of  the  clown, — ^who  have 
never  worshipped  an  ethereal  being  in  short  skirts  and  pink  fleshings 
bounding  through  an  endless  series  of  hoops  from  the  back  of  the  wfld 
horse  of  the  Prairies !  Surely  in  these  days  of  school  reform  such 
ignorance  is  disgraceful  to  the  community  1  There  is,  too,  subject  for 
meditation  in  the  discovery  which  may  be  made  by  any  searcher  after 
amusement  who  casts  his  eye  down  the  lists  of  public  entertainments, 
that  there  is  not  now  in  this  city  any  conjuring  exhibition  of  note. 
I  confess  that,  especially  in  the  dog  days,  the  idea  of  seeing  a  padding 
brought  out  of  tiie  lining  of  a  hat,  or  a  live  goose  extracted  from  a 
pint  pewter  pot,  does  not  inspire  me  with  ardent  curiosity.  Bat 
surely  our  children  cannot  have  grown  so  ''  biases  '*  as  to  have  bst 
the  taste  for  legerdemain  ?  Can  it  be  that  Philippe  and  Houdin,  and 
Wiljalba  Frikell,  ajid  Stodare,  and  Anderson,  are  forgotten  by  boyish 
memories?  There  may  be  something  of  chance  in  the  temporarj 
absence  of  circus  and  conjuror  at  one  and  the  same  time  from  London. 
But  I  fancy  accident  is  not  the  sole  explanation  of  the  fact ;  and  that 
children,  as  well  as  their  elders,  like  their  amusements  somewhat  more 
highly  seasoned  than  they  did  a  score  of  years  ago.  I  don't  suppose 
children  now-a-days  could  be  induced  to  sit  through  an  exhibition  d 
Adams'  orrery ;  and  I  am  afraid  even  dissolving  views  have  gone  cot 
of  child  favour.  I  do  not  say  that  the  small  folk  are  wrong ;  I  only 
note  their  change  of  taste  as  an  indication  of  a  tendency  running 
through  the  whole  of  society. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  after-midnight  company  of  Cremome  has 
dwindled  away  since  the  passing  of  the  One-o'clock  Closing  Act ;  and 
I  fancy  the  Gardens  have  not  quite  adapted  tiiemselves  to  the  change 
in  the  quality  of  its  visitors.  Places  of  entertainment,  like  clubs  and 
newspapers,  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  are  bound  by  their 
own  traditions,  and  cannot  easily  survive  a  change  in  their  connec- 
tion. Now,  Cremome  in  its  old  days  had  a  twofold  public.  There  was 
the  before-the-flreworks  public  of  tradesmen  and  their  fanxiliea,  city 
clerks  and  servants  out  for  a  holiday ;  there  was  the  after-fireworks 
public  of  men  about  town,  and  women  of  the  town.  And  the  two 
publics,  though  quite  distinct,  attracted  each  other.  The  jog-tiot 
holiday  folk  liked  the  savour  of  fast  life  attaching  to  Cremome  from 
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the  patronage  of  the  ^'viveors;"  and  the  men- about- town — ^having, 
as  all  Englishmen  always  have  in  their  own  country,  a  secret  regard  for 
respectability, — liked  the  sort  of  orderly  repute  given  to  the  Gardens 
by  the  presence  of  the  steady  father-of-famUy  element.  But  as  things 
now  are,  Gremome  has  had,  perforce,  to  choose  between  its  two 
classes  of  customers ;  and  if  it  is  to  exist  permanently,  it  must  be 
what  the  Germans  call  a  **  Volk's  Garten."  It  lies  out  of  the  way  of 
the  populous  quarters  of  London ;  and  the  value  of  its  ground  for 
building  purposes  must  be  so  great,  that  I  doubt  whether  a  tea- 
drinking,  beer-bibbing,  and  pipe-smoking  public  will  spend  enough 
money  in  the  Gardens  to  make  the  speculation  a  profitable  one. 
"Whether  London  will  have  any  cause  of  sorrow  that  Gremome  should 
become  even  as  Yauxhall  and  Banelagh,  is  a  point  on  which  opinions 
may  diflfer ;  but  it  must  be  fairly  owned  that  when  its  ten  thousand 
lamps  are  extinguished,  we  shall  have  lost  the  prettiest  public  pleasure 
garden  of  which  any  capital  could  boast.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  as 
a  roving  tourist,  to  visit  most  of  the  Yauxhalls,  Tivolis,  Lust- 
Gartens,  Mabilles,  and  so  on,  to  be  seen  in  Europe;  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  locale  Gremome  seems  to  me  superior  to  them  all.  The 
only  thing  wanting  to  make  it  a  really  pleasant  resort  for  pleasure- 
seekers  is  the  presence  of  a  crowd  which  could  look,  at  any  rate,  as  if 
it  was  enjoying  itself.  Unfortunately,  our  English  nature  does  not 
lend  itSelf  easily  to  the  sort  of  gaiety  required  to  enjoy  an  evening  of 
revelry.  Our  grown-up  men  and  women,  both  for  good  and  bad,  have 
not  so  much  of  the  child  about  them  as  the  adults  of  other  lands.  It 
is  not  in  us  to  go  in  heartily  for  merry-go-rounds,  and  swings,  and 
dancing,  and  fireworks ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  in  the  class  which  fre- 
quents Gremome  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  an  unknown  public.  I 
know  of  few  spectacles  more  gloomy  than  that  of  a  number  of  English 
folks  trying  to  be  lively  and  failing  in  the  effort  consciously ;  and  this 
spectacle  may  be  seen  constantly  at  Gremome.  There  is  a  good  deal, 
happily,  of  the  Puritan  feeling  about  our  people  still ;  and  even  if  our 
young  men  make  up  their  minds  to  consort  with  riotous  livers,  they 
dislike  being  seen  in  the  act  of  rioting. 

If  you  want  to  see  an  English  pleasure-garden  at  its  best,  you 
should  go,  I  think,  to  some  place  not  visited  by  our  *^  golden 
youth,"  and  not  frequented  therefore  by  the  tribe  which  lives  upon 
their  follies.  Bound  and  about  London  there  are  dozens  of  public 
gardens  where  swells  are  unknown,  and  people  go  not  to  see  life, 
but  to  enjoy  themselves  after  their  own  heart.  The  old-fashioned 
tavem-cum- tea-garden,  such  as  the  '*  Gock  *'  at  Edmonton,  whither 
John  Grilpin  set  forth  upon  his  famous  ride,  if  not  belonging,  like 
tho  free-and-easy  sing-song,  to  the  past,  is  gradually  passing  away. 
At  such  places  of  entertainment, — of  which  the  **  Rye-House  "  is 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  existing  example, — the  public  were 
left  pretty  much   to  provide   their  own  amusement.     A  pleasure- 
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garden  to  stroll  about  in,  a  bar  to  drink  at,  a  sldtUe-groimd,  a 
l^nwling-alley,  a  lawn  to  dance  on,  and  a  stray  fiddler,  were  about 
all  that  the  proprietor  contributed  toward  the  amusement  of  his 
customers,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  ordinary  En^idi 
folk  enjoyed  themselves  more  thoroughly  in  these  tea-gardens  than 
they  did  in  more  pretentious  establishments.  However,  the  spirit  of 
progress  is  improving  tho  simple  tavern  with  a  lawn  behind  it  from 
off  the  face  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  places  ''to  spend  a  happj 
day," — as  per  advertisement, — are  Bosherville,  and  Anerley,  and 
North  Woolwich,  and  other  resorts  less  known  to  advertising  fune. 
At  all  these  various  resorts ''  an  endless  variety  of  entertainment,"— I 
am  again  quoting  from  the  mural  literature  with  which  all  railway 
travellers  are  familiar, — is  provided  for  the  public.  Done  into  plaia 
English  this  announcement  means  that  there  is  a  band  of  mnrie,  t 
hermit's  cave,  a  gipsey  who  tolls  fortunes,  a  platform  for  dancing,  and 
at  the  more  ambitious  resorts, — a  theatre,  a  company  of  Ethiopian 
minstrels,  an  acrobatic  performance,  or  an  exhibition  of  juggleiy. 
I  suppose,  if  you  are  what  I  onoo  heard  called ''  one  of  our  reg'lan,** 
— that  is,  a  constant  attendant  of  any  such  resort, — ^you  would  recog- 
nise amidst  the  company  a  good  number  of  persons,  and  especially 
of  the  fairer  sex,  who,  to  use  a  mild  ouphemism,  are  no  better  than 
they  ought  U>  be.  To  the  uninitiated  observer  the  company  looks 
vulgar,  if  you  like,  but  homely  and  respectable.  So,  too,  the  amnse- 
ments  may  not  be  refined ;  but  thoy  are  to  outward  viewing  quiet  and 
harmless.  This  I  think  you  may  say,  without  insular  prejudice,  ii 
not  the  case  with  most  continental  pleasure  gardens.  There  may 
be,  and  doubtless  are,  many  respectable  persons  at  Asnieres  and  the 
Barrier  Balls  at  Paris,  at  Krolls  and  the  Orpheum  in  Berlin,  at  the 
Neue  Welt  in  Vienna,  and  at  other  gardens  of  a  like  kind  fr^aeotMl 
by  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  cities.  But  yet,  to  put  matters  to  a  pn^ 
tical  test,  I  don't  &ncy  masters  of  households  and  fathers  of  franiHes 
would  exactly  approve  of  their  womenkind  being  seen  at  these  resorts. 
Whereas,  except  on  the  general  grounds  which  may  be  urged  against 
all  places  of  resort  open  promiscuously  to  the  public,  I  cannot  see 
why  a  household  interdict  should  be  laid  on  our  Knglj^h  people's 
gardens.  Hie  recreation  afforded  there  is  commonplace  and  vnlgar 
enough,  is  wanting  in  the  ''light  and  sweetness*'  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  values  so  lughly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  wanting  ako 
in  the  extravagance  and  profligacy  which,  judging  from  my  own 
observation,  are  associated  with  public  amusements  in  lands  where 
the  *'  sweet  and  light "  is  studied  more  consistently  than  it  is  withos. 
I  doubt  whether  exactly  the  same  meed  of  quidified  encomium  can 
be  given  to  the  last,  but  iiot  the  least,  of  the  three  classes  of  an 
entertainment  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  sp^id  their  evenings 
abroad.  The  "  music-hell," — ^to  use  the  cant  of  the  day,— is  the 
''  great  fact "  of  the  present  generation  of  pleasure-seekers.    lUltho 
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Exhibition  of  1851  the  music-hall,  as  we  know  it  now,  was  unknown 
in  London.  There  were  sing-songs  held  in  the  back  parlours  of 
sporting  taverns ;  there  was  '*  Evans's/*  where  ladies  were  not  admitted 
at  that  time, — ^for  most  cogent  reasons,  and  where  the  literary  and 
artistic  notabilities  of  London  really  used  to  congregate.  If  my  memor}' 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  Canterbury  Hall  must  have  been  opened 
about  the  period  of  the  **  World's  Fair,"  and  this  hall  is  unqucbtioual>Iy 
the  parent  and  progenitor  of  the  race  of  music-halls.  From  what  I 
con  learn  I  should  say  that  the  music-hall,  as  at  present  constituted, 
supplied  a  real  popular  want.  At  any  of  these  establishments  you 
can  drop  in  for  as  short  or  as  long  a  time  as  you  like.  The  payment 
of  a  shilling  or  sixpence,  or  in  some  cases  of  even  a  less  amount, 
renders  you  free  of  the  place  from  about  eight  to  twelve ;  you  can  drink 
as  much  as  you  please,  provided  you  do  not  got  oUcusively  intoxicated ; 
but  yoa  are  not  compelled  to  drink  anything.  You  can  smoke  all 
through  the  performance ;  you  can  witness  a  variety  of  exhibitions, 
none  of  which  require  a  very  great  amount  of  intellectual  exertion  to 
appreciate,  and  all  of  which  serve  to  fill  up  the  time  indifferently  well. 
There  is  but  little  difiJerence  in  the  outward  aspect  and  decorations  of 
these  establishments.  Leaving  the  Alhambra  out  of  the  question, — 
an  institution  which  both  for  good  or  bad  can  hai'dly  be  classed  with 
the  ordinary  cafe-chantant  of  London, — our  music-halls  are  all  of  one 
pattern.  A  long  room  filled  with  tables,  a  gallery  running  round  it, 
and  a  stage  at  one  end,  complete  the  '^  locus  in  quo  "  of  these  esta- 
blishments. The  galleries  and  the  benches  round  the  stage  are 
generally  reserved  for  the  aristocratic  customers  who  do  not  mind 
paying  a  shilHng  for  the  right  of  entry.  The  body  of  the  hall  is 
the  **  habitat  "  of  the  general  public.  Shop-boys  aud  clerks  repre- 
sent the  "jeunesse  doree  "  of  the  opera  stalls;  artizans  wiih  their 
families  make  up,  however,  the  major  part  of  the  audience.  Of 
course,  the  social-evil  element  is  not  wanting.  There  are  Incog- 
nitas in  Islington,  and  Anonymas  in  Camberwell ;  and  the  George 
Bam  wells  of  the  period  meet  their  Lucys  at  the  music-halls  of 
the  suburbs.  But  still  in  these  resorts  women  of  the  town  are 
An  accident,  not  as  in  some  "West  End  places  of  amusement,  the 
chief  attraction.  And,  in  conseqTienco,  the  entertainment  given  is 
designed  to  suit  the  tastes  of  a  far  less  sophisticated  public 
than  that  which  frequents  the  Hay  market  quarter  of  London. 
At  some  of  these  places,  notably  at  the  Oxford,  which  v/as  de- 
stroyed by  fire  not  long  ago,  very  eaccllcnt  selections  of  operatic 
music  form  part  of  the  entertainment;  but  I  question  whether 
music  without  acting,  even  if  it  bo  of  the  Offenbach  and  Herve 
class,  is  not  rather  above  the  heads,  or  beyond  the  taste  of  the 
genuine  music-hall  pubUc.  Still,  the  old-fashioned  comic  singer, 
the  man  with  the  bad  hat  perched  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  who 
used  to  walk  round  and  round   the  platform  like  the    polar   boar 
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in  bis  cage  between  eacb  verse  of  bis  ditty,  bas  ceased  to  be  tbe 
cbief  favourite  of  tbe  audience.  Tbe  successful  comic  singers  of  tbe 
present  day  belong  to  a  different  category  from  tbe  minstrels  of  tbe 
''Pretty  Little  Katcatcber's  Daugbter"  era.  Tbe  otber  day  I  par- 
cbased  in  tbe  street  a  sixpenny  manual,  indited  witb  tbe  view 
of  instructing  juvenile  musical  aspirants  bow  to  become  comic 
singers.  I  cannot  say  tbat  I  learnt  mucb  instruction  tbere&om,  as  I 
was  told  tbat  tbe  possession  of  a  good  voice  and  a  correct  ear  were 
essential  requisites  to  success  in  tbe  music-ball  line  of  business ;  bat 
I  gatbered  tbat  tbe  celebrities  of  tbe  profession,  tbe  "  Great  Yances," 
and  "Jolly  Nasbes,"  and  **  Sydney  Barnes,*'  and  so  fortb,  were 
gentlemen  wbo  earned  large  salaries,  and  drove  in  carriages  to  tbe 
establisbments  tbey  bonoured  witb  tbeir  presence,  and  were  men  of 
note, — ^wbom  not  to  know  was  to  argue  yourself  unknown.  Tbese 
popular  singers  are,  I  take  it,  tbe  cbief  attractions  of  sucb  places  as 
Weston's,  tbe  Pbilbarmonic,  tbe  Metropolitan,  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
balls.  It  is  tbe  fasbion  to  talk  of  tbe  extreme  inanity  and  vulgarity 
of  tbe  ditties  to  wbicb  tbese  stars  give  fame,  and  wbicb,  sanctioned 
by  tbe  ball  mark  of  approval,  become  for  a  time  tbe  melodies  of  the 
streets.  And  on  aestbetic  grounds  I  don't  know  wbat  you  can  say 
for  sucb  songs  as  *'  Slap  bang,  bere  we  are  again,"  '<  Cbampagne 
Cbarlie,"  or  tbe  ''  Rollicking  Hams."  I  own  tbat  one's  estimate  of 
tbe  buman  intellect  is  not  exalted  wbcn  you  see  a  crowd  of  grown- 
up people  sbout  tbemselves  boarse  witb  deligbt  at  tbe  spectacle  of  a 
man  dressed  in  imitation  of  a  swell,  singing  sucb  words  as  tbese  : — 

''ASboreditcbtoir, 
A  toff,  a  toff,  a  toff, 
Ob  am  I  not  Immeosikoff,'' 

and  so  on  for  a  score  of  verses.  Yet,  if  you  try  to  judge  fairly,  you  will 
see  tbat  about  all  tbese  ditties,  wbicb  are  tbe  rage  of  tbe  music-balls, 
tbere  is  a  certain  jingle  and  sparkle  wbicb  may  well  please  people  not 
over  burtbened  witb  tbougbt,  and  mucb  over  burtbened  with  tho 
day's  toil  and  labour.  After  all,  too,  tbe  songs  sung  are  not  openly 
coarse  or  immoral,  scarcely  even  suggestive.  **  Theresa  "  has  had 
no  coimtcrpart  in  London ;  and  sucb  a  song  as  "  Eien  uVsi  ^act^ 
imur  tin  Saptui/'  wbicb  made  tbe  fortune  of  the  Alcaisar  at  PaHjt^ 
would  have  litUe  cbiiDco  of  obtaining  a  bearing  from  an  EngiUh 
mufiitshiiJl  audieuoe.  In  fuct,  there  B«ems  to  me  to  he  a  fjood  deal 
too  much  said  about  tbe  impropriety  of  our  cafe-f bantaiil  6E»t<irtai&« 
ments.  Tbe  anglicised  versions  of  the  can^can  as  dunoed  »afii»Uj  on 
some  London  stages  would  be  decerned  slow  and  tame  at  any  F^itaiiui 
Sill«i  de  d&nm ;  and  even  tbe  exhibition  of  female  acrobftts^  which 
called  forth, — and  I  tbbk  rightly.-^Uie  strielores  of  cntr  Lotdon 
journuls,  was  indecent  rather  in  idea  thftu  in  praeti^e,  Monjarar* 
Ktbiopiau  serenaders^  ptmii^  doimaM  who  warbid  ^titlmental  m^SU^ 
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^les,  peTfonniiig  dogs,  bounding  brothers,  rope  dancers,  and  gym- 
um\B^  who  COB  tribute  the  bulk  of  the  entertainment  to  be  witnessed 
at  any  of  our  Loi^don  iiiu^Ic-haUs,  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  any 
worse  sin  against  public  tasie  than  the  providing  of  a  somewhat 
insipid  and  tame  eutertainment. 

Buck  as  it  is,  the  auJienec  like  it.  Care  may  possibly  sit  behind 
the  frequenters,  even  of  tho  I'jiysium ;  but  the  burthen  is  lightened  for 
the  iimtj.  Tba  young  cli^rk!^  in  the  stalls  may  do  their  best  to  look 
iioiFed  or  indifTt^rent,  but  tbo  spectators  in  the  body  of  the  building 
maJke  no  pretence  of  tlio  kind;  they  are  out  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
tbey  645 1  to  the  Work  mnn fully.  They  encore  everything,  from  tho 
80I0  on  the  violin,  played  ^vitb  the  instniment  held  behind  the  back 
of  tho  player,  to  the  doublo-shnffle  with  which  the  Lancashire  clog- 
danecr  finish^^  Lib  pcrforui^mce ;  and  their  delight  becomes  rapture 
when  tbi3  comic  f^inger  of  tLn  night  calls  upon  them  to  join  in  chorus, 
aad  sing  tho  burden  of  tbe  soug,  such  as, — 
'*  \Mit  n  I  go  in, 

1  sUnd  to  win. 

Tommy  Dodd,  Tommy  Dodd." 

Whole  fiuntlies  of  Morkin^.^ men, — the  baby  in  arms  not  excluded, — 
mAy  be  seen  gathered  ruuud  the  tables  in  the  pit.  With  beer  to 
drink,  tobacco  to  smoke ^  power  to  chat  as  much  as  they  please,  and  a 
fcpec^tacle  euited  to  tbe  most  indolent  of  minds,  the  mechanics  who 
fill  the  back  Lent-hej^  have  got  pretty  much  all  they  want  in  the  way 
of  ^ntertainmeDt ;  nnd  tbat  is  a  good  deal  more  than  you  can  say  for 
tht?  frequenters  of  more  fashionable  places  of  recreation.  There  used 
to  be  an  old  alang  saying,  '-  Wbat*s  the  odds  so  long  as  you're  happy," 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  philosophic  truth,  and  which  may  be 
cit^d  as  an  auswer  to  any  objection  raised  against  the  vacuity  of  the 
entertainment  provided  at  music-halls.  It  may  be  odd  that  rational 
beings  with  immortiil  souls  should  take  delight  in  the  **  Perfect  Cure  ;** 
bat  then  the  immort^il-^oul  argument  would,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
r«gnllf  exclude  many  other  things  beside  music-hall  songs.  I  fancy  you 
need  not  look  very  far  below  the  surface  to  understand  why  an  even- 
ing abroad  at  a  mu^ie-hull  uiaygive  real  honest  pleasure  even  to  men 
who  know  there  m  {something  higher  in  life  than  pipes  and  beer. 
Think  of  tho  dull  round  of  labour  which  most  of  our  London  work- 
ing man  go  through  (lay  after  day;  of  tho  sordid  homes,  the  dingy 
htreets,  the  colourless  livcH  ;  and  you  may  understand  how  gaslight 
and  spangles,  comic  songs  and  ballet  dances,  may  represent  to  them 
ihr  ©loment  of  poetrj-,  for  which  we  all  of  us  crave  in  life,  and  seek 
oofiatanilyi — most  frequently  without  finding  it. 

Witbout  donbt  it  coald  be  wished  that  these  music-halls  appealed 
to  lomething  higher  than  tbe  mere  childish  love  of  jingle  and  sparkle. 
And,  in  eourso  of  timet  they  will  doubtless  add  theatrical  exhibitions 
ta  their  perfonnances.     They  would  have  done  so  already  but  for  the 
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monopoly  of  stage  aeting,  conferred  by  Uie  Licensing  Aci  on  theskes 
pore  and  simple ;  and  the  very  vehemence  of  the  opposition  wi& 
which  the  London  managers  have  opposed  all  schemes  for  allow- 
ing spoken  plays  to  be  performed  in  mosic-haUs  is  clear  proof 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  hall  public  would  welcome  theatrical  per- 
formances if  united  with  those  pleasures  of  smoking  and  drinking  not 
provided  at  the  regular  temples  of  the  drama.  If  the  dignity  of  the 
drama  cannot  survive  the  fumes  of  pipes  and  the  jingling  of  glasses, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  stage.  The  higher  class  of  plays  msA 
always  be  performed  in  places  reserved  exclusively  for  acting ;  but 
one-act  pieces  and  farces  might  and  would  be  performed  on  the 
boards  of  music-halls  were  it  not  for  the  prohibition  of  an  absurd  Isw ; 
cud  even  a  force,  such  as  ''  Box  and  Cox,"  appeals  to  a  higher  order 
of  mental  Oficulties  than  '^  Tommy  Dodd  "  or  the  ''  Eollicking  Bims." 
Thus,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  music-halls  will  grow  more  and  more 
the  popular-amusement  places  of  London  pleasure-seekers,  and  '^lile 
these  institutions  are  conducted  as  they  are  at  present,  society  wili 
not  have  any  particular  ground  for  complaint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wished  that  our  English  public  should  ever  become 
smitten  with  the  same  mania  for  amusement  as  afflicts  the  publics  of 
Paris  and  Yienna,  and  even  if  it  were  to  be  wished  it  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Our  national  tastes  are,  in  matters  of  amusement,  stay-tt- 
home,  not  gad-about.  Given  such  conditions  of  weal&  and  comfbit 
aa  enable  a  man  to  live  pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  and  he  does  not 
care  with  us  to  spend  his  evenings  abroad.  And  as  a  role  you  may 
safely  say,  that  tiie  practice  of  the  well-to-do  Englishman  is  the  ideal 
of  the  Engjishman  who  is  not  well  to  do.  K  our  working  men  had 
got  homes  they  could  dwell  in  comfortably,  they,  like  the  members  of  a 
higher  social  acale,  eouM  find  their  pleasure  by  th^  own  fire-aides. 
The  cause  of  the  immense  development  of  places  of  amnsemfini  is 
London  within  the  last  few  years  I  take  to  arise  from  the  fact  tkat 
wages  have  risen  materially,  and  that  the  dwellings  of  the  wage- 
earning  class  are  still  places  where  quiet  and  comfort  and  eleanliaetf 
are  almost  unobtainable  luxuries.  If  a  man  cannot  amuse  himself  at 
home  he  will  seek  amusement  abroad ;  and  if  public-house  bars  have 
suffered,  as  I  am  told  they  have,  from  the  patronage  given  to  mosie- 
halls,  the  change  has  been  one  for  the  better.  Whether  evenings  at 
home  will  ever  become  for  the  working  classes  of  London  as  attrac- 
tive as  evenings  abroad,  is  a  problem  for  social  reformers,  not  to  be 
dwelt  upon  in  a  cursory  notice. 
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Josh  Sinqi^eton  Copley^  Lorl  L3iidliar8t,  was  one  of  those  men  whom 
Qdt  even  the  cnthnBiasm  of  biographers  will  pronounce  great.     He 
wm  bom  neither  to  origin  !itij,  to  guide,  nor  to  arrest  revolutions. 
^^Kebrow  of  Olympian  Jove  was  combined  with  weak  fjcusial  pro- 
portions."    Tiie  vii-ttio^  which  warm  ihe  circle  of  good-fellowship 
were  not  supported,  to  a  proportionate  extent,  by  the  virtues  which 
belong  to  tho  family  of  strength.     But,  perhaps  with  a  humorous 
i&tent  and  a  \iow  to  keeping  our  admiration  for  rigid,  monitorial 
exceUene^    within    bounds ^    nature  has   made   men   of   this   stamp 
pleasant  ^md  iiiterabting,  and  frequently  rewards  them  with  splendid 
ficic«e!ss.      Lyndburst    wiis  tlirice  Chancellor  of    Great    Britain, — 
same   people   count  it   foui    times.     With  two  sovereigns   he  was 
a  personal  fiivourite.     From   ''the  task  of  the  greatest"  he  always 
Bltrimk,  or  always  proved   lilmself  unfit  to  accomplish  it;  but  he 
waa  jast   great   unon-.^k   to   have   a  very    important    influence    in 
affairs,  and  to   fiLrnihh  ini^t ruction  of  a  singularly  valuable  kind  to 
the  student  of  our  reut-'uL  Ll-tory.     In  following  the  career  of  Lynd- 
Imisi  we   are  placed  behind  the  scenes  of  the  political  drama  in 
Em^Mud  as  we  can  hardly  otherwise  be.     Through  his  eyes  we  can 
note  with  eminent  advantage  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion,  the  making 
and  unamklDg  of  minigtrios,  tho  eddying  changes,  cross-currents,  and 
WBltcnn^  to  and  fro,  of  ibaL  strange  battle  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
with  s^tudliary  pull  of  ]  ^adic^ls,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  which 
has  so  long  cooi^iitutcd  parliamentary  government  in  England.     The 
vtry  mood  of  the  man  favours  our  attitude  of  observation.     He  was 
cievar  seriously  moved.     Ho  had  no  idea  of  being  "  dreadfully  in 
Qom^st**'     A  cheery  epiearcanism  was  his  pliilosophy  of  life.     A 
mnik  of  good-humoured  L-ynleism  twinkled  in  his  eye  and  hovered 
av€ir  hij  lip.     Wo  are  in  no  danger  of  being  inflamed  by  him  into 
csiihusmsm,  or  seduced  into  partisanship. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  died  in  1863,  in  his  ninety-second  year.  It  seems 
bot  yesterday  when  be  was  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  yet 
la  roear  to  tXie  days  of  hig  youth  is  like  recurring  to  a  remote  age 
witteb.  with  its  interests  and  institutions,  has  melted  quite  away. 
Hg  tiftd  attained  his  majarity  when  the  French  Revolution  was  at  its 
lieight,  and  the  French  Involution  dates  for  us  the  commencement 
^  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  modem  history.  He  was  bom  in  Boston, 
ihm  a  rising  ^a-port  iu  his  Majesty's  North  American  colonies,  in  May, 
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1772.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of  England,  had  married  a  lady  named 
Mary  Singleton,  and  their  son,  John  Singleton  Copley,  father  of  Lord 
Lyndhnrst,  was  American  hy  hirth.  Taming  from  the  eommerdal 
pnrsnits  in  which  his  father  had  heen  engaged,  John  Singleton  Copley 
devoted  himself  to  the  porsnit  of  art,  and  with  so  much  success  that, 
in  1772,  he  had  attained  the  highest  eminence  possible  to  him  in  the 
colony  as  a  portrait-painter.  Two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  fntare 
Chancellor,  he  visited  England  and  the  Continent,  partly  with  a  view 
to  inspecting  the  masterpieces  of  art,  partly  in  order  to  sorvoy  the 
ground  with  reference  to  a  contemplated  removal  of  his  wife  and  son 
to  England.  Some  of  his  works  had  already  been  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  his  reputation  preceded  him  to  London.  Settling 
in  the  metropolis,  he  attained  distinction  by  his  picture  of  the"Detth 
of  Chatham,*'  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician,  and  occupied  a  place 
of  eminence  in  his  profession  until  his  death  in  1815.  No  name  of 
the  first  rank  belongs  to  the  school  of  historical  art  in  England ;  but 
Copley's  '^  Death  of  Major  Pierson,"  his  "  Charles  I.  attempting  the 
Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,"  his  "  Siege  of  Gibraltar,"  his  "Death 
of  Chatham,"  and  a  few  others,  entitle  him  to  bo  considered  its  fore- 
most representative.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  groat  general  ability 
and  energy,  and  the  fact  that  he  trained  himself  at  Boston  to  make  a 
brilliant  reputation  in  England,  when  Gainsborough  was  in  full  prac- 
tice, and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  presided  over  the  Royal  Academy, 
proves  that,  if  not  a  man  of  original  or  commanding  genius,  he  had 
an  extraordinary  natural  aptitude  for  art. 

Though  Copley  had  sought  a  calmer  sphere  when  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  becoming  serious,  his  sympathies 
were  with  those  among  whom  he  grew  to  manhood.  In  1782  a  friend 
wrote  to  him  from  Boston,  referring  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists  as 
having  lain  near  his  heart,  and  his  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Chatham,  who  fainted  in  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  when 
in  the  act  of  recommending  the  acknowledgment  of  American  inde- 
pendence, was  doubtless  intended,  and  was  received,  as  a  compliment 
to  the  patriots.  These  circumstances  are  of  some  importance,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  early  political  sentiments  of  his  son  and 
namesake.  Young  Copley  was  brought  to  England  before  he  was  five 
years  old,  but  his  father^s  affection  for  America,  assisted  probably  by 
childish  recollections  of  his  own,  tended  to  inspire  him  with  a  romantic 
admiration  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Campbell  has  ''heard 
him  express  himself  in  terms  of  affection  for  his  native  land,  and 
speak  proudly  of  distinguished  Americans  as  Lis  countrymen."  A 
high-flown  admiration  of  this  kind,  with  airs  of  Jacobinism  and  the  like, 
would  sit  well  upon  a  clever  youth  at  school  and  college  in  those  jeare. 

Copley  soon  gave  proof  of  brilliant  parts.  At  Cambridge  "he 
was  able  to  make  a  given  portion  of  time  devoted  to  study  more 
available  than  any  man  in  the  university."     But  he  was  too  easy- 
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minded  to  fonn  the  ambition  of  being  a  consummate  scholar ,  "  and 
he  woold  occasionally  affect  to  be  an  idler  and  a  man  of  pleasure." 
There  was  something  more  than  affectation  in  his  display  both  of  the 
one  character  and  of  the  other,  bat  it  is  singular  that  Lord  Campbell, 
so  able  to  detect  affectation  in  this  assumption  of  the  character  of  a  man 
of  pleasure  and  idler,  should  not  have  suspected  that  there  was  affec- 
tation also  in  the  young  man*s  profession  of  Jacobinism.  Lord  Eldon, 
it  seems,  had  been  credibly  informed  that  Copley  in  his  youth  danced 
round  a  tree  of  liberty.  Like  enough.  A  dancing  acquaintance  with 
Bepublicanism  he  maintained, — and  no  other.  His  fitful  application  at 
Cambridge  sufficed  to  give  him  high  rank  as  a  mathematical  wrangler, 
and  second  Smith's  prizeman,  and  he  obtained  a  Trinity  fellowship. 
In  1794  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Lin,  and  after  study- 
ing for  some  time  under  <<Mr.  Tidd,  the  famous  special  pleader," 
eommeneed  special  pleading  on  his  own  account.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  an  intimacy,  continued  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  sprang  up 
between  him  and  John,  afterwards  Lord  Campbell,  the  conscientious 
chancellor  and  painful  biographer.  Copley  was  Campbell's  senior, 
and  his  university  reputation  and  eminence  as  a  debating-society 
orator  gave  him  a  position  among  the  legal  aspirants  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  to  which  Campbell  could  only  look  up  with  '*  the  most  profound 
reverence  and  admiration."  Copley,  always  the  kindest  of  men,  cast 
a  friendly  eye  upon  plain  John,  and  '<  would  ask  me  to  call  upon  him." 
Campbell  was  then,  what  he  continued  to  be  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
— an  irreproachable,  unchangeable,  cast-iron  Whig, — a  Whig,  and 
nothing  more.  Copley,  to  his  horror,  ''  was  a  Whig,  and  something 
more,  or  in  one  word,  a  Jacobin."  Campbell  had  doubtless  heard 
him  own  as  much  in  conversation,  and  the  severe  biographer  adds 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  fact.  ''  He  would  refuse  to  be  present 
at  a  dinner  given  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Fox  for  Westminster,  but  he 
delighted  to  dine  with  the  ''  Corresponding  Society,"  or  to  celebrate 
tiie  anniversary  of  the  acquittal  of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke."  Further- 
more, before  commencing  his  forensic  career,  he  travelled  in  America 
in  company  with  Yolney,  the  renowned  free-thinker.  Of  this  circum- 
stance, amply  attested  otherwise,  Campbell  omits  mention,  but,  had  he 
noticed  it,  he  would  unquestionably  have  pronounced  it  an  important 
item  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  of  Bepublican  and  revolu- 
tionary sentiments  which  he  brings  against  Copley.  On  his  return  from 
America,  Copley  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Lin.  This  event  took  place  in  1804.  He  joined  the  Midland  Circuit ; 
but  though  his  ability  was  acknowledged,  his  professional  success 
was  limited,  and  his  prospects  were  not  bright. 

Suddenly  the  gates  of  promotion  were  flung  wide  open  to  him. 
Having  attracted  the  attention  of  ministers,  either  by  his  masterly 
defence  of  the  demagogue  Watson,  tried  for  high-treason,  or  by  his 
skilful  management  of  some  other  case,  he  was  offered  a  Government 
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seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  took  his  place  behind  Liverpool 
and  Castlereagh  as  the  docile  and  thorongh-going  defender  of  thar 
policy.  The  borough  for  which  he  sat  was  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  ai 
Wight.     His  age  on  entering  the  House  of  Conmions  was  forty-five. 

Of  the  character  of  this  proceeding  Lord  Campbell  professes  to 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever.  "  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
— ^these  are  his  words, — **  for  a  Government  borough  was  proposed 
without  any  express  condition  or  promise  as  to  services  or  reward; 
nevertheless,  witH  the  clear,  reciprocal  understanding  that  the  '  Con- 
vertite  *  was  thenceforth  to  be  a  thick-and-thin  supporter  of  the 
Government,  and  that  everything  in  the  law  which  the  Government 
had  to  bestow  should  be  within  his  reach."  Nor  is  Lord  Campbdl 
by  any  means  alone  in  pronouncing  him  a  Rat.  During  Copley's  whob 
career  as  a  party  politician,  the  charge  was  at  intervals  hurled  at  him 
sometimes  with  circumstances  of  gross  insolence.  When  he  can- 
vassed Cambridge  University  and  applied  for  a  vote  to  MusgraTe, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  the  reply  was,  "  I,  sir,  am  a  'Whig 
still."  Musgrave*s  dog  lay  under  the  chair  in  which  Copley  ifas 
sitting,  and  either  Musgrave  or  one  of  his  friends  cried  out,  "Take 
care  of  that  dog ;  he's  a  terrible  fellow  for  vermin !  "♦  La  one  of  the 
debates  on  the  Beform  Bill,  Earl  Grey  stated  his  belief  that,  at  one 
period  of  his  life.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  entertained  opinions  fevoui- 
able  to  Parliamentary  Beform.  "Never!"  exclaimed  the  latter. 
"  Lord  Denman,"  adds  Lord  Campbell,  "  who  had  gone  the  circmt 
with  Lyndhurst,  and  full  well  knew  what  those  opinions  had  been, 
was  then  standing  by  me.  Shaking  his  fist  in  a  manner  which  made 
me  afraid  that  he  would  draw  upon  himself  the  notice  of  the  House, 
he  exclaimed,  *  Yillain !  lying  villain ! ' " 

Notorious  as  his  professions  of  Jacobinical  sentiment  had  been* 
Lyndhurst  never  failed  to  give  a  prompt  and  explicit  denial  to  the 
charge  of  political  faithlessness.  The  form  of  his  denial  was  unifonn. 
He  challenged  his  accusers  to  prove  that,  before  entering  Parliament, 
he  had  ever  belonged  to  a  political  society,  or  had  ever  pledged  him- 
self to  a  political  party.  We  have  not  seen  the  literal  correctness  of 
this  representation  disputed.  Lord  Campbell,  while  declaring  that 
the  Badicals  of  the  day  entertained  vague  hopes  of  deriving  benefit 
from  him,  admits  that  he  had  no  connection  with  them.  With 
Whiggism  as  a  system,  or  any  of  its  proposals,  whether  for  Pta^- 
mentary  Beform  or  aught  else,  he  had  certainly  never  stated  his 
agreement,  and  Lord  Campbell  admits  that  the  denial  of  Earl  Grey  s 
charge,  which  drew  forth  that  amazing  exclamation  from  Lord  Den- 
man, was,  in  the  letter  of  it,  accordant  with  truth.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  Lyndhurst  never  said  that  he  had  at  no  time  held  Jaeobinieai 
opinions.  If  we  have  rightly  apprehended  his  character,  the  whole 
matter  can  be  simply  explained.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
*  AthenfBum,  Oct.  17»  1863. 
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mAn  to  be  seriously  democratic.  A  gay,  kindly  hamorist»  naturally 
deficient  in  moral  earnestness,  his  intellect  icy-clear  and  icy-cold,  bis 
beart  inci^able  of  cruelty  or  malignity,  but  incapable  also  of  self- 
sacnfieing  impulse  or  heroic  enthusiasm, — ^he  was  not  of  the  rock 
from  lyhich  Brutus  and  his  sons  were  hewn.  His  Jacobinism  was  a 
mere  affectation ;  a  thing  to  bo  sported  at  undergraduate  suppers,  and 
pleasantly  available  for  shocking,  to  an  exhilarating  extent,  the  slow, 
grim,  correct  Whig,  of  the  type  of  John  Campbell.  That  a  man  of 
hnmonr  is  an  insoluble  enigma  to  a  man  totally  devoid  of  humour  is 
a  proposition  illustrated  with  incomparable  naivete  by  Lord  Campbell 
in  his  life  of  Lyndhurst.  It  is  entirely  evident  that,  after  sixty  years 
of  study,  Campbell  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  manner  of  man 
Lyndhurst  was ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  evident,  from  Campbell's 
own  revelations,  that  Lyndhurst  perfectly  understood  him,  and 
charitably  made  allowance  for  the  impossibility  of  his  ever  doing  justice 
to  his  easy-minded  friend.  Lyndhurst^s  Bepublicanism,  partly  an 
accident  of  his  association  with  America,  was  never,  we  expect,  more 
than  a  fancy  and  an  affectation.  Even  as  a  fancy  and  an  affectation 
it  had  in  1817  become  obsolete,  for  when  Waterloo  had  been  fought, 
tnd  Napoleon  was  in  8t.  Helena,  the  regeneration  of  Europe  by 
Jtcobinical  revolution  could  no  longer  be  the  professed  faith  of  a  sane, 
educated,  middle-aged  Englishman.  At  this  period  Lyndhurst  was 
forty-five  years  old.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  reflected  care- 
fully upon  politics.  His  sincerity,  in  so  far  as  he  was  sincere,  began 
at  that  date.  From  the  affectation  of  Jacobinism  he  wheeled  round 
to  a  loose  practical  profession  of  anti-Gkllican  Toryism.  He  joined  a 
party  which  has  generally  been  good  to  its  servants,  and  his  advance 
was  rapid. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  in  this  account  of  Lyndhurst's  much- 
canvassed  adhesion  to  the  party  of  the  court,  we  are  endeavouring  to 
set  a  fact  in  its  true  light,  not  proposing  to  write  a  vindication.  A 
Bcrapulously  conscientious  man,  a  man  of  deep  moral  feeling,  could 
not  have  done  as  Lyndhurst  did ;  but  then,  a  scrupulously  con- 
scientious man  could  not  have  held  or  professed  Jacobinical  opinions, 
in  the  way  and  in  the  sense  in  which  Lyndhurst  had  professed  them. 
Jacobinism  had  been  with  him  a  thing  of  accident,  and  a  thing  of 
humour;  perhaps  also  a  kind  of  intellectual  by-play,  an  exercise  of 
the  speculative  faculties,  like  the  '*  strong  Bepublicanism  *'  which 
Halifax  professed  while  fighting  the  battles  of  the  court.  With  the 
actual  phenomena  of  English  politics  at  the  time  it  had  no  connection 
whatever.  It  left  him  open  to  an  offer  from  any  party.  Had  an 
eligible  offer  come  from  the  Whigs  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might 
have  accepted  it ;  inteUectually  he  had  much  in  common  with  such  a 
Whig  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  or  such  a  Whig  as  Sydney  Smith ; 
hot  there  was  also  much  in  Whiggism  to  repel  him,  its  logic-grinding, 
ill  arid  eeonoBiics,  its  hard  work,  its  delight  in  formulas,  its  pedagogic 
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omniscience,  and  priggish  patriotism ;  in  one  word,  its  lack  of  hnmoiir. 
Not  becoming  a  Whig,  he  thenceforth  hated  Whiggism  as  mneh  as  ii 
was  in  his  nature  to  hate  anything.  A  Whig  was  always  the  chosen 
butt  of  his  ridicule.  To  laugh  at  men  and  things  all  round,  his  own 
party  and  himself  included,  was  indeed  his  habit ;  but  a  laugh  w^  most 
pleasant  when  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a  Whig.  We  shall  lookm  vtin 
in  Lyndhurst  for  that  elevation  of  character  which  b  derived  from  the 
association  of  splendid  intellectual  faculties  with  high  moral  feeling. 
Without  this  association  no  character  can  permanently  impress  man- 
kind with  reverence,  no  career  can  possess  true  grandeur.  Lyndhmst's 
brain  was  equal  to  any  undertaking.  Again  and  again  Lord  CampbeQ 
speaks  of  his  quickness  of  apprehension,  his  amplitude  and  clearness  of 
memory,  as  verging  on  miracle.  But  that  glow  of  moral  earnestness, 
that,  sacred  fervour  of  intense  and  lofty  emotion,  which  to  the  highwty 
dust  of  commonplace  intellectual  faculties  has  often  lent  a  radiance  as 
of  clouds  transfigured  in  the  fiery  light  of  dawn,  never  warmed  tlie 
iceberg  splendour  of  the  intellect  of  Lyndhurst. 

Few  periods  in  our  history  are  more  dreary  and  disastrous  than 
that  at  which  Serjeant  Copley  took  his  place  on  the  right  hand  of 
Mr.  Speaker  as  a  supporter  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  nation  fed  by  victory  after  victory,  the  artificial  prosperity  of 
the  possessors  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  maintenance  at  the  pnUie 
expense  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  population,  in  the  capacity  of 
soldiers,  than  could  be  kept  under  arms  in  time  of  peace,  all  had  con- 
tributed to  inspire  the  Tory  parly  with  a  sense  of  security  in  tbdr 
position,  with  a  confidence  in  their  prospects,  and  an  imperious  deoie 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  leaders  had  probably  expected  that, 
with  the  return  of  peace,  the  country  would  at  once  enter  upcm  an 
era  of  prosperity,  more  brilliant  even  than  the  precarious  and  hoUow 
prosperity  which  had  deceived  them  during  the  war.  They  foimd 
themselves  mistaken.  There  was  a  collapse  of  the  high  prices  which 
had  so  long  ravished  the  hearts  of  farmer  and  landlord ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  tens  of  thousands  of  the  populace  were  thrown  oat  of 
employment.  It  was,  perhaps,  pardonable  in  them  to  hear  first  the 
cry  of  their  most  devoted  supporters,  and  to  hurry  up  a  legisUtivo 
contrivance,  by  which  landlords  might  obtain  as  high  rents,  and 
agriculturists  as  high  prices,  as  they  had  obtained  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities.  But,  unhappily,  the  means  by  which  they 
sought  to  relieve  their  political  body-guard  were  of  fatal  effect  upon 
the  nation  in  general.  The  pernicious  results  of  a  system  of  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  restriction  are  great  at  any  time ;  but  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  Great  Britain  was  then  placed,  the  policy 
of  the  Protectionists, — and  Whigs  and  Tories  tiien  believed  in 
protection, — ^was  literally  to  lock  the  granaries  of  the  world  in  the 
face  of  a  starving  people.  What  followed  was  a  matter  of  coarse. 
The  starving  multitude  became  disafi'ected ;  seditious  gatherings  irere 
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held;  insnrreotionary  risings  were  attempted.  The  mob  and  their 
leaders  might  give  what  accotmt  of  themselves  they  pleased ;  might 
talk  of  liberty,  Magna  Charta,  and  the  rights  of  man ;  but  the  essen- 
tial meaning  of  the  malcontents  was  that  which  Shakspeare  has  pnt 
into  articulate  speech  in  the  months  of  the  starving  Bomans  in 
"  Coriolanus : " — 

"  They  said  they  were  an-hucgry ;  sighed  forth  proverba ; 
That  Hunger  broke  stone  walls ;  that  dogs  must  eat ; 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only." 

The  mistake  of  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  a  host  of  men  abler 
than  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh,  was  to  confound  the  mere  inarticulate 
wailing  and  raging  of  a  populace  suffering  from  cleanness  of  teeth 
with  that  terrible  swell  of  opinion,  rising  from  unfathomable  depths, 
bearing  along  with  it  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  men,  billowing 
slowly  on  and  becoming  at  last  irresistible,  which  announces  that  the 
institutions  peculiar  to  an  era  have  exhausted  their  vitality,  and  that 
the  storm-wind  of  revolution  is  about  to  sweep  them  away.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  a  bread-riot  and  a  national  revolution  would  seem 
to  be  no  difficult  operation ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  eminence 
of  those  who  have  quite  failed  to  draw  the  distinction  between  the 
two,  it  is  less  easy  than  it  appears.  The  Ministry  which  enrolled 
Serjeant  Copley  among  its  parliamentary  supporters,  and  whose  brief 
he  held  with  zealous  complacency  while  tiiey  remained  in  power, 
firmly  believed,  when  bread-riots  disturbed  the  provinces,  that  the 
foundations  of  the  monarchy  were  being  shaken.  They  had  recourse 
to  repressive  legislation  of  the  most  violent  kind.  They  restricted 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  curtailed  the  right  of  public  meeting,  indicted 
as  felons  all  who  dared  to  express  political  sentiments  which  they 
considered  dangerous,  and  when  crowds  of  hungry  operatives  and 
their  wives  poured  into  the  streets,  drove  them  to  their  cellars  again 
at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Copley,  whose  first  reward  for  good  conduct  was  the  chief-jus- 
ticeship of  Chester,  and  who  had  been  but  two  years  in  Parlia- 
ment when  he  became  Solicitor-General,  caught  the  tune  of  his 
new  friends  to  perfection.  "Was  all  the  experience,"  he  asked, 
"derived  from  the  course  and  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  be  lost  to  the  world  ?  Who  did  not  know  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  revolution  a  large  part  of  France  was  not  alienated 
from  the  existing  Government  ?  Who  did  not  know  that  it  was  only 
in  the  great  manufacturing  and  populous  districts  in  France  that  dis- 
affection originally  manifested  itself,  and  that  to  the  inertness  of  the 
friends  of  monarchy  in  the  other  parts  of  that  kingdom  the  deplorable 
eonsequences  that  followed  were  attributable  ?  "  When  we  recollect 
that,  only  twenty-five  years  before  this  was  said,  the  Terror  was  at  its 
y^t&^i  in  Paris,  and  the  skins  of  political  victims  were  being  tanned 
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into  glovo  leather  at  Uendon,  we  cannot  wonder  thai  the  opinkm 
expressed,  whether  it  was  altogether  believed  by  the  keen,  clear,  tad 
sagacions  speaker  or  not,  acted  as  a  spell  upon  an  andiance  of  Biilidi 
respectables.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  we  are  three  qoarten 
instead  of  one  quarter  of  a  century  removed  from  the  days  of  ike 
French  Kevolntion,  talk  of  the  kind  is  indulged  in.  Lords  Liverpool 
and  Castlereagh  furmly  believed  it  in  1818..  And  so  the  hunger-bittffli 
weavers  of  Peterloo  were  sabred  because  the  Convention,  with  Frt&ce 
in  arms  behind  it,  had  trampled  the  outworn  feudalism  of  France  into 
the  dust. 

Meanwhile  the  prosperous  lawyer,  Sir  John  Copley,  Solicitor- 
General,  had  not  been  so  absorbed  in  publie  affiairs  as  to  be  unable  to 
attend  to  others  of  a  more  pleasing  nature.  In  his  forty-Berenft 
year  he  fell  in  love  with  a  widow  of  twenty-three,  distinguished  for 
her  beauty  and  vivacity,  whose  husband,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tkomas » 
had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  mairied  to  ber 
in  March,  1819.  He  continued  to  reside  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  in  the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  father,  and 
which  he  enlarged,  and  splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  bis 
wife.  *'  Lady  Copley/'  says  Lord  Campbell,  '<  was  exceedingly  band- 
some,  vnth  extraordinary  enterprise  and  cleverness.  She  took  ibe 
•citadel  of  fetshion  by  storm,  and  her  concerts  and  balls,  attended  bj 
all  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  could  gain  Uie  honour  of  being 
presented  to  her,  reflected  back  new  credit  and  influence  on  ber  en- 
raptured husband."  We  hear  afterwards  of  '^  jealousies  and  bicker- 
ings between  them.''  Lyndhurst,  though  of  a  temper  vduch  coold 
not  be  permanently  ruffled,  and  incapable  of  deep  resentment  as  well 
as  of  wanton  insult  or  deliberate  cruelty,  was  no  model  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues.  His  moral  code  was  not  austere.  In  an  influential 
periodical,  committing  upon  his  history  at  the  time  of  his  deatii,  va 
meet  with  the  following  remark.  <*  His  true  biography, — one  of  bis 
private  as  well  as  his  public  life, — ^would  form  a  more  extraordintry 
volume  in  our  social  and  political  history  than  any  hi&erto  written." 
The  significance  of  the  observaticm  is  evident  enough;  nor  wodd  it 
be  consistent  vnth  justice  to  sacrifice  to  tibe  demands  of  a  fitftidioos 
decorum  all  reference  to  that  laxity  of  private  morals  vdiich  vas 
notorious  to  the  fashionable  contemporaries  of  Lyndhurst  Tbe 
character  of  a  man  is,  in  fact,  a  unity,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  one 
cause, — defect  of  moral  earnestness,  and  a  weak  sense  of  duty,— tiut 
the  levity  of  the  politician  and  the  free-and-easy  morality  of  the  man 
are  to  be  traced.  His  aflection  for  his  brilliaat  wife  was,  no  doobt, 
sincere,  according  to  its  measure,  and  *^  they  continued  togetiier  on 
decent  terms  till  her  death  at  Paris,  in  1884."  His  grief  was  ml, 
but  not  very  elevated  or  touching.  Hie  consolation  to  whidi  be  bad 
recourse  was  not  of  a  poetical  diaraet^.  **  He  was  ntting  as  Ood 
Baron  in  tiie  Court  of  Exchecper  when  he  received  tiie  fatal  newL 
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He  sirallowcd  a  largo  qtiajitity  of  landanum,  and  set  off  to  see  her 
Hd  cantlnued  for  three  years  to  be,  in  Lord  Campbell*8 
li  a  "g^y  T*H dower/'  and  then  "fell  in  love  with  a  beantiM 
J«ir«fti/'  ttfid  marrit^d  her.  The  courtship  took  place  in  Paris ;  the 
hoD^jmoon  wqa  spent  at  Fontaineblean.  **  Although  the  new  Lady 
J^^BAurst,  Uke  her  predecessor,  tried  to  become  a  leader  of  fashion, 
•be  pitr^tin^i^  an  uit^nspected  reputation,  and  took  devoted  care  of 
her  haibaad/' 

Lord  LjTidhurs^l's  tastes  were  ostentatious  and  expensive,  and  he  was, 
as  we  sbonid  have  oxpected,  remiss  and  heedless  in  money  matters. 
Ili«ra  vei-o  tales  of  executions  being  put  into  his  house,  and  sheriff's 
nfiedft  hmsi^  in  MtendMtce  in  the  guise  of  waiters,  while  he  exhibited 
la  difttuigQished  gueets  the  accompUshments  of  his  French  cook  and 
Uilkti  eoBfecUouer,  Btit  be  expressly  denied  having  at  any  time 
in^onwl  debts  which  he  con  Id  not  pay,  and  Lord  Campbell,  who 
Ant0  ao  ascertained  f&et  ilint  tells  to  his  discredit,  treats  these 
tvpOfti  ^  fabrications.  ^Vhat  Lord  Campbell  does  not  conceal, 
tlidtigli  Uie  surly  virtae  of  the  biographer  makes  but  cold  acknow- 
tedgmimt  of  it,  is  that,  m  a  hmi  and  social  companion,  Lyndhurst 
inm  the  moBt  {^harming  of  men .  His  manner  captivated  all  whom  he 
ftred  to  gain  I  and  bis  thorough  geniality  and  merry-heartedness 
diriv«d  aa  exqulsiia  flavoor  from  the  banter,  always  keen  and  spark- 
ling. Haver  maJigoautf  which  he.  poured  forth  in  floods  of  gay  mockery 
upon  mca  and  tbingH,  **  He  was  accustomed,  when  conversing  with 
]>oliticKl  opponents,  to  abai»e  Mid  laugh  at  his  own  colleagues  and 
iJS4)emtes,  and  above  all  to  abuse  and  laugh  at  the  rivals  of  those 
wluim  he  was  addressing.  Yet  such," — ^the  words  aro  Lord  Campbell's, 
— ^*  was  his  tact,  that  I  oovor  knew  him  brought  into  any  scrape  by 
thill  ItDfual  license/'  The  c^nso  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  as 
aarefO  upon  himself  as  npo»  others,  and  was  always  of  Wilson's 
apaoipiii  that  if  there  are  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,  there  are  none 
too  deep  for  kughter,  ''  It  was  expedient,"  says  the  canny  biographer, 
i«  dtMCiibbg  Lord  Lyndhurst's  reception  of  his  visitors,  **  to  go  late, 
mad  «lAy  the  liiit ;  fori  observed  the  practice  to  be  that  each  visitor,  on 
d«i>nrtiiig,  fondshed  a  f^ubject  of  satirical  remark  for  the  maitter  of  the 
house  and  those  who  remained/'  But  it  was  not  a  MephistophileaQ 
blSkoiir  m  which  he  jeered  fxiond  or  foe.  There  was  no  gall  in  it.  His 
p^Ptaitt — not  that  by  Shoe,  In  which  the  amplitude  of  the  wig,  and 
tho  proxtmity  of  tha  great  seal,  have  oppressed  the  faeultiec  of  the 
BayaJ  Aosiamiciais,  but  one  in  which  the  artist  ha«  ventured  to  repre- 
&pfit  the  tnan  as  well  as  the  clothes,^ is  not  the  portrait  of  a  Mepfais- 
tophilos.  It  ifl  a  mockinj;;,  but  a  genial  spirit,  that  looks  OQt  of  the 
^yoi.  Xh«fe  iM  cQtmlng  in  the  face;  there  is  refined  vohipttums- 
A^i ;  tbef^  ii  itidokuc^ ;  there  is  thorough  wotidlinMi,  bat  good- 
tfoiling,  earelei^iily  coDtemptaoas,  not  nuieoroaf  or  av«r&* 
W«  detect  a  trace  of  melaaeholy  in  the  eyes,  as 
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if  in  half-cynical  acknowledgment  that  there  is,  after  all,  marvellonsly 
little  to  he  had  at  the  world*s  hanqnet,  fierce  as  we  are  in  fighting  for 
good  places  at  the  tahle.  When  Lord  Camphell  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice,  Lyndhnrst,  then  near  eighty,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and 
desiring  liim  to  fill  a  hamper  of  still  champagne,  said  to  him,  <'  Here, 
Campbell,  in  this  loving  cap  let  as  drown  for  ever  oar  animosities.** 
From  that  time  they  had  no  qaarrels,  and  Lord  Campbell  might  have 
had  a  warmer  recollection  of  the  moment  when  writing  the  biography 
of  his  friend. 

As  Solicitor-General,  Sir  John  Copley  appeared  for  the  Crown 
against  Qaeen  Caroline.  On  him,  as  pitted  against  Brongham,  who 
was  her  Majesty*s  Attorney-General,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  against 
the  Qaeen  mainly  depended.  His  speech,  which  took  two  days  in  deli- 
very, is  a  characteristic  and  masterly  performance.  Not  contesting  the 
palm  of  impetaoas  rhetoric  and  splendid  declamation  with  his  antago- 
nist, he  addressed  himself  to  the  convincing  argumentation  of  the  case, 
adding  link  to  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  coldly  coiling  it  round 
his  victim.  Now  that  the  habbab  raised  by  the  quarrel  between  George 
lY.  and  Queen  Caroline  has  passed  into  dead  silence,  and  the  forioos 
passions  which  were  arrayed  on  the  opposing  sides  have  ceased  to  agitate 
any  human  breast,  it  will,  we  think,  be  generally  admitted  that  Copley 
had  a  right  to  the  favourable  decision  of  the  tribunal  before  which  he 
pleaded.  If  Caroline  was  not  positively  criminal,  her  folly  had  been 
so  extravagant,  her  imprudence  so  glaring,  her  want  of  all  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  herself  and  her  station  so  offensive,  that  she  could 
not  expect,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  to  escape  severe 
social  chastisement.  The  confused  British  public  had  probably  a 
notion  of  this ;  but  they  felt  that,  if  Caroline  had  been  a  bad  wife, 
George  had  been  a  worse  husband,  and  so  they  took  the  woman** 
part.  At  all  events,  no  candid  hearer  or  reader  of  the  Solicitor* 
General's  speech  could  maintain  that  Caroline  of  Brunswick  had  6<m* 
ducted  herself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Queen  of  England.  The 
opinion  of  shrewd  contemporary  judges  was  also,  we  suspect,  thai,  in 
solid  ability,  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  King  had  the  advantage  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen.  The  oracular  estimate  of  the 
former  as  superior  to  the  lattdr,  stated  in  the  words  "Copley  '\n  bjjp 
master,''  which  we  find  in  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosiau©/'  may  hmve  htea 
due  in  part  to  the  Tory  prejudices  of  Wilson,  btit  was  more  tbsA  tbe 
mew  boast  of  a  partbats* 

The  BUI  againijt  the  Quoen  was  abfindoned  by  the  Oov«iikiiiieei» 
after  a  Email  mnjority  of  tbo  LordR  bad  road  it  for  a  fieeooi  t&ie, 
but  Cop1ey*fl  speech  obtained  him  the  slroDg  persona]  &vtMr  of 
George  IV-  lu  1$24  he  exchangcid  the  office  of  8olictiar«0«ii0tmt  for 
th#  more  honourable  post  of  Attorney *Getiedia],  and  his  potilieal  impart 
tanoe  in  the  Houae  of  Commonit  bdcamo  v^ry  gnmi.  Tbo  00ie»  of 
ChaneaUor,  still  held  by  Lord  Eldon^  wm  bow  the  laBmeiHiilfl  ol^jeei  «f 
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iSs  tmbitionf  atirl  at  though,  by  accepting  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls, 
wtitk  he  did  in  1820,  he  might  seem  to  be  contenting  himself  with  a 
fowQT  statioD,  he  wm  in  reality  bringing  all  his  energies  to  bear  upon 
the  ultamment  of  a  seat  on  the  woolsack. 

Between  the  advocates  mid  the  opponents  of  Boman  Catholic 
ftsmncipaiion,  whoso  long  controversy  was  now  approaching  a 
cnmiit  there  was  no  difference  which  could  occasion  difficulty  to 
the  jVtfistcr  of  the  Rolb>  lie  had  surmounted  all  conscientioas 
iefa|>t#s,  if  ba  ever  entertained  any,  as  to  speaking  to  the  brief  of  the 
poHtic&l  party  which  could  fee  him  best,  and  if  the  anti-Catholics 
eonld  s^mooth  hia  way  to  tljo  great  seal,  he  was  prepared  to  be- 
comi!  their  very  humble  servant.  He  avowed  in  conversation 
whilo  Lord  Liverpool  was  in  power,  and  while  Catholic  emancipation 
wfLB  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet,  that  he  had  no  decided  opinions 
upon  Iho  subject,  and  would  be  guided  in  his  parliamentary  conduct 
^xeJating  to  it  by  circtrm stances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course 
most  agreeable  to  himself  would  have  been  to  concede  all  political 
privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  he  did  not  affect  any  tincture 
of  bigotry ;  and  to  his  sceptical  and  refining  intellect  the  religious 
di^erenc^s  which  divided  Christendom  were  of  the  least  possible 
iinportance* 

In  the  beginning  of  IB'iT  llie  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  from  which 
it  was  known  that  recovery  was  impossible,  set  the  whole  machinery 
of  political  intrigue  in  motion.  Canning  and  Peel  were  the  com- 
petitors for  the  PremieraLij>,  and  Copley  had  to  consider  how  the 
great  eeal  emild  be  most  adroitly  angled  for  on  his  own  behalf.  I^g 
George  waB  willing  that  the  (|ue8tion  of  emancipation  should  be  left 
opeu  in  tho  Cabinet,  but  declared  that  he  must  have  an  anti-Catholic 
ftr  of  his  eon  science.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided,  there- 
for©, to  hoist  the  Protestant  banner.  Dr.  Philpotts,  subsequently 
Bvhop  of  Exeter,  had  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  anti-CathoUe 
I  srigrtmcnts  were  vigor  on  Bly  set  forth.  Copley,  appropriating  the 
re«tili3  of  the  Doctor's  toil^  regaled  the  political  predecessors  of 
Mr.  Whiilley  and  Mr.  Newdegate  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  an 
edifying  homily  upon  the  dangers  to  which  the  Protestantism  of 
Bugland  was  exposed^  the  necessity  of  standing  firm  in  '*  this  crisis 
of  our  religion,*'  the  '*  thraldom  which  our  ancestors  successfully 
Tcsmiedt^  and  to  which  *  the  fspoaker  trusted,  ''we,  their  descendants, 
^dll  never  submit."  The  Acts  of  the  Protestant  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ihe  religfoos  violence  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  persecutions  in  the 
NelberUnda,  tho  treacheroBs  massacres  in  France,  the  possibility  of 
tbc  Tji*iuisition  being  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  were  all  done 
joatle^  to  by  this  Protestant  champion.  "  The  Catholic  religion,"  he 
0fti4,  ''*  is  still  nnchangcd,  and  the  same  power  to  effect  mischief  is 
Vtni  in  cxigtence."  How  admirably  the  dexterous  rogue  had  learned 
lus  kKion !     Whilo  ha  was  sUU  on  his  legs,  however.  Canning  pra- 
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cilled  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  passed  along  the  benches  these  lines  d 
a  popular  ditty ; — 

<*  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ala^ 
Oat  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweot  Nan  of  the  Yale, 
Was  once  Toby  Philpott's." 

Bat  King  George  was  taken  in.  So  staonch  a  Protestant  ooold  b« 
trusted  to  keep  a  conscience  even  if  so  delicately  sensitive  and  so 
sweetly  pore  as  his.  Accordingly,  when  Canning  became  Premier  and 
Eldon  left  the  marble  chair,  Copley  was  invited  to  moont  the  wool- 
sack. This  was  in  April,  1827.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  witli 
the  title  of  Baron  Lyndhurst  of  Lyndhurst.  "  Every  one,"  says  Lord 
Campbell,  <'  friend  or  foe,  had  a  fling  at  him  ;  bat,  on  account  <A  bis 
brilliant  talents  and  his  delightful  manners,  the  i^pointment  was  by 
no  means  unpopular." 

Drudgery  of  all  kinds  was  Lord  Lyndhurt*s  aversion ;  nor,  if  ire 
have  struck  the  true  key-note  in  delineating  his  character,  was  it 
in  him  to  be  supremely  moved  by  that  passion  for  work  well  done 
which  reigns  in  all  sound  and  masculine  natures.  As  Chancellor, 
while  displaying  in  individusU  judgments  an  ability  never  surpassed, 
and  making  everjrthing  pleasant  for  the  profession  by  his  urbaoify, 
temper,  and  good  sense,  he  will  be  admitted  to  have  shirked  businesB 
as  far  as  was  plausibly  possible,  and  to  have  generally  conteatd 
himself  with  putting  a  face  on  things.  Previously  to  his  elevation, 
he  had  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  snb- 
ject  of  Chancery  Reform,  insinuating,  with  deft  irony,  that  Lord 
Eldon  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  effected.  When  his  official 
career  had  closed,  and  he  was  the  Nestor  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Chancery  Reform  still  remained  to  be  effected,  and  Lord  Lyndhont 
was  eloquent  in  calling  upon  other  people  to  effect  it,  and  in  deekring 
that  it  was  urgent  and  easy.  **  The  urgency,"  replied  Lord  Tnno, 
<'  I  do  not  deny ;  but  can  hardly  think  the  remedy  is  so  easy,  or  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  who  has  been  four  times  Chancellor,  wonid 
not  have  been  so  often  and  so  long  in  office  without  proposing  oae. 
instead  of  leaving  the  task  entirely  to  his  successors."  These  words 
throw  light  over  wido  spaces  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  biography,  and  go 
far  to  revealing  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

The  ministry  of  Canning  fell  to  pieces ;  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Goderich,  who  made  a  futile  attempt  for  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Canning  to  hold  the  reins  of  power,  fell  to  pieces;  but  the 
Chancellor,  retaining  his  self-possession  in  every  change,  was  at  the 
ear  of  majesty  to  suggest,  when  Goderich  threw  up  the  cards,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  be  sent  for.  <*  Let  him  come  to  me," 
said  the  King,  *'  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  remember,  ifdioever  is  to  be 
Minister,  you,  my  lord,  must  remain  my  Chancellor."  Lyndhurst, 
accordingly,  saw  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  new  Cabinet. 
As  he  had  never  resigned  the  groat  seal,  there  seems  no  reaxm  why 
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Lord  Campbell  and  others  should  call  his  tenure  of  office  under  Wel- 
lington a  second  Chancell(»rship. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  now  become  the  most  powerful  political 
personage  in  England,  and  was  the  mainspring  of  the  Wellington 
Cabinet.  He  made  np  his  mind  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
coold  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  Wellington  acceded  to  his 
Tiews.  Lyndhnrst's  anti- Catholic  zeal  evaporated  in  a  moment, 
and  he  professed  himself  an  earnest  emancipationist.  When  Peel 
and  Wellington  went  to  Windsor  to  have  their  famoos  interview 
with  George  lY.  on  the  Catholic  claims,  they  took  the  favoured 
keeper  of  the  royal  conscience  along  with  them  to  assist  them  in 
dealing  with  the  scruples  of  that  religious  mind.  He  now  pleaded  the 
Catholic  cause  with  much  animation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  paid 
off  Dr.  Philpotts  for  the  honour  done  him  in  formerly  stealing  his 
arguments  by  elaborately  refuting  them.  Eldon,  the  Cato  of  the 
vanquished  cause,  sometimes  succeeded  in  turning  the  laugh  against 
him.  On  one  occasion  the  ex-ChanceUor  presented  a  petition  against 
Boman  Catholio  emancipation  from  the  Company  of  Tailors  in 
Glasgow.  *^  What ! "  said  the  chuckling  occupant  of  the  woolsack, 
«  do  tailors  trouble  themselves  with  such  measures  ?**  ''  My  noble 
and  learned  friend,"  replied  Eldon,  **  might  have  been  aware  that 
tailors  cannot  like  turncoats."  But  the  light  effirontery  of  Lyndhurst 
carried  him  through  everything.  Arguing  one  day  in  favour  of 
emancipation,  on  the  ground  that,  in  former  times,  Eoman  Catholics 
sat  in  Parliament  under  our  Protestant  6k)vemment,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Eldon  with  the  question,  **  Did  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
kmyw  that  last  year?"  **1  confess,"  was  the  reply,  '<that  I  did 
not.  But,  my  lords,  I  have  since  been  prosecuting  my  studies ;  I 
have  advanced  in  knowledge;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  even  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  might  improve  himself  in  the  same  way." 
The  discomfited  look  of  Eldon  at  that  moment,  and  the  roguish 
ijrimnph  in  the  face  of  Lyndhurst,  may  have  recurred  to  some  who 
witnessed  the  battles  between  Peel  and  Disraeli. 

The  Boman  Catholics  were  emancipated ;  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  per- 
formed his  first  grand  service  to  his  country ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
had  given  mortal  offence  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tory  party. 
Before  William  IV.  had  been  on  the  throne  for  a  year  the  grumblers 
joined  the  Whigs  in  overthrowing  the  Government,  and  Earl  Grey 
came  into  power.  The  excitement  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  Catholic  question  was  succeeded  by  the  deeper  excitement  which 
embodied  itself  in  the  cry  for  Parliamentary  Beform.  It  has  been 
maintained,  with  no  great  improbability,  that  Lyndhurst  would  gladly 
have  remained  Chancellor  in  the  new  Administration,  and  that  Earl 
Grey  would  have  been  happy  to  have  been  delivered,  by  so  pliant  and 
nrbane  a  colleague,  from  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  his  Cabinet 
the  imperious  and  eccentric  Brougham.     But  the  latter  was  in  a 
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position  to  dictate  his  own  terms,  and  Lyndhurat  relinquished  the 
great  seal.  A  story  which  has  heen  told  in  connection  with  the 
accession  of  Brougham  to  the  Chancellorship  is  not  without  interest, 
as  showing  by  what  infantile  concerns  men  may  be  agitated,  though 
as  great  and  mighty  as  wigs  can  make  them.  It  is  the  custom  to 
order  a  new  seal  to  be  manufactured  at  the  accession  of  a  new 
Lord  Chancellor.  Lyndhurst  left  the  woolsack  before  the  new  seal 
was  ready,  and  Brougham  claimed  the  old  one  as  the  sole  existing 
seal  when  he  found  himself  in  office.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
King.  Argument  was  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  case,  but  William 
bethought  him  that  the  seal  had  two  sides  for  two  different  impres- 
sions.  He  gave  order  that  it  should  be  divided,  and  presented  one 
side  to  each  of  the  claimants. 

Earl  Grey  was  determined,  however,  to  be  civil  to  Lyndhurst. 
As  he  could  not  be  Chancellor,  he  was  made  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  seems  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  show 
himself  friendly  to  Ministers  in  instances  where  considerations  of 
party  policy  did  not  intervene.  His  complete  independence  was  at 
all  events  secured.  Even  Lord  Campbell  explicitly  admits  that  there 
was  no  compact,  tacit  or  understood,  this  time.  The  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  became  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Reform  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  as  the  arena  of  the  Upper  House  was  that  in 
which  alone  the  most  enthusiastic  opponent  of  the  Bill  could  hope  for 
success,  he  became  for  a  time  one  of  the  most  important  public  men 
in  the  kingdom.  His  argumentation  against  the  Bill  was  in  part 
feeble  and  conventional,  in  part  ingenious,  and  not  without  a  spice  of 
true  insight  and  sound  political  philosophy.  It  was  feeble  and  con- 
ventional when  it  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  parrot-cry  that  the 
Beformers  were  the  advocates  of  subversive  revolution.  '<  I  do  not," 
he  said,  '<  charge  the  Ministers  with  having  introduced  the  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  our  form  of  Government ;  but  such  will  be 
its  certain  effect.  You  are  called  upon  to  open  the  flood-gates  which 
will  admit  the  torrent  of  democratic  power.  That  torrent  will  rush  in 
and  overpower  us."  But  there  was  more  in  Lyndhurst*8  speechee, — 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  in  which  Parliamentary  Reform  has 
ever  been  opposed, — ^than  this.  He  dwelt  with  skill  upon  the  com- 
plex composition  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  the  adaptation  it  had 
gradually  attained  daring  many  centuries  to  the  various  iniwesta  flf 
thc^  nation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  applyia^ 
to  it  Lheoroiic  principles  of  tmiform  representation.  Tb6€«  %'i«wi  naqf 
not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  consideration  oven  in  the  pnseofc  A|f  1 
not  aa  hiiving  jiny  tendency  to  prove  tbit  the  number  of  ihtt  citeton 
ought  to  bo  curtailed,  but  as  containing  Uicful  hmU  for  thu  gutiaibee 
of  olectot-B  in  perrorming  their  duty  \  as  inculcating  iho  impoftsspe  of 
a  large  iind  inUaUigent  appnjhcnsJon  on  Ihoir  part  of  the  t^oyiii»BMel> 
of  the  empire,  and  as  wamiug  Iheni  agalnit  the  pj&S^  wmm  wi 
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Fftfllamastoty  Eifbrm  in  dreary  govemment  by  directors  of  joint- 
fitock  eompaoies,  railway  con  tractors,  rich  manufactorersy  snccessfol 
fcxtt^esmtin,  and  flaent  lawyers. 

inflttencod  cliiefly  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Lyndhurst,  the  Lords 
threw  out  the  BUI  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 
But  Karl  Grey  knew  that  hiB  had  a  nation  at  his  back,  and  did  not 
flinch.  The  seEsiou  was  closed ;  after  a  brief  recess  the  Lords  and 
CommoBfi  were  recalled  to  Westminster ;  and  the  Bill  again  presented 
itself  in  the  Upper  House  for  ncceptance  or  rejection.  The  party  of 
r«Blstance  trusted  in  Lord  L^ndhnrst,  and  did  his  bidding.  The 
woond  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Lyndhorst  then 
Qiecnted  his  famous  manccu^re  of  proposing  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  disfranchising  cltiuBes  should  be  postponed  nntil  the 
enJ&nnehimng  clauses  were  di<^posed  of.  His  object  was  to  evade 
diafrauchtsement  to  an  extent  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
measuro.  The  Lords  aceeptod  his  proposal  by  a  large  majority,  and 
he  exchdmed  in  great  glee,  ''  Grey  is  checkmated."  The  expres- 
isiim  proves  that  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  foe  arrayed  against  him. 
It  was  not  to  Grey,  but  to  a  nation  in  a  state  of  vehement  excite- 
ment, that  checkmate  wae  to  be  given.  Earl  Grey  stood  to  his 
{^olours.  The  King  was  called  upon  to  create  a  sufficient  number 
of  pcera  to  gecnro  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He  declined ; 
and  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  was  Instantly  put  into  his 
IjondB. 

The  King  sent  to  Lj^ndburst,  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  Government,  The  C'kief  Baron  xmdertook  the  business.  He 
applied  to  Peel,  htit  the  real  atatesman  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and 
refused  to  have  auy  connection  with  the  project.  The  Duke  of 
WaUington,  who,  us  a  politiciiini  never  quite  understood  the  nation, 
agr9<4  to  take  office,  and  the  magnanimous  L3mdhurst,  contenting 
hinna^f  with  the  great  seal,  yielded  the  premiership  to  his  grace. 
Tli«  wieer  Tories  Baw  through  the  whole  affair,  but  respectable  medio- 
cttlliii  m'cre  found  to  £11  the  various  offices  of  administration,  and  for 
u  day  or  two  Lyndhurst  probably  imagined  that  he  had  become  the 
nioiit  powerful  man  in  tho  realm.  But  less  than  a  week's  time  was 
Koifidont  to  undeceive  him.  A  hurricane  began  to  pipe  in  every 
|i*rt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  first  notes  of  which  frightened  him 
fjiii  of  Lis  imaginary  dignity,  and  made  the  Lords  glad  enough  to 
ng^lttr  the  Bill  as  sent  to  them  by  the  Commons  without  note  or 
eomincBt*  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  when  the  scheme  of  a 
Lyitdhurst  Cabinet  was  on  tbe  carpet,  it  was  resolved  that  twelve 
ieftte  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  his 
lordahip,  and  that,  in  tho  list  which  he  drew  up  of  the  members  who 
W€ro  to  occupy  them,  the  first  name  was  that  of  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
*r]ia  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli ^  if  less  brilliant,  might  have  reflected 
mort  gi^mlne  honour  on  himself  and  been  of  more  enduring  benefit 
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to  his  country,  if  he  had  learned  on  this  occasion  the  difference 
between  the  dexterous  intriguer  and  the  statesman,  the  difference 
between  the  whisper  of  a  faction  and  the  voice  of  a  people,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  skilful  SEud  popular  manipulation  of  a  party  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  true  wants,  together  with  a  capacity  to  do  the  real 
work,  of  a  kingdom.  We  presume  that  it  can  have  been  only  at  this 
period  that  there  was  a  proposal  to  bring  Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  House 
of  Commons  under  the  auspices  of  Lyndhurst.  It  is  possible  that  there 
were,  a  few  years  subsequently,  some  obscure  and  abortive  negotia- 
tions for  the  constitution  of  a  Cabinet  under  Lyndhurst  to  deliver 
William  lY.  from  the  Whigs  under  Melbourne  ;  but  had  they  been  of 
importance  they  could  hardly  have  escaped  Lord  Campbell,  who 
makes  no  mention  of  them ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
could  have  embraced  the  arrangement  of  details.  This  whole  story, 
in  fact,  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  close  intimacy  which  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  its  value  in 
illustrating  the  extent  and  notoriety  of  their  friendship  is  as  great 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  fabrication  as  on  that  of  its  being  a 
fact. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  already  an  invincible  repugnance  had 
been  conceived  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  Lyndhurst.  All  the 
urbanity,  all  the  complaisance,  all  the  silver-tongued  eloquence  of 
this  prince  of  trimmers,  could  not  fascinate  the  working  statesman 
and  the  honest  man.  Peel  felt  instinctively  that  the  art  of  a  con- 
stitutional statesman  is  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  vital  progress  of 
the  nation, — to  be  supremely  able  to  do  the  nation's  work, — to  under- 
stand, to  represent,  to  guide  ''the  spirit  of  the  time  to  come 
yearning  to  mix  itself  with  life."  Peel  drew  around  him  a  staff  of 
workers.  The  most  brilliant  genius  for  talk  failed  to  attract  him.  He 
was  therefore  indifferent  to  the  Addisonian  periods  of  Lyndhurst,  mud 
refused  to  cheapen  the  glittering  rhetorical  wares  of  Disraeli.  Pie^ 
and  his  pupil  Gladstone  have  detested  intrigue.  With  Lyndhurst 
intrigue  Wiihi  ri^L^.  Lii,tLmiJi|j,  .m^l  ^  i^u  s^uidsj'*  say.^  -^^..  T'*'.*^U, 
"  wo  go  verm  men/'  Ngtiona  and  words  loved  notions  aad  W0f4»  ; 
etTirdy  fact  stood  slioalder  to  shoulder  with  sturdy  fact;  and  ws  tlie 
pairs  w^ro  Lytidliurst  and  Disrneli,  Poel  and  Qltid^tono.  Can  ini 
trace  any  liken e«jB  of  Lyndhurst  in  the  fictions  of  ^Ix.  DIsraoli  ?  Kot 
with  confidence ;  and  yet  one  cannot  help  fancyin/^  that  m  two  of 
the  most  cureful  and  sttcce&gful  portraits  that  ever  !«ft  tb#  eonl  €if 
Mr*  Distueli,  the  father  of  Contarmi  Fleming,  %n^  Winter  th«  ailiil* 
fnand  of  the  latt<jr,  traits  of  Lyndhurst  may  be  disfrovtrrcil*  III  ll» 
one  tho  clear,  contemptuous,  cynicaU  prosaie  spirit  of  the  VGfiilbl^  ; 
in  the  other,  the  IdndhtpartedneBS  and  the  sympathy  with  gwoi  111  U* 
yontbftii  ^irtraTa^nce«  of  tho  social  bumxiriai-  lUy  nfo  iiigpri  tl^* 
thai  Mr.  IHiriwsH  is  ponwlily  mdebtt=d  to  rbis  Wluttingtoa  rf  Cfcaa- 
cellors  for  the  hiiit  of  that  dekctablo  piclnrv  In  which  he  iij«v-%nf* 
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the  venerable  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience  as  leading  along  his 
charge  in  form  of  a  very  mild  donkey  ?  What  a  biographic  sketch 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  give  us  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  I 

Strangely  enongh,  Feel  and  Lyndhnrst,  though  not  acting  in  harmony, 
co-operated  most  effectually,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Keform  Bill, 
in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  Tory  party.  Peel  gradually  won  the 
respect  and  trust  of  the  nation  by  the  practical  sagacity  of  his  criticism 
of  the  Administration  and  his  frank  acceptance  of  sound  measures. 
Lyndhurst,  the  Jupiter  optimus  maximus  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
fought  all  Whig  measures  as  Whig  measures,  striking  with  impartial 
thunderbolt  the  useful  and  the  pernicious,  the  good  and  the  bad.  So 
the  Tories  had  all  the  crodit  of  Peers  patriotic  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  benefit  of  Lyndhurst*8  factious 
(^position  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Li  November,  1884,  King 
William  thought  that  the  day  had  como  when  he  might  escape  from 
Whiggish  bonds.  Peel  gallantly  mounted  the  car  of  administration, 
but  his  Government  lived  only  long  enough  to  be  called  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uie  hundred  days.  Lyndhurst  was  Peel's  Chancellor.  When 
the  Whigs  came  back  to  power,  Lyndhurst  recurred  to  his  former 
tactics,  supplementing  them,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his 
celebrated  reviews  of  the  session.  Hard  lines,  surely,  for  the  poor 
Whigs.  During  the  session  Lyndhurst  smote  their  measures,  and, 
with  his  irresistible  might,  hurled  them  down  the  steeps  of  Olympus. 
Wlien  the  session  was  ended,  their  ruthless  and  invulnerable  adver- 
sary taunted  them  in  stinging  phrase,  and  eitposed  them  to  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  the  public,  for  having  failed  to  effect  anything  in  the 
way  of  legislation.  The  enemy  stole  away  the  seed,  and  then  fiercely 
demanded  why  there  was  no  hardest.  What  a  curious  glimpse  this 
gives  us  into  the  working  of  the  parliamentary  machine  I  At  length, 
in  1841,  Peel  formed  a  strong  Tory  Government,  and,  until  1846, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  held  the  great  seal. 

Then  ended  his  official  career.  He  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
Peelites  and  the  Protectionists ;  but  Sir  Robertwas  cold  and  Lord  Stanley 
was  BcomfiDd,  and  he  took  nothing  by  his  motion  but  a  blow  first  on  the 
one  cheek,  then  on  the  other.  He  was  now  approaching  his  eightieth 
year,  but  his  eloquence  knew  no  eclipse.  As  champion  of  the  Jews,  as 
champion  of  women,  as  assailant  of  Russia,  as  denouncer  of  Prussia, 
he  charmed  England  and  astonished  Europe  by  the  clearness  of  his 
intellect  and  the  nervous  force  of  his  eloquence.  He  spoke,  and 
ipoke  with  vigour,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  was  eighty-eight, 
and  ere  his  death  in  1868  he  had  outlived  all  animosity  and  was 
treated  with  respect  by  all  parties. 
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A  WORK  is  in  progress  all  over  England,  upon  which  much  thought 
and  incredihle  sums  of  money  are  everywhere  expended.  To  the 
present  generation  has  been  allotted  the  task,  not  only  of  building 
more  new  churches  than  have  been  built  since  the  Beformation,  but 
also  of  restoring  the  older  places  of  worship  to  their  pristine  beauty. 
The  causes  which  have  concurred  to  give  to  the  nineteenth  century 
at  once  the  wish  to  enter  upon  this  undertaking,  and  the  faculty  of 
accomplishing  it  upon  the  whole  satisfactorily,  are  extremely  com- 
plex. A  reaction  against  the  influence  of  the  Benaissance  upon  art, 
a  spiritual  revival  in  a  religious  establishment  which  had  for  a  while 
slumbered  and  slept,  a  growingly  favourable  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  newly  scrupulous  attention  to  historical 
accuracy,  a  re-awakened  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  form  and 
colour, — are  some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present  age  which  have 
brought  about  so  conspicuous  a  result.  The  movement  is  very  widely 
spread.  The  clergy  whose  excess  of  Ritualism  perplexes  their 
bishops  and  scandalises  their  flocks,  may  be  regarded  as  marching 
on  its  extreme  right ;  the  Nonconformists  who  build  Early  English 
meeting-houses,  and  the  Presbyterians  who  introduce  organ-playing 
into  their  kirks,  occupy  its  left  wing ;  while  the  centre  is  composed 
of  the  compact  ranks  of  Churchmen  who,  neither  hasting  nor  resting, 
build  new  churches  and  restore  old  ones  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
directly  religious  result  of  the  multiplication  and  beautifying  of  places  of 
worship  is  of  course  important,  but  the  efiect  thus  produced  upon  the 
taste  and  imagination  of  the  people  is  also  well  worthy  of  consideratioiL 
The  stimulus  given  to  artists  by  profession  is  of  course  enormaos^ 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  ''was  content  to  be  draggod  up  in  a  baxlut 
throe  times  a  week  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's »  at  a  great  1meari«  for 
JC200  a  year,"  but  the  great  architects  of  to-day  nmke  fortui>09  whk^ 
amply  reward  their  fomign  traveb  and  homo  studies  ;  aud  th«  vttiifni 
BubsidJar^'arts, — sculp  turo,  wood- caning,  iron -working,  tilo-dtngulm^ 
— all  share  in  the  general  prosperity.  Nor  i«  the  atlmulm  «iMifla«d  %9 
those  whofie  protit,  as  well  as  their  delight,  lies  in  tomemmg  lad 
rarrying  out  the  ehauges  demanded  by  tho  age.  Th«  mm  who  Ml 
these  in  motion  are  of  neceseity  themselves  possessed  with  aitiil40  woaL 
They  are  enthusiasiiG  arch^olagisis,  leam«d  ecoktiologistit,  qiiiek  lo 
detect  aud  anxious  to  preserve  any  roHc  of  antlqiiliyt  aa4  «i^«r  Iff 
iiijua)  tUt)  hiaantiifit  of  old  timim  m  tbn  stmotiirts  of  in-^iUy.  tawMt 
too,  who  aro  neither  professional  arttfts  nor  irdi«ol0gi»l  pcteoot. 
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Bbs3F«,  neveribele&Sf  in  tbe  benefits  conferred  by  this  ecclesiastical 
Mtivity.  S<}  f^,  at  least,  as  the  work  is  well  done,  even  the  casual 
tpeotaior  will  be  the  better  for  seeing  it.  Even  if  he  have  a  soul 
bUnd  as  yet  to  grace  of  form  and  glory  of  colour,  he  will  still  learn 
valuabJa  kaaous  irom  the  hoDeety  of  the  construction,  the  solidity  of  the 
maieriuls,  the  ad  ap  tali  on  of  means  to  ends,  which  he  can  scarcely  fail 
to  rQlIo4^.  AH  this  is  most  excellent  moral  teaching,  and  none  the  less 
£o  because  enforced  in  other  than  pulpit  dialect.  The  civilising  effect 
of  the  higher  cxeellanees  of  architecture  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  good  work  ifi»  however,  open  to  two  objections.  The  first  is 
grounded  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  been  taken  in  hand  and  carried 
nearly  through  Tiithin  tho  apace  of  a  few  years,  so  that  the  work 
has  perhaps  been  done  hastily,  before  the  principles  of  mediaeval 
architecturo  were  Bufficiently  understood.  Had  the  nation  been  rich 
tnongb  and  zealous  enough  to  restore  our  churches  fifty  years  ago, 
it  is  appalling  to  think  ^vhat  must  have  been  the  result ;  and  how 
Cifcn  WQ  be  certain  tbat  oar  grandchildren  will  regard  our  architecture 
with  more  roFpeet  than  %ve  entertain  for  that  prevalent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  ?  In  so  limited  a  time,  also,  there  has  been  hardly 
seop«  for  a  sufficient  variety  of  talent.  The  work  has  been  in  too  few 
hfliids  to  bo  everywhere  vigorous  and  various.  In  the  second  place, 
meh  an  undertaking  must  always  be  associated  with  the  obliteration, 
for  arrhHiologicttl  and  tc^ihoticol  reasons,  of  the  traces  of  many  a  stage 
of  history  which  had  &et  its  mark  upon  the  churches  between  their 
buildmg  and  the  present  time.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Gothic 
period  all  additions  to,  and  deviations  from,  the  original  plan  of  the 
bmider  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  interesting  and  beautiful ; 
the  intrusion  of  frigid  clas£?icalities, — urns,  pediments,  and  draperies, 
—if  as  generally  condomned ;  what  shall  we  say  of  the  picturesque 
elngers' -galleries,  squires'-pews,  and  other  traces  of  the  village  life  of 
tke  kit  two  centuries  ?  Go  they  must  in  the  end,  for  they  are  archi- 
tecturally indefensible  j  but  that  they  should  go  all  at  once  all  over 
lh«i  couniiy  is  not  a  matter  of  unmixed  gratulation.  We  do  not 
r^liili  the  notion  of  at  once  arriving  at  the  point  of  being  able  to 
fxredict  imerringly  the  whole  arrangements  of  a  church  before  we 
ento^  it.  Must  we  always  henceforth  see  the  nave  ever3rwhere 
occupied  by  low  seats  of  stained  deal,  the  pulpit  on  one  side  of  the 
chanc^ti  arch,  and  the  reading-desk  on  the  other,  gilt  iron  music- 
itaad^  for  the  singing  boys  in  the  chancel,  and  polished  tiles  in  the 
nn^bonrhood  of  the  altar  ? 

Those  are,  however,  objections  to  details  of  restoration.  The  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  whole  system  will  best  be  stated  in  the  words  of 
a  high  anthoriiy  on  such  subjects : — **  Do  not  let  us  talk,  then,  of  resto- 
nifeEl.  The  whole  thing  is  a  Lie  from  beginning  to  end.  You  may 
make  a  model  of  a  building  as  you  may  of  a  corpse,  and  your  model 
may  havis  the  shell  of  the  old  walls  within  it  as  your  cast  might  have 
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the  skeleton,  with  what  advantage  I  neither  care  nor  see  ;  but  the  old 
bnilding  is  destroyed,  and  that  more  totally  and  mOTcilessly  than  if 
it  had  sank  into  a  heap  of  dust,  or  melted  into  a  mass  of  elay :  move 
has  been  gleaned  oat  of  desolated  Nineveh  than  ever  will  be  out  of 
rebuilt  Milan.  But,  it  is  said,  there  may  come  a  necessity  for  reston- 
tion !  Granted.  Look  the  necessity  fall  in  the  face,  and  anderstaod 
it  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  a  necessity  for  destruction,  accept  it  ts 
such,  pull  the  building  down,  throw  its  stones  into  neglected  conten, 
make  ballast  of  them,  or  mortar,  if  you  will ;  bat  do  it  lumeetly,  and 
do  not  set  up  a  Lie  in  their  place.'* — (The  Seven  Lamps,  p.  180.) 

As  a  rebuke  to  ruthless  reconstruction,  the  words  of  Mr.  Bnskui  are 
words  in  season  ;  as  a  general  condemnation  of  the  restoration  of  old 
fabrics  they  scarcely  need  a  reply.  Were  it  financially  possible,  it  could 
not  be  artistically  desirable,  that  whenever  a  ehorch  becomes  onstfe 
beyond  the  help  of  wooden  props  and  iron  ties,  it  should  be  left  to  beeomd 
a  picturesque  ruin,  by  the  side  of  which  is  to  be  constrocted  soeh 
substitute  as  can  now-a-days  be  devised.  Just  sach  a  state  of  thingi 
existed  quite  lately  in  Wales.  Within  the  decaying  arches  of  a  roof- 
less nave  stood  a  shabby  Greek  temple  in  stucco,  which  was  digm- 
fied  by  the  name  of  Tilandaff  Cathedral.  This  state  of  things  exiski 
no  longer,  but  its  perpetrators  might  have  found  in  the  passage  quotad 
above  a  more  ingenious  defence  than  could  ever  have  occurred  to  tiieir 
unaided  intellects.  We  cannot  even  concede  that  when  Mi  carving  or 
other  decorative  work  has  fallen  into  hopeless  decay,  it  is  to  be  left 
a  fragmentary  eyesore,  or  to  be  removed,  thos  leaving  its  place  vactnt 
for  ever.  Ov«r-haste  in  restoration,  and  its  necessary  ooncomitwt, 
carelessness,  are,  however,  evils  worthy  of  the  onslaogfat  of  our  gmi 
art-critic.  A  dull  uniformity  of  result,  a  machine-like  accuracy  d 
execution,  are  qualities  which  the  science  and  wealth  of  modem  times 
can  any  day  call  into  activity ;  not  so  ihe  thorough  workmanship,  the 
independent  thought,  the  religious  imagination  of  men  who  beliei^ 
in  the  facts  which  the  work  of  their  hands  symbolised. 

Not  a  few  of  the  English  cathedrals  have  lost  much  both  in  artiitie 
beauty  and  in  historical  interest  from  the  too  great  zeal  of  restoren  to 
see  all  things  accomplished  in  their  own  day.  Moch  has  been  dose 
that  had  better  have  been  left  undone,  and  much  that  should  baft 
been  attempted  by  gradual  essays  in  successive  years  has  beto  eoazsely 
accomplished  at  one  effort.  Time-worn  statues  have  been  replaced  b^ 
mechanically  chiselled  modem  images,  and  the  still  beautifal  tiioogh 
blurred  foliage  of  many  an  ancient  capital  has  been  aerapad  down  to 
a  new  surface  by  sacrilegious  modem  hands. 

Some  suspicion  seems  at  last  to  be  gaining  ground  that  these  fno- 
cesses  have  been  carried  too  far.  Cries  of  distress  have  from  tine  ^ 
time  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  ihe  removal  of  the  stataes  of  Ibi 
Kings  from  Lincoln,  at  the  replacement  of  the  Coortenay  tomb  it 
Exeter ;  and  even  parish  churches  have  eometimes  iband  advoesta  to 
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stand  tMtw«on  ihom  ancl  tJie  destroyer.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boohain,  in  SasBex,  actually  objected  to  a  "  restoration," — so  called, 
— ^wtich  involved  the  dcstrnction  of  their  parish  church,  except  the 
chAoeel,  and  the  building  of  ^  new  one  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Boihciii,  we  believe ,  hm  fallf^n ,  bat  a  chnrch  in  Middlesex  was  saved  by 
Uie  eiiargy  of  ite  friends,  Tho  restoration  movement  has  done  a  good 
dikftt  of  biUTQ  at  Oitfordt  where  too  many  colleges  have  re-fronted  them- 
whres  in  a  too  similar  manner.  Worcester  College  is  nearly  alone  in 
submitting^  in  m  neo^Gotkic  age,  to  pnt  before  the  world  a  Palladian 
tiLge*  The  authoritioe  thcro  have  long  talked  of  destmction  and 
fecoustructioij,  but  as  they  havo  recently  spent  large  sums  in  decorating 
their  cUapet  with  freecoes  suitable  to  its  present  design,  it  may  be  hoped 
tliat  they  havo  adopted  the  wiser  policy,  which  aims  at  preserving  all 
the  tmees  of  hlBtory  in  architecture  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  a 
proper  regard  for  present  convenience,  nor  absolutely  incompatible  with 
liberally  construed  canons  of  beauty.  Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  a 
to0-thorot)gb  restoration  ie  offered  by  the  interior  of  N6tre  Dame,  at 
Paris*  All  h.n%  been  done  that  money  and  skill  could  do,  and  the 
i«ealt  ia  an  apparently  new  church.  Hie  stonework  throughout  has 
b^cti  renewed  or  scraped,  till  every  surface  is  white,  every  outline 
nbup,  the  terraiuation  of  every  vista  perfectly  visible;  in  short, 
ntyst^fx  aud  grey  antiquity  are  now  no  more  suggested  by  Notre 
DstsiA  thai]  by  the  new  church  of  Bte.  Clotilde. 

Ko  English  cathedral  has  probably  suffered  to  an  equal  degree  from 
the  kinduesa  which  kilb ;  but  into  so  wide  a  question  we  have  no 
intention  of  entering.  W@  gliall  confine  our  remarks  entirely  to  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Cathedral  of  London  and  the 
JJitey  of  Westmineter, 

The  capital  of  England  is  indeed  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  two 
ttieb  remarkable  and  characteristic  specimens  of  the  two  great  types 
of  ChristtftQ  places  of  worship,  where  the  opposite  poles  of  the  reli- 
f^ons  mind  may  both  of  them  find  suitable  expression  for  their  respec- 
tivt  ftspiralioBS,  He  whoso  worship  rests  with  preference  on  the 
ide«a  of  unity,  order^  Byuametry,  and  sublimity,  may  realise  these 
«ltrtbittes  to  the  foil  while  kneeling  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
Ho  whoso  imaginative  adoration  delights  to  dwell  upon  beauty  which 
bcigjns  and  ends  in  mystery,  graces  perpetually  renewed  in  forms 
€f  Imfiiiite  variety,  lights  and  shiidows  that  seem  instinct  with  the  life 
iOkd  deiUb  of  generatious  of  mighty  men  long  since  departed,  finds  in 
the  Bayal  Abbey  what  he  will  scarce  find  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore 
worib  irhUe  to  cousidtr  whether  we  make  the  best  of  these  great 
aids  to  retiuement  and  c^levatton  of  character — whether  we  keep  them 
m  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency. 
B  in  partly  our  fault  as  a  people,  but  it  is  also  attributable  to  fha 
of  these  great  churches,  that  so  few  residents  in  London 
ftej  Vkmk  a  visit.     Country-  cousins,  especially  if  ehildren  are  of 
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the  party,  insist  npon  seeing  them  together  with  the  National  Gallery 
and  Madame  Tassand*s  waxworks.  They  pace  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey 
with  some  sense  doubtless  of  the  beauty  of  the  arches  and  the  height 
of  the  pillars,  and  they  stare  up  into  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and 
repeat  that  it  is  nearly  as  big  as  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  but  in 
either  case  the  impression  carried  away  is  that  of  a  chilly  stone 
building  of  unintelligible  plan,  with  no  obvious  analogy  to  the  parish 
church  at  home,  crowded  and  blocked  up  with  eveiy  conceivable 
variety  of  attitudinizing  sculpture. 

Were  St.  Paul's  as  good  a  specimen  of  Renaissance  as  Westminster 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  could  never  equal  it  in  historical  interest. 
Not  only,  however,  is  St.  Paul's  in  a  comparatively  debased  style, 
and  comparatively  modem  in  date,  but  while  the  Abbey  is  placed  in 
the  very  seat  of  Government,  and  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  haunts 
of  fashion,  St.  Paul's  stands  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  which  daily 
becomes  more  and  more  a  congeries  of  gigantic  warehouses,  less  and 
less  a  place  where  men  live  and  die.  The  City  is  a  workshop  whither 
merchants  and  clerks  and  stockjobbers,  of  all  degrees,  find  their 
way  every  morning,  but  which  they  as  regularly  leave  every  evening 
for  their  distant  homes.  The  Lord  Mayor  still  gives  banquets  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  lawyers  are  still  periodically  attracted  to 
Guildhall ;  but  the  City  Law  Courts  are  destined  to  move  westwards, 
and  the  Mayoralty  will  hardly  last  for  ever  in  its  present  shape ;  so  that 
the  City  will  become  more  and  more  a  mere  Exchange,  crowded  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day  by  those  who  make  money  there,  but  deserted 
from  dusk  to  dawn,  and  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning. 

St.  Paul's  is,  however,  well  worth  making  the  most  of. 

Li  the  first  place  it  is  worth  seeing  from  a  distance.  The  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  present  their  passengers,  just 
as  the  trains  approach  or  leave  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Blackfriazs 
Station,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Cathedral,  surrounded  by  the 

the  dome  and  wcet  front,  wLicli  used  lo  be  cimght  from  Farri^4ca 
Street,  Lbs  been  much  interfcrL^d  with  by  the  monatrous  iron  bridfv 
which  the  same  ooropacy  baa  thrown  across  Ludgate  Hill,  A  good 
deal  of  attention  10  now^  however,  given  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  tl» 
public  will  probably  gain  more  views  than  it  will  lose  by  the  crxi«]iiiTi 
changes  now  in  progresg* 

Of  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  o\^<^rm^  ihtk 
some  of  the  soot  might  surely  bo  removed  without  mmdi  0X|wiiit* 
The  Marble  Arch  in  Hyde  Park  looks  much  better  for  its  lbofOi|g}L 
wofihing,  and  why  should  not  the  whole  Caihedrtd^  by  an 
vigorous  application  of  the  hose,  be  m»d^  to  pnmant  m 
appearance  ds  tlio&e  portions  which  ore  most  i^xposf^d  to  the  wttfttliiirf 

The  iron  railings  which  BTibdi%ide  the  open  gpa««  bufore  llw  wvii 
front  shonld  be  remoyed  entirely,  ^id  the  gatci  m  lk«  OQlcr  tsaifift 
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Hli<>ii]d  be  open  all  day,  to  admit  not  only  foot  passengers,  but  also 
carnages.  The  grciit  flijgbt  of  steps  would  look  as  imposing  again 
v;tt^  it  dotted  over  with  Iiumjm  beings.  Above  all,  the  western  doors 
■^hottld  be  thrown  open*  Unloss  people  can  enter  by  the  western 
doOTft  of  a  catbedrtU,  its  na%'e  is  almost  entirely  useless.  At  present 
tlie  public  are  ordinarily  admitted  at  the  north  transept ;  they  find 
tbesufl elves  at  once  beneath  the  dome,  the  choir  has  the  eficct  of  a 
brpi  iide  cbapel  on  their  left,  and  on  their  right  stretches  a  long 
dtngy  vault  leadiiig  to  uothingi  which  is  in  truth  the  nave.  Were  this 
r>tb^^vifie  managedt  wert^  people  admitted  by  the  western  doors,  the 
isave  would  at  once  have  a  meaning,  its  arcaded  length  and  com- 
parattvo  lowness  would  pri:ipfirc  the  mind  for  the  height  and  spacious- 
iicss  of  the  dome  ;  "vvhile  the  choir,  with  its  richer  decoration,  would 
Gt>tn  the  first  lead  the  eye  onwiird,  and  proclaim  its  true  character. 
In  short,  the  visitor  would  perceive  at  once  both  the  analogy  and  the 
superiority  of  3t,  Faults  Cathedral  to  an  ordinary  parish  church. 

Let  ns  suppose  then  thnt  we  have  entered  by  the  western  doors. 
On  tbe  side  chapels «  on  the  tombs  in  general,  and  those  of  Nelson  and 
Wellington  in  particiiliLf,  we  lia\'e  no  space  to  enlarge,  but  will  merely 
obf^rve  that  many  of  the  tof^aed  statues  and  classical  cenotaphs,  which 
iir^j  so  much  in  the  way  at  Westminster,  would  be  less  out  of  place 
b«fct  than  in  their  present  position.  When  we  arrive  at  the  dome,  wo 
begin  to  see  traces  of  the  good  work  of  the  late  Dean.  The  pulpit  and 
the  great  organ  remind  Ui?  that  the  area  under  the  dome  is  no  longer 
ti&elasa  and  meaningless ;  while  the  specimens  of  mosaic  which  enrich 
the  Bpandrela  of  the  arches  console  us  with  the  hope  of  better  things 
to  come.  The  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  are  upon  the  right  track, 
but  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  perfection.  The  style  of  decoration 
adopted  for  the  vattltlnga  both  of  dome  and  choir  might  sm*ely  be 
ittiproved  upon.  Gilding  and  \\  bite  paint  are  cold,  and  suggestive  of 
the  tipholsterer ;  a  more  coaragcous  generation  -Nvill  probably  venture 
ii|>0ti  a  great  deal  more  positive  colour.  The  organ  screen,  which 
formerly  closed  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  has  very  properly  been 
r^movedi  but  nothing  has  as  yet  taken  its  place ;  what  is  needed  is 
eridcintly  a  low  and  very  rich  iron- work  screen.  The  stall- work  of 
the  choir  is  fine  and  appropriate,  and  it  is  only  just  that  part  of  tho 
ehtirch  which  should  he  most  magnificent  that  is  the  most  dis- 
appointiJQg.  The  api^e  at  the  east  end  is  mean,  dingy,  and  hardly 
vMble  throagh  the  thick  London  air.  It  is  here,  however,  that, 
tf^nitii  Apart  from  airy  ecclesinstical  theories,  something  is  requu-ed 
wMeb  diall  natnmlly  attract  the  eye  the  moment  any  one  enters  the 
clinrclt.  Thr  up.te  \\  tadows  should  be  filled  with  rich  stained  glass, 
till?  aftAtern  wall  shonld  be  hnng  with  tapestry,  the  communion-table 
should  h(j  on  a  neulo  tvnd  at  an  elevation  commensurate  with  the 
church,  and  io  eovorcti  and  with  such  accessories  as  should  from 
fM  pff  comcy  to  tho  mind  an  impression  of  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
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But,  in  fact,  the  choir  is  too  long;  and  the  best  effect  might  possiblj 
be  produced  by  placing  the  communion-table  under  a  baldachino,  &t 
some  distance  from  the  eastern  wall. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  St.  Paul*s  applies  with  eqoal 
force  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Good  points  of  view  of  the  exterior  should  be  secured  at  thena^ozuJ 
expense.  A  fine  view  is  now  obtainable  from  Bridge  Street,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demolitions  which  have  taken  place  between  that 
street  and  New  Palace  Yard.  The  space  near  the  Westmiastcr 
Crimean  memorial  is  tolerably  extensive;  but  Government  shoold 
have  interfered  to  prevent  the  new  houses  in  Victoria  Street  from 
being  built  to  such  a  height  as  to  dwarf  the  Abbey  towers.  The 
space  now  occupied  by  the  Law  Courts  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  when 
they  are  removed,  remain  open ;  so  that  St.  Stephen's  Square,  where 
the  statue  of  Coeur  de  Lion  stands,  would  no  longer  be  isolated  from 
Parliament  Street.  This  might  indeed  become  a  very  noble  sqnsre, 
could  the  mean  buildings  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament  be  re- 
moved, so  as  to  bring  to  light  the  Chapter  House,  the  little  doisteis. 
and  the  Jewell  House.  These,  with  the  other  dependencies  of  the 
Abbey,  would  form  a  varied  boundary  which  would  well  oppose  the 
straight  line  of  the  Parliament  palace. 

Perhaps  the  reform  most  urgently  needed  at  the  Abbey  is  tk 
opening  of  the  western  door  as  the  ordinary  entrance  of  the  pabhc. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  incredibly  mean  iron  railings  outside 
this  entrance  should  be  cleared  away  entirely.  The  next  step  should 
be  to  remove  the  stucco  screen  which  shuts  off  the  choir.  The 
visitor  then,  having  effected  his  entrance  by  the  western  door,  would 
have  a  view,  interrupted  only  by  the  altar-screen,  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  church  up  to  the  belt  of  eastern  windows,  beyond  the  Casi' 
fessor's  shrine.  A  stranger  entering  by  Poets'  Comer,  especialljin 
the  present  barricaded  state  of  the  church,  attains  only  by  dow 
degrees  to  a  true  conception  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  whid^ 
were  it  entered  from  the  west,  as  is  the  ease  with  almost  evoj 
other  cathedral  in  England,  would  be  obvious  at  once.  The  choir 
should  be  parted  from  the  nave  only  by  an  iron  grille,  such  u 
that  which  now  divides  it  from  the  transepts  ;  and  it  might  probahly 
be  very  much  shortened  with  advantage.  If  it  took  in  only  two  bap 
west  of  the  transept,  it  would  amply  suffice  for  tlie  accommodatioo  of 
the  whole  corporate  body  of  the  Cathedral  and  school.  The  apsid^ 
space  east  of  the  transept  would  of  itself  make  a  veiy  sufficient  choir, 
such  as  that  of  Milan  Cathedral,  were  it  not  cut  in  two  by  the  shiin^ 
which  defines  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward.  At  any  rate  the  beadle  might 
be  turned  out  of  the  altar  space,  which  he  at  present  monopolises  dnriog 
divine  service  ;  the  choir  might  be  confined  to  the  clergy  and  siogeiSr 
while  the  congregation,  instead  of  looking  at  each  otiier  across  the 
transept,  might  be  seated  on  chairs  in  the  nave,  seeing  and  heHiog 
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all  that  goes  on  in  the  choir,  and  in  the  right  position  for  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  the  arches  as  they  converge  towards  the  apse.  The 
eommnnion-table  and  its  accessories  should  be  rendered  imposing  and 
brilHant  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  church. 

The  "  altar-piece  "  recently  erected  has  happily  superseded  one  of 
mrtificial  stone,  quite  unworthy  of  its  position,  although  even  this  was 
less  out  of  keeping  with  the  building  than  the  ^'  elegant  composition 
of  classic  orders,"  which  was  presented  by  Queen  Anne.  A  plate  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  Beales's  **  History  of  Westminster  Abbey."  It 
is,  by-the-bye,  melancholy  to  learn,  as  one  does  from  this  book  and 
from  Mr.  Scott's  "Gleanings,"  that  to  make  room  for  coronation 
<;eremonials  sweeping  destruction  has  often  been  made  of  stone 
screens  and  other  solid  portions  of  the  Abbey.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  tomb  of  King  Sebert  was  boarded  over,  and  a  piaster 
imitation  of  it  erected,  which  is  now  alone  visible. 

St.  Edward's  Chapel  should  be  made  to  look  less  like  a  lumber 
room.  The  coronation  chairs  might  be  protected  from  desecration  by 
something  less  hideous  than  a  dirty  wooden  rail,  and  if  the  apsidal 
arches  require  support  this  should  always  be  given  by  iron  rods 
rather  than,  as  now,  by  unsightly  wooden  planks.  The  galleries  of 
the  triforium,  throughout  the  whole  church,  should  be  fitted  up  with 
ranges  of  seats  protected  by  a  light  iron  rail,  as  at  Notre  Dame. 
Hiey  would  then  add  vastly  to  the  capacity  of  the  building  ior 
accommodating  large  numbers  upon  great  occasions.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  ever}^  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  capable  of  being  restored  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
constructed,  should  be  restored  to  those  purposes  forthwith. 

13ie  monumental  nuisance  should  be  abated.  Doubtless  the  Abbey 
owes  much  of  its  interest  to  its  mighty  dead  and  to  their  memorials, 
even  when  executed  in  bad  taste.  It  would  be  undesirable  to  obUte- 
rate  the  traces  of  successive  centuries  by  banishing  all  monuments 
which  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  building ;  but  those  which  com- 
memorate personages  unknown  to  fame  might  be  removed  into  the 
Abbey  precincts ;  and  some  of  the  most  gigantic  and  absurd  of  the 
monuments  to  really  great  men  might  be  curtailed  of  their  vicious 
exuberance.  Whenever  arcading,  or  other  architectural  decoration,  has 
been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  monument,  the  offending  structure 
should  be  removed  or  diminished,  and  the  original  decoration  restored. 

We  have  before  hinted  at  the  magnificent  effect  which  might  be 
j»t>duced  were  the  irregular  line  of  the  outlying  Abbey  buildings 
brought  to  view,  and  made  to  form  the  west  side  of  St.  Stephen's 
Square.  The  interior  of  these  buildings  should  also  be  rendered  both 
accessible  and  useful.  The  visitor  to  the  Abbey  ought,  at  any  rate 
(m  compliance  with  some  trifling  formalities,  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  such  of  the  dependencies  of  a  church  as  are  not  inhabited^ 
and  especially  to  see  the  Chapter  House,  when  this  beautiful  building 
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has  been  completely  restored  to  its  original  magnificence.  Should  West- 
minster School  be,  as  seems  likely,  removed  into  the  country,  seT&nl 
more  of  the  old  Abbey  buildings  would  then  be  available  for  public  pur- 
poses. In  the  first  place  these  should  be  utilised  in  a  manner  befittii^ 
their  august  position.  If  the  Convocations  of  the  clergy  are  to  remain 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Cant^- 
bury,  with  which  that  of  York  would  probably  be  consolidated,  could 
hardly  find  a  more  appropriate  place  of  meeting  than  the  precincts  of 
the  Abbey.  The  Lower  House  might  retain  the  Jerusalem  Chamber; 
the  bishops  might  take  possession  of  the  Chapt^  House.  In  aLj 
other  fine  rooms  which  may  be  available  should  be  deposited  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  has  much  more  aflinity  to  English 
history,  as  enthroned  at  Westminster,  than  to  art,  which  we  mty 
hope  soon  to  see  find  a  fitting  palace  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

These  buildings,  with  the  connecting  cloisters  and  chapels,  having 
been  restored  to  beauty,  and  dignified  by  dedication  to  appropriate 
uses,  should  next  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  public.  People  shooli 
be  allowed  to  visit  these  scenes  as  far  as  possible  by  the  routes  which 
were  followed  by  the  monks  of  old.  It  seems  that  they  used  to  enter 
the  church  from  their  dormitory  by  a  raised  platform  running  across 
the  end  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise,  and  leading  to  a  door  in  the  wall  of 
Poets'  Comer.  Here  they  descended  by  a  spiral  staircase  into  the  tran- 
sept. The  staircase  having  disappeared,  should,  of  course,  not  be  re- 
stored in  stone,  but  should  be  replaced  by  a  moveable  wooden  stairea^. 

The  restoration  and  the  reopening  of  the  dependent  buildings 
of  the  Abbey  would  doubtiess  involve  considerable  expense,  and 
could  perhaps  only  be  carried  out  by  a  national  subscription.  It 
is  for  Government  to  take  care  that  the  open  spaces  in  the  nei^boor- 
hood  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  afford  the  best  views  of  this  magni- 
ficent church ;  and  members  of  Parliament  with  any  pretensions  to 
taste  should  take  care  that  Government  does  its  duty  in  this  respect 
The  approaches  to  Westminster  Bridge,  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  Courts  of  Law,  the  removal  of  the  unsightiy  streets  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  new  Foreign  Office,  should  all  be  jealously  watched, 
as  having  an  important  bearing,  not  only  on  the  Abbey,  but  also  upon 
the  possibility  of  making  Westminster  the  most  imposing  seat  of 
government  in  the  world. 

But  the  reforms  most  urgentiy  needed  in  the  Abbey  itself  would  eo^t 
but  littie,  and  are  obviously  within  the  powers  of  the  Dean  and  Ch^tfr. 

We  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  present  Dean  to  initiate  the  good 
work.  No  one  is  more  vividly  impressed  by  historical  scenes,  and 
by  the  traces  of  great  men ;  no  writer  brings  more  of  creative  imagina- 
tion to  the  task  of  describing  the  scenes  or  recalling  the  heroes  to  h!» 
than  the  author  of  the  ** Memorials  of  Canterbury,"  and  the  "Memo- 
rials of  Westminster ;  '*  nor  does  any  one  know  more  of  the  special 
power  of  cathedrals  to  reproduce  tho  lessons  of  the  past. 
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T0  5tim  up  tli6  most  prossiDg  of  the  reforms  needed  at  the  Abbey : 
Ihc  TrcstGrn  doors  should  be  thrown  open ;  the  monumental  nuisance 
alaould  be  abated ;  tbo  trifonum  should  be  fitted  up  for  use ;  the  choir 
nhould  be  much  dimioished  in  size,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  staff 
of  tB<3  cliurch,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  nave  only  by  an  iron 
nct^un  \  the  aitiir  should  be  made,  on  purely  artistic  grounds,  more 
impo^mg  in  sbc,  and  more  splendid  in  decoration;  the  chapels, 
4»p€Ct3iUy  that  of  St.  Edward,  should  be  kept  in  better  order.  It 
w^dd  probably  be  thought  best  that  the  public  should  be  admitted  to 
thotn  only  under  the  guidance  of  a  verger,  and  the  railings  in  front  of 
^axth  ch&ipcl  might  accordingly  be  kept  locked ;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  iron  barriL'itdes  which  obstruct  the  church  should  everywhere 
bo  thrown  down.  As  in  most  foreign  cathedrals,  it  should  be  possible 
fur  the  visitor,  without  molestation,  to  enter  the  Abbey  by  the  western 
doors,  \o  paaii  up  one  of  the  aisles,  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  apse, 
!oo!;mg  into,  if  he  does  not  enter,  the  apsidal  chapels,  and  return  by  the 
oibcr  Aiele.  The  diamsil  fiuce  of  **  seeing  the  chapels  "  is  well  known, 
lit  X^mi  to  eight- BeerH  from  the  country.  The  party  of  spectators  having 
aceumulnted  to  ixn  :iile(iiiHtc2  ssize,  the  iron  barrier  is  unlocked,  the  verger 
on  duly  shufHeB  into  his  ^<jwu,  and  chants  away  at  his  hateful  lesson. 
*'  Hor«  you  have  the  chapt  1  of  St.  Nicholas ;  the  first  tomb  is  that  of," 
Ssc.^kc.  You  have  just  be^^in  to  get  a  general  impression  of  the  first 
tamb.and  are  discUBf^ing  its  material  and  date,  when,  the  chant  suddenly 
cvmstogp  you  discover  ihni  xdl  the  other  tombs  have  been  described, 
AJid  that  your  guide  is  waiting,  with  great  impatience,  to  lock  you  out 
af  th«?  chjipel,  and  proceed  to  the  next.  The  profit,  historical  or 
artjistic^  which  is  derived  from  the  jumble  of  impressions  remaining 
rtn  Ibe  riaitor*s  mind,  when,  after  galloping  through  all  the  chapels, 
(u:d  glancing  at  score:^  of  tombs,  he  is  ejected  at  the  iron  barrier 
wbtch  terminates  his  euieer»  ia  readily  calculable. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  the  Superior  of  the  vergers,  if,  indeed,  such 
he  hi*  proper  style  and  title,  is  evidently  a  person  of  some  taste,  and 
is  allowed  some  discretion  ain  to  the  manner  in  which  his  subordinates 
f^biill  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  Abbey. 

It  seems  al&o  to  be  very  possible  to  get  an  order  from  the  Dean, 
i^Dtttling  the  fortunate  holder  to  sketch  and  speculate  among  the 
lotnbi  at  his  leisure ;  hut  these  are  inadequate  alleviations  of  the 
grievance  complaiued  of*  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  leisure  to 
ilii|K»rttsnQ  the  Dean  for  an  order,  or  courage  to  face  the  frowns  of  his 
aificiaJ^.  Freedom  of  worship  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  London 
"whan  her  two  great  churches  can  be  entered  only  by  side  doors, 
whik*  their  ictenorE;  are  intersected  by  hideous  iron  fences,  and 
I'dgari^ed  by  the  ubiquitous  interference  of  the  most  offensive  form 
of  beadledom. 


THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 


DuBiNO  the  last  few  months  there  have  been  several  remarkable  dis- 
plays of  the  mysterious  and  beautiful  phenomenon  called  the  Auron. 
Not  only  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Canada  and  the  Unked 
States,  the  Northern  Streamers  have  waved  resplendenUy  over  the 
celestial  dome.  Magnetic  changes, — true  electric  storms, — have  passed 
simultaneously  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  though  the  system 
of  the  earth  were  quivering  under  some  mysterious  influence.  We 
learn,  even,  that  in  America  it  was  found  possible  last  April,  danBg 
the  occurrence  of  a  great  auroral  display,  to  send  telegraphic  messages 
without  the  aid  of  the  wires,  so  sensitively  did  the  frame  of  the  earUi 
respond  to  the  magnetic  impulse. 

The  occurrence  of  these  singular,  but  not  wholly  novel  experiences, 
has  attracted  new  attention  to  the  strange  phenomena  of  terrestml 
magnetism.  The  bond  of  sympathy  which  unites  all  parts  (A  the 
earth  when  the  magnetic  storm  is  in  progress,  the  yet  more  mysticil 
laws  which  associate  our  earth  with  the  sun  and  planets  through  tbe 
action  of  similar  magnetic  influences,  and  the  rhythmical  regularity 
with  which  those  influences  wax  and  wane,  have  long  been  recognised 
as  among  the  strangest  phenomena  presented  by  nature  to  man's 
observation.  Again  and  again  the  astronomer  and  the  physicist  have 
studied  the  strange  problems  thus  ofliered  to  them  for  solution.  Ye* 
always  when  the  new  manifestations  of  these  mystic  forces  of  natoie 
are  in  progress,  the  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  found  to  ofer 
new  features  of  interest,  new  matters  for  inquiry.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
subject  in  which,  despite  much  that  has  been  done,  there  yet  remains 
so  much  to  be  learned  and  so  much  to  be  explained,  thai  it  almys 
presents  to  us  an  aspect  of  novelty  and  freshness. 

Of  the  Aurora  Borealis  as  a  display  little  need  perhaps  be  said. 
Most  of  our  readers  have,  we  doubt  not,  seen  the  strange  streamexB 
slowly  waving,  unrolling,  undulating,  passing  by  almost  imperceptiUe 
mutations  through  a  hundred  varieties  of  form,  gaining  and  losing 
colour,  shifting  silently  from  place  to  place  upon  the  sky,  and  finally 
vanishing  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  made  their  appearance. 

In  northern  climes  all  these  phenomena  are  exhibited  with  a  great 
increase  of  distinctness.  The  narrative  of  the  French  Scientific  Com* 
mission,  which  wintered  at  Bossekop  in  1888-89,  gives,  perhaps*  tba 
follest  account  of  the  true  auroral  display  that  has  as  yet  been  pre* 
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sented  to  the  stndy  of  the  physicist.  We  are  told  that  the  light  mist, 
commonly  seen  towards  the  north  at  Bossekop,  became  coloured 
towards  evening  along  its  upper  rim.  The  bright  border  grew 
gradually  more  regular,  until  it  appeared  as  an  arc  of  pale  yellow.  As 
this  arc  rose  upward  into  the  sky,  dark  streaks  made  their  appearance, 
dividing  the  luminous  matter  of  the  arc  into  distinct  rays.  "  These 
Htretch  out  and  draw  themselves  in,  now  slowly,  now  almost  instan- 
taneously ;  they  dart,  shiver,  and  dance, — augmenting  and  diminish- 
ing suddenly  in  splendour.  The  feet  of  the  rays  are  always  especially 
bright,  and  continue  during  all  the  display  to  form  a  shining  arc, 
more  or  less  regular."  This  arc  rises  slowly,  and  with  continual 
undulations  towards  the  point  immediately  overhead ;  and  it  is  a 
peculiarity  worth  noticing  that  the  undulations  nearly  alwa5^s  travel 
from  east  to  west.  Occasionally,  however,  there  are  return  waves, 
60  to  speak ;  and  the  narrators  say  that  the  display  is  never  more 
brilliant  than  when  the  undulations,  after  passing  from  one  side  of  the 
heavens  towards  the  other,  ''retrace  their  steps,  and  flow  backwards 
to  the  point  of  departure.**  "  At  one  time,  the  alternating  movement 
produces  the  appearance  as  of  a  brilliant  curtain,  hung  over  more 
than  half  the  sky,  its  folds  agitated  by  winds ;  at  others,  the  edges  of 
the  curtain  separate  from  the  actual  horizon,  and  their  folds  become 
amazingly  complicated,  inwrapping  each  other,  and  presenting  to  the 
astonished  spectator  a  variety  of  the  most  graceful  curves." 

Under  favourable  circumstances  the  intensity  of  the  auroral  light  is 
so  great  that  i^trir.'^  iA  the  first  magnitude  are  obliterated  from  view. 
K<^  aje  the  colours  of  the  mysterious  auroral  curtain  less  surprising 
in  ^eir  splendour  and  intensity.  The  base  of  each  ray  is  red,  the 
the  middle  is  f^een,  the  rest  of  a  clear  and  brilliant  yellow.  Always 
the  same  order  is  pn  sented ;  and  the  colours  are  always  most  strongly 
mitrk^d, — the  rr-'l  W*\\g  Kke  blood,  the  green  like  the  emerald. 

It  may  be  interesting,  before  proceeding  further,  to  inquire  how  far 
from  the  pole  of  the  earth  the  aurora  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
txirm  Aurora  Borealis  is  indicative,  we  need  hardly  say,  of  the  assumed 
opinion  that  the  north  is  the  true  seat  of  the  auroral  display ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  it  is  only  near  the  polar  regions  that  the  northern 
streamers  can  be  seen  in  their  full  splendour  and  at  short  intervals. 
But  it  would  be  to  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  the  phenomenon  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  auroras  become  visible  so  far  to  the  south 
that  the  portions  of  our  atmosphere  which  are  the  seat  of  the  electric 
disturbance  must,  in  such  cases,  be  far  removed  from  the  arctic 
regions.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that  in  the  recent  display  of 
anroral  action  the  rays  have  extended  to  the  point  overhead,  and 
beyond  that  point  towards  the  south,  we  see  at  once  that  portions 
of  our  atmosphere  are  lit  up,  which  no  real  north  polar  light  could 
possibly  illuminate. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  most  southerly  stations  from  \7hich  the 
Aurora  Borcalis  has  been  perceived  are  in  north  latitude  fourteen 
degrees,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  inhabitant  of  Abyssinia 
or  of  the  south- central  parts  of  India  from  occasionally  witnessing  a 
display  of  northern  streamers. 

The  same  aurora  has  frequently  been  seen  over  a  very  extended 
region.  Kacmtz  mentions,  for  instance,  that  on  January  5,  1769,  a 
beautiful  aurora  was  seen  simultaneously  in  France  and  in  Penns}!- 
vania ;  and  that  the  remarkable  aurora  of  January  7,  1831,  was  seen 
from  all  parts  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  what  is  yet  more  remark- 
able is  the  circumstance  that,  while  an  Aurora  Borealis  is  visible  over 
the  major  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  a  display  of  the  Aurora 
Australis  is  often  in  progi'ess  around  the  other  pole  of  the  earth. 
Indeed  Kaemtz  mentions  that  when  Captain  Cook's  observations  are 
analysed,  it  appears  that  every  time  he  observed  an  Aurora  Australis 
an  Aurora  Borealis  had  been  seen  in  Europe,  or  else  the  agitation  of 
the  magnetic  needle  proved  that  around  the  north  pole  an  auroral 
display  most  have  been  in  progress. 

Such  circumstances  as  these  force  us  to  look  upon  the  aurora  as 
the  grandest,  because  the  most  widely  extended,  of  all  the  natural 
manifestations  belonging  to  the  economy  of  our  earth.  The  fiercest 
hurricanes  limit  their  fury  to  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  earthquake,  devastating  as  are  its  powers,  yet,  even  in  its  most 
energetic  throes,  disturbs  but  a  section  of  some  mountain  range,  and 
the  plains  or  seas  which  lie  around.  But  the  aurora,  while  neither 
terrible  like  the  hurricane,  nor  devastating  like  the  earthquake,  !§ 
more  imposing  than  either  in  the  mystery  which  shrouds  its  origin, 
and  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  hidden  influences 
on  which  its  appearance  depends  are  communicated  to  the  whole 
earth. 

Having  thus  seen  the  extent  of  space  over  which  the  aurora  may 
be  spread,  it  may  bo  interesting  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  aurora's 
relation  to  time. 

First  of  all  we  may  ask  with  Arago,  whether  ''  in  all  preceding 
centuries  the  aurora  has  appeared  with  the  same  forms,  the  sme 
brightness,  the  same  colours,  and  so  on.**  The  evid)nce  we  have  on 
these  points  is  meagre  enough,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  atlOV 
that  the  aurora  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  M.  Bioft  states  flttl 
the  first  positive  notice  of  an  Aurora  Borealis  ''  is  to  be  fbosl  ii 
Chinesij  records,  and  goes  back  to  the  year  20S  before  the  Chnjitiftii  «ni*** 
Pliny  reft^rs  to  etraage  nocturnal  illuniiuations  which  couJd  hav*  Iwcn 
nothing  else  but  Aurora  Borealis, — **  Under  the  conetikt©  of  B.  Cnetltst 
and  Cu.  Papirius/'  he  writer,  *-^  and  also  at  nome  other  timoa  «  Hfjbl 
was  seen  to  overspread  tho  heavens  in  the  night  time,  or  that  a  k^d 
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of  daylight  replaced  the  darkness.*'  Another  passage,  which  has 
been  quoted  by  Arago,  runs  thus, — **  Under  the  consulate  of  L.Valerius 
and  G.  Marius,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  a  burning  shield,  from  which 
6;,arks  shot  forth,  was  seen  to  traverse  the  heavens  from  west  to 
cast;"  but  we  should  be  much  more  disposed  to  look  upon  this 
account  as  having  reference  to  the  appearance  of  a  large  aeroHte  or 
fire-ball,  than  as  descriptive  of  an  aurora. 

While  there  is  everj-  reason  for  believing  that  in  long  past  ages  the 
aurora  manifested  itself  precisely  as  in  our  own  times,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  in  different  years,  and  even  in  different  months,  tho 
frequency  and  brilliancy  of  auroral  displays  are  subject  to  very 
striking  variations.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  thb  laws  of  these 
variations  have  been  discovered. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  what  may  be  called  the  secular  period  of 
auroral  displays,  respecting  which  we  know  little,  even  if  it  may  not 
be  doubted  whether  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  period  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Eaemtz  mentions  that  between  1707  and 
1790  there  was  a  period  of  this  sort,  auroras  gradually  increasing  in 
frequency  from  the  former  date,  until  somewhere  about  the  year 
1752,  after  which  they  gradually  became  less  frequent,  until  the 
year  1790.  Professor  Olmstead  considered  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  a  period  of  twenty  years  during  which  auroral 
displays  are  frequent,  preceded  and  followed  by  intervals  of  from  sixty 
to  sixty-five  years,  during  which  but  few  are  witnessed. 

But  the  longest  period  which  has  been  well  established  is  the  now 
famous  ten-year  period.  Arago  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  give 
evidence, — though  only  incidentally, — of  the  existence  of  this  period. 
In  the  years  1828  and  1829  he  found  that  auroras  were  seen  with 
unusual  frequency ;  and  he  noticed  that  during  the  same  years  the 
magnetic  needle  was  perturbed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Since 
then,  the  association  between  magnetic  disturbances  and  the  recur- 
rence of  auroras  has  been  established  beyond  all  possibility  of  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  mere  watching  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  day  to 
day  and  from  year  to  year  is  as  satisfactory  a  mode  of  estimating  the 
frequency  of  auroral  displays,  as  the  spreading  of  observers  over  the 
whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  instructions  to  watch  night 
after  night  for  the  occurrence  of  auroras,  could  possibly  be.  And 
clearly  the  former  mode  is  much  easier  to  put  in  practice.  Now  the 
existence  of  a  ten-year  period  in  the  motions  of  the  magnetic  needle 
has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  researches  of  Colonel  Sabine. 
We  speak  for  convenience  of  a  ten-year  period,  but  in  reality  the 
period  is  somewhat  greater.  The  years  1828 — 29  corresponded  to  an 
epoch  of  maximum  magnetic  disturbance.  We  are  now  approaching 
another ;  but  we  shall  not  have  reached  the  culminating  point  of  the 
magnetic  disturbance  until  1870.     Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
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octaal  period  is  about  one^foorth  of  the  internal  between  18^  and 
1870 ;  (M*,  rong^y^  tome  ten  yean  and  a  half. 

Bat  now  one  of  the  most  remaricable  of  all  the  problems  that  nature 
has  ever  presented  to  man  for  solution  has  to  be  mentioned.  W1& 
Colonel  Sabine  had  been  engaged  in  determining  the  ten-year  period 
of  magnetic  disturbances,  another  observer,  equally  patient  and  eqm^ 
far-sighted,  had  been  observing  the  gradual  proeesses  of  ehange  by 
which  the  f^e  of  the  son  becomes  now  covered  with  numerous  spots, 
DOW  dear  &om  the  slightest  stain.  Most  men  would  find  a  few  jesrs' 
attention  to  this  subject  sufficiently  trying.  The  eyes  grow  quickly 
weary  of  poring  upon  the  blazing  surflEice  of  the  sun,  and  of  counting 
every  dusky  speck  which  can  be  detected  there.  But,  fortunately  for 
science,  Hofrath  Schwabe  was  not  an  ordinary  observer.  We  cannot 
say  how  long  he  continued  his  patient  labours  lor  this  reason,  simply 
that  the  last  time  we  heard  of  him  he  was  still  engaged  upon  theoL 
But  this  we  know,  that  he  began  them  forty-three  years  ago,  and  fiiat 
during  all  those  years  there  has  scarcely  passed  a  day  on  wbidi, 
when  weather  has  permitted,  the  sun's  face  has  not  been  scanned 
with  diligent  scrutiny.  The  l^wur  has  not  been  without  its  reward. 
It  has  shown  that  the  solar  spots  increase  and  diminish  in  number  in 
a  ten-year  cycle*  And  when  tiiat  ten^year  cycle  comes  to  be  compared 
with  Sabine's  ten-year  magnetic  cycle,  the  two  are  found  to  be 
identical, — the  epodi  when  the  greatest  number  of  sun-spots  can  be 
scon  corresponding  always  to  the  epoch  of  greatest  magnetic  disturb- 
ance,— in  other  words,  to  the  years  in  which  auroras  are  seen  most 
frequently  and  with  the  greatest  splendour. 

Thus,  just  now,  "vdien  astronomers  are  engaged  in  scanning  wi& 
unusual  interest  the  seanoed  and  spotted  lace  of  our  great  central 
luminary,  nwteorologists  and  physidste  are  favoured  with  frequent 
displi^s  of  the  northern  streamers. 

To  account  for  this  remarkable  relation  is  not  a  very  easy  or 
simple  task.  We  cannot,  for  example,  pronounce  decisively  that  the 
two  sets  of  phenomena  thus  brought  into  association,  stand  to  eaeb 
other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  seems  indeed  scarcelr 
mote  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sun-spots  cause  the  aurons, 
than  to  suppose  that  the  aarcnras  cause  the  sun-spots.  Yet,  circum- 
stances have  happened  to  show  that  the  earth  sjrmpathises  instan- 
taneouely  with  any  marked  changes  or  proeesses  taking  place  upon 
the  sun's  8«r£&ce.  In  18M  two  observers,  Messrs.  Carrington  and 
Hodgson  happened  to  be  watching  the  sun's  surface  at  the  same 
instant,  at  different  observatories.  Both  saw  a  strange  bright  %iit, 
which  broke  out  at  a  certain  point  of  the  sun's  surface,  uid  travelled,-- 
at  a  rate  estimated  at  about  7,000  miles  per  minute, — across  a  portioB 
of  the  sokur  disc  At  the  very  same  instant  the  magnetic  instrumenCi 
at  Eew  were  violently  disturbed.     Magnetic  storms  swept  instan- 
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taneonaly, — so  subsequent  observations  proved, — ^throngb  botb  henii- 
qpberea.  At  Wasbington  and  Pbiladelpbia  tbe  signabnen  in  tbo 
tel^rapbie  offices  received  sbarp  electric  sbocks;  tbe  tracing  pen 
used  in  Bain's  system  of  telegrapby  was  followed  by  a  flame ;  and 
in  Norway  telegraphic  machinery  was  set  on  Are.  Boreal  and 
austral  aororas  were  seen  tbat  night  with  onnsual  splendoor.  In 
fact,  a  multitude  of  circumstances  combined  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
turbance up<m  tbe  sun's  surface  had  instantaneously  communicated  to 
tbe  earth  magnetic  thrills,  which  vibrated  through  it  from  pole  to  pole. 

Tbe  influence  thus  found  to  be  exerted  by  the  sun  will  prepare  us 
to  find  evidence  of  an  annual  period  in  the  recurrence  of  auroral 
displays.  There  is  such  a  period,  though  its  existence  is  in  part 
disguised  by  the  unequal  length  of  the  night  in  different  seasons. 
For  we  must  remember  that  although  the  aurora  is  only  visible  at 
night,  its  occurrence  is  in  no  way  associated  with  the  nocturnal  hours. 
An  aurora  may  be  in  progress  during  the  day  time.  In  fact,  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  meteorologist  may  be  able  to  recognise  with 
certainty  the  peculiar  appearances  which  indicate  in  the  day  time 
that  an  aurora  is  in  progress.  Failing  this,  we  must  at  present  be 
content  simply  to  take  into  account  the  varying  length  of  the  nights, 
so  as  not  to  over-estimate  the  number  of  winter  auroras,  or  to  under- 
estimate the  number  of  summer  ones.  This  being  done  we  have, 
according  to  Marian,  clear  evidence  that  the  winter  months  are  not 
those  during  which  auroras  are  most  common.  It  would  seem  that 
at  about  tbe  period  of  the  equinoxes  their  number  is  most  con- 
siderable. Auroras  of  great  splendour  have  been  seen  at  mid- 
summer, a  circumstance  which  seems  the  more  surprising  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  is  no  true  night  during  our  summer 
months. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  auroras  by  daylight. 
Doubtless  the  majority  of  such  phenomena  pass  wholly  unnoticed. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  records  of  appearances  which  indicate 
unmistakably  the  occurrence  of  diurnal  auroras.  In  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  an  account  is 
given  of  an  interesting  observation  made  by  the  Bev.  Patrick  Graham, 
at  Aberfoyle,  in  Perthshire. 

"  On  the  10th  of  February,  1799,"  ho  writes,  "  near  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  being  then  a  fuU  hour  above  the 
horizon,  and  showing  faintly  through  a  leaden-coloured  atmosphere, 
I  was  intentiy  observing  a  halo  surrounding  the  sun.  Whilst  I  was 
attending  to  this  appearance,  the  whole  visible  hemisphere  of  the 
heavens  became  covered  with  a  light  palish  vapour,  as  I  at  first 
imagined  it  to  be.  It  was  disposed  in  longitudinal  streaks  extending 
from  the  west,  by  the  point  overhead,  and  all  along  the  sky  towards 
the  east.     On  examining  this  appearance  more  narrowly,  I  found  it  to 
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be  a  true  Aurora  Borealis,  ^ith  all  the  characierB  which  distingmsb 
that  meteor  by  night,  except  that  it  was  now  entirely  pale  and 
colourless.  The  stream  of  electric  matter  issued  very  perceptibly 
from  a  cloud  in  the  west ;  thence  diffusing  themselves,  the  rays  con- 
verged towards  the  point  overhead,  and  so  diverged  again  towards  everr 
quarter  of  the  horizon,  and  the  coruscations  were  as  instantaneous 
and  as  distinctly  perceptible  as  they  are  by  night.  This  appearance 
continued  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  whfen  it  gradually  vanished, 
giving  place  to  thin  scattered  vapours  which,  towards  sunset,  began 
to  overspread  the  sky.  Through  the  ensuing  night  I  could  not  detect 
the  smallest  trace  of  aurora.'* 

If  any  doubt  could  possibly  rest  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Graham's 
conclusions,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  occasion- 
ally an  aurora  has  been  watched  during  the  morning  hours,  and 
gradually,  as  the  light  of  day  has  extinguished  the  fluttering  rays  of 
the  aurora,  there  have  been  seen  light  clouds  of  the  kind  called  bj 
meteorologists  cirro-cumulus,  occupying  the  very  spaces  where  tbe 
auroral  flashes  had  been  most  conspicuous. 

Another  noteworthy  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  association 
which  exists  between  auroras  and  light  clouds,  is  the  fact  recorded 
by  Giesler,  that  travellers  in  Sweden,  when  on  the  higher  mountains, 
will  suddenly  find  themselves  enveloped  in  a  transparent  fog  of  a 
whitish  grey  colour,  becoming  faintly  tinted  by  degrees  with  green. 
This  fog,  rising  slowly  from  the  ground,  is  gradually  transformed  into 
a  true  Aurora  Borealis. 

But  there  are  some  observations  in  connection  with  auroras,  and 
notably  some  made  during  the  progress  of  the  recent  displays,  wbich 
are  yet  more  remarkable,  and  seem,  in  fact,  almost  inexplicable. 
Wrangel  asserts  that  when  an  aurora  is  in  progress  while  the  moon  is 
shining,  as  soon  as  the  light  from  the  aurora  reaches  the  moon,  tbe 
latter  becomes  immediately  surrounded  with  a  well-marked  halo. 
The  planets  and  the  brighter  stars  have  similarly  seemed  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  some  mysterious  way  with  the  movements  of  the  auroral 
streamers.  Thus,  during  the  remarkable  aurora  which  was  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the  16th  of  April  in  the  present 
3'ear,  the  planet  Mars  was  attended  by  a  singular  glory  derived  from 
the  aurora.  <'  Mars,**  says  the  account,  <<  was  almost  exactly  in  the 
zenith.  Around  him  there  seemed  a  small  nnilluminated  space, 
enclosed  by  a  ring  of  pale  light.  Prom  this  ring  extended  radial 
bars  of  light  in  all  directions,  like  spokes  of  a  huge  wheel,  to  the 
horizon.  As  these  bars  of  light  neared  the  horizon  they  increased  in 
width  and  brilliancy  in  some  parts  of  the  heavens,  giving  the  most 
beautiful  prismatic  colours,  of  which  violet  was  the  most  conspicaous." 
On  the  same  occasion  the  moon  also  was  adorned  in  a  singular 
manner.     '*  The  moon  looked  like  the  nucleus  of  a  huge  comet,  with 
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ft  tail  extending  westward,  and  reaching  quite  below  the  horizon. 
The  entire  sky  was  covered  with  a  maze  of  tremulous  light." 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  the  above  relations,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  association  already 
indicated,  as  existing  between  light  clouds  and  auroras,  they  prove 
that  the  tiny  prismatic  and  hexagonal  particles  which  form  the 
feathery  clouds  of  the  upper  air,  are  the  true  scat  of  the  electric 
discharges  to  which  auroras  are  doubtless  due.  Wo  cannot  tell  how 
these  discharges  are  caused,  or  in  what  way  they  operate,  but  wo 
know  as  surely  that  the  lunar  haloes  associated  by  Wrangel  with 
auroras,  are  due  to  these  particles,  as  we  know  that  rainbows  are  duo 
to  drops  of  rain.  We  are  compelled  to  believe,  then,  that  in  some 
way,  as  yet  not  satisfactorily  explained,  the  spread  of  the  auroral 
action  causes  these  particles  to  take  up  those  positions  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  lunar  halo. 

Another  circumstance  suggested  by  these  and  similar  observations, 
is  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  estimate  the  light  of  an  aurora  by 
simultaneous  observations  made  from  different  places.  If  the  auroral 
arch  were  an  entity,  like  the  streak  of  smoke  and  flame  which  some- 
times remains  for  several  minutes  along  the  track  of  a  meteor,  one 
might  estimate  the  height  of  the  arch  as  readily  as  astronomers  have 
already  estimated  the  altitude  of  meteors.  But  in  reality  the  auroral 
arch  is  as  much  an  optical  phenomenon  as  the  rainbow ;  and  we 
might  as  well  attempt  to  estimate  the  height  of  a  rainbow  by  com- 
paring observations  made  by  different  persons  as  hope  to  determine 
the  height  or  distance  of  an  aurora  in  that  manner.  Just  as  each 
person  sees  his  own  rainbow,  so  every  person  sees  a  different  aurora. 
Thus  all  calculations  which  have  been  founded  on  the  assumed  effects 
of  difference  in  the  observers*  position  must  be  held  to  be  valueless. 
If  any  additional  fact  were  necessary  to  prove  this,  it  is  that  which, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  Arago  adduced  with  that  object, — the  circum- 
stance, namely,  that  observers  at  stations  as  far  apart  as  Moscow 
from  Paris,  or  even  as  Europe  from  America,  will  see  the  sunmiit  of 
the  auroral  arch  always  in  the  centre  of  what  is  called  the  magnetic 
meridian  for  their  station, — that  is,  precisely  in  the  point  towards 
which  the  dipping  needle*  is  directed.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
this  could  not  happen  if  the  auroral  arch  seen  at  one  place  were  the 
same  which  is  seen  at  others. 

A  question  which  one  would  suppose  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
answer  has  been  disputed  among  meteorologists  and  physicists  with 
an   amusing  variety  of  opinions.      It  has   been   asserted  that  the 

♦  The  reader  will  distinguish,  of  course,  between  the  dipping  needle  and  Uio 
common  compass.  The  dipping  needle  is  a  magnetised  rod,  so  suspended  as  to 
be  free  to  turn  in  any  direction,  and  also  to  assume  any  inclination  whatever  to 
the  horizon. 
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appearance  of  the  northern  streamers  is  commonly  accompanied  by  a 
rustling  noise,  resembling  the  nnforling  of  banners,  or  the  crackling 
sound  ivhich  accompanies  the  electric  discharge.  But  other  observers 
will  have  it  that  the  auroral  display  is  invariably  silent.  Arago  draws 
into  array  the  opposing  statements,  first  presenting  us  with  an  acea- 
mulation  of  evidence  which  renders  us  absolutely  certain  that  a 
rustling  noise  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  then 
exhibiting  a  series  of  facts  which  seem  to  establish  with  equal  cer- 
tainty a  directly  opposite  conclusion. 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  former  view  is  that 
given  by  M.  Eamm,  Inspector  of  the  Norwegian  Forests,  who  wrote 
in  1825  to  M.  Hansteen,  that  on  one  occasion  he  heard  the  noise  of 
an  Aurora  Borealis  in  a  manner  there  was  no  mistaking.  He  was 
only  about  ten  years  old  at  the  time,  and  '^  he  remaiiLed  the  phe- 
nomenon when  crossing  a  meadow  near  which  there  was  a  forest. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  hoar-frost.  The  sound  which 
he  heard  always  coincided  with  the  apparition  of  the  bright 
streamers."  According  to  Gmelin,  the  botanist,  "  the  hunters  who 
go  after  foxes  in  Siberia  assert  that  the  auroras  make  a  noise  like 
that  of  fireworks,  such  as  to  make  their  dogs  crouch  down  with  tenor 
and  refuse  to  move  until  the  sound  has  ceased.**  But  Pallas,  who 
had  travelled  six  years  in  Siberia,  used,  acco.'ding  to  Patiin,  to  laugh 
at  Gmclin's  narrative  ;  and  Patrin  remarks  that  it  is  not  customary 
to  hunt  foxes  -svith  dogs  in  Siberia,  especially  in  the  night-time. 
Patrin*s  own  experience  is  opposed  to  the  view  that  auroras  emit  any 
sound.  He  lived  nine  winters  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  and  saw 
many  remarkably  brilliant  auroras,  but  he  was  never  able  to  detect 
any  sound  proceeding  from  them.  He  adds,  that  '<  neither  the  Bishop 
Egede,  who  had  lived  fifteen  years  in  Greenland,  nor  the  pastor 
Horrebow,  who  has  described  a  hundred  and  sixteen  auroras  observed 
by  him  in  Iceland,  ever  make  the  slightest  mention  of  these  noises 
and  cracklings.*' 

Without  distinctly  asserting  that  all  those  who  have  supposed  they 
heard  rustling  sounds  during  auroral  displays  have  been  mistakeB, 
we  may  agree  with  Arago,  that  the  mind  is  easily  deceived  in  sash 
matters.  It  is  so  easy,  as  he  remarks,  to  associate  the  idea  of  noise 
with  that  of  rapid  movement,  that  many  unpractised  observera  may 
have  yielded  unconsciously  to  the  illusion.  No  really  skilful  observor 
has  ever  confinnad  the  tboory  that  the  aurora  is  otbiT  than  n  lukini 
pUenometion, 

It  hm  bt^en  aeserted  that  auroras  are  the  rein^lar  p^rooitTaorN  tH 
certain  ftlmosphcrie  phenomena*  But  thero  is  not  that  strict  a^ritf- 
maxit  among  the  various  views,  which  is  dAtlrabb  if  ro^  tiae  m  lo 
be  made  of  such  proguostications.  In  1T72  >[f .  Wiuti  proacM^ei  la 
the  BojnU  Society  a  mcMoir,  In  which  he  sougjit  to  provt  that  the 
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Aurora  Borealis  invariably  presages  a  tempest  from  the  south  or 
south-east.  But  Kaemtz  is  of  opinion  that  no  such  law  really  holds. 
Too  much  is  now  known  of  the  enormous  range  of  country  over 
which  auroras  are  often  simultaneously  visible  to  permit  us  to  draw 
so  definite  a  conclusion.  He  considers,  however,  that  brilliant 
auroras,  darting  long  rays,  may  be  looked  upon  as  commonly  the 
precursors  of  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  of  extraordinary  irregularities 
in  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth's  surface. 

We  do  not  propose  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  auroras,  because 
as  yet  the  subject  has  been  too  little  explored  to  enable  a  theory  to 
be  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  We  know  that  there  is  an 
association  between  the  aurora  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  thus 
we  can  readily  assign  electricity  as  the  origin  of  the  appearances 
presented  to  us.  We  can  fdso  indicate  wiUi  every  probability  the 
minute  icy  particles  which  form  the  light  feathery  clouds  of  the  upper 
regions  of  air  as  the  true  seat  of  the  electric  action.  But  how  this 
action  is  generated,  and  in  what  way  it  operates,  we  have  at  present 
no  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining. 

It  has  been  thought  that  as  other  planets  besides  the  earth  must 
be  subject  to  magnetic  forces  corresponding  to  those  which  we  include 
under  the  general  term  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  might  be  possible  for 
the  astronomer,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  become  aware  of 
the  existence  of  auroral  displays  taking  place  on  those  bodies.  We 
could  not  hope,  of  course,  to  witness  auroras  on  Mars  or  Jupiter,  or 
any  of  the  planets  whose  paths  lie  outside  the  earth's,  because  these 
bodies  turn  always  their  illuminated  hemispheres  towards  us.  But 
Mercury  and  Venus,  whose  paths  lie  within  the  earth's,  are  often  seen 
as  mere  sickle -shaped  threads  of  light,  and  there  seems  nothing  to 
prevent  our  discerning  an  auroral  display  on  these  planets,  whenever 
one  of  unusual  splendour  happened  to  be  in  progress,  especially  as,  on 
account  of  their  nearness  to  the  sun,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  all  magnetic  phenomena  are  presented  upon  them  with  much 
greater  intensity  than  on  our  own  earth.  Also,  as  these  bodies 
occasionally  pass  across  the  disc  of  the  sun,  at  which  time  their 
unilluminated  hemisphere  is  seen  by  us  as  a  black  spot,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  that  we  might  fairly  hope  to  see  signs  of  auroral  phenomena 
during  the  progress  of  a  transit  of  either  planet.  Indeed,  the  faint 
spots  of  light  which  our  most  eminent  observers  have  detected  upon 
these  bodies  when  crossing  the  sun's  face  have  been  assumed  by 
some  to  be  indicative  of  auroral  displays.  But  in  reality  this  view 
must  be  abandoned,  or  held,  at  the  least,  to  be  highly  improbable. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  a  planet  is  crossing  the  sun's 
disc,  we  can  only  watch  the  phenomenon  by  greatly  reducing  the 
sun's  light.  And  there  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  means  wc 
employ  to  reduce  the  intense  splendour  of  the  sun's  light,  so  that 
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the  eye  can  look  without  pain  npon  kis  disc,  must  suffice  to  blot  ent 
altogether  any  ligbt  wa  conld  rpasonnbly  assign  to  auroral  displays 
npon  either  of  the  interior  planets. 

Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  other  planets,  and  possibly  tbeir 
satellites  fllso,  are  from  time  to  time  lit  up  by  am-oral  displays.  Hay, 
associating,  as  we  seem  forced  to  do,  the  auroras  of  om  o\to  earth 
V.  ith  the  occurrence  of  certain  as  yet  unexplained  processes  of  solar 
notion,  we  seem  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
occasions  on  which  all  the  planets  of  the  solar  syatcm  are  stmal- 
tancously  illuminated  by  auroral  streamers*  Recallmg  the  obsen^a- 
tion  mode  by  Messrs,  Carrington  and  Hodgson,  and  remembering  the 
sudden  magnetic  vibration  which  thrilled  through  the  eEirth's  wholo 
frame  as  the  solar  disturbance  they  witnessed  was  in  progress,  vre 
miiy  ask  what  reason  can  bo  alleged  for  supposing  that  our  liny 
world  %Tas  the  only  orb  which  responded  to  the  solar  action?  On 
every  side,  we  cannot  but  suppose,  the  magnetic  influence  rushed 
onwards  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  and  doubtless  \^dthin  a  fe%v 
minutes  Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Slars,  felt  the  electric 
impulse ;  while  witbia  a  little  more  than  four  hours  the  farthest 
recognised  bounds  of  our  system,  whore  the  dimly-lighted  Neptune 
pursues  his  widely-expanded  orbit,  were  thrilled  by  the  same 
mysterious  vibrations.  It  is  in  this  aspect,  as  indicatiDg  the 
existence  of  new^  and  till  lately,  unth ought- of  bonds  by  which  the 
members  of  the  solar  scheme  are  associated  together,  that  auroras^ 
or  rather  tbe  laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  which  their  appearance 
depends,  present  so  fascinating  a  subject  of  study  to  the  physicist. 
We  seem  brought  into  a  species  of  communication  with  the  inhabi- 
iants  of  other  planets  by  the  thought  that  the  same  magnetic  vibra- 
tions whose  action  sways  the  well-watcbed  needles  in  our  observa- 
tories  are  propagated  all  but  instantaneously  to  those  other  world?, 
and  may  there,  for  aught  w^e  know,  be  made  the  subject  of  as  close  j* 
scrutiny  as  they  receive  from  the  terrestrial  obsert^er. 


Tirt    AGE. 


tBEageisgrefttlktwhosoeer 

Tliai,  wiUs.  its  majesty  attaint . 
We  cannot,  who  its  movcmeut  share, 
Q'm  judgment  passionless  and  fwr. 
We  look  for  martyr  and  for  samt 
To  times  behiad  ns— and  oiu-  tye, 
Too  near  the  prcseut,  caii  but  spy 

At  boys  who  dress  .»nd  girls  who  pumt . 

Thna  they  of  Egypt  doubtloss  did. 

In  eailv  timea-at  History-s  birth.  ^ 
Tbt^y  suw  the  sweating  crowds  that  hitt 
The' slowly-rising  pyramid— 

That  now  is  wonder  to  tht:  oarth  ! 
They  thonght  not  of  the  pUe  at  all ; 
ThJ9  workmans  sloth-that  bunglers  fuL 
Aiouscd  their  satire  or  thuir  mirth. 

The  work,  that  seems  so  grand  to  us. 

Whom  Science  and  her  marvels  pall, 
Was  too  ftimUiar  to  discuss— 
They  talked  of  little  things ;  for  thus, 
The  small  for  ever  please  the  small. 
Aye.  when  the  work  was  done,  the  throng 
tLusU  more  of  feasting,  dance,  and  song 
Than  that  which  towered  above  them  all. 

So  ages  will  anon  succeed. 

Moro  great,  perchance,  than  this  of  ours. 
And-thongh  we  did  but  sow  the  seed 
Of  nobler  things-^Hll  say,  "  Indeed   ^^ 

It  was  an  age  of  wondrous  pow  rs ! 
It  will  be  wcU  they  shall  not  know 
Thnt  whUe  the  oaks  among  us  grow 

We,  at  their  roots,  pluck  weeds  and  flow  rs. 


eiO  The  Age, 

Obf  for  a  man,  whose  words  ahotild  strikii 

A  silence  tlirough  these  petty  jars — 
Should  prove  onr  babble  is  but  lika 
The  nightly  howl  of  mongrel  tyke 

Who  scolds  the  silence  of  the  stars : 
k  noise  incessaot,  meaninglegs, 
Impugning  still  the  nobleness 
Its  clamour  magnifies— not  mara  \ 


Ga^e  onward  then,  and  trust  the  a^e  \ 

Uphft  clear  eyes  to  heaven's  cope  ;— 
.\nd  bo  contented  to  engage^ 
Aa  guides  throughout  your  pilgrimngie. 

The  sweet  companions,  Faith  and  Hopo. 
Lot  Folly's  pioncers-in' chief— 
Cbcap  Satire,  sneering  Unbelief— 
Delight  to  grovel  and  to  grope  \ 

Look  up  !— and  see  how  ^andly  looms 

Above  US,  whftt  tht5  ji^e  bus  done ; 
And  then  discuss  the  driiwing- rooms, 
The  city  marts,  the  talk  of  grootas, 

That  fade  like  mists  before  the  gttn  1 
Discuss  such  topics,  if  you  con- 
Leave  those  to  mark  the  March  of  Man^ 
Who  foUow,  whGn  our  course  is  run, 

Lo,  in  our  midst  a  giant  RtandF?^ 

Who  btiildj?  his  monument  com  pic  t<?. 
He  strides  from  distant  knds  to  lands — 
He  moulds  tbo  nations  in  his  hands  I — 

And  yet  must  history  rep t*! it 
That  you  woro  finding  potty  flaws 
And  quiuTe!»  witli  dead  leaves  and  straws 
Among  the  dust  beneath  his  feet  ? 


T.H. 


GREEK  ROMANCE. 


Th£  eariiest  fonn  of  literature  at  all  resembling  the  modem  novel 
we  owe  to  the  Greeks  of  Miletus,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. They  seem  to  have  derived  their  first  hints  of  this  species 
of  composition  &om  their  Persian  conquerors;  and  Aristides,  the 
only  known  name  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  Milesiaca,  who 
perhaps  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  may  be  considered  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  the  founder  of  Greek  romance.  None  of  those 
Milesian  tales,  whose  name  has  become  proverbial,  have  reached 
our  times. 

When  the  Hellenic  world  had,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Asiatic  life  and  literature,  the 
European  Greeks  first  turned  their  genius  to  compositions  of  this 
class.  But  all  that  we  know  about  these  productions  during  the 
next  five  or  six  centuries  is  from  that  wonderful  repository  of  Greek 
literature,  the  "Mysiobiblon"  of  Photius.  Not  long  probably  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  one  Antonius  Diogenes  wrote  his  ''  Belations 
of  the  Wonderful  Things  beyond  Thule ; "  a  very  suitable  title^  for 
the  adventures  it  describes  ontdo  even  Mandeville.  Diogenes  seems 
to  owe  the  substratum  of  his  very  sensational  romance  to  that 
great  storehouse  of  the  poets  and  romancists,  the  Odyssey.  The 
next  Greek  fietion  appeared  somewhere  about  the  age  of  Lucian, 
and  was  written  by  lamblichus, — ^not  the  Platonician.  An  abstract 
of  the  *'  Babylonica  *'  in  Photius  is  all  that  we  possess.  It  recorded 
the  misfortunes  of  true  love  as  exemplified  in  the  fates  of  two 
lovers,  Rhodanes  and  Sinon.  Their  misfortunes  arise  from  the 
misplaced  affection  of  the  King  of  Babylon  for  Sinon,  who,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  inform  our  readers,  is  the  lady,  and  who  remains 
true  to  her  humble  admirer.  After  an  astounding  series  of  escapes 
and  adventures,  possible  and  impossible, — mostly  the  latter, — 
Bhodanes  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune  acquires  at  once  the  hand  of 
his  mistress  and  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Spite  of  inherent  impro- 
bability, l^e  incidents  of  the  '*  Babylonica'*  are  sufficiently  enter- 
tuning,  but  the  constant  ocemrence  of  episodical  nanratives  perplex 
ns  at  last  to  the  utmost  degree* 

Next  in  order  of  time,  and  by  £ur  most  important  of  tha  Greek 
school,  absolutely  and  relatively,  is  the  '^^thiopica''  of  Heliodorus. 
Bektxvely  it  was  so  inasmudi  as  it  heeaaaae  the  groundwork  of  soc- 
ceecBsg  nevelifftf.    Is  Cfor  judgBMaty  it  greatlj  surpasses  in  interest, 
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and  is  much  less  monotonous  in  detail,  than  the  celebrated  novels  of 
Madame  Scudery,  or  the  still  earlier  style  of  high-flown  romance  of  tLe 
sixteenth  century.  As  to  the  question  of  the  originality  of  Heliodoms. 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  its  merits,  his  predecessors  having  almoet 
altogether  perished.  He  was  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly ;  and  it  is 
a  little  curious  that  the  first  regular  romance  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  production  of  a  bishop  as  well  as  of  a  Christian,  and  that  an 
archbishop  should  be  the  one  to  preserve  in  epitome  the  older  pagas 
romancists.  In  fact,  much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Constantinople  for  our  acquaintance,  such  as  it  is,  with  that  oiigiiiftl 
stock.  It  is  perhaps  equally  curious  that  the  old  Christian  writen- 
of  fiction,  with  one  exception  only  we  believe,  have  chosen  pagan  life 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  worship  as  their  subject-maUflr ; 
and  that  they  describe  them  not  only  with  minute  accuracy,  bot 
with  seeming  sympathy  with  the  splendours  and  poetic  adorn- 
ment, so  to  speak,  of  their  ritual.  It  is  indeed  reported  tbt 
Hcliodorus  was  summoned  before  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  and  o&red 
the  painful  alternative  of  burning  his  romance  or  abdicating  his  see, 
and  that  the  bishop, — the  author  prevailing  over  the  ecclesiastic,— 
preferred  the  latter.  If  so,  he  showed  his  good  sense.  That  the 
good  bishop,  however,  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  is  probabk 
from  the  fact  that  his  work  was  composed  before  his  elevation. 

In  accordance  with  Homer's  example  and  Horace*s  precept  his 
story  plunges  in  medias  res  with  a  scene  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
where  a  body  of  pirates  are  introduced  on  the  look-out  for  plunder. 
As  they  cast  their  eyes  around,  they  observe,  at  a  distance,  the  relies 
of  an  evidently  terrific  struggle.  A  ship  rides  at  anchor,  laden  with 
merchandise,  for  it  lay  deep  in  the  water.  On  the  beach  are  strewed 
a  number  of  bodies,  newly  slaughtered, — some  quite  dead,  oth^ 
dying.  Mingled  in  confusion  with  these  are  the  remains  of  a  ridi 
feast,  at  which  they  had  apparently  been  surprised.  Recovering 
from  their  astonishment,  the  pirates  advance  towards  the  scene,  ani 
to  their  surprise,  find  the  merchandise  unpillaged.  They  at  once 
begin  to  set  about  the  business  themselves.  But  as  they  near  the 
ship  a  spectacle  presents  itself,  perplexing  them  more  than  anything 
they  had  yet  seen.  A  virgin  of  extraordinary  and  almost  heavenly 
beauty  is  suddenly  %isible,  sitting  upon  a  rock  at  a  short  distance  off. 
plainly  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  by  her  side  on  the  ground  biy  a 
youth  apparently  lifeless.  To  them,  as  they  advance  towards 
her,  her  divine  beauty  and  form  become  still  more  striking; 
and,  taking  her  for  a  goddess, — ^Artemis,  or,  perhaps,  Isis  herself, 
— the  spectators  begin  to  think  it  prudent  to  retire  £rom  the 
celestial  vision.  Their  fears  subside  on  observing  her  next  pro- 
ceedings. She  falls  upon  the  inanimate  form  of  the  object  of  all 
her  solicitude,  and,  embracing,  kisses  it  in  uncontrollable  tranfi* 
ports  of  passion.    Encouraging  one  another  with  an  assurance  that 
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these  were  not  the  actions  of  a  deity,  and  that  a  goddess  would  not 
lavish  such  affection  on  the  body  of  a  mortal, — ignorant,  it  seems,  of 
the  well-known  behaviour  of  the  goddess  of  love  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion,— our  pirates  once  more  advance  to  seize  their  prey. 

Not  at  all  dismayed  by  this  unexpected  irruption,  his  mistress,  for 
so  she  seemed,  continues,  without  ceasing,  to  lavish  all  her  care  and 
thought  upon  the  youth.  The  Egj'ptians,  not  understanding  her  lan- 
guage, and  secure  of  their  human  prize,  set  about  plundering  the 
treasures  lying  around.  They  are  not  long  engaged  in  this  interesting 
occupation  before  another  robber-band  comes  upon  the  scene ;  and, 
inferior  in  strength  to  the  new  comers,  they  prudently  beat  a  retreat. 
These  new  comers  make  a  prey  of  the  lady  and  the  youth ;  and 
struck  equally  with  the  others  by  the  girl's  wonderful  charms,  they 
rapidly  hurry  their  prisoners  off  to  a  fastness  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy 
lake,  beyond  a  low-lying  range  of  hills.  This  spot,  overgrown  with  huge 
weeds  and  rank  vegetation,  served  them  as  a  convenient  place  of  con- 
cealment, where  they  lived, — some  on  the  low  rising  patches  of  land 
scattered  about  the  surface  of  the  lake,  others  in  boats.  To  these 
people,  who,  with  their  wives  and  families,  turn  out  to  greet  their 
returning  friends,  our  captive  heroine  seems  as  the  "breathing 
image  "  of  some  goddess  stolen  from  a  temple.  In  the  gaoler  to 
v/hose  keeping  they  had  been  consigned,  the  captives  find  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  companion  in  misfortune.  He  is  a  young  Greek,  of 
the  name  of  Cnemon,  who  from  this  moment  becomes  their  fast 
Iricnd,  and  entertains  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing 
night  with  his  history, — an  episode  which,  being  only  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  main  story,  we  shall  take  leave  to  omit. 

Next  morning,  Thyamis,  captain  of  the  pirate  colony,  who  from 
the  first  had  been  enamoured  of  his  captive,  determines  to  appro- 
priate her  to  himself,  and  harangues  his  followers  for  that  pur2)0se. 
i^y  general  consent  his  wishes  are  acceded  to  and  made  known  to 
Chariclea,  the  heroine.  With  a  ready  ingenuity,  for  which  she 
is  always  conspicuous,  she  at  once  affects  compliance,  and  passes 
herself  off  as  the  sister  of  Theagenes.  His  intended  bride  asserts 
that  she  is  a  priestess  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus,  and  requests 
postponement  of  her  nuptials  until  she  can  duly  resign  her 
priestly  oflSce.  Her  petition  is  acceded  to  with  a  good  deal  of 
reluctance.  ?Jeanwhile,  the  real  object  of  her  affections,  not  appre- 
ciating his  mi:4trcsa's  skilful  stratagem,  betrays  his  misgivings,  and 
veiitiures  mildly  to  rtprouL-h  her  for  a  too  ready  submission.  Throw- 
ing her  arms  around  hlnj .  and  covering  him  with  a  thousand  kisses, 
^he  ftt  length  alkys  his  nncasmess ;  and  it  is  agreed  to  keep  up  the 
deeeptioii  oven  with  their  new  friend  for  the  present.  Anxiety  on  this 
score,  however »  Ls  now  thauged  into  a  fresh  alarm,  when  their  friendly 
gaobr  rushes  in  with  news  of  a  new  enemy,  already  close  upon  them. 
tni|m8iit  fl  ^rcate^t  ai^xiuty  is  to  place  his  fair  captive  in  safety.     Ho 
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directs  Cnemon  to  conceal  her  in  a  neighbonring  cavem,  farmed  xrith 
many  artificial  labyrinths.  The  young  Greek  conveys  Ghui^a  to 
the  cave,  encouraging  her  with  an  assurance  that,  danger  over, 
Theagenes  and  himself  would  return  to  release  her.  After  a  sharp 
engagement,  the  pirate  colony  is  cut  to  pieces.  Thyamis,  in  dequir, 
mfies  for  the  cave,  to  prevent  the  possession  of  Chariclea  by  other 
hands.  He  calls  aloud,  and,  guided  in  the  obscurity  by  a  woman's 
voice  in  the  Greek  accent,  plunges  his  sword  into  her  bosom;  and, 
satisfied  that  his  design  is  accomplished,  hurries  away  to  the  eoahat 
Thyamis  discovers  considerable  courage  and  conduct,  but  falls,  ato 
desperate  struggles,  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

After  the  dispersion  of  victors  and  vanquished,  the  entire  moraBB 
])cing  in  one  vast  conflagration,  Theagenes  gives  up  his  mistress  lor 
lost,  and  resolves  to  follow  her  fate.  Cnemon  recalls  his  hopes  by  a 
hurried  statement  of  facts,  and  they  hasten  towards  the  place  of 
concealment.  Lighting  torches,  and  groping  through  various  Trind- 
ings,  they  come  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  a  yoxmg  girl,  whom 
Theagenes  frantically  bewails  as  his  ill-fated  mistress.  Pres^itij 
Chariclea's  voice  is  heard  from  a  farther  part  of  the  interior.  The 
mystery  is  cleared  up  by  Cnemon's  recognition  of  the  corpse  as  thai  of 
his  perfidious  mistress,  Thisbe, — ^whose  connection  with  his  fortnoes 
had  been  related  in  the  episode, — whom  he  left  in  Attica.  One  of 
the  pirate  fraternity,  into  whose  power  she  had  come,  had  chosen  the 
same  place  of  concealment  as  his  superior  for  Chariclea.  It  was  she 
who,  in  the  darkness,  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Thyamis.  "While 
the  lovers  are  still  embracing,  and  the  other  displays  little  regret  ior 
his  lost  mistress,  a  new  actor  comes  upon  the  stage  in  the  persoa  d 
the  last  owner  of  the  unfortunate  Thisbe.  This  fellow,  seeing  the 
h'tate  of  matters,  might  be  pardoned  for  jumping  to  the  not  cnTmtanal 
conclusion  that  the  persons  he  saw  before  him  were  the  murderexs ; 
but,  being  unarmed,  he  dissembles  his  rage.  Upon  some  preteDce 
Cnemon  gets  rid  of  the  suspicious  pirate,  and  directs  his  friends  to 
make  for  a  town  called  Chemnis,  twelve  miles  distant,  on  the  liie* 
promising  to  rejoin  them  there  when  he  had  safely  di^osed  of  their 
unwelcome  companion.  Matters  were  not  destined  to  happen  as  thev 
wished.  Scarcely  was  Cnemon  gone,  when  a  company  of  PcrM 
troops,  hired  in  the  interest  of  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  beea 
deprived  of  a  slave-girl,  our  acquaintance  Thisbe,  in  fact,  came  dowB 
upon  the  pair.  The  merchant,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  eooHf 
claims  Chariclea  as  the  girl  of  whom  he  had  heem  rol^>ed.  IDieagfflies, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  himself  reserved  for  the  great  king  at 
Babylon.  So  did  their  unpitying  demons  c(»itintie  to  heap  aua- 
fortunes  upon  the  unhappy  lovers. 

Meanwhile  Cnemon  arrives  at  the  rendezvous,  and,  not  fti£sg 
his  friends,  is  wandering  about,  when  he  meets  with  a  man  cm 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Mutually  interested  in  each  other's  misfaftimVf 
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they  qiiiekly  fonn  a  mutual  friendship ;  and  the  yonng  Greek  tooom- 
panies  the  other,  T\rho,  though  dressed  in  Greek  costume,  turns  out  to 
he  an  Egyptian,  to  his  home.  As  he  pours  out  a  libation  to  the  gods, 
the  Egyptian  introduces  the  names  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 
lamenting  them  as  dead,  and  excites  the  ardent  curiosity  of  his  guest. 
He  is  ui^ed  to  explain.  He  complies,  and  narrates  a  long  histoiy, 
which,  being  nothing  less  in  fact  than  a  history  of  the  fortunes  of 
our  heroine,  and  her  first  meeting  with  her  lover,  is  of  the  hi^est 
interest.  Galasiris, — such  was  his  name, — ^had  long  exercised  the 
functions  of  high  priest  at  Memphis,  when  a  curious  circumstance 
brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  his  affairs.  A  Thracian  lady, 
of  the  freezing  name  of  Bhodope,  but  of  gay  life  and  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  arrives  in  the  course  of  her  travels  through  the  country  at 
Memphis.  Accompanied  by  numerous  attendants,  and  with  much 
pomp,  she  used  to  frequent  the  temple  of  Isis,  whom  she  propitiated 
with  the  costliest  offerings.  For  long  the  venerable  divine  resisted 
the  temptation,  armed  by  a  proud  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  his  office. 
But  the  fair  temptress  proved  too  much  for  even  a  high  priest.  To 
prevent  inevitable  disgrace  his  only  alternative  is  flight.  He  leaves 
bdiind  him  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  succeeds  to  the  vacant  office. 
Another  urgent  reason  for  flight  is  the  deadly  strife  his  prophetic 
skill  shows  him  to  be  soon  about  to  arise  between  the  brothers. 

He  sets  out  for  Delphi,  whose  fame  had  of  course  reached  his  ears. 
The  goodwill  of  the  god,  proved  by  a  speedy  response  to  Ms  inquiries, 
prepossesses  the  Belphians  in  his  &vour,  and  he  is  suffered  to  live  within 
the  precincts  of  the  holy  temple.  Egyptians,  specially  priests  versed 
in  the  antiquities  and  mysteries  of  their  country,  always  enjoyed  con- 
siderable respect  from  the  curious  Greeks.  They  questioned  the  new 
arrival  as  to  the  Pyramids,  the  Nile,  &c.,  and  he  explained  to  them 
the  phenomenon  of  the  rise  of  the  river  in  a  way  not  very  different 
from  the  true  one.  One  of  the  priests  of  Apollo  confirms  his  account, 
which  gives  occasion  to  an  extremely  interesting  narrative. 

With  the  view  of  distracting  his  mind  from  the  memory  of  certain 
heavy  domestic  calamities,  Charicles  determines  to  traveL  He  pene- 
trates southwards  as  far  as  Catadupa,  a  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  visit 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  While  in  this  place  he  is  accosted  by  an 
Ethiopian  of  grave  deportment,  who,  in  broken  Greek,  demands  an 
interview  on  an  important  matter.  In  a  mysterious  manner  the 
Ethiopian  hands  over  to  the  other  a  strange  present  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  girl  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  nearly  marriageable  years. 
CSaarieles  returns  to  Delphi  with  his  newly-adopted  daughter.  She 
perfectly  fulfils,  pursued  Charicles,  the  brilliant  promise  of  her 
earii^  years  ;  and  her  mind  is  as  rich  as  her  outward  person.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  universal  adoration  of  foreigners  as  well  as 
Greeks,  she  persistently  refrises  all  the  solicitations  of  her  ardent 
suitorB.     ^*  She  employs  the  eloquence  I  have  taught  her  in  magni- 
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fying  the  way  of  life  she  has  chosen.  She  is  inexhaustible  in  tbe 
praise  of  virginity ;  places  it  next  the  life  of  the  gods, — ^pure,  un- 
mixed, uncormpt.  She  is  equally  skilful  in  depreciating  love,  k^im- 
dite,  and  marriage/*  Her  time  is  spent,  like  that  of  her  patron-goddess, 
chiefly  in  the  chase.  These  predilections  are  all  the  more  vexations, 
as  the  good  priest  desires  to  unite  her  to  his  nephew.  He  ends  by 
adjuring  his  aged  companion  to  exert  every  influence  his  experience 
may  suggest  to  bend,  if  possible,  such  an  inflexible  mind,  and  even  to 
use  those  charms  and  incantations  so  universally  efficacious  in  sub- 
duing hard-hearted  maidens. 

While  they  are  still  conversing,  a  messenger  announces  the  presence 
of  a  Thessalian  embassy  at  the  gates  of  the  temple.  This  embassy  was 
a  quadrennial  one,  sent  to  sacnflcc  to  the  shades  of  Neoptolemos,  son 
of  Achilles,  and  was  always  headed  by  a  representative  of  that  heroic 
line.  In  the  present  instance  the  leader  is  a  youth  of  such  nobleness 
of  form  and  bearing,  he  might  very  well  be  deemed  sprung  from  some 
goddess.  Everything  is  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
ceremonies :  the  priestess  announces  the  oracle, — an  important  one, 
by  the  way,  as  intended  to  guide  the  principal  actors  to  the  d^tined 
goal.  It  uttered  an  obscure  warning  that  "  those  who  deserted  his 
temple,  and  cut  the  waves  with  their  ship,  should  travel  towards  the 
dark  regions  of  the  sun,  where  they  would  at  last  obtain  a  magnificcni 
award,  and  white  fillets  should  adorn  their  brows;*'  at  which,  of 
course,  the  spectators  were,  as  usual,  tolerably  perplexed.  Each 
interpreted  it  differently  according  to  his  fancy  or  inclination,  none  cor- 
rectly. Oracles  and  dreams  indeed,  justly  observes  Calasiris,  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  event.  But  the  approaching  splendid  spectacle 
banished  all  further  thought  of  the  ambiguous  prophecy. 

First  came  a  procession  of  Thessalian  virgins,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  flowing  dress,  divided  into  two  companies, — ^the  first  bearing 
baskets  full  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  second  vases  of  spices  and  sweet- 
meats, filling  the  air  with  their  fragrant  perfumes.  These  they  bore 
on  their  heads ;  their  hands  they  held  joined  before  them,  and 
advanced  with  measured  steps  as  in  a  dance,  singing  in  choros  a 
hymxi  in  celebration  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  So  wonderfully  did  the 
cadence  of  the  song  and  the  stately  dance  adapt  itself  to  themelodjof 
the  music,  that,  spite  of  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  "  the  sense  of 
sight  was  overpowered  and  suspended  in  a  manner  by  that  of 
hearing."  All  eyes  mechanically  followed  the  forms  of  the  lovely 
troop.  At  length  a  mounted  band  of  youths,  to  the  number  of  fifty* 
appeared,  dividing  itself  as  they  came  up  into  twenty-five  on  either 
side  of  their  leader :  their  buskins  were  tied  with  a  purple  fillet  above 
the  ankles ;  their  white  garments,  bordered  with  blue,  were  fastened 
by  a  golden  clasp  over  their  shoulders. 

But  now,  in  Homeric  phrase — "  When  rosy-fingered  Eos,  child 
of  the  dawn,  appeared,"  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Chari- 
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4^  ^ed  from  the  temple   of  Artemis,  ''we   then  perceived 

"^^  ••j^enes  might  be  outshone,  but  only  so  outshone  as 


naturaUy  more  alhiring  than  that  of  men.     She 

.^'a^  hariot   drawn   by  two   white   oxen ;    she   was 

%  '^^  ^^®   embroidered    with   gold,   which  flowed 

s   ^'^il^^e  '^^d  a  girdle  round  her  waist,  on  which 

i^^^^^^^     ^  -  ^s   skill.       It    represented  two   ser- 

4^,^«^^^  uterlaced  behind  her  shoulders  :  their  necks 


<%• 


■  ^''^.  *  -iQT  bosom,  and  their  heads,  free,  came  out  on 

.   ^i^  .  were  they  imitated,  you  would  say  they  actually 

^  .neir  eyes  swam  in  a  kind  of  languid  lustre,  as  if 

J  the  charms  they  beheld.     Such  was  the  virgin's  girdle. 

kVas  neither  tied  up  nor  quite  dishevelled  ;  but  the  greatest 

^owed  down   her  neck,  and  wantoned  on  her  shoulders.     A 

jwn  of  laurel  confined  the  lovely  locks  which  adorned  her  forehead 

and  prevented  the  wind  from  disturbing  them  too  roughly.     She  bore 

a  golden  bow  in  her  left  hand,  in  her  other   a  lighted  torch ;  her 

quiver  hung  at  her  right  shoulder.     Yet  a  much  brighter  lustre  shone 

from  her  eyes  than  from  the  flame.     **  I  do  not  know,"  continues  the 

narrator,  "  whether  you  ever  saw  them  such  as  all  Greece  and  the 

sun  beheld  them  on  that  day, — so  conspicuous,  so  illustrious, — she 

the  secret  admiration  of  all  the  men,  and  he  of  all  the  women.     All 

thought  them  equal  to  the  immortals  in  beauty." 

At  this  critical  point  in  his  narrative  Calasiris  recollects  it  is  full 
time  to  perform  the  libations  and  other  proper  rites  to  the  gods  who 
preside  over  the  night.  A  female  servant  at  his  summons  brings 
lighted  tapers,  and  they  piously  pour  out  their  libations,  calling  on 
all  the  gods,  particularly  on  Hermes,  "  beseeching  them  to  grant 
pleasant  dreams,  and  that  those  whom  they  loved  might  appear  to 
them  in  their  sleep."  He  then,  at  the  urgent  impatience  of  his 
friend,  resumes  his  story.  The  emotions  of  the  lovers  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  crowd,  and,  happily,  of  Charicles  ;  but  the  vigilant 
Calasiris  saw  everything,  for  from  the  moment  of  the  utterance  of 
the  oracle,  and  his  vision  of  the  two  principal  actors,  he  had  had  no 
eyes  except  for  them.  He  had  partly  divined  the  meaning,  though 
not  the  whole,  of  the  oracle,  and  from  that  moment  all  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  how  to  bring  those  together  who  were  thus  evidently 
marked  out  by  the  divine  will  for  one  another.  In  his  consequent 
schemes  he  displays  a  skill  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most  artful  or 
most  accomplished  duennas;  and  he  succeeds  in  hoodwinking  the 
wary,  but  in  this  case  somewhat  credulous  guardian  of  Chariclea. 
That  young  lady,  smitten  irretrievably  with  the  arrows  of  the  god  of 
love,  pines  away,  as  her  guardian  believes,  under  the  effects  of  some 
malignant  fascination, — a  convenient  fancy  Calasiris  takes  care  to 
encourage.  On  repairing  to  her  private  apartment,  whither  she  had 
retired  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  they  find  the  beautiful 
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victim  of  EroB  in  the  greatest  agitation,  thrown  across  her  bed,  her 
eyes  soaked  through  with  her  all-mastering  emotions  of  love.  Oncokr 
dreams  occur  to  both  parties,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  mystify 
rather  than  enlighten.  One  night,  however,  the  twin  divinities, 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  present  themselves  to  Caladris,  one  leading 
Theagenes,  the  other  Gharidea,  and  seem  to  consign  Ihem  to  his 
charge,  directing  his  speedy  return  home  with  his  proteges,  and  to 
further  conduct  them  where,  and  in  what  manner,  it  shall  pleasd 
heaven  to  ordain.     What  was  the  fated  land  he  was  as  yet  to  learn. 

An  incident  which  served  to  inflame  the  love  of  Chariclea  was  tiie 
following.  As  the  Pythian  games  drew  to  a  conclusion  and  ^le 
judges  were  about  to  distribute  the  prizes,  Charidea,  resplendent  in 
her  robes  of  white  and  gold,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  palm 
branch  in  the  other,  as  customary,  was  observed  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  stadium,  where  the  finishing  race  of  competitors  in  full  armour 
was  to  be  decided.  A  warrior  of  distinguished  mien  steps  forward  to 
the  challenge.  Theagenes,  unable  to  see  so  glorious  a  prize  as  the 
crown  awaiting  the  victor  in  the  hands  of  his  mistress  given  to  another, 
at  once  accepts  the  challenge.  '^  When  the  herald  proclaimed  iht 
names  of  the  racers, — Ormenus,  the  Arcadian,  and  Theagenes,  the 
Thessalian, — when  they  flew  from,  the  goal  and  ran  together  with  a 
swiftness  that  was  almost  too  rapid  for  the  eye  to  follow,  then  the 
virgin  was  unable  to  contain  herself.  Her  limbs  trembled  and  her 
feet  moved  as  if  they  could  assist  the  course  of  her  lover,  on  whom 
her  whole  soul  was  intent.  When  they  had  not  finished  more  than 
half  their  course,  Theagenes,  turning  a  little  and  casting  a  fierce 
glance  at  Ormenus,  lifted  up  his  shield  aloft,  and  stretching  forward 
and  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  Chariclea,  flew  like  an  arrow  to  the 
goal,  leaving  the  Arcadian  a  long  way  behind  him.  Having  reached 
the  virgin,  he  fell  on  her  bosom,  not,  I  imagine,  without  design,  bat 
apparently  as  if  unable  to  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  motion.  Tddng 
the  palm  from  her  hand,  I  observed  he  kissed  it.'' 

Calasiris  now  seriously  proposes  deferring  his  narrative  to  nest  day, 
a  great  part  of  the  night  being  already  passed.  But  expostulates  the 
other,  ''  I  blame  Homer  for  sa3ring  that  love  as  well  as  everythii;^ 
else  brings  satiety  at  last ;  for  my  part  I  am  never  tired  of  feeling  it 
myself  or  hearing  of  it  in  others."  Thus  urged,  the  narrator  continued 
again.  The  time  had  now  c<Hne  when,  if  Charidea's  health  and  eren 
life  was  to  be  preserved,  some  speedy  action  mu^  be  taken.  Her  disin- 
terested friend  had  now  discovered  the  secret  of  her  birth  by  means 
of  the  fillet  suspended  round  her  neck.  The  all-important  characters 
were  in  ^thiopic,  and  to  this  effect : — ^'Persina,  Que^i  of  JSihiopia, 
inscribes  these  her  lamentations  as  a  last  gift  to  an  unfortunate 
daughter,  who  has  not  yet  obtained  a  name.  I  call  the  sun,  the  author 
of  my  race,  to  witness  that  I  do  not  expose  you,  my  child,  and  send 
you  from  the  sight  of  your  father  Hydaspes,  on  account  of  any  cnxoe 
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of  xnine."  She  then  records  their  illustrious  lineage,  in  which  wero 
such  names  as  Perseus;  Andromeda,  and  Memnon.  '^  Our  hedchamber 
was  painted  with  the  history  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus.  There  in 
the  tenth  year  of  our  marriage,  when  as  yet  we  had  no  child,  I  retired 
to  repose  myself  during  the  scorching  heat  of  noon,  and  here  your 
father,  Hydaspcs,  visited  me,  being  warned  to  it  in  a  dream.  I  became 
with  child ;  the  whole  time  of  my  pregnancy  was  a  continued  feast ; 
a  series  of  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  for  the  near  pros- 
pect of  an  heir  to  the  kingdom.  But  when  I  brought  you  forth,  a 
white  infant,  so  different  from  the  Ethiopian  colour,  however  grieved 
at  the  unfortunate  accident,  I  was  not  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  cause 
of  it.  I  had  had  my  eyes  too  often  and  too  constantly  fixed  on  the 
picture  of  Andromeda,  whom  the  painter  had  represented  just  un- 
chained from  the  rock,  naked,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  complexion, 
and  my  imagination  had  communicated  her  colour  to  my  unhappy 
offspring."  "  But  this  reasoning,"  Queen  Persina  very  justly  fears, 
**  though  satisfactory  to  me,  might  not  have  been  so  to  any  one  else." 
In  short,  she  divulges  how  she  exposes  her  child,  and  concludes 
with  a  pathetic  c^peal  to  her,  in  case  of  surviving,  above  all  things 
to  remember  the  noble  race  from  which  she  was  sprang,  to  cultivate 
virtue  and  modesty.  Among  the  jewels  she  is  enjoined  to  guard  with 
special  care,  is  a  certain  ring,  the  circle  of  which  was  inscribed  with 
royal  ciiaracters,  and  the  stone  of  which  possessed  a  powerful  occult 
virtue. 

We  must  pass  over  the  various   stratagems   by  which  Calasiris 

brings  about  the  flight  of  the  lovers.     Suflicient  to  say  that  by  a 

well-planned  plot  Charicles  and  the  principal  Delphians  are  put  off 

the  scent  in  a  wild-goose  chase,  while  the  fugitive  lovers  with  their 

benevolent  chaperon  embark  on   board  a  vessel  awaiting  them  in 

harbour.     They  make  for  the  island  Zacynthus  to  await  the  spring, 

before  continuing  their  voyage  to  Tyre.     Here  the  narrator  finds  it 

high  time  to  retire  to  repose.    Just  now  a  noise  is  heard  at  the  door. 

It  is  caused  by  the  return  of  the  hospitable  owner  of  the  house, — 

in  fact,  by  our  old  friend  the  Greek  merchant,  who  had  accompanied 

the   Persian   troops  in  search  of  his  lost   treasure,   and  who  now 

returns,  not  with  his  original  possession,  but,  as  our  readers  will 

recollect,  with  our  heroine.    Ignorant  of  the  facts,  the  two  most  nearly 

interested  in  the  matter  do  not  find  out  the  truth  till  next  morning. 

Nausicles,  the  merchant,  not  wholly  to  his  satisfaction,  consents  to 

surrender  his  acquisition  to  her  guardian.    A  grand  sacrifice  and  feast, 

—feasts  being  almost  as  indispensable  concomitants  then  as  now, — 

celebrate  the  happy  event,  though  the  reunion  is  far  from  complete 

by  &e  absence  of  the  hero.     WhUe  the  rest  of  the  company  smg  the 

praises  of  Dionysus,  the  women  singing  hymns  to  Demeter,  Chariclea 

retires  from  the  gay  scene  to  lament  apart.    Meanwhile,  at  the  request 

of  Naufiides  and  Cnemon,  the  fortunes  of  the  fugitives  are  continued. 
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At  Zacynthus  they  had  found  a  humble  but  safe  lodging  in  the  hut 
of  a  fisherman  of  the  island,  and  but  for  the  troublesome  importunities 
of  one  of  their  fellow-passengers,  a  Tj'rian  merchant,  who  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  Chariclea, — for  safety  she  passed  as  the  sister  of 
Theagenes, — ^they  would  have  passed  the  winter  ver}'  agreeably.  "We 
ought  to  have  stated  that  the  prudence  of  his  mistress  had  extracted 
a  solemn  oath  from  her  adorer  to  be  content  to  await  the  end  of  their 
wanderings,  as  pointed  out  by  the  oracle,  for  the  consummation  of 
his  happiness ;  and  this  self-denial  he  would  have  self-imposed,  as 
he  protests,  without  the  formality  of  an  oath.  In  fact,  ho  moft 
rigidly  and  almost  miraculously  keeps  his  promise. 

During  the  voyage  to  Tyre  they  fall  in  with  and  are  captured  by 
pirates.  The  captain  designs  Chariclea  for  himself.  By  a  clever 
stratagem  Calasiris  sets  them  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and 
in  fine  they  all  fall  by  their  own  hands  in  the  midst  of  their  festivities. 
This  is  the  scene  which  opened  the  story.  Calasiris  escaped  capture 
by  being  at  a  distance  when  the  new  pirates  arrived,  and  thus  his 
narrative  ends.  All  showed  deep  concern  at  the  misfortunes  of  him- 
self and  his  wards,  and  shed  many  tears, — for,  says  Heliodorus,  tears 
readily  flow  when  the  head  is  full  of  wine.  Nausicles  bids  them  take 
courage,  promising  to  assist  in  the  search  for  Theagenes  on  the 
raoiTow.  Long  after  the  dispersion  of  the  guests,  Chariclea  is  found 
in  solitude  at  the  feet  of  the  image  of  Isis,  in  deep  sleep,  wearied  by 
long  prayers,  and  exhausted  by  grief.  Her  venerable  protector  con- 
ducts her,  blushing  at  her  imprudence,  to  her  chamber,  where  she  passes 
anything  but  a  tranquil  night. 

Next  day,  taking  leaving  of  Cncmon  and  commending  the  merchant 
to  Hermes,  the  patron  of  gain,  and  Poseidon,  the  preserver,  she  and 
her  guardian  disguise  themselves,  for  safety,  in  beggars*  costume  and 
launch  out  into  the  world.  We  must  pass  over  their  adventures  untfl 
they  arrive  at  a  lucky  moment  before  the  walls  of  Memphis.  This 
city  was  being  besieged  by  Theagenes  and  Thyamis,  now  firm  allies ; 
the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  recover  his  patrimony  and  priesthood 
from  his  usurping  younger  brother.  The  brothers,  it  had  been 
sigreed,  should  decide  their  claims  by  single  combat.  The  satrap 
himself  was  absent  in  a  war  with  the  Ethiopians.  His  favourite 
wife,  Arsace,  who  commands  in  his  absence,  has  stationed  herself 
on  the  ramparts  with  a  brilliant  staff  to  witness  the  duel;  and 
being  of  a  highly  amorous  disposition,  no  sooner  sees  the  fine 
figure  of  Thyamis  than  she  falls  in  love  with  that  warrior,  an 
affection,  however,  which  quickly  devolves  upon  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  our  hero.  Thyamis  soon  asserts  his  superiority  over  his 
unworthy  brother,  but  has  no  intention  of  killing  him.  Their 
father  now  opportunely  intervenes,  and  throwing  off  his  disguise 
makes  himself  known,  and  the  scene  closes  with  a  general  eclaircisse- 
ment.     Calasiris  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  publicly  placing  the  sacer- 
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dotal  diadem  on  tho  head  of  his  elder  son.  A  more  interesting  event 
is  the  reunion  once  again  of  the  hapless  lovers.  Chariclen  at  first 
view  rashes  to  tho  arms  of  Theagenes,  covering  him  with  caresses ; 
but  the  eye  of  the  other, — ^the  male  sense,  we  presume,  being  not  so 
acute, — was  not  true  in  this  instance  to  the  instinct.  Failing  to  pene- 
trate her  disguise,  he  repulses  her  approaches  with  indignation.  The 
blindness  was  merely  momentary,  and  they  are  soon  happy  in  each 
other*s  arms. 

When  their  sorrows  seemed  coming  to  an  end  otlier  troubles 
speedily  disturbed  their  elysium ;  and  a  heavier  trial  than  any  yet 
experienced  was  sent  by  their  adverse  demon.  Arsace,  madly  in  love 
with  the  Thessalian  prince  at  first  sight,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
rapturous  interview,  was  seized  with  a  devouring  jealousy  of  her  more 
fortunate  rival.  She  gazes  with  mingled  admiration  and  despair. 
An  uncontrollable  transport  of  passion  during  the  night  drives  her 
almost  out  of  her  senses.  Her  old  female  confidant,  skilled  in  her 
mistress's  moods,  undertakes  the  case.  By  her  agency  the  unsus- 
pecting lovers  are  decoyed  into  the  palace.  Every  luxury  falls  to  their 
lot,  and  the  old  woman  artfully  prepares  the  reluctant  object  of  Arsace 's 
regards  for  the  favours  for  which  he  is  destined.  **  She  has  a  par- 
ticular pleasure,"  assures  the  duenna,  ''in  comforting  the  unfortunate. 
Though  by  birth  a  Persian,  in  disposition  and  tastes  she  is  Greek. 
She  is  passionately  fond  of  the  Greek  language  and  manners.  You 
will  not  fail  to  receive  everything  a  man  can  wish  for;  and  your 
oister  will  be  her  companion  and  favourite.*'  No  promises,  cajolings, 
threats,  not  even  the  prudent  suggestions  of  the  goddess  of  his  heart, 
who  thought  a  little  complaisance  under  the  circumstances  might  be 
perhaps  excusable,  availed  to  bend  the  new  Adonis,  spite  too  of  the 
undeniable  youth  and  personal  attractions  of  his  would-be  seducer. 
Violent  love  unrequited  turns  at  length  into  equally  violent  hate. 
Theagenes  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon  like  his  Jewish  prototype ;  while 
Chariclea  narrowly  escapes  poisoning,  and  is  herself  accused  of  the 
crime.  She  is  brought  before  the  judges  and  sentenced  to  be  burned 
alive.  She  is  led  out  to  the  p3rre  followed  by  an  immense  crowd.  Her 
apparent  innocence  and  beauty  already  prepossess  the  spectators  in 
her  favour.  And  now  a  strange  miracle  occurs.  The  flames  instead 
of  consuming  their  prey  play  harmlessly  round,  serving  only  to  give 
additional  splendour  to  her  charms ;  and  she  lies  unharmed,  as  it 
were  on  a  fiery  couch.  Arsace,  furious,  bids  fresh  fuel  to  be  supplied  to 
no  purpose ;  till  the  people,  considering  the  matter  to  be  of  divine 
interposition,  begin  to  call  audibly  for  her  release.  She  is  removed 
and  reserved  for  a  fresh  trial.  Visions  and  dreams  portend  to  each 
of  the  suffering  pair  some  approaching  changes  of  fortune.  Calasiris, 
who  was  now  dead,  worn  out  by  his  exertions,  appears  to  Chariclea. 
Simultaneously  Theagenes  is  favoured  with  a  prophetic  warning,— * 
"  With  the  virgin  you  shall  arrive  at  the  Ethiopian  land,  fleeing  to 
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morrow  from  Arsace's  chains/' — an  oracle  he  interprets  in  a  gloomy 
sense  as  portending  approaching  death.  Choriclea,  on  the  other 
hand,  discovers  nothing  bat  promise  in  these  warnings.  How  tbdr 
deliverance  will  be  effected  is  not  very  apparent ;  but  all  things  aze 
possible  to  the  gods.  And  she  now  reeoUects,  in  speaking  of  her  late 
miraculous  escape,  the  efficieney  of  the  ring  above  mentioned,  the 
stone  of  which,  called  Pantarbe,  as  she  eonjectores,  has  the  power  of 
preserving  from  fire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  are  suddenly  carried  off  from  the 
palace  dungeons,  as  they  suppose,  to  immediate  death.  Fortunately 
they  are  mistaken.  Oroondates,  the  satrap,  informed  of  the  fvoeeed- 
ings  at  Memphis,  had  despatched  a  troop  in  all  haste  secretly  to  bring 
away  the  captives  to  him*  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  desenbe 
at  length  the  succeeding  events  which,  during  the  whole  of  the  ninth 
book,  relate  to  the  war  between  Oroondates  and  Hydaspes.  It  most 
be  enough  to  state  that  the  Ethiopian  king  gains  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Persians.  Our  hero  and  heroine  had  already  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  their  unconscious  Mends  and  future  subjects;  and  they 
attend  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror  to  the  capital,  Meroe.  Here  the 
first  pressing  business  is  to  celebrate  a  grand  human  sacrifice  conast- 
ing  of  the  purest  virgins  and  the  noblest  youths.  What  need  to 
reeoant  that  Chariclea  and  Theagenes  figure  most  conspieoon^ 
among  those,  or  that  Persina  experiences  a  secret  and  unaixountable 
sympathy  with  one  of  the  lovely  victims  ?  Agitated  by  unknoiro 
feelings,  she  tries  all  she  can  to  induce  her  orthodox  husband  to 
depart  for  once  from  the  cuatoms  of  his  religion  and  empire^  and 
save  a  captive  of  such  surpassing  interest*  Only  one  chance,  replies 
the  monarch,  can  save  her ; — it  is  that  on  ascending  the  sacnfidil 
altar  she  should  prove  a  not  inviolate  virgin ;  for  the  golden  bars  of 
the  pyre  are  of  such  eminent  virtue  they  refiise  all  but  the  chsstest 
offerings.  But,  he  assures  his  pleading  wife,  in  neither  case  can  yoa 
be  benefited*  For  should  the  gods  thus  publicly  prove  the  unfitness 
of  the  sacrifice,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  isdecoroa  to 
receive  her  into  the  royal  household.  Persina  declares  that  in  this 
case  some  excuse  mi^tbe  found,  considering  a  wandering  life,  absence 
firoim  friends,  captivity  and  war,  which  afford  so  many  risks,  partien- 
larly  to  one  of  transcendont  charms, — and  ber  tears  flow  in  torrents. 
Hydaspes  orders  the  pile  to  be  prepared.  The  greater  part  <^  the 
captives, — ^we  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  rejoice  or  to  lament,— 
&il  in  the  trial.  However,  it  onfy  temporarily  availed  them,  as  they 
are  devoted  to  the  deity  of  Bacchus,  who  is  well  known  to  be  to 
squeamish  than  the  spotless  Artemis  and  Apollo,  the  deities  of  ^ 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  Ethiopian  chief  oeleatials.  Two  or  three 
Cireek  maidens  go  thnra^  the  fiery  ordeal  wxthoni  reproa^. 

Theagmes  now  ascends,  and  being  equally  fortunate,  finds  hiasdf 
destiiied  as  an  offering  to  the  sun.    As  he  retires  he  sofUy  whispen 
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to  li]0  mifitress, — *'  Is  defttb  then,  and  sacrifice,  the  rew&rd  which  the 
Ethiopians  bestow  upon  purity  and  innocence  ?  But  how  long,  my 
dearest  life,  will  yon  delay  the  discovery  of  yourself?"  Their 
fate,  sho  replies,  ''is  even  now  trembling  in  the  balance,'*  so  saying 
she  draws  from  her  bosom  her  sacred  white  Delphic  robes  interwoven 
with  gold  and  purple.  She  lets  her  hair  fall  dishevelled,  and  with 
the  impetuous  air  of  inspiration  moves  quietly  to  the  pyre.  Her 
immaeulateness,  of  course,  at  once  appears.  The  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  vast  concourse  rise  to  the  highest  pitch.  But  Hydaspes 
presses  on  the  ministering  priests  to  proceed  quickly  with  their  work. 
And  now  the  venerable  Sisimithres,  who  is  the  veritable  Ethiopian  who 
had  consigned  his  precious  charge  to  the  Greek  Charicles,  and  one  of 
the  Gymnosophic  sect,  finds  it  a  proper  time  to  entei'  his  protest.  He 
refuses  to  take  part  in  such  detestable  sacrifices,  and  is  withdrawing 
from  the  scene,  when  Ghariclea,  descending  with  precipitation  from 
the  ahar,  displays  the  various  credentials  of  her  birth.  Even  yet  no 
relenting  is  visible  on  the  part  of  king  and  people ;  nor  do  they  seem 
inclined  to  be  convinced  against  the  evidence  of  their  senses  and 
the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  complexion.  Sisimithres,  who  has  been 
hitherto  purposely  keeping  back,  again  interposes,  and  in  fine,  Ghari- 
clea is  pronounced  to  be  indisputably  the  child  of  Hydaspes  and  Per- 
sina,  and  the  heiress  of  the  empire.  Theagenes  still  remains  in 
danger.  Not  all  the  frantic  entreaties  of  Ghariclea,  who  threatens  to 
perish  at  the  same  moment  with  her  lover,  nor  all  the  feats  of  courage 
and  strength  performed  by  himself,  would  have  saved  him,  but  for  the 
sudden  apparition  on  the  stage  of  Gharicles.  Once  more  Sisimithres 
intervenes  and  clears  up  the  mysteries.  The  Delphic  oracle  is  folfilled, 
and  joyfdl  acclamations  approve  the  approaching  nuptial  of  two 
faithful  lovers,  of  unexampled  constancy,  and  the  heirs  to  the  Ethiopie 
tiliroiie. 

Snch  is  an  outline  of  this  famous  roinance.  Its  chief  merits  lie 
in  beauty  of  language  and  style,  and  in  many  parts  of  description, 
not  indeed  of  natural  scenery,  or  even  in  any  very  important  respect 
of  general  manners,  which  latter  would  have  added  greatly  to  its 
interest  for  us,  but  of  the  grand  solemn  processions  and  services  of 
tibe  temples.  If  the  author  dwells  a  little  too  much  on  the  pomp 
of  sacrifices  and  religious  festivals,  it  may  be  excused  perhaps  to 
the  priest  and  the  character  of  the  age.  Fhotius  praises  his  diction  for 
its  sweetness  and  freedom  from  affectation.  His  style  is  highly  poetic, 
and  he  is  evidently  imbued  with  the  Homeric  beauties.  Tasso 
praises  the  skill  with  which  he  gradually  evolves  the  intricacy 
of  his  story,  and  keeps  the  reader  in  suspense  of  alternate  hope 
and  fear, — **  il  lasciar  I'auditor  sospeso."  Huet,  in  his  **  L'Origine 
des  Romans,"  especially  commends  the  final  scene  at  Meroe,  though 
it  has  seemed  to  others  a  little  overdone.  As  to  its  differences 
from  the  modem  novel,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  them 
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oat.  They  are  aeao  m  tho  absence  of  tleLiocntiuu  of  eb^iracter  i  in 
ttie  episocjical  and  some  what  intricate  form  of  the  plot ;  and  in 
the  slender  prominence  given  to  the  hero,  who  actei  a  very  eub- 
ordinato  part,  and  disappoints  onr  expectations  raised  at  Delphi. 
Chariclca,  it  -vrin  be  obvious,  lakes  a  much  more  active,  as  well 
as  prominontt  part  in  tho  adventures.  That  tbe  lady  should 
constitute  the  most  inte^ros^tin^  character  k  proper ;  but  that  ^he 
bhould  act  most  prominently  in  every  situation  m  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  the  romantic  sentiment.  In  all  the  Greek  romances, 
however^  not  only  is  the  heroine  most  energetic,  but  she  even  takes 
the  le:td  in  making  love.— and  that  too  on  by  no  means  most 
re  lined  or  romantic  principles.  Specially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
Leucippe  of  Tatius  and  the  Ismene  of  Eiistathius,  while  the  hero 
seems  strangely  insensible  to  al!  the  allurements  of  the  fiur  channel'. 
The  Ghariclea  of  HeUodonis,  it  is  just  to  add,  is  always  an  exeeptioti 
to  this  rule.  We  have  already  alluded  io  the  Cleitopbon  and  Lencippe 
of  Tatius  or  Statins,  who  is  considerably  indebted  for  incident  to  th*x 
"iEthiopica."  as  abo  to  the  beautiful  story  of  Hero  and  Leaader  of 
MnsajU:^.  We  can  do  no  more  here  tban  merely  say  that  with  lOX  the 
conspicuous  elegance  and  ease  of  style  which  have  been  much  com- 
mended l>y  Pbotius  and  Huct,  it  is  much  inferior  to  its  picdccessor* 
in  the  interest,  probability*  and  decei^cy  of  the  scenes,  A  more  Impor* 
tant  production,  variously  referred  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  eentur^'p 
is  the  celebrated  pastoral  of  Longus,  telling  of  tbe  loves  of  DaphnLs 
and  Chloe.  Abounding  in  the  most  chaining  descriptions,  Lonfi^TW 
ma  J' justly  be  called  the  Theocritus  of  prose  pastoral.  He  hass  Inid 
numerous  admirers  and  Imitators,  from  Tasso  in  his  "Pastor  Fido,*" 
Spenser  in  his  "^  Faithful  Sbepberd,"  Sidney  in  his  '*  Arcadia'*  to  D*Urfj^ 
and  Monte  mayor,  among  all  of  whom  he  is,  we  think,  facile  prlnceps. 
Hoet,  indeed,  has  blamed  him  for  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of 
romance  in  beginning  with  the  birth  of  his  shepherds,  and  canning 
bis  uarnttive  beyond  their  marriage,  for  '^  il  faut  finir  an  jour  de» 
noces  et  se  taire  sur  lea  suites  de  manage.  Une  heroine  de  Homaii 
grossc  et  ace  ouch  ee  est  une  ctrange  personnage/*  In  a  different 
£tyle  again  is  the  half- religions  romance  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  the 
production  of  a  monk  in  the  eighth  century,  Johannes  of  Damasctiiit 
which  was  evidently  intended  for  the  edihcation  of  the  faithfnJ, 
and  WTitten  specially  to  recommend  the  merits  of  monastic  llfi\  It 
abounds  in  magic  and  evil  demons,  wbo  are  of  course  always  plottiiig 
against  the  Church  and  the  monka. 
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mathwaites  bad  been  Tories  and  Royalists  for  generations, 
straggled  on  tbe  Royal  side,  in  all  civil  commotions,  whatever 
conditions  of  tbe  contest  might  be,  tbey  being  for  tbe  most  part 
lain  country  gentlemen,  too  mncb  engaged  in  tbe  management  of 
tbeir  property,  in  fox-banting,  and  defending  tbeir  northern  home 
from  the  depredations  of  moss-troopers,  to  troable  themselves  much 
about  public  affairs  or  tbe  particularities  of  politics.  Ormathwaite,  of 
Ormathwaite,  espoused  tbe  Royal  cause  for  better  for  worse  ;  he  asked 
no  questions  as  to  what  made  King  and  Parliament  fall  out.  Parlia- 
ment might  be  right,  Parliament  might  be  wrong ;  the  King  was  the 
King.  So  he  gathered  his  followers  about  him,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  laid  his  service  at  his  Majesty's  feet ;  and  after  risking  his  life 
and  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Stuart  kings,  was  ready  to  bear  con- 
tendedly  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  with  which  those  easy  monarchs 
osnally  rewarded  their  adherents  when  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  was 
bright  upon  them. 

But  even  in  the  most  Conservative  families  new  ideas  sometimes  arise 
and  changes  come,  and  in  1715,  when  the  Jacobite  cause  was  begin- 
ning to  show  bead,  and  tbe  smouldering  fires  of  rebellion  were  just 
ready  to  burst  into  flame,  Mr.  Calvert  Ormathwaite  sat  in  the  House 
of  .Commons  among  the  Conservative  Whigs,  and  voted  consistently 
on  the  side  of  tbe  Government.  And  well  for  him  that  it  was  so.  In 
tlie  autumn  of  that  year,  when  rumours  came  of  the  sudden  appear- 
anee  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  and  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  of  the 
northem  counties,  beaded  by  Mr.  Foster  and  tbe  gallant  Earl  of  Der- 
nvantwater,  took  up  arms  in  the  Stuart  cause,  Mr.  Ormathwaite  was 
airay  in  London.  <' During  these  disturbed  times,*'  that  worthy 
ynflaman  said,  ''when  the  Government  totters  to  its  overthrow, 
wbem  the  throne  is  menaced  by  threats  abroad  and  conspiracies  at 
teaMy  it  behoves  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  Protestant  or  a 
yairiot  to  bare  his  bosom  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  succession.** 
Ifany  a  brave  gentleman,  as  we  know,  who  rode  out  to  meet  the 
Ft  paid  for  his  enterprise  with  bis  life,  and  many  a  home  in 
.  was  made  desolate  by  tbe  vengeance  of  the  Government. 
^  OoBathwaite  flourished  in  security  and  peace.  Calvert  Orma- 
kad  married  a  lady  of  Whig  family,  an  heiress,  and  some 
!  tium  himself.  She  died  soon  after  their  marriage,  leaving 
»jr«  ss 
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only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  thenceforward  consigned  to  &e 
care  of  her  grandmother,  old  Mrs.  Ormathwaite,  or  <<  the  mistress," 
as  she  was  usually  called  through  the  country-side.  From  this  good 
lady  and  the  vicar,  to  whom  a  portion  of  her  education  was  confided, 
Olivia  Ormathwaite  learned  all  that  a  gentlewoman  of  that  time  was 
expected  to  know,  hesides  a  thousand  endearing,  womanly  channs,  aa 
integrity  and  reverent  piety  of  heart,  which  in  the  year  of  grace  1715 
were  more  likely  to  he  found  in  a  country-hred  woman  than  among 
the  young  heauties  who  had  tasted  the  seductive  charms  of  the  Coon 
and  town.  The  mother  of  Calvert  Ormathwaite  was  very  £tf  from 
sharing  in  the  Whig  principles  of  her  son.  She  was  as  sUnnek  t 
Jacohite  as  any  man  of  her  house.  Many  a  tear  did  sha  shied  on: 
the  defection  of  her  son  from  the  true  cause  of  legitimacy  and  v^. 
as  she  prayed  for  the  King's  sacred  m^esty  (thus  she  &»idly  temed 
the  Yagabond  prince),  then  in  shamefnl  and  cruel  exile  ;  and  wImd 
the  trouUes  of  '15  came,  many  a  poor  flying  wieieh  did  she  shetttf 
and  help  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  Lancaster  and  Preston  jaiL 

The  lives  of  the  two  ladies  in  the  old  hall  was  monotonous,  bat  noi 
wearisome.  They  visited  and  tended  their  poor  neighbours,  ote 
walking  for  miles  across  the  breezy  moors  to  some  distant  eotligjB. 
They  sat  at  their  needlework  together  in  the  sunny  wainseoted  rooo, 
the  mistress's  parlour,  which  looked  down  over  the  wild  vafley  of 
Wastdale,  while  Miss  Onnathwaite  read  aloud  tibe  Psalms  £or  tha  daj 
or  a  eh^>ter  from  some  edifying  book.  In  the  evening  caaie,  periups, 
Dr.  Pettigrew  the  vicar,  or  Mr.  Stade  the  curate,  to  play  a  game  at 
backgammon  and  discuss  the  aflairs  of  the  valley,  or  the  latest  vtwi 
from  London.  Occasionally,  too,  there  were  visits  to  be  paid  sasBg 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  The  8cropes  of  Bassenthwaitev  who  mn 
relations  of  the  Ormathwaites,  and  the  Ormathwaiies  of  Kendal,  isd 
the  Ashbumhams.  Then  there  were  the  somewhat  mossB  tasai 
visits  to  Ascham  Place,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ascham,  who,  as  evoy  on* 
knows,  took  an  active,  though  secret  part,  in  the  rising  of  *li,  ^ 
with  happy  dexterity  evaded  the  consequences,  saving  his  neck  si  the 
price  of  his  honour,  and  falling  afkerwards  into  the  foremost  raab  d 
the  Hanoverian  party.  The  heavy  bottle-green  carriage  was  brought 
out  on  the  occasion  of  these  visits,  and  pursued  its  way,  lumbemg 
down  the  steep  and  rough  mountain  roads,  almost  hiding  in  ited^tiis 
the  two  ladies,  who,  when  ^e  worst  lurches  came«  thanked  hes««fi 
that  these  expeditions  had  not  to  be  made  often,  and  that  the  uml 
journeys  up  and  down  the  valley  and  to  church  eould  be  made  oo  foot 
or  horseback. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  ci  Olivia  Onnathwvt* 
were  the  visits  of  her  great-aunt,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  laCcndiSic. 
who,  with  her  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  came  to  visit  Ormathwa^  when 
Olivia  was  still  a  child,  and  again  in  the  year  1718,  when  OUviabsd 
just  raaoked  her  eighteenth  year.    Olivia  remembered  tiie  first  visit  d 
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ber  French  coosin,  their  games  and  rambles  together.  One  memorable 
day  there  was  on  which  he  and  his  friend,  Harry  Ashbnmham,  the 
son  of  a  neighhooring  squire,  had  taken  her  high  np  on  the  moors 
to  see  the  partridge  nests ;  and  when,  sitting  perched  on  a  rocky 
throne  among  the  heather,  she  had  watched  the  two  boys  as  they 
held  a  mock  fight  below.  Memorable  too  was  the  return  in  the 
evening,  as  they  forded  the  stream,  she  seated  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  boys,  like  Flora  borne  by  Zephjrrs.  She  remembered  the  mixed 
delight  and  terror  in  which  she  sat  of  an  evening  hearing  Robert 
recount  his  adventures  of  the  day  to  his  mother ;  how  he  and  Harry 
had  climbed  the  church  tower  for  birds'  eggs,  and  swam  the  lake, 
carrying  their  caps  full  of  eggs  in  their  mouths. 

The  second  visit  of  the  young  Frenchman,  when  Olivia  was  grown 
to  womanhood,  was  not  wanting  in  events  of  momentous  interest, 
though  the  egg-hunting  enterprises  were  over.  His  old  companion, 
Henry  Ashbumham,  was  then  at  Oxford,  but  Bobert  scarcely  seemed 
to  miss  his  presence.  He  was  quite  content  to  loiter  away  his  time 
in  the  wainscoted  room  now,  or,  as  Olivia  sat  at  her  work  in  the  high 
garden,  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  his  beautiful  kinswoman,  where,  it  is  easy 
to  suppose,  the  in^etuous  Frenchman  had  already  laid  his  heart. 
Olivia  shared  in  the  political  opinions  of  her  cousin,  and  possibly  her 
enthusiasm  in  the  Jacobite  cause  had  done  something  to  seal  his 
devotion  to  it.  Olivia's  ardour,  on  the  contrary,  unlike  that  usually 
attributed  to  women's  political  views,  was  much  less  guided  by 
personal  motives,  nay,  indeed,  seemed  to  spring  from  what  some 
people  are  fond  of  calling  political  ''conviction."  While  she  was 
singing  her  Jacobite  songs  with  Bobert,  and  making  him  white  knots 
of  ribbon  to  pin  to  his  lace  ruffle,  her  heart  was  innocent  of  any 
emotion  but  that  of  a  sisterly  sympathy  with  one  who  was  united  with 
her  in  the  *'  Great  Cause ; "  while  the  brave  captain  was  fondly  taking 
the  colour  of  his  thoughts  from  her  smiles,  she  was  inspired  alone  by 
a  lofty  impersonal  enthusiasm  very  imposing  to  behold. 

Indeed,  when  one  is  obliged  to  review  her  subsequent  history,  one 
must  regret  that  such  exceptional  zeal,  such  purity  of  unmixed  political 
feeling  as  distinguished  this  sweet  lady,  should  have  been  doomed  to 
a  lapse  of  such  entire  inconsistency  as  her  conduct  afterwards  shows. 
But  of  this  the  reader  will  hear  later. 

The  education  of  Bobert  Gresham  de  la  Condillac  had  scarcely 
risen  to  the  moderate  standard  required  by  a  gentleman  of  that  period, 
but  he  had  a  grace  and  gallantry  of  bearing,  a  brave  and  honourable 
heart,  that  made  many  overlook  his  very  slender  scholastic  attainments. 
Among  the  family  annals,  from  which  the  particulars  of  this  litUe 
history  are  mainly  drawn,  only  one  letter  of  this  young  gentieman's 
-writing  is  to  be  found.  The  document  may  have  been  preserved 
more  as  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  spelling  than  anything  else.  Un- 
imaginable ways  of  rendering  both  French  and  English  words, — ^for 
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he  wroto  in  both  languages  with  eqnal  obBCority, — arc  herein  found. 
It  was  doubtless  his  mother  to  whom  he  owed  much  of  the  spirit  and 
grace  which  distinguished  him.  She  was  a  woman  of  imperious  temper, 
a  warm  heart,  and  most  vivacious  spirit.  She  had  been  a  beaaty 
in  her  youth,  and  had  married  the  scapegrace,  Baron  de  la  Condillie, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  friends  who,  naturally,  regarded  with  dis- 
favour the  suit  of  a  man  who,  beside  being  a  scapegrace,  was  i 
widower,  with  a  son  to  inherit  his  titles  and  estate. 

Mrs.  Ormathwaite  had  been  the  good  angel  to  her  beautiful  sister 
all  her  life.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  who  had  ever  lived  a 
whole  week  with  Madame  la  Baronne  without  quarrelling  with  her, 
and  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  Madame  de  la  Condillac  deferred  to  her 
sister's  judgment,  and  was  more  restrained  by  a  look  or  a  word  of 
disapproval  from  her  than  by  the  united  opposition  and  adjurations  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  '^  My  sister,  Ann,"  Madame  de  la  Condillic 
used  to  say,  *'  has  led  the  stupidest  humdrum  life,  shut  up  among  the 
mountains,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  but  she  has  the  manners 
of  a  princess  and  the  mind  of  an  angel !  " 

The  married  life  of  Madame  de  la  Condillac  had  not  been,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  happy  one.  The  Baron  had  embittered  her  days  by 
his  gamblings,  and  other  villanies ;  and  when,  at  his  death,  his  estate 
passed  to  his  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Madame  de  la  Condillac 
shook  o£f  from  her  feet  the  dust  of  the  gloomy  old  Chateau  de  Condillae, 
and  removed  to  Paris  with  her  son,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old. 
Here  she  gathered  about  her  a  choice  company  of  English,  Freneb, 
Irish,  and  Italians,  who  professed  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  King 
James  ;  and  her  little  drawing-room  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jean  was  one  of 
the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  Jacobites  in  Paris.  Hither  came 
Mr.  St.  John,  hiding  under  a  C3mical  gaiety  <*  the  smart  of  the  bill  of 
attainder  that  tingled  in  his  veins.*'  Here  were  collected,  the  nameless 
and  the  noteworthy,  men  of  the  loftiest  honour  and  scamps  of  all 
nations,  who  professed  devotion  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  They  sipped 
coffee,  and  whispered  state  secrets  behind  ladies*  fans ;  they  flirted, 
and  plotted,  and  quarrelled,  and  betrayed  the  secrets  on  one  Tuesday 
night  that  they  had  sworn  to  keep  the  Tuesday  before. 

At  nineteen  young  Robert  received  a  commission  in  the  Freneb 
army,  fought  with  distinction  under  General  Marsen,  and  soon 
obtained  his  captaincy.  He  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
Jacobite  cause,  and  received  heaven  knows  what  sort  of  promissory 
commission  in  the  prospective  army  of  the  Chevalier  then  living  at 
St.  Germains.  Prudence  was  not  numbered  among  the  qualities  of 
Captain  Robert ;  and  if  ever  there  was  an  enterprise  on  foot  in  wbicb 
the  odds  were  the  risk  of  your  neck,  and  nothing  to  win,  he  was  sore 
to  take  part  in  it.  He  was  not  very  clever,  and  certainly  had  a  fatal 
disposition  to  do  the  worst  for  himself  generally ;  but  there  are  times 
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^ben  Captain  Robert  assumes  tbo  place  of  an  bero  in  tbe  eyes  of  bis 
descendant,  wbo  bere  narrates  bis  modest  bistory.  As  be  pnlls  up 
bis  trooper's  boots,  claps  bis  cap  on  bis  bead,  and  springs  to  tbe  saddle 
to  ride  from  London  to  Dover,  carrying  despatcbes  wbicb  wonld 
bang  bim  a  bundred  times  if  found  upon  bim ;  wben  I  see  bim 
putting  bis  band  into  a  tbousand  foolisb  quarrels,  but  always  to  bring 
bis  broad  cbest  and  gallant  arm  between  tbe  weak  and  tbe  strong ; 
poor  Captain  Robert,  witb  bis  one  ill-spelt  letter,  bis  blundering 
generosity,  bis  fierce,  tender  beart,  seems  more  deserving  of  praise 
tban  many  a  wiser  man. 

In  tbe  year  1718  Robert  Gresbam  paid,  as  we  bave  seen,  a  visit  to 
Ormatbwaite,  and  passed  tbose  sunny  autumn  days  pleasantly  enougb, 
strolling  over  tbe  moors  witb  bis  gun,  or  narrating  bis  adventures  to 
tbe  two  ladies,  as  tbey  sat  over  tbeir  work,  or  sitting  by  Olivia  at 
her  spinet, — for  be  bad  a  fine  voice,  of  tbe  kind  called  baritone,  I 
believe, — singing  his  trench  i^tmgs  of  war  and  love,  and  tbe  Jacobite 
ditties  of  which  I  have  spsikon, 

IMiether  during  tho  two  following  years  be  again  visited  Orma- 
thwaite,  is  not  recordo^l.  It  i;^  probable  that  at  this  time  be  was  again 
engaged  in  the  Jacobite  plots  which  were  then  brewing  in  England, 
and  If  such  a  visit  were  macto  it  was  doubtless  a  secret  one. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Captain  Robert  that,  just  before  tbe  ill-starred 
nuging  of  the  Chovalior's  standard  in  1715,  be  was  wounded  in  a 
duel  in  which  he  had  foohshly  entangled  himself,  and  was  laid  up  in 
lodgings  in  LondD[i.  It  wa^  :it  this  time  that  Henry  Asbbumbam 
fell  in  with  G  res  ham,  and  renewed  tbe  acquaintance  formed  as  boys 
during  the  Erfst  viHit  i>f  3Iadame  de  la  Condillac  and  ber  son  to 
Ormathwoite*  Chanco  throw  them  together  in  a  London  Cofiee- 
houee,  on  the  occaiiiion  o£  that  same  quarrel  wbicb  resulted  in  tbe 
duel  in  which  Grcsham  was  wounded.  Mr.  Asbbumbam  recognised 
bid  old  friend,  and  behaved  witb  great  spirit  and  kindness  in  tbe 
iL0kir,  Gresbam  wii8  poor,  alone,  and  almost  friendless  in  London. 
Aabbumham^  though  a  staunch  Whig  himself,  was  fascinated  afresh 
by  the  odd  French- EngUsL man,  and  served  bim  as  a  true  friend. 
Indeed,  ho  seemed  never  weary  of  sitting  at  tbe  bedside  of  tbe  sick 
mim,  whose  gay  temper  wa^  French,  and  not  English,  and  bearing 
him  recount  his  adventuref;,  as  he  lay  puffing  bis  pipe,  and  shouting 
and  gestleulating  with  what  be  termed  bis  '*  sane "  arm.  Ash- 
burnlxam,  who,  though  youngor  tban  Gresbam,  was  of  a  somewhat 
sedate  and  dignified  bearings  gave  much  advice  to  bis  gay  companion, 
wLicli^  however,  was  little  heeded. 

"  Waste  not  thy  breath  upon  me,  it  is  pearls  to  tbe  swine,  mon 
EUDi/*  Ctiptain  liobc^rt  exclaimed  once,  after  Asbbumbam  bad  been 
indulging  in  some  of  his  usual  wise  observations  on  tbe  political 
(questions  of  the  day.     **Yuu  are  a  man  of  discretion;  you  bave 
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principles  to  yotur  politics  :  I  have  none.  Yonr  head  is  sound,  cool ; 
yon  examine,  yon  weigh, — ^I  never.  Yon  wonld  renounce  yonr  mis- 
tress  to-morrow  were  she  a  Jacobite !  *' 

Ashbnmham  stnffed  some  tobacco  into  his  pipe-bowl,  and  smiled, 
periiaps  a  little  uneasily. 

"And  you?"  said  he,  **if  you  had  the  misfortune  to  give  yoci 
heart  to  a  lady  of  my  opinions,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi !  there  would  rest  to  me  nothing  but  to  conjure  her  to 
renounce  them ;  and  if  in  vain, — ^weU, — ^to  shoot  m3rself  in  the  beti 
voUa  tout!" 

''A  happy  solution,"  said  Ashbumham.  "Ton  would  probably 
be  long  in  argument  before  proceeding  to  such  extremes,  however.'* 

Gresham  shook  his  head.  '*  It  would  be  in  vain.  I  have  not  tk 
patience  to  convert.  I  run  always  before  my  head.  I  know  ooi 
whether  it  be  angel  or  devil  that  leads,  but  I  go.  As  my  blood 
flows,  so  I  go.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  I  know  that  much  Im&i 
at  least.     Vive  le  roi  I  " 

''Hush!  be  quiet,  Gresham,  or  j'ou  will  bring  the  people  of  the 
house  here  to  see  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Maudits !  What  care  I  for  them  I  Listen,  my  friend,"  he  cried 
with  sudden  vehemence,  raising  himself  with  a  start  from  the  piDov. 
"  Did  I  not  hear  them  laughing  and  dancing  below  the  very  day  tboee 
poor  wretches  were  carried  to  Tyburn  on  the  tumbrils,  while  I  lay 
cursing  and  groaning  here." 

''  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Ashbumham,  '<  it  was  all  very  bad ;  bet 
lie  down,  C^sham,  and  be  reasonable,  it  is  no  use  raking  up  the  paif 

Gresham  sank  back  on  his  pillows,  and  puffed  away  in  silence. 

''  I  wish,"  said  Ashbumham,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  bid 
taken  a  turn  through  the  room,  "  I  wish,  Gresham,  you  were  vat- 
ried,  in  good  earnest,  and  had  a  wife  to  keep  you  safe  at  home,  vA 
mend  your  clothes,  and  make  you  respectable.  You  would  socm  give 
up  all  this.     Did  you  ever  think  of  this  ?  " 

Captain  Bobert  lay  still,  and  gazed  upward  to  the  ceiHng.  He 
shook  his  head,  the  colour  rose  to  his  sallow  face.  ''  I  have  hid  my 
fool's  dream,  like  any  other  man  who  has  reached  my  age,  I  suppose," 
said  he. 

Ashbumham  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  have  thrown  twty 
your  heart  on  some  Frenchwoman,"  said  he,  with  the  insular  scotn  d 
his  nation. 

"  Thrown  away !  "  cried  the  impetuous  Captain,  **you  say  thrown 
away  ?  She  is  of  my  own  blood — ^the  best,  the  dearest,  the  sweeteei! 
Good  saints !  I  could  have  kissed  her  sHpper,  and  blessed  her  for  a 
look  I " 

"  She  threw  your  heart  away,  then,  which  is  the  same  thing  ?* 
replied  his  friend. 

"No,"  said  Gresham,  shaking  his  head,"  I  never  told  her  howl 
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adored  lier — ^bnt  I  once  wrote  her  a  letter  to  say  *  Qood-bya/  when 

I  went  away,  and ** 

**  Well,"  said  Ashbnmham,  **  did  you  get  no  answer?  '* 
''  She  sent  me  a  spelling-book,"  said  Captain  Bobert,  with  a  groan, 
taming  his  face  to  the  pillow.  **  I  had  spelt  those  enrsed  words 
wrong.  She  knew  not  that  I  was  d)ang  for  a  word  of  hope,  of  con- 
solation, and  she  meant  no  harm.  She  put  a  white  rose  inside  the 
hook,  and  told  me  to  wear  the  one  and  use  the  other.  It  was  the 
only  keepsake  she  ever  gave  me." 

Ashbnmham  was  again  silent.  He  was  meditating  on  the  story  whidi 
the  few  words  of  his  friend  revealed ;  pondering  on  the  fidelity  wi& 
which  that  badge  of  love  and  the  Stnart  canse  had  been  worn  by  the 
brave  captain.  He  was  thinking  of  the  tenderness  and  loyalty  of  this 
simple  heart.  And  yet  the  woman  had  not  cared  for  him,  it  seemed. 
Women  never  discern  anything  in  a  man  below  the  surface,  nmged 
the  youthful  sage.  She  must  have  been  of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
or  she  would  not  have  given  him  the  white  rose  ;  and  yet  this  might 
have  been  read  as  a  sign  of  favour  more  than  a  political  badge,  and 
Bobert,  perhaps,  was  only  too  modest  to  interpret  it  aright.  Poor 
Gresham  !  it  was  one  of  his  mistakes ;  but  a  mistake  that  might  be 
retrieved.  Who  was  the  lady  ?  Ashbomham  wondered, — a  Jacobite 
of  his  blood,  he  had  said.  Ashbumham  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  through  ihe  room ;  some  startling  idea 
had  evidently  interrupted  his  cogitations  at  this  point.  Gretbsm's 
pale  face  had  resumed  its  wonted  expression  as  he  lay  watching  the 
fine  spiral  line  of  smoke  that  rose  above  his  head,  and  he  was  some- 
what startled  when,  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes  A^bun^am 
suddenly  came  to  stand  by  the  bedside ; — "  You  and  1, 6hreriiam,  have 
been  brought  together  by  strange  chances,"  said  he, — **  Ctod  grant  we 
may  never  cross  each  olher's  paths ! " 

He  paced  once  or  twice  through  the  room,  and  then  paused  onee 
more,  looking  down  on  Gresham  with  a  somewhat  solemn  visage. 
He  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  saying  something  of  a  serious 
nature,  but  the  Captain,  evidently  fearing  that  he  was  about  to  receive 
some  further  good  advice,  exclaimed  vrith  a  burst  of  laughter,  **'Sst%vo, 
mon  ami  1 1  see  thou  art  about  to  make  me  a  speech  on  my  follies. 
Ah,  thou  shalt  yet  be  in  Parliament,  and  thy  Whigs  shall  rejoice  over 
thee ;  but  I,  I  comprehend  not  speeches.  Allons,  done !  Bring 
hither  the  cards,  and  deal.    Thou  art  the  truest  of  friends,  the  beet 

of  Whigs,  and  I,  the  most  contented  of  poor  devils  f    Vive  le ah, 

I  will  not  forget  the  villaine  Hanoverienne  en  has.   "Vive  le  jeu  I  Vive 
Tamitie!" 

No  one,  after  hearing  the  foregoing  conversation,  will  be  sfo^prised 
to  learn  that  neither  good  advice  nor  experience  of  past  feihire  vnw 
€non§^  to  deter  Captain  Bobert  from  getting  again  •ntaa^ed  in 
Jacobite  plots,  and  that  when  he  rose  from  his  siek-bed  it  was  only 
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to  join  m  one  more  desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Govenuttent. 
His  freedom  from  complicity  in  the  rleing  of  the  year  before  gava 
him  immimit}'^  ixom  suspicion,  and  he  was  once  more  employed  m  a 
secret  commission  in  the  Jacobite  interest. 

The  Gyllenberg  plot^  which  had  for  its  object  nothing  less  than  th© 
interference  of  Sweden  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  ^aB  in  the  autnmii 
of  1710  ripening  slowly  day  by  day.  Charles  XII.  had  entered 
warmly  into  the  scheme,  aud  the  Jacobites  triumphed  in  having 
released  their  cause  from  the  odium  of  a  Catholic  and  French  alliance^ 
and  In  having  enlisted  in  their  favour  the  Bopport  of  a  Protestaiit 
power,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  most  brilhant  and  warlilie  prince  of 
his  time- 

The  Jacobite  schemers  were  alert  and  bnsy  ;  the  very  day  was  fixed 
for  the  descent  of  a  Swedish  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Scotland ^  w^hen 
suddenly,  in  tho  beginning  of  October,  the  bubble  bur&t,  the  secret 
correspondence  between  Gyllenberg  and  Gortz  was  discovered,  and 
the  whole  plot  laid  bare. 

Among  those  most  seriously  implicated  was  Captain  Robert  Gresham.. 
One  pleasant  October  ovenijig,  but  two  days  after  the  Government 
hod  made  that  fortunate  seizure  of  papers,  but  before  the  fact  of  tho 
discovery  had  been  made  known.  Captain  Robert  was  trotting  briskly 
over  the  downs  between  London  and  Dover.  He  had  cleared  a 
low  hedge  and  was  riding  gaily  along,  when  ho  perceived  that  two 
horsemen  were  close  behind  him*  Robert  wheeled  roand  quk'kly 
and  faced  them  with  a  momentary  thought  of  highwaymen.  Captain 
Gresham  was  considerably  out  at  elbows  at  the  time,  and  had  Little 
of  value  about  him  unless  you  reckon  a  pair  of  long  silver- mounted 
Spanish  pistols  and  a  pocket-book  containing  certain  letters  tightly 
buttoned  under  kis  threadbare  coat.  The  gentlemen  were  not  high- 
waymen however,  but  otEcers  of  his  Majesty's  twenty-third  regiment 
of  cavalry,  then  stationed  at  Deal*  One  of  them  rode  alonpide  of 
Robert  and  bade  him  stand  in  the  King's  name.  This  was  a  crisii  to 
bring  out  the  discretion  that  lay  dormant  in  Captain  Robert's  natmv, 
indeed,  was  only  to  be  struck  out  in  times  of  danger, — in  flashes*  as 
It  were^  at  a  white  heat.  He  had  one  moment  to  decide  wheUier  to 
yield  his  sword  ^  band  over  his  precious  packet^  and  return  with  those 

gentlemen  and  i4ike  his  chance  in  an  examination  in  London,  or 

^<  There's  for  your  King !''  shouted  Captain  Robert,  and  the  piece  of 
the  foremost  officer  was  struck  high  in  the  air,  descending  like  a  9[K«iii 
rocket  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  the  contents^  of  the  Cup- 
tain's  pistol  was  lodged  in  the  head  of  his  assailunt'ss  bor^e,  which 
felli  rolling  his  rider  on  the  s^ and.  A  fortunate  eftar  i^hone  tar  thm 
Captain  at  the  moment,  the  pistol  of  his  other  AiitHgoniwt  missed  Cr*, 
and  that  gentleman  received  a  weU- aimed  blow  fiom  the  butt  imd  of 
Gresham 's  good  Spanish  piece  thnt  felled  him  to  tlio  groutld«  stunn^Kl 
and  powerless.     Aiter  this  the  Captain  let  no  gmuH  grow  nnd^  hts 
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feet  yoa  may  be  sure.  For  reasons  best  known  to  himself  he  tamed 
his  horse's  head  northward,  and  that  was  the  last  heard  of  Captain 
Robert  for  some  time. 

And  now,  kind  and  patient  reader,  we  will,  with  your  leave,  transfer 
ourselves  to  Ormathwaite,  and  visit  it  towards  evening  of  the  last 
day  of  October,  1716,  some  three  weeks  after  we  took  leave  of 
Captain  Bobert  on  the  downs.  The  rain  had  fallen  daring  the  morn- 
ing ;  bat  now,  towards  sonset,  the  clouds  were  lifting  and  rolling  over 
the  great  head  of  Scawfell  Pike,  and  rifts  of  yellow  light  gleamed  to 
the  westward.  A  soft  and  gusty  autumn  wind  swept  over  the  moors, 
purple  with  heather,  and  touched  here  and  there  with  clumps  of 
golden  gorse.  Never  did  night  approach  more  gently,  or  sink  over  a 
more  peaceful  scene.  The  wild  vdley  of  Wastdale  was  already  almost 
in  shadow,  and  in  its  bosom  lay  the  lake,  dark  and  unruffled.  The 
front  of  its  mountain  wall  rose  on  one  side,  with  higher  peaks  beyond 
Langdale  Pikes,  and,  like  distant  beacons,  catching  the  last  signal  of 
sunset.  On  the  other  side  sloped  the  valley,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  stone  farm-house,  half  hidden  in  sheltering  trees,  and  looking 
almost  like  the  grey  boulders  that  cropped  out  among  the  woods  and 
heather. 

High  on  the  mountain-side,  commanding  the  wild  valley,  guarded 
by  its  mountain  wall,  built  of  mountain  stone,  till  its  long  line  looked 
as  if  but  a  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  stood  Ormathwaite.  The  ruddy 
light  of  peat  fire  shone  through  the  windows  of  the  great  dining-hall. 
Maids  were  passing  in  and  out,  through  an  outer  kitchen,  bearing 
dishes  and  tankards.  The  household  were  busy  in  preparations  for 
the  Hallowe'en  supper  that  every  year,  from  time  immemorial,  had 
been  given  by  the  master  of  Ormathwaite  to  his  tenants  and  neigh- 
bours. These  Hallowe'en  festivals  were  always  somewhat  important 
affairs,  for,  beside  the  tenantry  and  country  folk,  there  usually 
gathered  at  these  times  some  of  the  wealthier  neighbours  and  rela- 
tions of  the  family, — Cousins,  nephews  and  nieces,  Scropes  and 
Ormathwaites,  from  Kendal  and  Bassenthwaite,  who  came  in  caval- 
cades attended  by  their  grooms  and  servants.  Mrs.  Ormathwaite 
and  her  granddaughter,  who  had  for  some  unexplained  reason  kept 
much  at  home  for  several  weeks  that  autumn,  had  shown  a  desire  to 
omit  the  usual  Hallowe'en  festivities,  but  peremptory  orders  had 
come  from  London  that  the  supper  should  be  holden  with  all  its  usual 
cheer.  ''More  especially,"  Mr.  Ormathwaite  said,  ''as  to  omit  any 
circumstance  of  rejoicing  would  argue  an  indifference  to  the  late  great 
blessing  vouchsafed  the  country  in  the  suppression  of  seditious 
risings,  which  were  a  feeling  very  far  from  my  heart."  So  the  usual 
preparations  had  been  made.  For  days  past  there  had  been  nothing 
but  baking  and  stewing,  boiling  and  roasting,  going  on  in  the  great 
kitchen ;  and  the  larder  shelves  were  crowded  with  stores  of  huge 
meat-pies,  great  cakes,  bowls  of  sweet  butter,  and  jai*s  of  potted 
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meats,  to  say  nothing  of  a  row  of  chicks  and  moor-fovrl  flnt  hong  in 
melancholy  couples,  head  downwards,  from  the  larder-hooks.  And 
on  the  night  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  guests,  as  they  neared  the 
wide  doors  of  the  kitchen,  were  greeted  hy  the  fragnmt  fumes  of  hot 
cider  and  spiced  ale. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sunset  were  struggling  with  the  lig^t  of  the 
glowing  and  crackling  fire  of  peat  and  logs  that  humt  on  ^  gigsntie 
hearth  of  the  great  hall.  This  hall  was  certainly  the  finest  portioB 
of  C^mathwaite.  It  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  western  wing 
of  the  huflding,  and,  though  somewhat  low,  was  of  noble  ^oportioas. 
The  floor  was  of  stone.  On  one  side  was  a  row  of  deeply-muHioiied 
windows.  The  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  ndsed  above  the  lower  by 
two  steps,  and  was  further  divided  by  the  roof  being  supported  abofe 
the  steps  by  a  heavy  stone  archway.  In  ancient  and  mxate  primtiTC 
times  it  had  been  the  custom  at  Ormathwaite  for  the  family  to  dioe 
in  the  upper  hall,  while  at  the  lower  a  table  was  set  for  the  servanlB 
and  any  poor  wayfarers  who  asked  hospitaHfy.  A  table  stood  afavidj 
spread  in  this  lower  hall.  The  long  line  of  dishes  and  bri^  tankirdfE 
gleamed  in  the  dying  sunlight,  and  from  the  daiic  oak  nflen  fke 
apples  were  already  hung  for  the  sports  of  the  evening.  The  serrsufe 
passed  to  and  fro,  chattering  merrily  among  themselves,  and  reedving 
occasionally  orders  from  ^e  young  mistress,  who  stood  ai  a  table 
near  one  of  the  windows  of  the  upper  hall.  The  soft  «?eiiiiig  IS^ 
lay  mellow  and  dim  on  her  cheek  and  busy  hands ;  but  the  long  stiff 
folds  of  her  green  Inrocaded  dress  and  her  fair  arms,  from  which  flie 
delicate  lace  of  her  sleeves  was  |nnned  back,  glowed  is  the  slreimft- 
ening  firelight.  It  was  much  as  she  stands  in  her  portrait  that  still 
hangs  at  Ormathwaite, — a  somewhat  stately  figure,  with  dark  eyes 
looking  down  upon  you  with  a  Hght  sprung,  periiaps,  from  the  suw 
blood  that  warmed  the  veins  of  her  intrepid  great-aunt  the  baronne,— 
a  proud,  sweet  face,  and  graced,  spite  of  stiff  bodice  or  powdered  hair, 
with  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  a  mountain  maid.  8he  was  banty 
cutting  sweetened  bread  and  filling  dishes,  that  the  maids  carried  vmj 
as  they  were  ready  to  the  lower  table. 

''Thy  baking  is  somewhat  heavy,  AHce,'*  said  the  young  lady  Id 
one  of  the  maids  who  stood  near  her. 

''  It*s  nobbat  as  heavy  as  my  heart  was  when  I  baked,**  replied  fte 
girl.  "  Ton  canna  mak'  ca-ak  nor  bre-ad  li^t  and  good  withoot  m 
e-asy  mind.'* 

The  young  lady  sighed.     "  These  are  sad  days  I  **  she  said. 

«  My  heart  gaes  against  all  this  merrymaddng,'*  bkA  Ahee.  "  I^ 
Hallowe'en  was  like  na*a  Hallowe'en  iver  I  sa'a  before,  and  tte  » 
maist  as  waeiul.'^ 

''  niose  girls  seem  merry  enough,  I'm  sure,  AKoe.  Haar  heir  thsf 
are  laughiDg ! " 

"  Oh,  those  giiis  would  laugh,  an*  have  tbetr  eraek,— tii*  \ 
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headed  fools ! — ^if  ih*  house  was  boming  about  their  ears.  Look  at 
Betty  Thwaite  giggling  there,  and  poor  Jim  Gregg  sae  lately  laid  in 
a  felon's  grave.  It's  all  the  same  to  them  whether  it's  Whig  or  true 
loyal  man  they  have  for  a  sweetheart.  £h  1  there  th^  are,"  she 
e<Hitiniied,  pointing  with  her  knife  towards  the  lower  hall,  **  hanging 
their  apj^s  and  getting  ready  their  tapers  for  lating,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  since  last  October." 

The  yonng  lady  sighed  again.  She  seemed  only  half  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  her  con^tanion,  who  continued  in  a  low  but  excited 
tone: — 

**  They're  not  a'  such  fickle  wavering  bodies,  thoagh.  There's  that 
poor  sold,  Abigail  Trench  ;  my  heart  furly  aches  for  her.  She  goes 
moping  about  caring  for  naught,  and  last  year  she  was  as  gay  and 
happy  a  young  wife  as  you  could  find  in  th'  country-side  ;  and  now 
there  she  is  with  her  bairn  alone  in  the  world,  her  husband  hanged, 
and  her  father  in  th'  plantations.  I  thought  my  Lord  Aseham 
would  think  he'd  got  his  Devil's  pay  for  his  treachery  when  he  saw 
her  wild,  woeful  face  yesterday ;  for  Abigail  and  I  were  standing  by 
the  well  as  he  and  yonng  Mr.  Ashbumham  rode  by." 

**  Mr.  Ashbumham  !  "  said  Olivia,  quickly.  '*  Mr.  Ashbumham  is 
in  London,  Alice." 

*'  Nay,  nay, — it  were  him,  and  no  other.  I  thought  it  strange 
mysel'  that  he  sud  ha'  been  in  th'  north,  and  not  have  been  here. 
He's  mostly  keen  enough  to  show  his  face  at  Ormathwaite  when  he 
gets  up  from  London,"  said  Alice,  with  a  shrewd  glance  at  her 
mistress. 

''  Mr.  Ashbumham  has  often  business  with  my  grandmother,"  said 
Olivia,  with  some  dignity. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Alice,  half  to  herself,— '<  bees  do  their  business 
where  there's  honey  too."  Then  she  continued  quickly,  as  if  desiring 
to  say  her  say  while  she  had  the  opportunity : — **  He's  a  brave,  well- 
spoken  gentleman,  and  one  that  will  always  get  folk  to  gae  his  gait 
for  all  his  quiet  ways ;  but  his  back  wad  break  afore  it  wad  bend, 
and  he's  a  Whig  every  inch  of  him ;  and  I  wad  na'  trust  a  Whig, 
mistress, — ^I  wad  na'  trust  a  Whig  no  further  nor  I  could  see 
him." 

''Hush,  Alice,"  said  Olivia;  ''it  matters  not  what  Mr.  Ashbum- 
ham's  politics  are  to  thee  or — or — ^to  any  of  us." 

"You  have  enough  troubles  of  your  own  mistress,"  said  Alice. 
"  Deary  me,  it  makes  my  heart  melt  in  my  body  wi'  fears,  when  I 
think  of  to-night !  All  this  coming  and  going ;  the  strange  folk  all 
through  the  house ;  and  the  lady's  maid  from  London,  wi'  her  high 
heels,  dipping  and  mincing  her  words,  and  prying  into  all  the  closets. 
I  had  liked  to  raise  my  hand  on  her  to-day,  when  I  found  her  going 
along  the  passage  to  the  east  wing,  and  telling  me  she'd  lost  her 
wigri" 
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**  Bo  not  let  the  oUiers  hear  thee,  Alice.  Did  she  socm  to  sosp^t 
aaght?" 

**  I  reckon  not ;  and  I  scared  her  so  she  will  not  venture  there 
again  !  I  told  her  she'd  better  come  down,  nnlesR  she'd  a  mmd  to 
meet  the  ghost  that  walks  the  east  vnng  pai;sage  ;  that  I  wottldn^t  he 
there  after  dusk  for  a'  the  gold  of  London/*   And  Alice  smiled  jorrimlv* 

"  Thou  hast  a  hold  tongue^  Akici"  said  Olivia;  **  thou  wouldst  not 
shrink,  I  think ^  whatever  happened." 

'*  Ye  mun  say  I*ve  bold  tongue,  mistress  ;  and  when  I  mun  t^U  a 
lie,  I'd  as  lief  tell  it  boldly  as  tenderly  ;  but  1  can  tell  you,  mbtreas, 
it's  maist  show,  for  often  when  I'm  bragging  it  afore  them  here,  my 
heart  feels  like  a  dish  o'  your  jellies,  all  shaking  and  quakicg*  I 
shall  na'  have  a  minute's  peace  o'  mind  till  all  this  snppering  is  over, 
and  the  strange  folk  gone." 

*'  Hast  thou  heard  anything  fresh  to  cause  us  fear?"  said  Olivia 
eagerly,  reading  a  meaning  in  the  woman's  manner  she  could  scarcely 
gather  from  her  words. 

Alice  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  said  in  a  low  voicef  "  I'd  f^uu  save 
you  the  trouble  and  the  rack  of  care  it  will  give  you,  hut  it's  better 
m'  happen  that  yon  knowed  to-night," 

**  Speak  out !  apeak  out,  Alice  !  " 

''  Michael  told  me  when  he  came  back  from  Kendal  how  last  night 
he  saw  three  mllltlanic^n  ridlog  along  with  an  officer  that  they  seemed 
to  be  attending.  They  stopped  at  th'  inn  jnst  outside  o*  Btrammoii 
Gate  J  where  Michael  was  watering  his  horse.  The  men  w^ere  very 
busy  talking.  Hearing  th'  word  *  Ormathwaite/  Michael  pricked  his 
ears,  and  drew  nearer.  JuBt  then  a  fine  young  gentleman  on  horse - 
Lack  comes  up  and  joins  them  with  *a  good  evenings  my  men,*  an<l 
falls  into  talk  with  them,  seeming  to  give  them  some  orders,  for  they 
soon  rode  off  together,  he  leading  the  way.** 

'*Did  Michael  say  who  the  officer  was?'*  said  Olivia,  whose  face 
bad  grown  pale  during  the  recital. 

''You  mind  the  soft- spoken  Southern  man  that  was  ^peering  about 
here  last  year  along  wi'  the  militiamen  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Alice,  the  spy  from  Londi>n  I  " 

Alice  nodded  her  head.  *'  Yes,  from  what  Michael  E^iid,  'twia 
surely  he/* 

Olivia  dropped  the  knife  she  was  holding.  **  We  are  nndooe  I  '*  iih& 
said  in  a  smothered  voice.  '*  Oh,  my  poor  cousin  I "  After  &  moment 
the  asked,  "  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  joined  them?" 

**  Ay,  that  I  canna  sny,     Michael  know'd  him,  or  know'd  «n] 
about  him,  but  he  wouldn't  name  him,  though  I  fleyt  him 
He  said  it  were  a  giio^-ous  accusation  to  bricf^  against  any 
he  vvciuld  na'  name  a  name  till  he  knew  more.     Michael's  mi  RUgfcCy 
funciful  and  retigioiis,  I've  no  py^lience  wt^  Im  whimtfties  iOHUsilliMvl" 

OliWa  f^tood  for  a  moment  considering  what  ibo  hid  jofi  bfeuil* 
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''Alice,"  she  said,  ''we  must  send  these  tidings  to  the  East  Chamber 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  can  scarcely  steal  away  to-night  without  being 
missed.     Thou  wilt  carry  up  the  food  to-night  ?  ** 

Alice  nodded  her  head.  "  I'se  warrant  you  the  poor  gentleman 
shall  not  go  without  his  supper  on  Hallowe'en.  1*11  carry  it  up  in 
my  apron,  and  cover  it  wi'  a  bundle  of  dried  herbs,  just  as  if  I  were 
going  to  hang  them  i'  one  of  th*  garrets.*' 

"  Tell  him,  then,  what  thou  hast  told  me,  and  say  that  I  will  see 
Michael  this  evening,  and  hear  if  there  be  any  fresh  danger  on  foot ; 
and  that  I  will  find  means  of  sending  word  to  him  to-night,  when  the 
house  is  quiet,  or  sooner  if  it  be  needful.  Tell  him  the  house  is  all 
astir ;  and  bid  him,  of  all  things,  to  lie  quiet,  and  show  no  light  in 
the  windows."  Olivia  had  scarcely  said  these  words  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  lady  entered,  powdered  and  arrayed  in  full 
evening  costume,  followed  by  a  young  gentleman  almost  as  magnifi- 
cent as  herself.  This  was  Miss  Eatherine  Ormathwaite,  who  had 
just  returned  from  London,  and  her  cousin,  John  Scrope. 

"Here  she  is  !"  cried  the  young  lady,  running  towards  Olivia, 
"  here  she  is !  she  has  donned  an  apron,  the  pretty  housewife  that 
she  is  !  Listen  to  me,  Cinderella ;  whip  off  your  apron,  ma  chere. 
and  make  hast^  to  the  drawing-room  and  receive  some  fresh  guests !  ** 

"You  had  best  keep  there  yourself,  dear  cousin,"  said  Olivia, 
"  your  dress  is  mightily  out  of  place  in  my  kitchen." 

"  *Ti8  pretty,  n'est-ce  pas?"  said  the  young  lady,  spreading  the 
shining  folds  of  her  dress  and  sweeping  round  with  the  flowing  curve 
of  a  figure  in  a  minuet.  "  Li  London  it  was  pronounced  irresistible, 
and  though  I  only  wore  it  once,  'tis  faded,  I  fear,  already.  What 
was  that  yon  were  saying,  sir  ? "  continued  she,  looking  over  her 
shoulder  upon  the  long  train,  and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Scrope. 

"  I  say  nothing  in  the  universe  can  be  fresher,  completer,  or 
sweeter,"  replied  he,  looking  at  the  young  lady  with  glowing 
eyes. 

"  Pshaw  I  that  is  because  you  know  nothing  about  it,  Cousin  Jock, 
you  have  never  been  to  London.  Heigho  !  I  wish  you  could  see 
my  white  silk  taffeta,  Olivia,,  with  the  purple  fringes  to  match  the 
amethysts  my  aunt  gave  me  on  my  birthday.  Oh,  His  a  sweet 
thing  ! "  said  the  gay  young  lady,  continuing  to  sail  round  and  round 
her  tall  cousin,  making  a  profound  curtsey  to  the  somewhat  be- 
wildered young  man  with  each  saucy  speech.  "  His  Excellency 
General  von  Schmeichelmiitze  made  me  a  mighty  pretty  compliment 
the  night  I  wore  it  at  Lady  Betty  Bellamy's.  Mr.  Hamilton  prayed 
me  to  join  them  at  cards,  '  unless,'  saith  he,  '  you  fear  the  general, 
madame,  who  is  a  Caesar  in  piquet  as  he  is  in  the  field.'  His  Excel- 
lency makes  me  a  bow,  and  says,  '  Such  charms  are  more  powerful 
than  the  arms  of  Bome.  I  come,  I  see  I  am  vanquished ! '  Only 
he  said  it  in  Latin,  and  my  father  whispered  me  the  meaning,  and  I 
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mftde  a  curtsey > — so.    Do  yon  understand  Latin,  Cousin  Jock  ?    T)g 
a  mighty  useful  tongue>  they  say." 

''  I  can  conjugate  one  verb,  which  will  make  as  pretty  a  compliment 
as  the  baron^s,  and  perhaps  be  more  true,*'  said  Mr.  Scrope.  *' Amo, 
Am *' 

''  Qh,  'tis  a  motto  from  a  school-book  !  For  shame,  sir,  to  mock 
me  I ''  she  cried,  tossing  up  her  head. 

"  My  dear  Kate,  you  are  too  hasty ;  let  me  explain, " 

*'  My  dear  Jock,  you  are  too  slow ;  I  will  do  no  such  thing.  Come, 
OHvia,  let  us  go,  or  you  will  be  too  late  for  your  new  guests.  Indeed, 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  them  myself." 

'<  Who  are  they,  dear  Eate  ?  "  said  Olivia.    '<  What  do  yon  mean  ?** 

''  Lydia  and  I  were  standing  in  the  gallery  window,  and  saw  thrae 
gentlemen  riding  at  the  farther  side  of  the  lake.  We  could  see  them 
plainly.  They  will  be  here  anon,  for  they  had  but  to  lide  round  the 
head  of  the  water.  Would  you  like  to  know  who  they  are  ?  Kay, 
you  shall  guess."  She  stole  behind  Olivia  and  clapped  her  hsndf 
suddenly  over  her  eyos,  singing,  '*  Here's  a  thing,  and  a  very  fine 
thing,  and  what  will  you  do  with  this  fine  thing  ?  Number  one,  my 
Lozd  Ascham." 

«  He  honours  this  poor  house  too  much,"  said  Olivia,  still  blindfolded. 

''  Next  comes,"  c<mtinaed  KatiMrine,  '<  booted  and  spurred,  Cdonel 
Hampden." 

"  My  uncle  I "  cried  Olivia,  "  he  is  very  welccnne." 

**  The  third,  lagging  behind,  8ti£f  and  straight  in  the  saddle,  and 
looking  more  whiggish  than  ever,  'ifi.  Ashbumham.  What  comes  he 
to  Westmoreland  for  when  all  his  kin  suppose  him  in  London,  di  ?" 

''Oh,  cease  this  folly,  dear  Eate,  you  hurt  me!"  said  Olivia, 
pulling  down  her  cousin's  hands. 

''  Oh,  la  farouche  ! "  cried  the  young  lady,  bursting  into  a  peal  d 
laughter.  ''  And  you  are  pale  instead  of  red,  my  dear.  Come  nov. 
Cousin  Jock,  let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room.  Oh,  ciel  I  I  would  not  live 
in  the  country  and  wear  an  apron  and  be  so  cross  for  all  the  world." 

Olivia  raised  her  head  as  the  door  closed,  and  her  countenaaee 
wore  anj^thing  but  a  tran^piil  or  h^py  look.  '*  Bring  hither  the  pifli 
and  set  them  there,"  said  she  to  one  of  the  maids,  '<  and,  Betty,  see  to 
the  jugs  for  ^e  ale  ;  and  if  any  of  my  lord's  people  come  with  liiB 
they  are  to  be  served  with  the  rest." 

Alice  had  been  looking  through  one  of  the  long  windows  n^ 
Kate  Ormathwaiie  and  Mr.  Scrope  were  talking  with  her  yooig 
mistress.  Now  she  turned  and  said,  "The  genUemen  have  oone* 
My  lord  has  gone  up  to  the  hall-door  and  alighted,  and  the  groom  if 
bringing  his  horse  to  the  stables ;  but  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Asbtoa- 
ham  are  walking  up  together  this  way.  They  canna,  for  sure,  mess 
to  enter  by  the  kitchen  place  I " 

8he  had  scarcely  i^ken  when  the  two  gentlemen  appeared  in  tW 
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doorway  of  the  lower  hall.  Olivda  laid  down  the  knife  ^e  held  and 
her  arms  dropped  to  her  side ;  bat  she  stood  ereet  and  still  in  her 
apron  and  tnmed-up  sleeves,  awaiting  their  approach.  Colonel 
Hampden  advanced  first  to  meet  his  niece. 

*^  My  dear  Olivia,"  he  cried,  saluting  her  gallantly,  ''  I  did  not  look 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here.  Upon  my  word,  your  house- 
wife*8  gear  is  hugely  becoming  I  I  heard  there  was  feasting  going 
on,  and  came  in  to  beg  a  draught  of  eider  after  our  long  ride.  Mr. 
Aahbnmham,  whom  we  fell  in  with  on  the  road,  is  here  also  yon  see, 
and  I  promised  him  a  welcome.'* 

«  Those  who  are  witJi  yon,  uncle,  are  always  welcome,"  said  Olivia. 

Mr.  Aflhbumham  bowed  so  low  that  his  hat  brushed  the  stone  floor, 
and  ihe  yonng  lady  responded  by  a  curtsey  as  profound  and  ceremo- 
niooB ;  bat  aa  they  both  looked  up,  it  was  observable  that  while  the 
young  man  had  become  somewhat  pale,  Miss  Ormathwaite's  pallor 
bad  given  place  to  an  extraordinarily  becoming  blush. 

*^  I  am  glad  I  have  fetched  Aahbumham  with  me,"  said  the  Colonel, 
laaghiag;  '*  he  will  be  quite  at  home  here.  He  is  a  London  beau, 
aad  ham  learned  Heaven  knows  what  new  graces,  minuets,  and  follies 
during  his  stay  in  town." 

'<  I  protest, "  said  Mr.  Ashbomham  hastily. 

«  The  London  beauties  have  smiled  on  him,  says  Mistress  Bamour,*' 
continued  the  Colonel  without  heeding  the  interruption ;  '^  indeed,  I 
bear  they  have  a  new  style  of  queue  in  the  barbers*  windows,  called '  the 
Ashbumham  queue.*  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  And  yet  he  has  torn  himself  away, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  and  come  to  Westmoreland,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  own  friends.     Make  him  confess  his  mission,  Olivia." 

"  I  trust  it  is  no  evil  tidings  that  have  brought  Mr.  Ashbumham 
to  the  north,"  said  Olivia. 

*^  Not  at  all,'*  said  Colonel  Hampden,  **  not  at  all.  His  own 
mother  did  not  look  for  him.  It  is  some  weighty  business,  be  sure 
of  that.  He  was  mighty  gravo  and  moody  as  we  rode  along.  You 
viFOuld  have  supposed  my  lord  and  I  were  the  young  bucks  and  he 
the  grey-haired  sobersides.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Upon  my  honour,  Ash- 
bumham, I  thought  you'd  got  a  fit  of  the  toothache,  I  swear  I  did  !  ** 

The  Colonel  took  the  flagon  that  Olivia  hod  just  filled  with  the 
smoking  ale.  *'I  drink  to  the  Koee  of  Ormathwaite  I '*  he  said 
gallantly.  *' Come,  Ashbumham,  have  you  no  compliment?  What 
was  your  last  couplet  for  your  fair  friends  in  town  ?" 

'<  I  do  not  get  such  couplets  by  heart,'*  said  Mr.  Ashbumham.  *'  I 
know  not  how  to  pledge  Miss  Ormathwaite^  unless  it  be  my  service, 
but  in  that  I  pledge  all.'*  And  he  bowed  low,  and  raised  the  glass 
to  his  lips. 

Olivia  blushed  and  tamed  to  leave  the  room. 

'*  Ah,  I  see  you  must  wait  till  he  gets  to  the  drawing-room  to  hear 
his  pretty  speeches,"  said  the  Colonel,  laaghing.     **  I  assure  you  he 
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makes  toasts  quite  a  la  mode  sometimes.  How  has  a  conntry  gentle- 
man mastered  so  much  style  so  fast,  eh,  Liwy  ?" 

<<  Mr.  Ashbomham  is  a  courtier  now,  I  believe/'  replied  the  yonng 
lady,  casting  a  momentary  glance  npon  that  gentleman  as  she  swept 
past  him  through  the  doorway.  There  was  something  of  bitterness 
pointing  both  words  and  look. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Ormathwaite 
joined  a  group  of  the  guests  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  and 
scarce  vouchsafed  the  unlucky  Mr.  Ashbumham  a  glance.  The 
Colonel  took  his  seat  at  the  elbow  of  old  Mrs.  Ormathwaite's  chair 
and  spake  in  softened  tones,  subdued,  as  who  was  not,  by  that  gentle 
and  loving  presence.  The  rest  of  the  company  drank  coffee  and 
played  cards,  or  listened  to  the  harpsichord.  The  young  hostess 
moved  about  the  room  with  a  face  perhaps  too  pale  and  cold  to  be 
inspiring  to  her  guests,  for  without  doubt  there  was  a  shadow  over 
the  whole  party.  Katherine  Ormathwaite,  who  had  grown  tired  of 
Lord  Ascham's  stories,  beckoned  Mr.  Ashbumham  to  her  side, 
as  he  stood  silent  and  moody  by  the  fireplace,  and  then  whispered 
and  rattled  away  a  whole  ocean  of  town  gossip.  Mr.  Ashbumham 
bent  his  head  to  listen  with  a  very  good  grace,  but  the  gloom  of  his 
visage  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
more  serious  and  troublesome  thoughts  than  could  possibly  have 
been  suggested  by  the  gay  and  vivacious  Kate. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  clicking  of  the  cards  on  the  table  and  the 
jingling  of  the  spinet  almost  took  the  place  of  conversation.  At  last 
Colonel  Hampden,  throwing  down  his  cards  and  pushing  the  winnings 
to  Mrs.  Scrope,  said,  ''  I  am  beaten,  my  dear  madam,  and  I  most 
defer  my  revenge,  for  here  is  Mrs.  Ormathwaite,  and  I  know  she  is 
anxious  that  her  guests  in  the  hall  below  should  not  be  neglected." 

"  I  have  been  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  close  of  your  game, 
my  dear  Colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Ormathwaite;  then  turning  to  Lord 
Ascham,  "  my  lord,  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ?" 

'*  I  protest  I  am  thankful  for  the  change,**  whispered  Katherine  to 
her  cousin,  John  Scrope,  as  the  company  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
«  For  goodness-sake,  Cousin  Jock,  take  me  away  from  this  man.  I 
have  talked  for  the  last  hour  just  to  keep  from  yawning.*' 

"  I  thought  you  seemed  quite  wide  awake,"  replied  Mr.  Scrope  with 
some  dignity. 

**  For  shame,  sir,  to  speak  so !  I  suppose  if  I  had  said  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham was  witty  and  charming  you'd  have  flown  into  a  passion ; 
and  when  I  tell  you  the  truth  that  he  is  dull  and  tiresome,  and  thst 
I  talked  to  keep  myself  awake,  you  make  a  long  face  and  begin  to 
scold.     'Tis  not  possible  to  please  you ! " 

^*  But,  dear  Kate,  listen  to  reason  for  one  moment." 

As,  however,  listening  to  reason  is  never  very  pleasant,  we  will 
leave  our  pair,  and  follow  the  others  to  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MRS.    BABTON*S   LITTLE   BILL* 

There  Are  difTeront  ways  of  being  penniless,  as  we  have  said.  The 
man  who  does  his  work  from  day  to  day  may  have  nothing,  and  yet 
be  easy  enough;  and  the  man  who  has  wealth  or  expectations 
behind  him  may  treat  a  momentary  impecnniosity  as  a  good  joke. 
And  most  people,  too,  find  it  easy  enough  to  be  largely  in  debt.  A 
big  balance  against  him  in  some  big  tradesman's  books  seldom,  unless 
he  comes  to  the  point  of  desperation,  is  very  deeply  afflictive  to  a 
young  man ;  but  your  little,  greasy,  weekly  bill, — ^handed  in  by  your 
poor,  greasy,  termagant  landlady,  with  hungry,  or  wistful,  or  furious 
eyes, — and  not  a  penny  in  your  pocket  to  pay  it, — this  is,  indeed, 
to  look  poverty  in  the  face. 

And  this  is  what  happened  to  Ben  Benton  the  day  he  took  leave  of 
Millicent.  If  it  had  been  a  snake  in  his  path  he  could  not  have 
looked  at  the  poor  little  crumpled  envelope  on  his  table  with  greater 
horror.  He  had  been  nearly  penniless,  it  is  true,  for  the  six  months 
which  he  had  spent  in  Guildford  Street,  as  has  been  related,  but  he 
had  never  been  troubled  about  his  weekly  bill ;  and  he  had  nothing,  nor 
any  prospect  of  anything,  for  three  months.  And  he  could  not  dig, 
and  to  beg  was  ashamed.  All  the  horrors  of  his  position  flashed 
upon  him  as  he  stood  and  gazed  at  it.  His  occupation  was  gone, — 
his  enchantress  was  leaving  him, — everything  was  over  and  ended. 
And  he  had  no  money,  and  nothitig  to  do  now  that  the  delirium 
was  over.  With  his  pulses  all  tingling  from  the  last  meeting,  and  the 
strange  intoxication  of  mingled  content  and  despair  in  his  brain,  to 
plunge  into  this  cold  sea  of  reality  was  something  terrible.  He 
caught  his  breath  and  shivered  like  a  man  near  drowning.  Then  he 
sat  down  and  took  4)ut  his  purse,  and  counted  over  the  money  in  it. 

VOL.  nr.  T  T 
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There  were  a  few  shillings  left,  and  one  sovereign, — the  last  of  its 
race;  and  that  was  all  he  should  have  for  three  months, — ^he, 
Benedict  Kenton,  the  representative  of  an  old  wealthy  house,— he 
who  imagined  himself  Millicent  Tracy's  betrothed.  He  was  going  to 
make  wealth  and  a  fortune  for  her,  and  this  was  the  foundation  he 
had  to  start  upon.  And  how  to  dig  he  knew  not,  nor  to  what  to  apply 
himself. 

Then  Ben  seized  his  hat  and  went  out,  leaving  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  thus  shaken  him, — Mrs.  Barton's  little  bill, — lying  on  the 
table.  He  had  no  need  to  look  at  it.  Its  crooked  column  of 
shillings  was  quite  as  appalling  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  hundreds  of 
pounds,  for  he  had  not  a  penny,  so  to  speak.  He  had  some  five-and* 
twenty  shillings  in  the  world ;  and  when  a  man  has  come  to  that,  the 
mere  amount  of  what  he  owes  does  not  much  matter  to  him.  Small  or 
great,  it  involved  the  same  impossibility, — ^he  had  nothing  wherewith 
to  pay  it.  The  evening  had  come  on, —  a  May  evening, — with  a  httk 
fresh  wind  blowing,  and  a  scent  of  growing  grass  and  fresh  foliage 
even  in  the  dingiest  of  squares.  London  had  revolved  upon  its  axis 
since  he  had  gone  to  Guildford  Street.  Even  in  that  sombre  neigh- 
bourhood the  thrill  of  the  new  season  was  in  everjrbody's  veins ;  flie 
tall  dark  houses  round  the  comer,  which  had  slumbered  all  winter, 
had  now  lights  gleaming  all  over  them.  The  old  fly  with  the  white 
horse,  and  the  driver  in  white  cotton  gloves,  which  Ben  had  caight 
a  vision  of  through  the  window  the  first  time  he  entered  that  house 
and  met  his  fate,  drove  past  him  now  as  he  went  out,  witii  a  sem- 
blance of  dash  and  spirit,  conveying  ladies  in  full  dress  to  some 
dinner  party.  Six  months, — and  had  he  been  slumbering,  too,  amd 
had  dreams  ? — or  taking  the  most  important  step  of  his  life,  laying  » 
sweet  foundation  for  after  happiness  ? — or  throwing  away  so  much 
time,  and  his  peace  into  the  bargain  ?  Heaven  knows !  He  went 
out  and  made  his  way  through  the  twilight  streets  into  the  Pwt 
where  the  dew  was  falling  and  the  stars  shining.  Even  yet  he  had 
not  come  to  ask  himself  seriously  the  question,  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
His  mind  was  in  a  haze  of  excitement,  and  uncertainty,  and  passion. 
It  was  like  the  evening  landscape  amidst  which  he  went  abroad, — lights 
gleaming  about  all  its  edges, — ^vague  noises, — a  haze  about  that  blurred 
the  distant  outlines, — calm  with  the  compulsory  quiet  which  comes 
with  an  ending,  whatever  that  ending  may  be, — ^yet  agitated  wifli 
fears  and  hopes  and  uncertain  resolutions.  There  was  the  tot 
fragrance  of  the  spring,  and  the  soft  sadness  of  the  night,  and  the 
mystery  of  tiiat  indistinct  hum  and  roar  of  the  great  city,  so  near  yet 
so  unseen !  All  this  was  round  about  Ben  as  he  walked,  and  it  wai 
but  a  shadow  of  the  commotion,  the  silence,  the  despair  and  excite 
ment,  that  was  in  his  heart. 

He  walked  up  and  down  so  long,  having  the  whole  soft  world  of 
space  and  darkness  to  himself,  as  it  seemed,  that  positive  &tiguc  st(dfi 
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over  him  at  last ;  and  then  he  turned  instinctively,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  to  the  familiar  ways  from  which  he  had  long  been  a  com- 
parative exile.  When  he  found  himself  in  the  lighted  street,  pursuing 
the  way  to  his  club,  Ben  had  become  languid  and  listless,  and  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  any  stronger  feeling  than  weariness.  It  ts^as 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  in  his  exhaustion  he  remembered  that  he  had 
not  dined.  For  some  time  past,  since  the  stream  of  life  had  begun 
to  pour  back  to  town,  he  had  avoided  the  club,  not  wishing  to  meet 
former  friends ;  but  he  was  weary  and  stupefied,  and  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  anything  that  night.  He  went  in  and  ordered  himself  a  spare 
dinner,  and  sat  down  under  cover  of  a  newspaper,  entrenching  himself 
behind  the  vast  sheet  of  the  **  Times  "  to  wait  for  it.  Ben  Renton,  once 
amongst  the  most  distinguished,  the  wealthiest,  hopefullest,  best- 
known  of  all  the  community, — and  that  only  six  months  ago, — ^now 
with  five-and-twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket,  his  life  as  uncertain  as 
that  of  any  adventurer,  poorer  than  any  day  labourer  who  knew 
where  to  get  work  for  the  morrow,  waiting  for  his  cutlet,  concealed 
behind  a  newspaper!  Could  any  imagination  conceive  so  vast  a 
change  ? 

As  he  rose  to  go  to  his  meal,  however,  Ben  discovered  that  he  had 
not  been  hid.  Friends  came  up  to  greet  him  whom  it  was  not  easy 
to  shake  off;  and  when  at  last  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  a  danger  which  he  had  not  apprehended 
befell  him.  His  name  was  called  out  with  a  positive  shout  that 
roused  everybody's  attention,  and,  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way, 
he  was  caught,  and  all  but  hugged,  by  his  mother's  brother, — a 
hobbling,  gouty  old  sea-captain,  who  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
he  wished  to  see.  **  What,  Ben  Renton  !  God  bless  us,  come  to 
the  surface  at  last ! "  Captain  Ormerod  cried  loudly,  as  he  posted 
down  to  meet  his  nephew,  making  such  a  clatter  with  his  stick  and 
his  lame  foot  as  roused  everybody.  Such  an  encounter  at  such  a 
moment  was  terrible  to  Ben  ;  but  he  had  to  swallow  his  impatience, 
and  to  brave  it  as  he  best  could. 

"  Going  to  get  some  dinner  ?  I'll  go  with  ye,  my  boy,"  said  his 
uncle.  **  Why  I've  been  to  the  Manor,  and  seen  them  all  except 
yourself,  Ben ;  and  there  is  as  much  lamentation  over  ye  as  if  ye  had 
gone  down  at  sea.  Why  don't  ye  go  and  see  your  mother,  boy  ? 
My  poor  fellow  ! "  the  sailor  continued,  as  they  sat  down  together  at 
the  table  where  poor  Ben's  dinner  was  served  to  him,  "  I  don't 
much  wonder.  If  the  old  boy  had  played  me  such  a  trick  when  I  was 
your  age- 


*•  Remember  it  is  my  father  you  are  speaking  of,"  said  Ben,  hastily, 
his  pride  and  his  affection  all  in  arms.  Home  and  its  associations 
had  been  as  things  before  the  deluge  to  him  ten  minutes  ago.  How 
they  rushed  back  upon  him  now  at  the  very  sound  of  this  old  man's 
voice  I   His  father, — ah,  yes,  his  father  had  been  very  hard  upon  him; 
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but,  still,  was  not  to  be  breathed  against  by  any  li\'ing  man  save 
himself. 

"  Well  said,  Ben,"  said  his  uncle ;  **  well  said,  my  boy !  I  lika 
that.  To  be  sure  he  was  your  father,  and  my  poor  sister^s  hasband. 
Bat  I  may  say  I  wish  he  had  made  a  will  like  other  people.  Why 
you  might  have  been  enjoying  your  own,  a  fine  young  Squire,  among 
the  best  of  them,  if  some  one  had  not  put  such  devilish  nonsense  in 
his  head.*' 

As  the  sailor  spoke,  the  phantasmagoria  of  those  six  months  rolled 
away,  as  it  were,  from  Ben's  eyes.  A  vision  of  what  he  might  have 
been  rose  before  him.  A  man,  important  to  so  many  people,  with 
power  and  influence  in  his  hands,  with  a  voice  perhaps  in  the  ruling 
of  his  country,  with  all  kinds  of  private  interests  at  least  to  tike 
charge  of,  dependents  to  protect,  friends  to  support  and  assist; 
and  instead  he  had  spent  his  time  in  the  Httle  parlour  at  Guildford 
Street,  madly  possessed  with  one  woman's  image,  dead  and  useless  to 
ever}'  creature  in  the  world.     Was  this  his  father's  fault  ? 

*'  I'd  rather  not  think  on  the  subject,"  he  said.  "  My  fiather,  no 
doubt,  meant  well  by  us.  He  meant  to  teach  us  to  depend  on  our- 
selves, to  rouse  our  energies " 

''  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  well,"  said  Captain  Ormerod,  with  an  im- 
patient sigh,  '*  I  hope  he  has  done  so,  that's  all.  I  should  have  said 
you  looked  more  as  if  you  had  been  asleep  and  dreaming  than  any- 
thing else.  And  it  was  not  your  poor  mother's  fault,  you  may  be 
sure,  whoever  was  to  blame.     You  might  have  written  home." 

**  I  should,"  said  Ben,  with  compunction.  "  I  will  write  at  once, 
lam  very  sorry.  How  is  my  mother?"  his  voice  faltered  in  spite 
of  himself  as  he  named  her.  He  had  not  so  much  as  remembered 
he  had  a  mother  in  the  absorption  of  his  passion.  He  almost  thon^ 
he  could  see  her  now  on  her  sofa  smiling  at  him.  Poor  weakly 
woman !  Not  of  sufficient  mark  in  the  world  to  be  remembered  even  bj 
her  son ;  but  yet  giving  the  lie  very  distinctly,  now  he  came  to  think 
of  it,  to  his  bitter  identification  of  Mrs.  Tracy  as  the  tjrpe  of  mothers. 
It  seemed  strange  to  him  to  be  able  to  recollect  so  clearly,  all  in  a 
moment,  that  he  had  a  mother  of  his  own. 

**  That's  right,  my  boy,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  and  now  tell  me  idbt 
you  have  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  time." 

**  Nothing ! "  said  Ben.  He  had  been  hungry,  and  weary,  and  fiiint, 
and  wanted  his  dinner,  poor  fellow  I  but  the  question  took  away  his 
appetite.  He  pushed  his  plate  away  from  him  as  he  answered  it. 
Nothing,  and  yet  Lnw  iniK^h  !  \\\\{  he  could  not  betray  what  Mi 
occupation  had  btiii  to  this  old  man,  who  had  outlived  ftith  fisIlT, 
and,  at  the  bestr  wuiild  ha^e  laughed  at  the  young  fullow*s  jdiocy* 
He  felt  his  colour  n^x^,  liowuvcrj  in  spite  of  hiinseif,  and  in  his  hmiti 
called  himself  a  foo] . 

** Nothing!     Well,  I  am  not  surprised,"  md  hid  isncl#.    "' 


*  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  wilh  yourself  all  this  time." 
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all  feel,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it  has  been  most  hard  upon  you. 
Laurie  has  been  working,  they  tdl  me,  in  his  way ;  and  Frank  is 
taking  to  his  profession  with  all  his  heart.  Frank,  yon  know,  is  my 
boy,  Ben.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  notwithstanding  your  respect  for 
your  father,  and  all  that,  which  is  very  creditable  to  you,  I'd  rather 
question  the  will,  and  get  it  set  aside,  if  possible,  than  let  myself  fall 
into  this  sort  of  way,  you  know." 

"  What  sort  of  way  ?  "  said  Bon ;  and  then  an  odd,  painful  curiosity 
came  over  him.  He  seemed  to  have  fallen  out  of  acquaintance  with 
himself  in  his  old  character,  and  was  not  quite  sure  what  kind  of  a 
being  he  was  now.  "  You  don't  think  that  I  have  improved"  after  six 
months'  sulking  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"If  you  ask  me  honestly  I  must  say,  no,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I 
don't  think  you  have.     I  don't  make  you  out,  Ben.     You  haven't 

taken  to drink,  or  anything  of  that   kind?      That's  poor  con- 

solatioh.  My  dear  fellow,  I  beg  your  pai'don.  One  does  not  know 
what  to  suppose." 

**  No  ;  I  have  not  taken  to  drink,"  said  Ben,  trying  to  laugh  ;  but 
his  lip  quivered  in  spite  of  himself.  When  he  tried  a  second  time  he 
succeeded,  but  the  laugh  was  harsh.  '<  I  have  been  living  on  my 
iacome,"  he  said. 

Captain  Ormerod  shook  his  head.  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  my 
boy,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  hoped  you  would  have  taken  it  better  than 
this.  Your  mother  was  very  much  upset  about  your  silence  ;  but  I 
persuaded  her  }ou  were  not  the  fellow  to  sulk,  as  you  say;  and 
Liarie  and  Frank  have  really  borne  it  so  well." 

**  Don't  speak  to  mo  of  Laurie  and  Frank ! "  cried  Ben,  stung 
beyond  bearing-  *'  What  difference  does  it  make  to  them  ?  Frank  is 
a  boy,  and  a  soidier,  with  his  profession  to  fall  back  on ;  and  Laurie 
is  a  fellow  that  would  always  have  mooned  his  life  away ;  whereas 
I " 

'*  Well,  if  you  tnik  of  mooning,"  said  the  Captain,  sadly ;  and  then 
he  paused.  **  Couldn't  we  do  something  among  us,  Ben  ?  We  ought 
to  have  some  influeuee  at  least.  If  you  had  only  been  a  seaman 
now,  one  might  have  managed  somehow  ;  but  of  course  there's  heaps 
of  things.  Why,  there's  all  those  j^ablic  oflSces,"  said  the  sailor, 
gettbg  up  from  his  chair,  with  a  little  excitement,  and  waving  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street ;  "  and  very 
good  berthsj  I  belit^ve,  in  some  of  them.  Why  can't  we  get  you 
something  there  ?  " 

**  It's  too  Jttte,  iinclo,"  said  Ben,  gradually  waking  into  rationality 
as  the  old  life  came  back  and  grew  familiar  to  him.  He  was 
able  even  to  give  a  softened  momentary  laugh  at  the  futility  of 
the  proposition.  **  Don't  you  know  there's  nothing  but  merit  and 
examinations  now- a- days  for  every  oflSce  under  the  sun  ?  " 

*'  Well,"  said  Captain  Ormerod,  pleased  to  feel  that  he  had  brought 
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the  wanderer  back  to  a  more  natural  tone,  *'  I  do&*t  see  vfhj  tint 
should  frighten  you.  I  have  always  heard  you  had  a  fine  edueatLon, 
Ben.'* 

Ben  laughed  again,  more  softened  still,  and  with  moisture  creeping 
into  the  comers  of  his  eyes.  *^  I  am  too  old  to  go  to  school  again/' 
he  said.  *^  A  man  has  to  be  shut  up  and  orammed  like  a  tuikeyb^re 
he  can  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  One  has  to  be  brought  iq>  to  it 
I  am  afraid  that  would  not  do." 

**  Then  why  don't  you  go  to  India  ?  *'  cried  his  uncle ; — "  or  some- 
where. You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  there  are  no  fortunes  to  be  made 
in  the  world,  when  a  young  fellow  has  the  spirit  to  try  ?  " 

Ben  made  no  answer.  What  oould  he  say  ?  A  sudden  sickness  of 
heart  came  over  him.  She  was  going  away  to-morrow  morning. 
Mrs.  Barton's  bill  was  lying  on  his  table.  He  had  five -and- twentr 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  despair  in  his  heart.  And  to  be  callad 
upon  to  answer  all  in  a  moment,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  that  cdnld  be 
settled  out  of  hand,  how  he  would  choose  to  go  and  make  his  fortnnc! 
In  his  impatience  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  two  hands,  almost  hiding 
his  face  between  them,  and  turned  half  away. 

'*  Or  else  dispute  the  will,"  said  the  trenchant  old  sailor.  *'  Obeyiag 
your  parents  is  one  thing,  and  sacrificing  yourself  to  a  piece  of  nonsense 
is  another.  Your  poor  father's  mind  must  have  been  to«ehfid--it 
must  have  been " 

**  My  father  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  what  was  his  own,"  said  Ben, 
haughtily;  and  then  he  broke  down  a  little.  '* Forgive  me,  nnde. 
I  am  dreadfully  tired  to  night,  and  down  on  my  luck.  We  could  not 
touch  my  father's  wiU  if  even  I  would  consent  to  try.  I'll  talk  it 
all  over  with  you  another  day." 

The  old  captain  gave  the  young  man  a  compassionate  look  as  he  stl 
thus  huddled  up,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  made  that  corioos 
little  sound  with  his  tongue  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  'which 
is  one  of  the  primitive  signs  of  distress  and  perplexity.  Then  be 
hobbled  off  into  a  comer  and  4>ulled  out  a  pocket-book  from  hit 
pocket  and  examined  its  contents.  ''  A  little  money  can't  do.  liin 
any  harm,"  he  said  to  himself.  And  as  it  happened,  by  a  lockj 
chance  for  Ben,  there  were  4^0  notes,  a  ten  pound  and  a  five, 
among  the  papers  in  that  receptacle.  The  Captain  made  a  bundle 
of  them,  folding  them  up  with  his  gouty,  lumpy  fingers,  which 
trembled  a  little,  and  came  back  and  thrust  it  into  his  nephew'i 
hand.  *' You're  not  too  old  yet  for  a  tip,  though  you're  wiser  than 
your  elders,"  he  said.  **  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  I  Come  and  see 
me  as  soon  as  you  can." 

And  thus  deliverance,  utterly  unlooked-for,  came  to  Ben  Benton  in 
his  downfall.  Such  a  tiny,  little  deliverance  out  of  such  a  palifT 
ruin  as  Mrs.  Barton's  bill  might  have  brought  him  to !  But  if  the  bOI 
had  been  thousands,  and  this  treasure  a  million,  it  could  not  hAve 
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been  more  emphatically  a  deliverance.  He  would  have  avoided  the 
cluh  altogether  cotdd  he  have  supposed  his  uncle  to  be  there ;  indeed 
nothing  but  sheer  weariness  could  have  carried  him  into  it  at  such  a 
moment.  And  yet  the  chance  had  saved  him.  Saved  him  !  Only  a 
ten  and  a  five  pound  note ;  but  at  this  moment  to  Ben  it  was  salvation, 
neither  less  nor  more.  How  curiously  words  differ  in  their  meaning 
from  one  day  to  another  in  a  man's  life  ! 

He  sat  there  a  long  time  after  in  one  of  those  lulls  which  follow 
great  excitement,  sipping  his  sherry,  which,  though  he  had  eaten  no 
dinner,  gave  a  certain  soothing  to  his  outward  man,  and  looking  as  if 
he  were  in  very  deep  thought.  But,  naturally,  poor  fellow!  he  was 
not  thinking,  nor  capable  of  thinking.  Heaps  of  things  were  flitting 
before  him  in  a  kind  of  fantastic  procession.  The  home,  which 
seemed  so  far  away;  the  mother  whom  he  had  almost  forgotten ;  the 
life, — had  it  ever  been,  or  had  he  but  dreamed  it  ? — ^which  ho  had 
lived  a  year  ago.  Was  it  he,  Ben  Renton,  whom  Captain  Ormerod's 
fifteen  pounds  had  just  saved  from  bankruptcy,  who  lived  in  the 
Albany  once,  and  was  the  heir  of  Renton  Manor,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  society  ?  or  was  it  but  a  tale  he  had  read  somewhere 
in  a  book?  His  weariness  lent  another  shade  of  confusion  to  the 
picture.  And  now  and  then  these  dim  thoughts  were  traversed  by 
one  so  sharp,  so  clear,  so  acute,  that  it  chased  all  the  mists  away. 
She  was  going  to-morrow.  He  had  said  his  farewell  to  her.  Her 
hand  had  been  in  those  hands  of  his,  on  which  he  looked  down  with 
a  sudden  thrill.  Her  hps  had  consented,  or  at  least  assented,  with 
that  passive  softness  of  the  unimpassioned  woman,  'which  drove 
him  vnld  yet  held  him  fast,  to  wait  for  him.  Was  it  to  wait  for  him? 
or  was  it  only  to  let  him  come  when  his  fortune  was  made  to  try  his 
chance  again  ?  What  did  it  matter  which  ?  One  form  of  folly  or  the 
other  would  have  been  much  the  same  to  Millicent,  in  her  strange, 
compassionate,  worldly-minded  conviction  that  he  would  never  make 
his  fortune,  or,  if  he  did,  would  change  his  mind; — and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  love  and  passion  would  have  been  the  same  to  Ben. 

Thus  when  the  witch  had  routed  once  more  all  the  softening 
charm  of  old  association,  he  sat  till  there  was  nobody  but  himself  in 
the  dining-room.  He  had  so  much  th^  air  of  a  man  who  had  no  mind 
to  be  interrupted,  that  several  of  his  old  friends  had  felt  themselves 
suppressed  by  a  nod,  and  had  gone  without  speaking  to  him.  And 
even  that  unpleasant  suggestion  which  had  occurred  to  the  Captain 
about  the  habits  of  the  impoverished  ihan,  came  into  the  heads  of  two 
or  three  who  saw  him  sitting  with  that  absorbed  look  over  his  sherry. 
Could  he  have  taken  in  his  downfall  to  the  meanest  of  all  consolations  ? 
The  thought  troubled  some  friendly  souls ;  but  perhaps  it  helped  to 
keep  him  quite  undisturbed  in  the  solitude  he  wished.  It  was  getting 
quite  late  when  some  one  rushed  in  with  his  hands  full  of  papers, 
disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  place, — some  one  who  demanded  coffee, — 
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and  threw  himself  down  in  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ; 
and  then  got  np  and  began  to  walk  about,  filling  the  langoid  air  with 
a  certain  commotion,  a  sound  of  rustling  papers,  and  vibration  of  busy 
thought.  This  intruder  caught  sight  of  Ben  after  he  had  been  about 
ten  minutes  in  the  room,  and  catching  up  his  documents,  whatever 
they  were,  made  a  rush  at  his  table.  "  The  very  man  I  wanted !  '*  he 
cried.  '^  Ben  Benton !  I  thought  you  were  dead,  or  mad,  or  at  tiie 
other  end  of  the  world." 

*<  And  I  am  neither,  as  you  perceive,"  said  Ben,  not  well  pleased 
with  the  encounter.  There  was  no  man  in  the  world  he  less  cared  to 
see  at  this  particular  time. 

*'I  have  not  seen  you  for  ages,"  scud  Hillyard.  '*lfind,  I  don't 
want  to  intrude  myself  if  I*m  a  bore.  You  have  only  to  say  so.  But 
unless  you've  had  more  luck  than  most  men,  I  have  something  thit 
may  be  of  use  to  you  here."  And  he  put  down  his  rustling  burden 
on  the  table,  and  swallowed  his  coffee  with  a  kind  of  impatient  eager- 
ness. **Td  rather  have  had  something  more  cheering,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh ;  ''  but  a  man  must  have  his  wits  clear  when  he  has 
business  in  hand.    You  don't  answer  my  question,  Ben." 

**  If  I  am  in  luck ! "  said  Ben.  Already  he  had  suppressed  the 
inclination  to  impatience  with  which  he  had  been  disposed  to  answer 
his  old  acquaintance.  Surely  this  was  not  a  moment  to  repel  any 
offer  of  aid.  *<  I  am  just  as  you  saw  me  six  months  ago,  which  does 
not  come  to  much." 

"Doing  nothing  ?"  said  Hillyard,  eagerly. 

''Doing  nothing,"  said  Ben. 

**  Then,  by  Jove,  I'll  make  your  fortune,  my  boy !  "  cried  the 
adventurer,  striking  the  table  with  his  hand  in  his  excitement.  ^*  Tm 
going  out  to  America  next  week,  to  make  a  railway.  Didn't  joa 
know  I  was  an  engineer  ?  That  before  ever3rthing ; — ^in  a  secondaiy 
way,  traveller,  sheep-farmer,  colonial  agent,  litterateur, — anything  yon 
please,  but  engineer  first  of  all.  And  I've  got  a  railway  in  America 
to  make,  and  I  want  a  man  to  help  me.  Ben,  don't  say  another  word. 
If  you  like,  you  shall  be  the  man." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  Hillyard  plunged  into  the  midst  of  his 
papers,  from  which  he  drew  an  unintelligible  drawing,  diversified  with 
dabs  of  colour  and  dotted  lines.  Ben  said  not  a  word  while  the 
search  was  going  on.  A  strange  sensation,  half  fear,  half  hope,  seemed 
to  go  through  his  veins.  It  was  the  first  offer  of  work  that  had  ev«r 
been  made  to  him, — from  Hillyard,  of  all  men,  who  had  taken  him 
to  Guildford  Street  and  actually  made  Millicent  known  to  him, — whom 
ho  had  kept  clear  of  since  as  a  vulgar  adventurer,  not  able  to  estimate 
such  a  heavenly  creature  but  in  his  own  coarse  way.  And  now  it 
was  he  who  offered  him  the  first  round,  perhaps,  of  the  ladder  by  which 
ho  should  reach  her  I  With  this  there  mingled  a  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  Hillyard's  good  fortune.     An  adventurer  himself,  what  solid  help 
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could  he  have  to  offer  to  others  ?  All  these  mingled  thoughts  rushed 
through  Ben*s  mind  while  his  companion  was  finding  the  plan.  When 
he  had  spread  it  out  on  the  tahle,  Ben  gave  an  unsteady,  nervous 
laugh,  glancing  at  it  without  an  idea  what  it  could  mean. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  railways,"  he  said,  **  except  travelling  on 
them.  I  don't  know  even  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  the  margin 
there.  How  could  I  be  of  any  use  to  you, — unless  as  a  navvy?"  he 
added,  holding  out  his  arm;  *'  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  finer 
development  of  muscle  than  mine." 

"  Pshaw  I  "  said  Hillyard,  "  it  is  no  joke.  I  mean  what  I  say. 
You  may  trust  to  me  to  find  you  what  you  can  do.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  will  you  do  it  ?  Do  you  want  work  ?  or  is  it  only  a  make- 
belief  about  Benton  and  all  that  ?  How  can  I  tell  ?  You  bury  your- 
self out  of  the  world,  and  never  throw  yourself  in  the  way  of  anything, 
60  far  as  one  can  see.  You  may  be  contenting  yourself  with  what  you 
have.  You  may  be  above  taking  a  share  of  one's  good  fortune.  I 
say  again,  how  can  I  tell  ?  " 

**  I  am  ready  to  work  at  anything.  It  is  the  height  of  my  wishes," 
said  Ben,  with  a  huskiness  in  his  voice.  Further  explanation  he 
could  make  none ;  but  his  heart  smote  him  all  the  same.  What 
right  had  he  to  a  share  of  any  one's  good  fortune, — and  of  this  man's 
above  all,  for  whom  he  had  never  done  anything  ?  He  had  not  even 
the  gratification  of  thinking  that  he  had  been  kind  to  him  in  his 
wealthier  days. 

•*  Then  look  here,"  said  Hillyard,  plunging  into  his  work. 

The  two  sat  with  their  heads  together  over  the  inarticulate  dravring 
till  long  past  midnight.  By  degrees  it  became  intelligible  to  the 
novice.  Shortly  it  opened  up  before  him  into  a  possibility, — ^a  thing 
practicable,  a  new  hope.  When  he  went  back  to  Guildford  Street  in 
the  early  morning, — the  morning  which  was  still  night, — ^his  head 
was  full  of  the  new  idea.  He  was  no  longer  an  aimless,  half-desperate 
man,  detached  from  everything  but  the  one  absorbing  madness  which 
had  taken  possession  of  his  empty  life ;  he  had  linked  himself  on 
again  to  fact  and  nature,  recovered  his  identity,  his  independence, 
himself.  The  change  that  lay  before  him, — ^palpable,  visible,  unmistak- 
able change  from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  from  doing  nothing  to 
hard,  open-air,  undisguisable  work, — had  dispersed  already  the  mists 
which  made  a  mystery  and  vision  of  all  former  changes.  He  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  the  past,  even  as  he  lifted  them  to  the  future.  It 
was  but  this  unwholesome,  unreal  interval  which  had  made  life 
itself  look  as  a  dream  and  a  thing  untrue. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
milligent's  nbw  stabt. 

AYhile  Ben  was  thus,  unconsciously  to  himself,  being  drawn  back 
across  the  threshold  of  wholesome  life,  the  morning  was  passing  in 
a  very  different  way  at  No.  10,  Guildford  Street.  The  packing  was  not 
yet  finished,  which  of  itself  was  a  troublesome  matter,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  Mrs.  Tracy's  feeling  was  that  she  would  be  glad  to  get  Millicent 
safely  away,  and  that  she  did  not  know  what  had  come  over  the  girl. 
Not^dthstanding  her  displeasure  with  her,  and  fears  as  to  her  state 
of  mind,  Mrs.  Tracy  took  cai'o  to  pro\'ide  a  nice  little  supper  for 
Millicent,  on  that  last  night, — such  as  her  soul  loved.  The  two  ladies 
were  rather  fond  of  nice  little  suppers.  They  dined  very  hurriedly 
and  quietly  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  eschewing  hot  and  dainty 
dishes  and  everything  that  had  a  good  odour,  lest  anybody  should 
call;  and  accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  free,  and  could 
indulge  themselves  without  any  scruples  about  gentility,  they  made 
up  for  their  self-denial  by  having  something  they  liked,  which  was  gene- 
rally of  a  savoury  kind.  They  supped  comfortably  after  the  labour 
of  packing,  and  refreshed  themselves  ere  they  went  to  bed.  It  was 
at  a  late  hour,  and  they  had  the  prospect  of  but  a  short  night's  rest, 
for  they  were  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning ;  and  naturally  this, 
their  last  night  upon  English  soil,  had  a  certain  pensiveness  about  it, 
notwithstanding  the  savoury  fragrance  and  comfort  of  their  favourite 
meal. 

''  It  seems  strange  to  think  that  it  is  the  last  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Tracy,  with  not  inappropriate  reflectiveness.  "  How  many  things 
have  happened  to  us  within  these  walls,  Millicent !  And  perhaps 
we  may  never  enter  them  again." 

*'  I  hope  not,  I  am  sure,"  said  her  daughter;  "  a  more  dreary  set 
of  rooms  I  never  was  in.  If  we  cannot  make  out  something  better 
than  this,  I  should  never  wish  to  come  back  at  all." 

**  Of  course  we  must  both  wish  never  to  come  back  at  all,"  fnv^ 
Mrs.  Tiiicy,  **  I  tnii^t  your  HL-^xt  Lomo,  my  d^mr,  may  fm  wf  4  UsliJiji 
different  kind.  If  I  could  but  live  to  fl<*e  my  child  $i^ttlefl.  •»« 
i^njoy  tbe  change  a  little/'  the  inotber  aihlpd,  putting  lur  IiasA 
softly  together,  **I  isLould  have  all  I  waiit  iii  this  world/' 

''  I  don't  see  that,  mantina/'  said  MiUireiit  "You  ora  old^  It  h 
truo ;  bnt  I  think  yon  wniit  quite  as  nitich  ae  I  ito  in  tlm  upoddi  Tm 
arc  very  fond  of  being  comfort ubto  ;— most  peapJit  one,  I  wvgifsm 
And  then  you  can  gt?t  the  (^dcjiI  of  thtng«  withoiit  lli»  Irovtbli^  ^*-*^ 
»Laa]d  have  mor«*  pkasnrot  p^^rbapSt—  if  I  ^*&  ijome  to  anytliliig^^ 
bnt  then  I  ghttU  havu  all  ihn  trouble  ti%  wuU/' 

"The  tjoublo  of  lDrikiii>if  nici^  aixl  mnl  -Mtl  I 

doo'l  think  ibi^re  ti  muoh  tu  that/*  ftuiil  .M  ]  cttlAO^' 
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tempt.  "The  serious  business, — ^managing  matters,  and  getting 
introductions,  and  all  that, — always  falls  to  my  share." 

**  I  am  sure  I  wish  we  were  done  with  it  all ; — I  hate  it.  I  wish  I 
had  been  brought  up  to  be  a  governess,"  said  Millicent,  **  or  a  dress- 
maker, or  something.  I  should  not  have  liked  \he  work ;  but  then 
one  would  not  have  had  to  be  thinking  always  what  would  please 
some  man.'* 

"  You  don't  find  it  so  difficult  to  please  them,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy, 
with  a  little  gentle  maternal  flattery,  such  as  was  necessary  now  and 
tiien  to  keep  the  sullen  shade, — ^which  spoiled  it, — off  Millicent's 
beautiful  face . 

"  I  wonder  I  don't  hate  them,"  cried  the  young  woman,  **  after 
all  I  have  gone  through !  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  half  so  hard  to 
go  in  for  examinations  and  things  like  poor  Fitzgerald.  I  don't  see 
how  a  girl  can  be  good  if  she  were  to  try, — always  brought  up  to 
think  she  may  get  to  be  rich  in  a  moment,  like  a  gambler !  I  declare, 
mamma,  I  will  go  to  the  gaming-place  in  Homburg  and  try." 

"  I  hope,  Millicent,  you  will  not  be  such  a  fool  I "  cried  her 
mother,  "  after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  keep  respectable, — paying 
bills  many  a  time  when  it  was  like  taking  my  heart's  blood ;  and  you 
know,  among  the  English,  it's  only  disreputable  people  who  play." 

"  It  comes  to  just  the  s^ae  thing,"  said  Millicent ;  **  and  I  tell 
you,  mamma,  a  girl  has  no  chance  to  be  good,  brought  up  like  that 
to  play  for  a  man  for  his  money.  I  hate  the  men !  Let  us  go  and 
play  for  the  money ;  it  will  be  far  better ;  and  then  nobody  like  Ben 
Benton  can  come  and  look  in  one's  face,  and  make  one  feel  like, — 
like " 

"Like  what?"  cried  Mrs.  Tracy.  "Millicent,  I  have  told  you 
again  and  again  that  you  are  falling  in  love  with  that  boy." 

"  Not  such  a  fool  as  that,"  said  Millicent,  with  a  faint  colour  on 
her  averted  face.  "  Like  a  swindler;  that  is  what  I  meant.  Why 
should  he  care  for  me  ?  It  was  not  him  I  was  thinking  of; — ^and  then 
to  think  it  should  all  come  to  nothing,  after  one  felt  so  sure ! " 

"  My  dear,  I  know  it  was  a  great  disappointment,"  said  the  mother, 
with  soft  sympathy.  "I  don't  wonder  you  felt  it;  but  there  are 
better  than  him  in  the  world,  after  all.  I  would  not  vex  myself  about 
what's. past.  You  tvill  enjoy  the  change,  and  your  spirits  will  come 
back,  and  you'll  find  something  better  before  long."  Millicent  did 
not  answer ;  she  made  a  little  impatient  movement  with  her  head 
when  her  mother  spoke  of  change,  and  that  sullen  cloud,  which 
awoke  an  incipient  line  in  her  forehead  and  frightened  Mrs.  Tracy, 
came  over  her  brow.  "You  don't  know  what  work  is,"  resumed  the 
mother.  "  Fancy  what  it  would  be  to  sit  still  at  your  needle  for 
hours  at  a  time !  But  to  be  sure  it  is  all  nonsense,  and  you  don't 
mean  it.  I  don't  say  it  is  not  of  more  importance  to  us  than  to  most 
people  ;  but  of  course  it's  every  young  woman's  aim  to  be  married. 
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It*s  all  nonsense  what  people  talk  of  women's  work.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  Millicent,  it's  only  ugly  women  and  old  women 
that  talk  that  stuff.  No  man  can  hear  to  hear  it.  They  like  you  a 
great  deal  hest  as  you  are." 

**A8  if  I  cared*!"  cried  Millicent,  with  scorn.  "They  are  such 
fools !  Just  think  of  Ben  Benton, — doing  nothing,  and  losing  his 
time,  and  never  seeing  through  us  all  these  months,  and  going 
on  with  his  nonsense  to  me,  as  if  I  was  one  to  understand  it  I  And 
all  hecause  I'm  rather  pretty ! "  she  said  with  disgust.  '*  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  sick.  I  wonder  I  don't  hate  them  or  despise 
them, — they  are  such  fools  1 " 

**  Millicent,  you  are  out  of  temper,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  I  wish 
you  would  not  talk  in  that  way.     If  anybody  were  to  hear  you " 

**  I  wish  they  could  all  hear  me  I  "  said  Millicent,  growing  fiercer. 
"  Let's  go  and  gamble  at  Homburg,  mamma.  I  think  I  should  like 
it.  I  think  I  should  be  lucky.  Do  I  care  for  a  stupid  man  to  come 
and  mumble  over  my  hands  ?  Bah  I "  cried  Millicent,  looking  at  her 
own  white,  rose-tipped  fingers,  which  Ben  Benton,  in  his  passion, 
had  kissed.  She  looked  at  them  with  a  certain  disgust ;  but  it  was 
not  Ben  who  disgusted  her.  Perhaps  in  that  sudden  fit  of  sullenness 
and  temper  she  was  nearer  the  purer  world  than  ever  she  had  been 
before  in  her  life.  Other  men  would  kiss  those  hands, — other  voices 
would  tell  that  same  tale  in  her  ear, — while  she  sat  and  smiled  and 
considered  whether  the  suitor  was  rich  enough  ;  and,  oh,  heaven !  why 
was  it  all  ?  Because  she  was  rather  pretty,  and  had  no  heart  nor 
womanly  soul  in  her, — and  because  they  were  such  fools  ! 

Something  like  this  Millicent  thought  as  she  sat  with  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  leaning  her  head  in  her  hands.  It  was  not  that  any 
impulse  in  favour  of  her  "  sex"  moved  her  altogether  unintellectaal, 
unspeculative  being.  She  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  sex.  Women 
were  not  perhaps  "such  fools"  as  men  in  this  particular  way. 
Beyond  that  she  had  never  thought  on  the  subject.  "  How  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  money  of  one's  own!"  she  said;  "how  nice  it 
would  be  to  win  it  over  a  table  with  no  trouble, — and  have  all  the 
excitement  into  the  bargain !     And  if  one  lost,  one  could  always 

begin   again  ;    whcreaa  with  men,- 1  don't   Uelitive  I  tiluill  ever 

marry  well,"  she  said,  suddenly,  **  If  I  marrv  i\\  idl  it  will  bo  §oiii« 
ad  venturer  who  will  iako  uh  in.  Now,  muuim^i,  you  11  r^mvmb^r 
what  I  eay  ;  I  feel  sure  of  it  in  my  heart/* 

"  I  never  saw  yon  in  such  a  dreadful  temper/'  said  h(&r  maUier* 
'^  Is  it  my  fault  that  you  go  on  at  mft  ?  l^nt  I  kiidw  what  b  llli 
reaiion.  You  are  in  love  with  this  ft^How  that  has  i^ot  a  ^lilij'*  I 
knew  how  it  would  be/' 

^«  In  love  with  him  !  *'  Batcl  IhlilUeent.  **•  I  wonder  if  I  am  in  LoTG 
with  him  \  If  I  were  I  could  not  thiok  t^m  Ruch  a  fnoU  I^Oap 
f^^Uow  E  he'i  gone  and  robbed  huutfdf  to  send  you  io  the  bathii  aiiJ 
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yon  don't  want  the  baths  any  more  than  he  does.  He  onght  to 
marry  Mary  Westbury  and  settle  down,  and  get  back  his  money. 
Most  likely  he  would  get  back  his  money  if  he  married  Mary.  And 
yet  I  think  I  should  hate  her  top ;  but  that  would  be  for  the  sake  of 
the  Manor,  and  not  for  Ben.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  the  Manor,  and 
that  lovely  house  in  Berkeley  Square.  Oh,  don*t  speak  to  met 
It*s  too  bad !  I  can't  bear  it !  "  cried  Millicent,  suddenly  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

Thus  confused,  not  knowing  what  was  in  her  own  mind,  Millicent 
Tracy  ran  on,  driving  her  mother  wild.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
meant  any  more  than  Mrs.  Tracy  did.  Acute  disappointment,  a  kind 
of  reverence  and  admiration  of  Ben,  mixed  strangely  with  a  worldling's 
unfeigned  astonishment  and  contempt  at  his  simplicity,  were  in  her 
mind.  And  there  were  other  things  besides.  Begrets,  not  only  for  the 
house  in  Berkeley  Square,  but  for  the  lost  opportunity  of  perhaps 
catching  at  a  different  kind  of  life, — longings  quite  undefined  and 
inarticulate  for  something  better, — self-disgust,  self-pity, — all  of 
which  took  form  somehow  in  this  bitter  outburst  of  *'  temper,*'  and 
supreme,  unspeakable  discontent.  Was  she,  after  all,  "  in  love  " 
with  Ben?  But  how  could  Millicent  answer  that  question,  not 
knowing  what  love  was  ?  Sometimes  she  was  seized  with  a  sort  of 
passionate  kindness  for  him,  gratitude  for  his  devotion,  always  mingled 
with  half  contempt,  half  pity.  In  short,  she  did  not  know  what  was 
in  her,  vaguely  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Principles  which,  perhaps, 
if  good  influence  had  been  possible, — if ! — poor  hypothesis,  that  hangs 
about  the  road  to  ruin !  And  yet  who  knows  what  tears  the  angels 
may  weep  over  those  blind  strugglings  of  the  human  soul  towards 
something  better,  or  of  what  account  they  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  One 
kinder  than  all  angels  ?  Who  knows  what  such  agitation  means,  what 
hopes  rise  with  it,  and  in  what  blank  sickening  of  soul  and  darkening 
of  the  world  it  comes  to  an  end  ? 

Mrs.  Tracy  frankly  had  no  idea  what  her  daughter  could  mean. 
She  concluded  she  was  tired,  and  had  got  worried  over  her  packing, 
and  perhaps  was  sorry  to  lose  her  lover, — ^for  her  mother  was  less 
stoical  than  the  daughter,  and  prized  a  lover  quand  m^me.  So  the 
natural  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  poor  child  to  bed,  and  give  her  some 
more  wine  and  water,  and  finish  the  work  herself.  **  I  will  do  that 
box  for  you,"  she  said ;  "  and  remember,  Millicent,  you  must  be  up 
early.  You  want  more  sleep  than  I  do."  She  was  up  half  the  night 
herself,  but  did  not  mind  it.  It  was  a  new  campaign,  and  great 
thoughts  were  in  the  mother's  mind.  Thus  the  two  prepared  them- 
selves to  set  out  to  spend  poor  Ben  Benton's  hundred  pounds.  He, 
too,  slept  little  that  night.  When  they  got  to  the  railway  in  the 
morning  he  was  there,  pale  and  feverish  from  want  of  sleep,  and  from 
excess  of  love  and  misery  and  hope.  **  I  am  going  to  work  for  you," 
be  whispered,  as  he  put  Millicent  into  the  carriage,  with  that  look  of 
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anguish  and  passion  and  appropriation  which  xnade  her  somehow 
despise  herself.  His  Millicent  he  called  her  once  more,  kissing  her 
hand  in  open  day,  in  sight  of  all  the  world.     Oh,  how  conld  he  be 

such  a  fool !     And  yet 

Thus  Millicent  Tracy  passed  aVay  for  the  moment  out  of  Ben  s 
life  ;  and  he  turned  and  walked  from  London  BHdge  all  throngk  the 
City  in  the  cordial  air  of  the  May  morning, — walked  all  the  way  to  be 
alone  and  think  of  her  in  that  crowd  of  London,  before  he  should 
begin  to  work  and  win  her, — ^with  a  hundred  sweet  pangs  and  sfcingg 
of  hope  and  su&ring  in  his  foolish  heart 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

BEACTION. 

Eyerybodt  who  has  ever  passed  by  that  passage  of  life's  poignant 
yet  ordinary  way,  knows  what  a  reaction  there  is  when  the  one  is 
gone  who  has  thus  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  t  man, 
— or  woman  either,  for  that  matter.  The  moment  she, — or  he,— i» 
gone,  what  a  sudden  quickening  of  energy,  what  a  rush  of  all  &e 
faculties  at  the  suspended  work, — suspended  for  the  sake  of  that 
engrossing  presence.  It  had  been  natural  to  delay  and  muse  the  day 
before,  recalling  what  sweet  moments  there  might  be  in  the  past, 
imagining  what  might  be  in  the  future ;  but  now,  when  all  is  over, 
with  what  an  impulse  the  man  works  at  his  occupation,  to  fill  the 
void,  to  hasten,  if  he  could,  the  very  movement  of  ihe  earth,  till  the 
time  of  meeting  again.  Ben  had  a  double  motive  at  this  crisis  of 
his  history.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  actual  work  in  hand, 
and  the  positive  prick  of  necessity  to  drive  him  to  it ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  hope  of  making, — of  winning, — what  ? — ^his  fortxmc, 
— Millicent, — a  position  in  the  world, — all  out  of  the  chance  that 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  of  becoming  assistant  to  an  engineer  on 
some  little  bit  of  American  railway, — a  profession  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  Knowledge,  or  skill,  did  not  seem  to  him  at  this  momait  to 
count  for  much.  It  was  a  beginning  a  man  wanted.  Given  that 
beginning,  and  what  had  he  to  do  but  follow  it  to  the  ultimate  succesi^ 
which  must  come  ?  It  was  in  itself  a  foolish  id«a,  common  to  thi^ 
novice  in  every  department ;  but  periiaps  in  Ben's  case  it  was  less 
foolish  than  in  that  of  most  men,  for  it  was  his  nature  to  hold  by 
anything  he  took  up  desperately,  until  success  of  one  kind  or  another 
rewarded  him.  He  was  intense  in  everything,  taking  what  happened 
to  him  not  lightly,  but  very  seriously, — and  such  men  are  not  apt 
to  fail. 

It  was  still  early,  when  fresh  from  his  long  walk,  and  with  his 
faculties  all  cleared  up  and  awakened  by  the  withdrawal  oi  the 
presence  which  had  absorbed  him,  he  went  to  Hillyard's  roosjs  to 
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breakfast,  as  his  £riend  had  invited  him  to  do.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  dingy  parlours  in  Jennyn  Street,  which  to  so  many  young  men 
are  radiant  with  that  freedom  from  domestic  restraints,  and  privilege 
of  having  things  their  own  way,  which  makes  the  long,  unlovely 
street  into  a  succession  of  palace?.  HiUyard  was  sitting  in  his 
dressing-gown,  over  the  same  papers  which  he  had  carried  to  the* 
dub  the  night  before.  He  was  not  less  eager,  not  less  excited  than 
Ben, — or,  indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  he  was  more  excited.  It 
was  the  end  only  Ben  was  looking  at ;  but  the  means,  with  \^ch  he 
was  so  much  better  acquainted  than  his  assistant  was, — ^the  work  itself, 
with  its  difficulties  and  obstacles, — ^had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the 
adventurer.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  great  many  difficulties, — 
there  would  be  schemes  to  lead  the  line,  one  way  or  another,  through 
this  man's  grounds  or  that  man's,  by  this  village  or  away  from  that ; 
and  HiOyard  felt,  with  a  little  thrill  of  delight,  i^at  he  was  the  man 
who  could  solve  all  these  difficulties.  It  was  not  a  work  of  Uie  first 
importance,  and  yet  he  had  never  had  such  an  opening  before.  He 
was  to  be  chief  engineer,  uid  have  everything  in  his  hands.  It  was 
to  an  American,  who  had  travelled  home  part  of  the  way  with  him 
from  Australia  that  he  owed  this  preferment,  and  the  new  chance 
was  as  precious  to  Hillyard  as  to  Ben,  though  not  perhaps  of  so 
much  supposed  importance  in  his  life. 

**  I  will  run  down  and  see  my  mother  before  I  go,"  he  said  ;  **  and 
I  suppose,  so  will  you ;  but  we  must  meet  at  Liverpool  on  the  1st, 
and  go  out  in  the  Africa.  If  I  do  not  keep  the  ball  in  my  hands 
now  I  have  got  the  thread,  never  trust  me  !  Ben,  you  will  think  it 
strange  when  I  say  it,  but  it  is  this  I  have  been  trying  for  all  my 
life.'' 

**  I  don't  think  it  the  least  strange,"  said  Ben ;  "  though,  if  I  were 
to  say  it  was  the  same  thing  with  myself " 

"  Oh,  you!  "  said  Hillyard,  **  you  have  not  been  so  many  weeks 
on  the  world  as  I  have  been  years ;  and,  besides,  you  don't  know 
what  awaits  you  at  the  end  of  your  probation.  The  money  must 
come  to  some  one, — and,  even  if  it  were  divided  among  the  three  of 
you,  your  share  would  be  more  than  enough  to  make  a  man  happy ; — 
whereas,  for  me  this  is  the  only  chance  in  life." 

**  I  wonder  what  made  you  think  of  me,"  said  Ben,  simply.  "It 
was  very  good  of  you.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  resources  and  my 
hopes  when  I  came  out  last  night."  Hillyard  looked  at  him  keenly, 
and  in  spite  of  himself  a  little  colour  rose  to  Ben's  face.  *'It  was 
kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,"  he  added,  hastily.  "  I  do  not  know, — 
had  it  been  me " 

"  That  you  would  have  been  so  forgiving  ?  "  said  his  friend ;  *'  but 
I  had  done  you  no  injury,  Ben, — ^unlesB  in  taking  you  there.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  not  ask  what  you  have  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this 
time,  nor  what  they  are  to  you  now,  these — ladies  ?  " 
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'<  The  railway  is  a  safer  sabject/*  said  Ben,  clearing  up  his  cotin- 
tenance  with  an  effort ;  and  then  he  added,  after  a  little  pause,  "  Mrs. 
Tracy  and  her  daughter  have  just  gone  off  to  one  of  the  Gennin 
baths." 

Hillyard  eyed  his  companion  with  a  curious  look,  restraining  with 
difficulty  the  whistle  of  wonder  which  rose  to  his  lips.  He,  mndi- 
experienced  man,  had  seen  through  the  mother  and  daughter  at  a 
glance ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  had  been  pre-instructed  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Fitzgerald  Tracy.  He  could  not  understand  how  it  was  Uiat 
they  had  allowed  Ben  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  ''  If  he  had  but  a 
third  of  the  property  he  would  still  be  a  prize,"  he  said  to  himself,  cast- 
ing a  rapid  engineering  glance,  as  it  were,  along  the  line  of  his  friend's 
Hfe,  and  jumping  over  the  intervening  seven  years.  "  It  was  strange 
they  should  have  let  him  go."  But  the  news  of  their  departnn 
explained  how  it  was  that  he  found  Ben  so  disengaged,  so  ready  to 
enter  into  his  plans ;  and  curious  as  he  was,  he  could  go  no  farther. 
A  certain  pre-occupation  that  came  into  the  young  man's  eyes,  a 
wavering  breath  of  colour  on  his  face,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strain  of  the  lines  about  his  mouth,  his  lips  shutting,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  secret,  warned  Hillyard  off  the  unprofitable  inquiry.  He  went 
back  to  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  began  to  describe  the  new  life  they 
would  lead, — ^the  voyage, — all  the  novel  circumstances  before  them. 
He  was  himself  so  much  of  an  adventurer  that  the  sudden  change  of 
scene  from  St.  James's  to  Ohio  excited  him,  and  gave  a  zest  to  his 
good  fortune.  But,  curiously  enough,  this  did  not  tell  on  Ben.  His 
interest  was  in  the  work,  and  nothing  else, — ^the  work  as  a  means  to 
his  end.  The  small  excitement  of  the  journey,  or  the  new  world 
which  he  was  about  to  enter,  Ben  at  this  moment  of  exaltation  con- 
templated almost  with  contempt.  After  all,  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
except  in  the  mere  point  of  duration,  was  little  more  than  crossing 
the  Channel ;  and  that  naturally  he  would  do  without  even  thinking 
of  it.  And  what  w&  America  to  him  ?  There  was  not  even  the 
difficulty  of  a  new  language  to  contend  with.  He  was  not  moved  by 
that;  at  least,  not  now.  What  did  excite  him  was  the  new  profession 
he  was  going  to  enter ;  the  necessity  of  knowing  it  and  mastering 
the  tool  which  was  to  carve  out  his  fortune ; — a  necessity  which  Hill- 
yard, to  tell  the  truth,  had  not  realised. 

**  I  know  all  that  is  necessary  for  both  of  us,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 
**  As  for  you,  of  course  I  consider  it  only  a  momentary  occupation 
that  will  fill  up  your  time  while  you  are  waiting.  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  offering  it  as  more  than  that." 

**  I  am  not  waiting,"  said  Ben, — "  I  am  beginning.  Do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  build  my  expectations  now  upon  my  father's  will, 
whatever  it  may  be  ?  How  can  I  tell  what  it  may  be  ?  Perhaps  I 
am  going  about  the  very  best  way  to  disinherit  myself  completely* 
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beir  and  proprietor  of  all  this,  he  was  bat  Ben  Renton,  assistant  to  a 
railway  man,  going  engineering  without  knowing  how,  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  He  said  so  to  himself,  and  still,  somehow, 
he  did  not  feel  bitter,  which  was  curious.  On  the  contrary,  a  soft 
sense  of  well-being  stole  over  him.  The  river  was  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  though  he  l^ad  no  territorial  rights  over  it, — the  woods  rustled 
as  softly  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  spring ;  the  sky  wfls  so  bright  above 
him,  and  hope,  and  energy,  and  resolution  so  strong  in  his  breast  I 
And  Millicont !  Ho  had  not  known  there  was  such  a  creature  when 
he  had  last  been  there, — reason  enough  to  take  away  all  the  bitterness 
from  bis  Bensations  now*  Yet  it  was  Btrango  to  see  the  house 
exactly  as  it  UfiL^d  to  be> — the  outer  bliuJa  dropped  over  Mr^< 
Benton'a  windows »  her  flower.^  arranged  in  their  old  ordci",  her  very 
eofa  placed  bDQOath  the  trees,  as  n  she  had  boen  there  a  luanjeiit  before, 
Tbo  only  chango  Beu  cuuld  see  was  in  his  mother's  crape-covered 
dress  and  the  dead  white  of  the  cfip  which  surrounded  her  pretty, 
faded  face.  Thut  was  an  improvement,  though  she  did  not  think  so ; 
but  it  ysiVA  the  only  visible  eign  of  all  the  great  events  that  iia^ 
occurred  at  the  Manor  wtthiu  this  eventful  year. 

"Oh,   Ben,  I  thought  1  had  lost  you  I  '*  cried  his  mother.     '*  I 
thotight  you  were  gone,  too,  like  your  father/*  and  jsho  clasped  her  arms 
round  her  boy,  and  wept  on  his  shoulder.     That  was  all  the  reproach 
she  mado  to  him.     And  Ben,  as  was  natunU,  fell  immediately  into 
sell'-aceni^ntion.     Bat  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  it  would  have  b«^ei] 
impossible.      He   could   not  have    kept   eommg   and    gfiing  to    this 
familiar  place  while  hls^  mind  was  full  of  Millicent  Tracy,   and   of 
nothing  else  in  the  world.     It  could  not  have  been.     He  would  hav« 
been  driven  to  some  violent  step,-^ — he  knew  not  what, — had  he  come 
home  in  the  midst  of  that  ttme  of  eneb^Lutment.     Tbe  contrast  wouJd 
have  killed  him»  or  made  him  desperate*     It  would  have  diapcnued 
the  rosy  mists,  and  brought  him  back  to  sober  day.     Now  that  the 
spell  was  broken^  he  reeo^^mised,  bo  far,  its  nature.     And  yet  it  was 
the  ma^^o  of  this  spell  which  brou^^ht  him  home  with  a  clear  brow 
and  unembittered  heart,  and  defended  him  ugiunst  all  the  suggestiona 
of  discontent.     There  was  nothing  of  the  injured  man  in  his  look,  no 
eonseiousnesB  of  misfortune  or  downfall.     Perhaps  Mrs.  Ronton  wooM 
not  have  been  quick  enough  to  sec  this ;  but  there  were  another  JMir 
of  eyes  looking  on, — fairly  bright  ones,  theu^rb  not  like  Mkllicent^M* 
which  took  it  in  at  a  glance,  and  wondered,  and  thought  of  Ben  maa% 
highly  ihan  he  deserved.     Mary  Westbur^'  bad  been  with  her  $fiA^ 
mother  all  tbe  winter  througb,  giving  many  a  thought  to  her  eounin^ 
to  whom  £ihe  had  been  as  a  bis  ten  and  ti  living  many  a  prayer  ta  llil' 
heart  for  poor  Ben,  the  most  hardly  treated  of  all,  whoi^e  wound  mm 
to  deep  that  he  hiui  not  tbe  fortitude  to  come  Uotna*     Haiy  bfli  horn 
seized  with  a  pang  of  fear  whan  she  saw  her  eouilti,  witbeat  WMf 
warning  of  hia  approach,  come  id,  m  of  old  tiiii4ifl,  by  tha  WiAddW 
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wliich  opened  on  the  garden.  She  expected  to  see  him  with  a 
gloomy  face,  *' feeling  it*'  so  deeply  as  to  make  everybody  else 
miserable.  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  Ben*s  countenance  was  unclouded, 
and  his  demeanour  that  of  a  man  satisfied  with  his  own  position. 
Mary's  heart  gave  a  little  jump,  and  then  settled  into  a  pleasant  glow 
of  friendly  warmth  and  soft  agitation.  After  all,  what  a  noble  fellow 
he  was  I  How  fine  it  was  of  him  to  take  to  the  change  so  kindly, 
and  bear  no  malice  !  She  left  the  mother  and  son  by  themselves  at 
first,  as  soon  as  she  could  do  it  without  ostentation,  and  went  out, 
being  excited,  and  walked  about  by  herself  in  a  very  pleasant  flutter 
of  spirits.  She  was  fond  of  Laurie,  as  everybody  was,  poor  fellow  1 
— bat  Ben  I — Ben  was  different ;  and  how  noble  of  him  to  come  home 
with  that  easy  look,  that  unconstrained  smile  !  Poor  Mary  made  out 
a  whole  little  romance  as  she  came  and  went, — an  innocent,  ingenuous 
creature,  with  summer  in  her  face  and  in  her  heart, — under  the 
silken  greenness  of  the  lime  trees.  No  doubt  he  must  have  had  a  hard 
fight  to  subdue  himself  at  first ; — not  an  easy,  facile  temper  like 
Laurie, — ^not  a  boy  like  Frank, — but  a  man  with  settled  plans  of  his 
own,  and  strong  feelings,  and  an  almost  stem  character.  He  had 
kept  away  until  ho  had  overcome  himself.  He  had  fought  it  out  all 
alone,  struggling  with  his  dragon,  until  at  last  he  had  been  able  to 
set  his  foot  upon  him ;  and  then  the  victor  had  come  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  to  see  his  mother.  Such  was  Mary*s  fancy,  knowing  no 
better;  and  if  she  had  vaguely  admired,  vaguely  dreamed  of  her 
splendid  cousin, — the  special  hero  of  this  drama, — before,  think  with 
what  a  sudden  thrill  of  enthusiasm,  of  dangerous  approbation  and 
applause,  she  regarded  him  now  1 

"  They  must  have  had  their  first  talk  out,  and  perhaps  he  will  want 
something,"  Mary  said  to  herself  after  a  while,  and  was  turning  to  go 
in,  when  Ben  met  her, — coming  to  look  for  her,  he  said.  It  was  Mrs. 
Benton's  time  for  her  sleep,  and  he  had  settled  her  pillows  lor  her, 
and  Mary  was  to  have  holiday  for  once. 

**  We  are  to  leave  her  alone  for  an  hour  or  two,"  said  Ben  ;  *<  and, 
Mary,  you  must  tell  me  all  about  her.  You  have  been  doing  our 
duty  while  wo  have  been, — pleasing  ourselves.  I  have  behaved  like 
a  brute  to  my  poor  mother." 

'<  Oh,  no,"  said  Mary ;  <'  we  have  never  thought  so.  Yon  are  not 
like, — the  rest  of  us.  I  always  understood  how  it  was.  You  were 
waiting  till  you  could  come  as  you  ought, — as  you  are.  I  would  not 
write  to  you,  Ben.  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  was  better  you  should  not 
hear  from  any  of  us  ;  but  I  felt  how  it  was." 

This  little  speech,  which  came  out  of  Mary's  very  heart,  and  was 
founded  upon  utter  conviction,  struck  Ben  with  the  wildest  per- 
plexity. Could  she  know  how  he  had  in  reality  spent  his  time  ? 
Could  she  be  mocking  him  ?  But  a  glance  at  her  face  made  that  idea 
impossible.     Mary  believed  in  him  somehow,  though  he  did  not  even 
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gaoss  why.  It  gave  bim  a  little  uncomfortable  thrill  of  self-conscious- 
ness ;  and,  wbat  was  still  more  strange,  it  gaye  bim  just  a  momentaiy 
amusement ;  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  its  effect  was  encouraging, 
and  set  him  at  his  ease  with  his  new  companion. 

^*  I  have  behaved  like  a  brute,"  he  said  again,  ''  though  yon,  with 
your  kind  heart,  make  excuses  for  me ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  been  a 
little  hard.  A  man  cannot  be  twisted  out  of  his  socket  and  set  into 
another  without  feeling  it,  Mary ;  though  I  do  not  dwell  upon  thai 
now." 

''  Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Mary  with  all  her  heart ;  "  and  there  hts 
never  been  a  day  that  I  have  not  thought  of  you,  Ben ;  but  you  hava 
overcome  it  nobly,"  the  girl  cried  in  her  enthusiasm,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.    Bear  little,  soft,  foolish  creature ! — what  did  she  mean  ? 

''  Put  on  your  hat  and  come  down  with  me  to  the  river,"  said  Ben. 
**  My  mother  says  you  have  no  variety,  nor  even  air.  And  A»  is  t9 
be  left  by  herself  till  dinner.  Come,  and  I  will  row  you  up  to  ^ 
Swan's  Nest.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

**  Do  I  remember  I  "  cried  Mary,  rushing  into  the  house  for  bar 
hat.  Her  heart  beat  as  it  had  never  beat  before  in  its  life.  B^  to 
recoUeot  the  old  story  of  the  Swan*s  Kest!  It  was  natural  that 
Laurie,  her  own  playfellow,  should  think  of  all  those  childish  foffies, 
— ^but  Ben !  •  She  came  rushing  out  again,  putting  on  her  hat  as  she 
come,  not  to  keep  the  prince  waiting.  If  poor  Mary  had  but  known 
the  use  that  had  been  made  of  her  name  six  months  before  in  Guild- 
ford Street,  or  why  it  was  that  her  lordly  cousin  was  so  gracious  to 
her  now ! 

But,  meanwhile,  they  went  very  pleasantly  together  down  tba 
winding  road  under  the  trees  to  the  river.  Both  of  them,  in  their 
different  ways,  had  that  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  their  home 
which  is  common  to  well-educated  young  English  people,  not  fine 
enough  to  be  biases.  Mary, — to  whom  it  was  a  deH^t  at  any  tima 
to  approach  the  beautiful  river  near  which  she  had  been  bom,  by  thif 
winding  woodland  road,  shaded  by  those  great  trees  under  which  her 
mother  and  her  mother's  mother  had  watched  it  gliding  past,— was 
this  day  wrapt  in  a  tender  content  which  gave  additional  beantj  to 
everything  around.  There  was  splendour  in  the  grass  and  glory  in  tiia 
flower  wherever  she  set  her  foot  on  that  day  of  days ;  and  wh«n  the 
humblest  things  were  thus  enhanced,  what  was  it  to  float  forth  n. 
the  blessed  river,  all  encompassed  by  summer  Hght,  and  the  sweetMt 
sounds  and  sights  of  nature  1  Even  to  Ben,  pre-occupied  aa  he  mo, 
there  was  a  pleasure  iu  her  gentle  company,  in  tiie  familiar  bona- 
look  of  evci7thing,  that  penetrated  his  heart  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
sense  of  life  had  risen  strongly  in  him  after  his  voluntary  baniahaient 
The  unusual  exercise,  th6  soft  gliding  of  the  water  round  the  boat, 
the  glimmer  and  murmur  of  the  stream,  and  Mary's  pleasant  face,— 
not  beautiful,  like  the  other  face  he  was  thinking  of, — her  s(^  talk  tad 
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tremulous,  gentle  laughter,  her  happiness  and  ingenuous  confidence, 
all  soothed  and  consoled  him.  It  would  have  heen  rapture  with  that 
other ;  now,  it  was  not  rapture,  but  a  certain  soft  content.  She  was  a 
good  girl,  so  kind  to  his  mother,  like  a  sister  to  them  all* — a  dear  little, 
sweet-voiced,  bright-fiaced  creature.  Ben  would  have  defended  her 
against  all  the  world ;  he  would  have  pitched  into  the  river,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  any  man  who  harmed  her  so  much  as  by  a 
thought; — ^he  looked  at  her  with  a  eertain  affectionate  observation  and 
loving-kindness, — poor  Mary!  and  yet  with.hia  heart  full  of  that 
other, — possessed  by  the  enchantress  all  the  time. 

*'  You  are  looking  a  little  pale,"  he  said,  with  that  frank,  affec- 
tionate interest  in  her ;  '*  but  you  must  not  lei  my  mother  keep  you 
too  much  with  her.  She  does  not  mean  to  be  selfish,  poor  dear. 
You  must  run  out  and  see  your  friends,  Mary,  and  get  your  roses 
back." 

« He  cares  for  my  roses  then,"  said  mistaken  Mary  to  herself, 
with  a  flush  of  shy  pleasure  which  restored  them  to  her  cheeks. 
But, — <<  Indeed,  I  am  quite  well,  Ben  ;  and  I  like  to  be  with  god- 
mamma.  Hot  strange  you  should  tell  me  she  is  not  selfish, — ^I  who 
know  her  so  well !  " — was  what  she  said. 

"  Perhaps  better  than  I  do,"  said  Ben.  ''  I  think  women  know 
each  other  best,"  and  he  stopped  short  with  sudden  gravity,  and 
perhaps  just  a  lingering  doubt  of  what  Mary's  opinion  might  be  of 
another.  He  meant  to  ask  her,  but  somehow  he  was  embarrassed 
about  it.  It  could  wait  for  another  time,  at  least  till  they  had 
finished  their  row.  And  they  began  to  talk  of  family  matters,  the 
familiar  talk  which  is  so  j^leasant  in  its  mild  interest ; — how  old  Sar- 
gent was  having  it  all  his  own  way  with  the  garden ;  how  Willis  the 
butler  was  tyrannical  to  the  ladies ;  the  little  mots  of  the  house,  and 
its  opinions  upon  things  in  general.  And  then  they  reached  the 
Swan's  Nest,  which  Mary  had  made  a  child's  romance  about  once  like 
little  Ella  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poem.  The  two  knew  every  water- 
lily  and  every  fiag,  and  the  separate  droop  of  every  willow  branch  at 
that  fury  nook. 

*'  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  remembered,"  Mary  said  in  her 
shy  delight.  And  they  turned  and  floated  down  again  with  the  oars 
laid  silent  in  the  boat,  and  the  sweet  water  plashing  softly  with  a 
quiver  and  ripple  of  sound  and  sunshine,  so  twmed  together  that  they 
seemed  but  one,  about  its  tiny  bows.  Even  Ben  was  hushed,  and 
charmed,  and  softened  by  the  exquisite  tender  stillness  and  bright- 
ness. Fancy  what  poor  Mary  must  have  been,  shut  up  so  long  in 
Mrs.  Benton's  shaded  room,  with  one  day  of  delight  thus  dropped 
unawares  into  her  life  ! 

They  had  reached  the  bank  again,  and  were  wandering  slowly  up 
the  ascent  towards  the  house  before  the  charm  was  broken.  It  was 
just  as  they  turned  and  stood  still  by  mutual  consent, — as  everybody 
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did  who  knew  that  view, — to  look  down  upon  the  river  from  between 
the  two  great  beeches,  which  framed  it  in,  and  made  an  ideal  picture 
of  the  lovely  reality.  There  was  an  opening  below  among* the  trees, 
and  a  silvery  nook,  with  an  island  just  appearing,  a  goodly  bank 
opposite  with  groups  of  sleek  cattle,  and  in  the  distance  Cookesley 
Church  with  its  ivied  tower.  The  view  was  always  perfect  just  there; 
a  little  "  bit  **  of  nature's  own  composition,  in  which  the  trees,  and 
cows,  and  the  very  swans,  posed  themselves  by  instinct,  as  the  most 
exquisite  art  would  have  posed  them.  Many  a  time  afterwards  Mary 
Westbury  looked  at  that  scene,  and  felt  again  the  sudden  twang  of 
the  bowstring  and  the  quiver  of  the  arrow  in  her  heart.  That  was 
the  metaphor  under  which  she  represented  it  to  herself. 

**  You  have  never  been  out  of  Berks,  have  you,  Mary,"  said  her 
cousin,  "  you  home-keeping  girl  ? — you  were  educated  close  by  here, 
were  you  not?" 

**  What  people  call  educated,"  said  Mary,  with  her  soft,  happy  laugh, 
**  I  never  learned  anything.  It  was  at  Thorny  croft,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  off.     But  it  is  so  odd  that  you  should  remember,  Ben." 

**  Do  you  recollect  a  Miss  Tracy  there  ?"  said  Ben,  with  a  slight 
breathlessness, — the  road  was  so  steep ;  was  that  the  cause  ? 

**MisBTrucy?  Oh,  you  mean  Millie  en  t.  What,  do  yoti  )mow 
her?"  cried  Mary,  turning  round  upon  him.  Ho  was  tflk<?n  by  »ut^ 
prise,  and  perhnp^  hi  a  fac9  betrayed  him.  At  nil  events,  she  ^rew 
pale  iu  a  moment,  poor  child,  and  leaned  her  arra  against  one  of  tlie 
beech  iicvB,  That  wnB  tho  moment  at  whiirh  she  often  tbotight  tbe 
string  of  the  bow  twanged  and  the  arrow  eanio  home. 

*'  1  Lave  met  lier/^  said  Ben  ; — ''  that  is,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
her  J  and  she  seemed  to  be  fond  of  you/* 

**  Millicent  Tracy  I"  rapeated  MaT5%  \ntli  a  little  tremidOQS  m^ST^ 
ment.     "Oh,  I  dou't  think  she  was  fond  of  mc/' 

**  Yon  do  not  eeem,  at  Jefist,  to  have  been  fond  of  her/'  said  Eiuii 
with  a  little  pique  in  his  tone, 

''  Bh©  was  not  in  my  set,"  Eaid  Mary,  plncking  up  a  IHlk  npfriii 
*'Wo  were  younger.  She  was  so  pretty, — oh,  §o  pretty!  Wo  all 
thought  there  ne%'er  wag  any  oue  like  her.  ,  Is  sht^  as  p rutty  eow?" 
Mary  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  interest ;  bat  her  tone  waa  ool  fo 
eager  imd  hearty  as  her  words. 

**  She  is  not  pretty  at  all ;— she  is  beautiful,'*  said  Ben,  liil  pftsnAii 
betraying  itself  in  spite  of  him.  And  thi^n  tli^y  aiond  tDentf  lfm%- 
tng  down  on  tbe  river ^  and  for  i^ome  minutes  not  anothi^r  word  wss  aid* 
It  was  Ben  who  was  the  first  to  speak.  Tho  man  wat  a&UTT*  *Av 
ihe  fashion  of  men,  with  the  girt  who  up  to  tliis  tnonient  had  h^am  9» 
Bwootly  ready  to  adopt  what  tone  he  pleased  io  pt0  the  oocivetm&ni« 
*'  I  Ht^^m  to  have  b^^en  tmfortunate  in  my  fiatjeet**^  li«  tftidi  tannof 
abruptly  to  go  in.  *'  Miss  Tracy,  I  soe,  cannot  b«^«  hmtn  m  ikfOflrito 
amocg  ihcr  girla  at  Thomyeroft.     She  was  too  beiiiUlU^  1 1 
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*'  Indeed,  no,*'  said  Mary,  with  a  little  indignation,  following  him. 
**  We  were  all  very  proud  of  her  beauty.  Though  I  don't  think  we 
thought  of  beauty.  We  thought  she  was  very  pretty, — oh,  so  pretty  ! 
No  girl  at  Thomycroft  was  ever  so  nice-looking ;  and  nice  too,'*  she 
continued  with  a  hesitating  attempt  to  please  him.  *^  I  always  did 
think  that  she  was  nice,  too.*' 

"  That  was  very  good  of  you,"  Ben  said,  with  a  little  scornful 
laugh ;  but  Mary  was  silent  again,  apd  grew  frightened,  and  felt  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  What  was  Milliccnt  Tracy  to  him  ?  his  cousin 
thought.  If  this  was  all  ho  had  come  home  for,  only  to  ask  about 
such  a  girl  as  that ! — not  for  his  mother  at  all,  nor  for  Mary,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  home.  The  idea  ^so  disturbed  her  temper  and  patience 
that  she  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ready  tears  from  falling  ; 
and  this,  of  course,  was  going  a  great  deal  too  far,  for  it  was  not  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  asking  about  MilHcent  that  Ben  had  gone  home. 

From  that  moment  a  cloud  fell  over  the  shining  day, — ^not  in  reality, 
for  the  sun  shone  as  bright  as  ever, — but  upon  the  cousins,  as  they 
climbed  the  winding  path.  All  its  exquisite  greenness  and  intervals 
of  sunshine  and  shade, — all  the  play  of  Ught  and  colour  about,  the 
silvery  gleam  of  the  river,  the  soft,  full  verdure  behind, — were  lost  upon 
them.  A  jar  had  struck  into  the  magical  harmony  of  the  summer  air. 
Mary,  after  the  first  moment,  recovering  herself  from  that  pang  of 
mortification  and  disappointment,  began  to  struggle  with  herself  for 
something  to  say.  What  could  she  say  ?  Millicent  had  not  been 
popular  at  Thomycroft.  She  had  turned  the  heads  of  the  young 
masters,  and  being  new  to  the  delights  of  conquest,  had  encouraged 
them  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  and  had  scandalised  the  entire  com- 
munity. She  had  tempted  the  curate,  who  was  the  brother  of  Miss 
Thorny,  the  head  of  the  establishment  at  Thomycroft,  into  a  flirta- 
tion, and  broken  his  heart ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  feat  had  left 
the  school  abruptly.  **  Perhaps  she  was  not  so  very  much  to  blame," 
Mary  said  to  herself  as  she  went  painfully  along  by  Ben's  side, 
vratching  his  averted  face.  **  Men  are  such  fools  ;" — unconsciously  she 
repeated  in  her  innocence  that  sentiment  which  was  the  fruit  of 
Millicent's  experience  ; — **  they  will  do  anything  for  beauty."  Pro- 
bably it  was  their  own  doing.  Could  it  be  Millicent's  fault  if  they 
-wrent  crazy  about  her  lovely  face  ?  Thus  the  good  girl  reasoned  her- 
self into  tolerance.  She  made  a  great  many  little  feints  to  call  Ben's 
attention, — cleared  her  throat,  dropped  her  gloves,  tried  what  she 
could,  by  every  innocent  artifice  which  occurred  to  her,  to  get  him  to 
resume  the  interrupted  conversation  ; — but  Ben,  with  something  of 
the  brutality  of  a  big  brother  minghng,  as  was  inevitable,  with  his 
brotherly  kindness,  marched  on  and  took  no  notice.  She  had  to 
make  a  faltering  beginning  herself  without  any  aid  from  him. 

"  Ben,"  she  said,  *'  yon  are  not  to  think  I  did  not  like  Millicent,  or 
that  she  was  not  very  nice.     I  daresay  it  was  not  her  fault.     Every- 
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body  made  a  fuss  about  her  wherever  ahe  went ; — she  was  80  voy 
pretty.     I  don't  think  it  oould  have  been  her  fault." 

'*  Being  pretty  ?  "  said  Ben,  wiUi  the  sneer  that  women*  hate. 

"  You  know  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Mary,  injured.  *'  I  think 
it  must  have  been  the  gentlemen's  own  doing.  Mr.  Thorny  was  veiy 
silly  to  think  she  would  ever  have  had  him.  I  am  sure  that  most 
have  been  his  foolishness.  She  so  pretty  and  so  clever,  and  he  only 
a  common  curate,  you  know  ; — jpst  like  other  curates,  nothiog  ptr- 
ticnlar  about  him.    It  must  have  been  his  own  fault." 

^'  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  you  refer  to,"  said 
Ben,  with  the  haughtiest  assumption  of  indifference,  thou^  his 
temper  had  taken  fire  and  his  pride  was  all  in  arms.  A  curate,— a 
conmion  curate, — ^to  have  been  associated  anyhow,  by  any  means 
whatever,  with  Millicent !  In  his  heart  he  was  furious,  though  ha 
managed  to  keep  some  outward  calm. 

.  *'  Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  said  Mary,  faltering,  and  feeling  that  her 
attempt  at  making  up  had  not  been  successful, — ''  only  they  said  it 
was  that  that  threw  him  into  a  consumption.  But  it  was  not  her 
&ult, — ^it  might  have  happened  to  any  of  us,"  said  Mary,  wi^  a  sudden 
blush ;  for  had  it  not  fallen  to  her  lot,  though  ahe  was  no  flirt  and 
not  even  a  beauty  like  Millicent,  to  inflict  a  passing  wound  without 
knowing  it  on  a  curate  of  her  own  ? 

Then  Ben  laughed,  but  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  lau§^.  '*  When  a 
lady  frowns  a  man  can  but  die,"  he  said.  '*How  could  he  do  hmt 
I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean  ?" 

'<  Oh,  Ben  \ "  cried  Mary,  with  a  hopeless  appeal  to  his  sense  of 
justice.  But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  began  to  whistle, 
and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  at  such  a  pace  that  it  was  all  die 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  him.  Not  another  word  did  he  say  to  her 
on  the  subject,  nor  did  he  pay  any  attention  to  her  little  £alteziBg 
speeches.  He  whistled,  which  was  very  rude  of  him ;  and,  after  a 
while,  Mary,  who  had  a  spirit  of  her  own,  grew  indignant,  and,  if  ^ 
did  not  whistle,  did  what  was  equivalent, — she  took  up  the  air  he 
was  whistling,  and  sang  it  sofUy  with  a  pretty  little  voice.  ^  I  did 
not  know  you  had  been  fond  of  music,  Ben,"  she  said  with  a  laa^ ; 
but  it  cost  her  a  good  cry  when  she  got  into  her  own  room.  Ben, 
who  was  so  superior,  who  had  borne  his  trial  so  nobly,  who  was 
going  to  work  like  a  hero, — Ben,  who  had  always  been,  more  than  she 
knew,  her  own  ideal  of  man, — to  think  that  Millicent  Tracy  with  her 

pretty  face 1  **  Why,  even  Laurie  would  have  seen  through  her!" 

Mary  said  to  herself,  and  wept  with  that  poignant  prick  of  lelf-kBOW- 
ledge,  which  gives  the  chief  bitterness  to  such  a  discovery, — Boi  setf- 
esteem,  but  that  indignant,  sorrowful,  honest  insight  which,  on  svdi  a 
provocation,  reveals  one's  worth  to  oneself  in  pain  and  not  in  vanify. 
'^  Having  known  me,  to  decline  on  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a 
narrower  heart  than  mine  1 "  Mary  did  not  say  this,  any  more  than  Ben 
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had  said  of  whose  image  hia  heart  was  fall ;  but  she  felt  it  with  a 
sharp  mingling  of  pride  and  humiliation.  ''  Not  that  it  can  be  any- 
thing to  me/'  she  added  aloud,  to  save  her  own  credit,  as  it  were, 
with  herself ;  and  put  (m  her  prettiest  dress,  and  was  very  cheerful 
and  amusing  at  dinner,  when  the  mother  was  rather  melancholy  and 
had  need  of  enlivenment.  Ben's  spirits  had  flagged,  partly  with  the 
shock  hia  pride  had  received,  and  partly  with  the  associations  which 
began  to  creep  over  him.  The  dining-room;  in  which  it  was  so 
strange  to  take  his  father's  place ;  the  old  servants,  who  were  con- 
aeeted  so  completely  with  the  old  time ;  all  the  routine  of  the  house, 
in  which  nothing  was  changed  but  one  thing, — affected  the  young 
man  in  spite  of  himself.  He  had  been  defrauded,  as  it  were,  out  of 
his  natural  grief  for  his  father ;  and  now  the  mute  eloquence  of  the 
vacant  place  seised  upon  him.  So  good  a  father  up  to  the  last  moment ; 
so  kind, — even  at  the  last  moment  filled  with  special  compunction  for 
Ben !  Mr.  Benton's  scm  felt,  almost  for  the  first  time,  how  much 
wisdom,  and  support,  and  guidance,  how  much  tender  affection  and 
watchful  care,  were  lost  to  hinu  When  his  mother,  faltering,  spoke, 
as  to  the  boy  she  still  felt  him  to  be,  of  ''  Your  dear  papa,"  Ben  fell 
back  into  the  boy  she  thought  him,  and  soft  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
Perhaps  the  sadness  did  him  more  good  than  his  former  mood  of 
satisfaction ;  but  it  somewhat  defeated  his  cousin  Mary,  who  meant 
to  be  gay,  and  prove  to  him  that  his  enthusiasm  for  Millicent  Tracy 
was  nothing  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  the  soft-hearted,  sympathetic 
creature  turned  her  pleasant  eyes  upon  him,  all  shining  wi^  tears 
when  his  change  of  mood  became  visible,  and  forgave  him  his  Milli- 
cent, and  comforted  herself  that  it  was  but  a  fancy ;  and  they  were 
all  very  affectionate  together,  and  somewhat  pathetic,  with  that  com- 
mon grief  behind  them  and  the  common  p&ng  of  parting  before  them, 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Yet  when  Ben  went  to  his  room,  he  paused  on  his  way  at  the  great 
window  on  the  staircase,  from  which  all  the  noble  gardens  of  the 
Manor,  and  the  west  wing,  and  the  line  of  trees  which  overhung 
the  river  were  visible,  all  ghostly  and  mysterious  in  the  moonlight, 
and  stood  looking  out  with  a  sudden  flutter  at  his  heart.  His  thoughts 
were  not  of  home,  nor  of  the  past.  The  question  which  suddenly 
flashed  across  his  mind  was,  should  he  ever  bring  hor  here  to  be  the 
mistress  of  it  all  ?  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  even  allowed  himself 
to  speculate  upon  the  distant  future  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years' 
probation.  Mrs.  Kenton  had  gone  to  bed  weeping,  yet  consoled  by 
her  son's  presence  and  sympathy ;  and  Mary  was  taking  herself  to 
task,  in  her  maiden  retirement,  for  having  been  hard  upon  poor  Ben  ; 
while  Ben  stood  at  the  window  looking  out  on  the  moonlight,  for- 
getting the  very  existence  of  these  two,  and  asking  himself,  with  a 
thrill  that  ran  through  all  his  veins,  should  he  ever  bring  her  here  ? 
Mary's  hesitating  story,  her  faint  praise,  her  deprecation  of  all  inten- 
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tioD  to  blame,  even  the  curate, — contemptible  shadow ! — angry  as  they 
had  made  him  at  the  moment,  had  faded  from  his  thoughts.  He 
seemed  to  see  her  in  her  stately  beauty  coming  across  the  lordly 
lawn.  How  lovely  she  was  1  Even  the  silly  school-girls,  unimpas- 
sioned,  feminine  creatures,  impervious  to  that  influence,  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  it.  What  if  she  might  stand  with  him  here 
by  this  very  window,  and  look  out  on  the  moonlight  some  other 
night ! 

This  was  how  Ben  Renton  went  out  upon  the  world, — in  charity 
with  his  own  people,  even  with  his  father  who  had  been  so  hard 
upon  him  ;  and  feeling  after  all  that  at  five -and- twenty  a  man,  even 
when  disinherited,  with  work  in  his  hands  to  occupy  him,  fresh  air 
to  breathe,  and  novel  scenes  to  see,  and  energies  to  exercise  in  a  big 
spacious  world  where  there  was  room  to  do  something,  had  no  par- 
ticular occasion  to  quarrel  with  life  or  fate.  The  thread  of  actual 
work,  as  soon  as  he  got  it  into  his  hands,  had  enabled  him  to  trace 
his  way  out  of  all  the  morbid  labyrinths  of  solitary  musing.  Armida*s 
garden  was  left  behind  for  ever ;  but  the  witch  who  had  enchanted 
him  and  possessed  herself  of  his  life,  was  so  far  from  suffering  by  the 
change,  that  she  had  developed  in  his  imagination  into  a  white  angelic 
woman,  worthy  reward  of  all  labour.  Poor  foolish  Ben !  And  yet  it 
could  not  have  been  anything  but  a  high  nature  which  emerged  from 
that  six  months'  mist  of  self- inspection,  bitterness,  idleness,  and 
insane  passion,  with  at  least  a  true  sense  of  the  realities  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  a  true  love  in  his  heart. 

And  thus  equipped  he  disappears  from  us  for  seven  years  into  the 
vast  and  troubled  world. 
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It  is  not  often  tho  case  that  in  our  political  annals  Ihere  occurs  any- 
thing like  a  solution  of  continuity.  For  many  a  year  past  each 
Session  has  had  its  work  cut  out  oven  before  the  conclusion  of  its 
predecessor.  It  is  true  that  the  performance  has  not  always  been 
equal  to  the  promise  of  the  programme ;  still,  as  a  rule,  there  has 
been  some  sort  of  accordance  between  the  two.  But  in  writing,  as 
we  now  do,  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  wo  have  absolutely  no  indica- 
tion to  guide  us  as  to  what  will  be  the  appointed  work  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1870.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  easy  task  to  make  out 
a  long  list  of  questions  which  might  occupy  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  next  Session,  but  of  many  Sessions  to  come.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  minor  reforms, — matters  of  administrative  rather 
than  of  governmental  policy, — it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  single 
important  measure  which  has  received  that  amount  of  public  dis- 
cussion experience  has  taught  us  to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  its 
adoption  as  the  political  question  of  the  day.  To  employ  a  phrase 
familiar  to  the  journalistic  trade,  it  is  a  matter  of  diihculty  to  say 
what  **  subject  is  up  '*  in  the  world  of  politics.  That  this  should  be 
so  is  intelligible  enough.  The  effort  required  for  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  has  exhausted  for  the  timo 
the  energies  of  the  political  world.  A  great  effort  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
felt  by  the  physical  frame  at  the  time  of  its  making.  Its  magnitude  is 
mainly  estimated  by  the  lassitude  which  ensues  on  its  completion. 
So  it  is  with  all  streiiuous  exertions  of  political  power.  The  measure 
which  has  occupied  all  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Session  now 
just  concluded,  is  hardly  yet  appraised  at  its  full  importance.  We 
are  speaking  now  not  so  much  of  the  actual  measure  itself,  as  of  the 
consequences  which  are  involved  in  its  enactment.  What  effect  tho 
severance  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  may  effect  in 
Ireland  is  open  to  doubt ;  but  no  candid  person  can  dispute  the 
truth  that  before  this  severance  could  have  been  passed  by  an 
English  Parliament, — and  passed,  too,  with  the  good-will  of  the 
country, — a  very  great  change  must  have  been  accomplished  in 
England.  Old  ties  have  been  loosened,  not  to  be  joined  again ; 
old  cries  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  old  principles  of  action 
have  been  laid  aside.  We  have  rung  out  the  old;  and,  by  the  mere 
act  of  80  doing,  we  have  rung  in  the  new.  We  believe  that  the  new 
is  better  than  the  old,  but  we  are  sure  that  it  is  very  different. 
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But  as  yet  the  parties  into  which  our  political  world  is,  and  for 
that  matter  always  will  he,  divided,  are  not  settled  down  into  their  new 
conditions ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  state  of  things,  we  have  a  remark- 
ahle  ahsence  of  any  distinct  programme  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
or  even  among  the  various  sections  into  which  those  sides  are  divided. 
In  a  Highway  Act  there  may,  douhtless,  he  occasion  for  the  display  of 
political  feeling ;  hut  Bankruptcy,  Law  Reform,  the  Treatment  of  Crimi- 
nals, and  Municipal  Administration,  subjects  on  which  we  are  promised 
legislation  in  the  ensuing  year,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  pofi- 
tical  character.  This  remark  is  true  even  of  the  question  of  the  Ballot 
Many  Liberals  disapprove  of  secret  voting;  some  Tories  are  infevoar 
of  it ;  and  though  in  default  of  a  better  issue  the  Ballot  may  hecoDM 
a  cause  of  party  warfare,  its  approval  or  disapproval  cannot  be 
said  as  yet  to  be  at  all  a  crucial  test  of  Liberalism  or  Conservatism. 
After  the  same  fashion,  though  National  Education  may  be,  and  ire 
expect  will  be,  the  subject-matter  of  hard  party  fighting  hereafter, 
it  is  not  so  far  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  party  issue.  One  knows 
beforehand  that  the  tendency  of  mind  which  makes  men  Liberals  or 
Conservatives,  will  lead  them  to  view  the  expediency  of  popular  eda- 
cation  under  different  aspects  ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  easy  to  saj 
whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,  secular  or  denominational  ednci- 
tion,  would  be  supported  or  opposed  by  either  of  our  two  politW 
organisations.  No  party  so  far  has  pledged  itself  to  any  educattoud 
programme.  There  are  many  public  men  who  hold  very  distinct  and 
well-known  views  on  the  subject ;  but  no  leader  has  declared  defi- 
nitely in  favour  of  any  particular  scheme*  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
transitional  aspect  of  politics  that  the  only  subject  the  Government 
is  distinctly  pledged  to  take  up  next  Session  is  one  concerning  whieb 
they  have  avowedly  not  made  up  their  minds.  Something  is  to  be 
done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  about  the  Irish  Land  quefti(m; 
but  what  that  something  is,  even  the  Premier  himself  does  not 
profess  to  know.  And  this  condition  of  uncertainty  arises  not  from 
the  fact  that  our  statesmen  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  forecast 
That  power  is,  to  our  minds,  more  strongly  developed  in  the  present 
generation  of  our  public  men,  than  in  any  which  has  preceded  th^nfor 
many  years  past.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  statesmen  hardly 
yet  know  the  materials  with  which  they  have  to  work.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  have  passed  through  a  great  crisis,  and  are  still  uncertsio 
what  effect  it  has  produced.  In  this  English  land  of  ours  the  greatest 
changes  bring  forth  their  results  slowly.  As  was  once  said,  it  is  ooij 
in  England  that  ducks  will  go  on  running  after  their  heads  have  been 
chopped  off;  and  so,  though  we  have  transferred  the  power  of  Meet- 
ing Parliament  from  one  class  of  the  community  to  another,  we  sre 
still  going  on  much  as  we  did  in  the  days  of  the  Ten  Pound  Honsft- 
holders.  The  Irish  Church  Bill  itself  has  been  carried  rather  by  the 
impetus  of  the  old  Parliament  than  by  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the 
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new ;  and,  in  fact,  it  still  remains  a  matter  of  speculation  bow  the 
state  of  parties  will  be  permanently  influenced  by  the  change  in  onr 
electoral  constitution. 

We  know,  however,  enough  to  say  that  a  political  era  ended  with 
the  passing  of  the  Household  Sufirage  Reform  Bill.  That  era  com- 
menced with  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
ruption of  the  great  Tory  party.  The  Tories  proper  died  with'  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  relinquishment  of  their  leadership ;  and  it  is  significant 
that  from  that  date  they  ceased  to  call  themselves  Tories,  and  took 
the  name  of  Conservatives.  It  was  not  that  the  last  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  was  in  any  way  a  model  representative  of  Toryism.  Lord 
Derby  is  a  far  more  faithful  exponent  of  the  True  Blue  creed  than 
Teel  ever  was,  even  at  the  hottest  of  his  never  very  ardent  Toryism. 
But  by  the  force  of  his  talent  and  influence  he  kept  the  Tory  organi- 
sation together  long  after  it  had  lost  its  vital  power.  Thd  repeal  of 
tiie  Com  Laws  destroyed  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  landed 
interest,  and  with  its  destruction  Toryism  pure  and  simple  was  at  an 
end.  Then  followed  the  period  of  Conservatism.  Future  historians 
of  English  politics  will  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  explaining  to  their 
readers  what  was  theraison  d*§tre, — ^the  excuse  for  existence, — of  that 
conservative  party  which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  have  led  in  turn. 
When  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Protectionist  party  united  under 
Lord  George  Bentinck's  leadership,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organisation 
cherished  a  sincere  hope  of  reversing  the  policy  of  free  trade.  Even, 
however,  before  Lord  George  Bentinck's  death,  it  had  become  clear 
that  free  trade  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  from  the  time  this  truth 
became  manifest,  the  Conservatives  had  no  policy  of  their  own. 
Futile  regrets,  personal  antipathies,  vague  dissatisfaction  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  time,  and  a  dread  of  coming  change,  constituted, 
so  to  speak,  their  political  stock-in-trade.  But  there  was  no  measure 
or  policy,  after  Protection  was  abandoned,  which  they  desired  to  en- 
force as  a  party.  There  was  not  even  any  measure  or  policy  which, 
as  a  party,  they  were  determined  to* resist.  !fhus  it  came  to  pass  that 
with  them  ever3rthing  became  a  question  of  men,  not  of  measures, — of 
prejudices,  not  of  principles.  It  has  often  puzzled  the  present  writer 
as  a  speculative  problem  what,  for  the  last  five-and- twenty  years,  could 
have  been  the  inducement  which  impelled  sincere  Conservatives  to  seek 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  And  his  answer  to  the  problem  is,  that  though 
the  Conservatives  in  Parliament  may  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in 
their  convictions,  they  did  not,  with  rare  exceptions,  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  with  any  view  of  carrying  their  convictions  into  prac- 
tice. There  is  never  any  lack  of  motives  to  persuade  Englishmen 
who  have  the  chancy  of  so  doing,  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament; 
these  motives  tell  with  especial  force  on  the  classes  whose  in- 
stincts are  naturally  conservative ;  and  no  very  ardent  faith  in 
Toryism  is  required  to  convince  a  believer  therein  that  on  the  whole 
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the  interest  of  the  State  is  promoted  hy  his  constituency  being  repre- 
sented by  a  blue  instead  of  a  yellow  candidate. 

But  when  yon  have  said  this,  you  have  said,  I  think,  about  as  mncii 
as  can  truly  be  said  for  the  conservatism  of  the  great  majority  of  Lord 
Derby's  followers.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  much  undoubtedly  to  demoralise 
the  party  he  led ;  but  he  could  never  have  been  accepted  as  its  leader 
unless  it  had  been  demoralised  before  it  elected  him  as  their  chieL 
For  a  party  without  strong  convictions  and  with  strong  prcjodices, 
zealous  about  names,  indifferent  about  facts,  greedy  for  office  and  not 
eager  for  power,  proud  of  their  past  traditions  and  afraid  of  present 
responsibility,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  indeed  a  Heaven-bom  minister.  There 
never  was  a  statesman  who  could  plead  with  such  zeal  a  cause  in 
which  he  did  not  believe  himself;  and,  in  regard  to  which,  a  faith 
strong  enough  for  action  would  have  been  inconvenient  even  to  his  fol- 
lowers. JJnder  his  guidance  the  party  enjoyed  transient  intervals  of 
office,  and  when  out  of  office  played  the  part  of  chorus  in  Uie  Greek 
drama  with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Disraeli  may  possess  the  constnictiTe 
talent  for  which  his  admirers  give  him  credit.  He  has  had,  howerer, 
singularly  little  opportunity  during  his  career  "ks  chief  of  a  destmctiTe 
party  to  show  this  talent ;  and  of  such  opportunities  as  he  has  h&d 
he  has  made  but  little  use.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  measure,  or 
reform,  or  policy,  of  which  he  can  claim  to  be  the  author,  or  even  a 
leading  advocate.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1866  is  only  an  apparent 
exception  to  this  rule,  for  household  sujSrage  in  boroughs,  which  forms 
its  sole  principle,  was  virtually  forced  upon  him, — certainly  was  not 
originated  by  him.  Given  such  a  party  as  the  late  Premier  had  to 
lead,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  him  to  leave  his  mark  upon 
our  history  in  his  leadership.  But  though  his  position  could  not  have 
been  illustrious,  it  need  not  have  been  inglorious.  The  grievance 
which  public- spirited  men  of  all  parties  bear  against  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
their  minds  is,  that  he  has  introduced  into  our  politics  a  system  of 
mock  attack  and  sham  defence,  to  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  His  strategy,  however  ingenious,  has  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  the  troops  who  engaged  in  these  theatrical  campaigns. 
Indeed,  the  severest  criticism  on  Mr.  Disraeli*s  career  as  a  party  leader 
lies  in  the  patent  fact  that,  after  some  twenty  years  of  his  leadership, 
his  party  is  less  powerful  to  resist,  more  ready  to  give  way  when 
encountered  by  serious  opposition,  than  it  was  at  its  first  outset.  The 
fortunes  of  the  party  could,  indeed,  never  have  been  entrusted  so  long 
to  a  general  who  always  lowered  his  colours  on  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  partnership  which  accident  had 
brought  about  between  Lord  Derby  and  his  lieutenant  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  the  firm  of  Derby  and  Disraeli  the  Commoner  was  tho 
working  partner ;  and  the  Peer,  though  a  sleeping  partner,  supported 
the  business  by  the  credit  of  his  name.     If  the  head  of  the  concern 
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had  not  been  assisted  and  counselled  by  the  dexterity  of  Disraeli  he 
woold  infallibly  have  brought  the  house  long  ago  into  the  Parlia- 
mentary Gazette ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
speculation  could  never  have  kept  the  connection  together  but  for  the 
reputation  of  his  senior.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  Tory  Peer 
was  asked  what  he  understood  by  conservatism,  and  he  replied  in- 
stantly, **  Voting  with  Lord  Derby."  The  answer  was  not  so  illogical 
as  it  might  seem ;  for  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Stanley  personified  in 
his  predilections,  his  prejudices,  and  his  proclivities,  the  spirit  of 
Modem  Conservatism.  Lord  Derby,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  has 
always  ''had  the  courage  of  his  opinions;"  he  has  yielded  often 
enough  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  he  has  never  attempted  to 
conceal  the  reluctance  with  which  he  yielded.  It  is,  perhaps,  no 
great  credit  to  a  statesman  of  Lord  Derby's  position  and  power,  that 
he  should  have  withstood  the  temptation  to  seek  office  himself  by  un- 
worthy means  ;  but  whether  from  conscientiousness  or  from  lack  of 
ambition  he  has  withstood  it ;  and  the  fact  of  his  known  indifference 
to  power  served  as  a  shield  for  intrigues  which  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
never  have  carried  out  with  success  under  his  own  name  and  authority. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  Nemesis  which  attends  political  dis- 
honesty, that  the  conservative  party  should  gradually  have  found 
themselves  forced  to  accept  as  their  master  the  man  whom  they  had 
selected  as  their  agent.  Even  as  late  as  1859,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Tory  members  would  have  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  ever  become  Premier  of  England, 
the  chief  as  well  as  the  spokesman  of  English  country  gentlemen. 
By  degrees,  however,  under  Mr.  Disraeli's  training,  they  learnt  to 
identify  statecraft  with  statesmanship,  to  attach  an  exaggerated  value 
to  Parliamentary  strategy,  and  to  believe  that  an  engagement  avoided 
was  as  good  as  a  battle  won.  So,  when  the  sudden  break  down 
of  Lord  Derby's  health  necessitated  a  change  in  the  leadership, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  felt  Uy  be  the  only  chief  who  could  pursue  the 
strategy  to  which  the  party  had  grown  accustomed.  No  doubt  personal 
loyalty  and  a  sense  of  fair  play  contributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  elevation ; 
but  the  main  cause  of  his  success  was  the  conviction  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  could  carry  on  the  tactics  which  had  placed  his  party  in  office. 
The  last  Disraeli-Derby  administration  was  one  long  series  of  disap- 
pointments, as  far  as  the  party  outside  the  House  was  concerned.  Lord 
Derby,  shortly  before  his  accession  to  power,  had  announced  it  to  be 
his  mission  to  stem  the  tide  of  democracy ;  and  yet  his  first  act  in 
power,  xmder  Mr.  Disraeli's  advice,  was  to  introduce  a  Beform  Bill  more 
democratic  than  had  ever  been  contemplated  by  a  Liberal  Ministry. 
Afirighted  Conservatives  were  assured  that  the  restrictions  by  which 
it  was  first  proposed  to  surround  household  suffrage  would  deprive  it 
of  its  democratic  character ;  and  yet  restriction  after  restriction  was 
abandoned  almost  without  a  struggle.    Then  prophecies  were  uttered 
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that  a  constitaency  based  on  bonsehold  saffi.*age  wonld  be  foand  in 
some  unexplained  way  to  be  more  conservative  tban  tbe  one  which  it 
replaced  ;  and  yet  the  resnlt  of  an  appeal  to  the  country  was  to  retain 
an  overwhelming  liberal  majority.  So  in  like  manner  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  Church,  every  promise  made  was  falsified  by  the  event, 
every  move  which  was  to  end  in  certain  victory  resulted  in  dis- 
comfiture, every  temporary  success  bad  to  be  paid  for  by  a  defeat 
of  disproportionate  magnitude.  Thus,  after  two  years  of  office/during 
the  whole  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  real  Premier,  and  dnring 
part  of  which  he  was  Prime  Minister  in  name  as  well  as  in  £Etct,  the 
party  has  found  itself  in  a  worse  position  than  it  was  before ;  its 
members  diminished,  its  influence  lowered,  its  reputation  tarnished, 
and  its  representatives  condemned  to  an  apparently  interminable 
sojourn  in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fiasco  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry, 
in  order  to  understand  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  tba 
conservative  party.  The  Conservatives  are  clearly  growing  weaiy  of 
the  part  of  Malcontents,  which  they  have  now  played  for  nearly  twenty 
years ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  present  leaders  is  partly  the 
result,  partly  the  cause  of  this  weariness.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  late  Session,  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  Ex-Premier  and 
his  followers  became  more  and  more  apparent.  After  the  battle 
of  Sadowa,  the  ex-Emperor  Ferdinand  said  to  one  of  his  con- 
fidants, '<I  abdicated  because  they  told  me  I  was  not  clever;  but 
really  I  don't  see  how  even  I  could  have  brought  things  to  a  worse 
end  than  my  clever  nephew."  In  the  same  fashion,  the  stupidest  and 
stolidest  of  bucolic  Tories  cannot  well  avoid  the  reflection,  that  with 
all  Mr.  Disraeli's  cleverness  he  has  brought  things  to  as  bad  a  pass 
as  was  well  possible  ;  and  the  very  wonder  with  which  the  Minister's 
legerdemain  was  received,  at  the  time  of  its  first  exhibition,  in- 
creased the  reaction  of  feeling,  when  it  was  discovered  that  all  this 
sleight-of-hand  could  not  score  the  game.  Throughout  the  Irish 
Church  debates  the  real  interests  of  the  party  were  expressed  not  by 
their  leader,  but  by  subordinates  like  Mr.  Hardy,  Dr.  Ball,  and 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt.  The  intellectual  calibre  of  these  subordinates  may 
be  much  smaller  than  that  of  their  chief ;  their  skill  in  generalship  is 
far  inferior ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  to  a  degree  never  accorded  to  the  Premier. 
Unlike  him,  they  can  give  the  word  of  command  in  the  troop's  own 
language.  And  if  the  coming  changes  in  the  political  atmosphere 
should  be  of  the  kind  which  seem  to  be  probable,  the  qualities  most 
needed  in  the  conservative  leader  of  the  future  will  not  be  Parlia- 
mentary dexterity  or  strategical  skill,  but  straightforward  resolution 
and  candid  sympathy  with  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  discovery  of  such  a  leader  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
supremacy;  and  in  Lord  Salisbury  the  Conservatives  have  now  a 
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man  who  in  many  respects  approximates  to  their  ideal  of  a  leader. 
To  talents  very  much  above  the  average,  to  eloquence  of  a  respectable 
order,  to  great  power  of  business,  to  high  ambition,  and  to  large 
parliamentary  experience,  the  sometime  Lord  Robert  Cecil  unites 
exalted  rank,  large  fortune,  and  good  social  standing.  He  is  of  the 
stamp  of  man  by  whom  English  country  gentlemen, — and  above  all 
conservative  country  gentlemen, — ^love  to  be  led;  and,  apart  from 
the  intellectual  Liberalism  inseparable  from  high  education  and  intelli- 
gence, the  Lord  of  Hatfield  shares  the  affections  and  the  aversions  of 
ordinary  commonplace  Conservatism.  If  he  is  not  likely  to  soar  above 
the  intellects  of  his  supporters,  he  is  also  certain  not  to  descend  below 
their  consciences.  Lideed  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  would  have  been  already  a  most  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli if  the  perversity  of  fate  had  not  raised  him  to  the  Upper  House 
just  at  the  time  when  his  merits  were  becoming  manifest  to  his  party. 
It  is  clear  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  not  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  nominal 
Premiers  are  made  ;  and  yet  under  present  conditions  of  politics,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  Premier  in  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  more 
than  a  nominal  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Derby's  exceptional  posi- 
tion rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  hold  the  premiership  in  the  Upper 
House  with  Mr.  Disraeli  fas  leader  in  the  Commons.  But  Lord 
Salisbury  is  not  Lord  Derby,  and  even  if  there  existed  no  personal 
cause  of  dissension  between  himself  and  the  late  Premier,  he  never 
could  supply  the  place  held  by  the  Bupert  of  debate  in  the  Derby- 
Disraeli  partnership.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
has  .already  established  his  claim  to  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  Lords.  Lord  Derby  is  too  broken  in  health  U)  endeavour 
to  resume  a  power  he  abandoned  willingly.  Lord  Malmesbury  has 
retired,  not  xmgracefully,  from  an  untenable  position ;  and  Lord  Cairns, 
able  and  acute  as  he  is,  has  neither  the  greatness  of  station  nor  the 
breadth  of  mind  to  be  anything  more  than  Mr.  Disraeli's  ^'  locum 
tenens  "  in  the  Lords.  Thus  whenever  the  Conservative  party  resolve 
on  fighting  in  earnest,  the  command  of  the  party  in  the  Upper  House 
must  devolve  upon  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  this  necessity  in  itself  is 
inconsistent  with  another  Disraeli  Premiership. 

Thus  the  question  on  which  the  prolongation  of  the  Disraeli  regime 
depends  is,  whether  the  time  has  come,  or  is  fast  approaching,  when 
the  Conservatives  will  abandon  sham  fights  and  make  a  real  stand  on 
behalf  of  their  cause.  The  impression  of  the  writer  is  that  that  time, 
whether  for  good  or  bad,  is  not  far  distant.  We  have  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  series  of  fundamental  reforms  not  inconsistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  present  fabric  of  English  society.  Practically, 
England  is  governed  by  a  social  system,  which  it  is  absurd  to  call 
feudal,  Ad  only  partially  just  to  call  aristocratic,  but  which  still 
partakes  of  feudalism  and  aristocracy,  and  which,  for  want  of  any 
fitter  word,  may  be  best  described  as  squirearchical.     There  is  much 
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to  be  said  against  this  system,  much  also  to  be  said  in  &voar  of  it; 
and  it  is^ot  within  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  endeavonr  to  strike 
the  balance  of  its  advantage  or  disadvantage.  All  it  is  wished  to 
point  out  is,  that  the  democratic  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  recent  legislation  must  sooner  or  later  come  into  conflict  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  squirearchy.  The  House  of  Lords,  the  State 
Church,  the  Laws  of  Land  Succession,  the  Gkune  Laws,  the  jorisdie- 
tion  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  condition  of  the  agneultanl 
peasantry,  the  constitution  of  the  army,  are  all  questions  which  ean- 
not  be  assailed  vigorously  without  calling  into  discussion  the  supremacj 
of  the  squirearchical  interest ;  and  whenever  this  supremacy  is  directly 
assailed,  experience  would  bid  us  believe  that  the  conservative  partj 
will  resist  the  assault  with  an  energy  which  indirect  attempts  to  tlta 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  dififerent  classes  of  the  commimity 
havo  failed  to  evoke.  This  resistance  will  be  facilitated  by  the  &ot 
that  the  Opposition,  under  Mr.  Disraeli^s  mani^ement,  has  grown 
•ingularly  homogeneous.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  men  of  strong 
independent  mind  in  the  conservative  ranks,  like  Lord  Stanley,  yrbo, 
though  in  their  party,  are  not  of  it ;  but  there  is  not  even  the  naelem 
of  a  Tory  secession.  The  Protectionists  are  absolutely  dead ;  the 
no-Popery  Protestants  have  dwindled  away,  the  difference  between 
Sir  Robert  Liglis  and  Mr.  Whalley  marking  the  decline  in  thdr  in- 
fluence; and  the  Orangemen  are,  as  it  would  seem,  hopeksaij 
alienated  from  the  Tory  cause.  Thus  there  is  no  important  section 
of  the  party  which  cares  more  about  the  advancement  of  its  indiri- 
dual  aims  than  it  does  about  the  welfare  of  the  commcm  cause ;  sad, 
in  consequence,  that  cause,  if  seriously  endangered,  would  be  sup- 
ported with  singular  unanimity  of  purpose.  At  the  late  elections,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Opposition  somewhat  eschewed  the  appel- 
lation of  Conservatives,  and  dubbed  themselves  Constitutionalists. 
The  change  of  name  failed  to  win  popular  support,  but  we  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  the  new  title ;  and  it  seems  probable,  when  the  next 
severe  party  struggle  takes  place,  the  Conservatives  will  be  fighting 
hard  for  things  as  at  present  constituted,  and  will  assuredly  not  be 
fighting  under  their  present  leadership. 

When  we  turn  to  the  liberal  ranks,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  they  also  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
talk  of  the  liberal  party  as  completely  reorganised  by  the  late  Befonn 
Bill ;  and  advocates  of  this  view  point  triumphantly  to  the  harmony 
that  has  prevailed  throughout  this  Session  amidst  the  Ministeriil 
supporters,  in  confirmation  of  their  theory.  But  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  Lish  Church  question  was  one  on  which  liberal 
opinion  was  exceptionally  unanimous,  and  that  the  apparent  harmony 
of  the  Ministerialists  has  been  facilitated,  if  not  created.  By  a  com- 
plete avoidance  of  any  serious  discussion  on  which  opinions  were 
likely  to  differ.     It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  patent  fact  that  we 
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now  possess  the  materials  for  a  powerful  and  united  liberal  organisa- 
tion to  a  degree  in  which  we  have  not  possessed  them  for  many  a  year 
past ;  and  yet  it  is  premature  to  say  that  that  organisation  is  com- 
plete and  perfect.  In  order  to  understand  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  Liberals  as  a  party,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  phases  which 
they  have  passed  through  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, — ^an  Act 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  closed  an  era  of  our  political 
history.  Any  great  political  commotion  is  commonly  followed  in  this 
country  by  a  period  of  comparative  inaction.  It  was  so  after  the 
enactment  of  Free  Trade,  when  the  Whigs,  under  Earl  Russell,  came 
into  office.  And  it  80  happened  that  just  about  the  time  when  this 
inaction  might  have  been  expected  to  end,  there  came  the  Annus 
Mirabilis  of  1848,  with  its  short-lived  revolutionary  triumphs. 
Sngland,  though  influenced  by  the  current  of  continental  opinion,  was 
influenced  but  slowly ;  and  long  before  our  nation  had  caught  the 
infection  of  the  revolutionary  fever  which  raged  over  Europe  in  1848, 
the  passion  had  outworn  its  strength,  and  the  reaction  had  sot  in 
with  redoubled  force.  The  liberal  cause  throughout  the  world 
Buffered  from  the  downfall  of  the  popular  movement  in  Europe;  and 
the  Coup  d'letat  in  France  was  a  manifestation  of  the  same  tendency 
which  for  a  time  checked  liberal  progress  in  the  English  Parliament. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Conservatives  at  the  time  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  advocacy  of  a  protective  tarifl*  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  Tory  administration  of  1852  not  having  a  longer  spell  of  office ; 
and,  as  it  was,  the  Whigs  retained  their  hold  chiefly  because  they, — 
to  quote  Earl  Bussell's  famous  dictum, — ^were  content  **  to  rest  and 
be  thankful.*'  Then  ensued  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  the  Franco-Italian  campaign  in  Lombardy,  events  which  were 
all  unfavourable  to  the  advancement  of  domestic  reform ;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years, — ^from  1855  to  1865,— 
the  liberal  party  was  not  only  led  by,  but  personified  by.  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  character  of  the  great  English  Foreign  Minister 
has  been  discussed  not  long  ago  in  these  pages,  and  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  purpose  to  enter  now  into  any  disquisition  as  to  his 
personal  merits  or  demerits.  This  much,  however,  must  be  admitted 
even  by  the  warmest  of  his  admirers,  that  his  regime  was  not  one  of 
active  Liberalism.  Just  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Disraeli  were  Conser- 
vatives who  conserved  nothing,  so  the  Palmerstonian  Liberals  were 
reformers  who  reformed  nothing.  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  energies  of  the  party  were  not  demoralised  as  they  were  in  the 
former  by  a  series  of  shifting  and  disingenuous  tactics*;  but  their 
energies  were  weakened  by  a  long  period  of  inaction.  And  the 
insincerity  which  gradually  stole  over  the  Liberals  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Palmerstonian  decade  would  have  reached  far  more  serious 
proportions  had  it  not  been  for  two  very  potent  counteracting  causes : 
the  first  was  the  existence  of  a  powerful  radical  minority  in  the  ranks 
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of  the  Ministerialists  ;  the  second  was  the  extreme  earnestness  of  the 
statesman  who  shared  with  Lord  Palmerston  the  trihaneship  of  the 
nation. 

The  Radicals,  as  we  know  them,  have  only  existed  as  a  party  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  Grotes,  and  the  Lnshingtons,  and 
the  Dnncombes  of  a  former  day,  had  many  tenets  in  common  with 
the  Independent  Liberals  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  called  the  political 
ancestors  of  the  Manchester  school,  which  first  made  its  influence  felt 
at  the  period  of  the  Free  Trade  agitation.  For  many  years  after  the 
triumph  of  that  great  movement,  the  men  who  had  carried  the  day 
reaped  but  little  access  of  power  from  their  success.  Bright  and 
Cobden,  and  the  small  knot  of  Radicals  who  followed  their  lead, 
were,  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  political  John  the 
Baptists,  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  indifl*erence,  or,  as  it  may  more 
truly  be  said,  the  aversion  with  which  their  teaching  was  received, 
was  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  own  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
national  sentiments  of  the  time,  as  well  as  to  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment on  their  part,  and  much  uncalled-for  vehemence  of  language. 
But  the  main  cause  of  their  protracted  failure  to  gain  a  hearing 
must  be  sought  for  in  that  general  disinclination  in  this  countrj 
to  any  radical  change  which  characterised  the  Palmerstonian  era. 
Nobody  can  doubt  that,  if  England  had  been  a  republic  during 
the  interval  which  separated  the  close  of  the  Crimean  and  the  American 
wars,  old  **Pam"  would  have  been  elected  President  by  universal 
suffrage  ;  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  would  have  rendered 
such  an  election  not  only  possible,  but  certain,  was  fatal  to  the  pros- 
pects of  any  advanced  liberal  reform.  Still,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  the  radical  leaders  advocated  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  by 
so  doing  they  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  a  popular  re-action  in 
favour  of  democratic  changes.  The  very  zealousness,  however,  of  their 
advocacy  created  a  breach  between  the  lidvaAced  guard  and  the  main 
force  of  the  liberal  organisation,  fraught  with  peril  to  the  interests 
of  Liberalism, — a  peril  not  yet  altogether  removed.  The  indifference 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  supporters  to  reform  was  a  far  more 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  reformers  for  the  time  being 
than  the  declared  hostility  of  the  conservative  party.  And  in  con- 
sequence both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  small  sect  which 
acted  with  them,  were  personally  more  hostile  to  the  dominant 
liberal  party  than  to  their  conservative  opponents.  This  unavoid- 
able divergence  was  increased  by  the  arrogance  with  which  Lord 
Palmerston  treated  all  opposition  within  the  ranks  ;  and  would  have 
come  to  an  open  breach  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  bond  oi 
sympathy  which  has  always  united  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  advanced 
L  ^erals.  Whatever  their  other  shortcomings,  the  Radicals  had  this 
great  merit,  that  they  were  in  earnest  about  the  reforms  they  advo- 
cated ;    and   this  earnestness  of  purpose   recommended  them  to  a 
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statesman  to  whom  the  happy-go-lucky  liberaKsm  of  the  Palmer- 
Eitoujan  era  was  Bingularly  distasteful.  And  thus  the  hope  of  a 
better  time  coming,  a  time  when  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer should  be  leader  of  the  liberal  party,  hindered  the  section  of 
which  Mr.  Bright  had  grown  to  be  the  acknowledged  spokesman 
from  any  open  rupture  with  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry. 

It  chanced  that  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  followed  very  closely 
on  the  termination  of  the  American  civil  war.  From  the  outset  of 
that  great  conflict  the  leading  Radicals — notably  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Forster — had  almost  identified  themselves  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Northern  cause.  The  common  belief  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  that 
"the  bubble  of  democracy  had  burst,"  and  that  popular  self-govern- 
ment had  proved  a  failure  in  America,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  disfavour  which  all  demands  for  internal  reform  met  with  in 
England  from  1860  to  1865 ;  and  in  consequence,  when  this  belief 
was  found  to  bo  erroneous,  the  politicians  whose  trust  in  free  insti- 
tutions had  never  wavered,  who  had  been  Abdiels, — faithful  amidst 
the  faithless, — acquired  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind  not  easily  to  be 
shaken.  The  elections  of  1865  gave  a  great  accession  of  numerical 
strength  to  the  Badical  minority  of  the  House;  and  even  if  Lord 
Palmerston  had  lived,  he  could  not  have  maintained  his  leadership 
unless  he  had  taken  into  account  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
advanced  reformers, — the  men  whose  protests  had  been  long  dismissed 
with  the  contemptuous  comment  that  they  proposed  to  Americanise 
our  institutions. 

Li  accordance  with  the  invariable  rule  of  English  politics  already 
mentioned,  in  virtue  of  which  no  change,  however  important,  pro- ' 
daces  its  result  till  a  certain  interval  has  elapsed,  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  accession  of  strength  and  vigour  given  to  the  cause  of  reform 
by  the  success  of  popular  principles  in  the  struggle  between  North 
and  South,  was  to  replace  the  old  "Whigs  in  office.     The  short-lived 
Russell  administration  broke  down  on  the  question  of  Reform ;  but 
even  if  it  had  survived  the  Session  of  1866,  it  could  not  have  reckoned 
on  any  prolonged  existence  from  the  palpable  want  of  harmony  then 
existing  between  the  various  sections  of  the  ministerial  party.     The 
Adullamite  secession  was  in  reality  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  faint- 
hearted Liberals  against  the  growing  influence  of  the  more  extreme 
section ;  and  the  accession  of  the  Conservatives  to  office,  fii*st  under 
Lord  Derby  and  then  under  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  of  immense  practical 
advantage  to  the  Liberals  by  suspending  their  intestine  divisions  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.    Throughout  the  period  of  the  conservative 
administration  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  dissen- 
sions that  had  paralysed  the  active   strength  of  the  liberal  party. 
Through  an  odd  combination  of  circumstances,  too  fresh  in  public 
memory  to  need  recital,  the  T^ry  Government  passed  their  Reform 
Bill  in  deference  rather  to  the  wishes  of  the  Radicals  than  of  the 
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moderato  Liberals ;  and  the  desire,  to  use  Lord  Derby^s  own  phrase, 
'*  to  dish  the  Whigs/'  compelled  the  Administration  to  secure  by  their 
concessions  the  passive  support  of  the  Radicals.  Against  this  coalition 
the  Palmorstonian  Liberals  were  powerless,  and  household  snffirage 
became  the  law  of  the  land ;  though  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  measure  was  most  distasteful  to  the  majority  either 
of  the  Ministry  or  of  the  Opposition. 

When  the  Reform  question  was  finally  terminated,  the  proposal  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Chui'ch  Establishment  monopolised  poli- 
tical attention.  Upon  this  question  there  was  fortunately  little  or  no 
division  of  opinion  in  the  liberal  camp  ;  and  from  the  day  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  first  introduced  his  historical  resolutions  to  that  on  which 
the  Bill  was  finally  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Liberals 
of  all  shades  have  worked  together  heartily  and  loyally.  Common 
struggles  and  common  triumphs  have  no  doubt  done  much  to  consoli- 
date the  party,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  assume  that  this  har- 
mony must  necessarily  continue  after  the  contest  is  over.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  composed  of  elements  which  have  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  fly  apart.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  a  liberal 
Ministry  has  been  formed  in  which  the  Wlugs  are  in  a  minority ;  and 
it  caimot  be  doubted  that  their  virtual  exclusion  from  power,  and  the 
admission  of  new  men  into  their  places,  has  offended  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  our  patrician  Liberals.  Upon  many  questions  of  principlet 
and  upon  all  questions  of  personal  predilection,  the  opinions  of  the 
old  Whigs  are  much  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  moderate 
Conservatives  than  with  those  of  the  Manchester  school ;  and  even 
if  these  old  Whigs  remain  true  at  heart  to  their  faith  in  the  creed  of 
progress,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  their  best  prospect  of  re- 
gaining their  lost  influence  lies  in  the  chance  of  a  disrupture  in  the 
liberal  party,  which  might,  and  probably  would,  be  followed  by  a 
coalition  of  the  more  advanced  Conservatives  with  the  less  advanced 
Liberals.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  the  Whig 
magnates  of  any  disloyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  it  would  not  be  in 
human  nature  for  them  not  to  feel  that  their  old  supremacy  is  incom- 
patible with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bright  and  of  politicians  of  his  stamp 
in  the  Cabinet  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  the  holders  of  political 
brevet  rank. 

It  has  already  been  made  evident  that  the  Radical  element  in  the 
Cabinet  is  one  of  great  substantive  importance.  The  expectation  so 
commonly  entertained,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  loudly  expressed,  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  become  a  Minister  of  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson*s  type  as  soon  as  he  took  office,  has  now  b^  com- 
pletely dispelled.  It  is  possible  that  the  ill-natured  taunts,  and  still 
more  ill-natured  compliments,  with  which  the  member  for  Birmingham 
was  told  on  joining  the  Ministry  that  he  had  surrendered  his  inde- 
pendence, and  had  placed  himself  under  bonds  to  run  in  harness,  may 
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have  goaded  him  to  the  assertion  of  his  individual  power,  with  scant 
regard  for  his  obligations  towards  his  colleagues.  But  let  the  explana- 
tion be  what  you  like,  the  broad  fact  remains,  that  Mr.  Bright,  since  his 
entry  into  the  Ministry,  has  acted  rather  as  the  leader  of  an  allied  but 
independent  force  than  as  a  subordinate  officer.  Agreement  or  disagree* 
ment  with  Mr.  Bright's  political  opinions  does  not  necessarily  involve 
either  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  particular  line  he  has  adopted 
as  a  Minister.  The  language  he  has  uniformly  held  upon  the  subject 
has  amounted  to  this : — "  I  have  no  wish  for  office,  but  if  my  influ- 
ence and  weight  are  essential  to  the  Ministry,  I  am  willing  to  take 
office,  provided  I  am  allowed  to  maintain  my  individual  freedom  of 
action."  It  maybe  said  that  such  independence  is  incompatible  with 
government  by  party  as  constituted  in  England ;  but  so  long  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  terms  on 
which  the  great  popular  tribune  entered  his  administration,  no  accu- 
sation of  want  of  loyalty  can  fairly  be  urged  against  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  utmost  that  his  colleagues  can  say  against  him 
is  to  repeat  the  complaint  of  the  Latin  poet  concerning  his  mistress, — 
'*  Nee  sine  te  nee  cum  te  vivere  possum."  But  even  supposing  that 
the  leader  of  the  Eadicals  was  a  man  of  less  rugged  independence, 
and  of  a  more  conciliatory  disposition,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  ho 
could  hold  subordinate  office  on  the  same  terms  as  an  ordinary  official. 
It  might  be  desirable  that  the  Radicals  should  merge  themselves  in 
the  liberal  forces ;  but  such  a  consummation,  whether  desirable  or 
not,  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  shirking  facts,  and  the  fact  is  that  there  does  exist  a  radical  party 
in  the  country  and  in  Parliament  distinct  from,  and  in  some  respects  * 
opposed  to,  the  ordinary  Liberals.  A  comprehension  of  this  truth  is 
essential  to  any  correct  understanding  of  the  present,  or  future,  state 
of  parties.  On  various  occasions  Mr.  Bright  has  shown  that  ho 
holds  himself  to  be  an  independent  power  in  the  Cabinet,  and  if  he 
had  not  made  this  manifest  he  would  have  lost  his  influence  with  his 
immediate  followers. 

Indeed,  even  on  a  question  where  all  Liberals  were  so  united  as 
they  were  concerning  the  Irish  Church,  effective  co-operation  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal  influence 
of  the  Premier.  Without  entering  upon  any  elaborate  disquisition  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  claims  to  the  reputation  of  a  great  statesman,  it  is 
not  too  early  to  state  that  he  has  already  shown  himself  to  be  a  great 
parliamentary  leader.  Nine  months  of  office  have  dealt  a  death-blow 
to  the  old  stereotyped  complaints  about  his  lack  of  discretion,  his  want 
of  temper,  las  ignorance  of  parliamentary  tactics.  Very  little,  if  any- 
thing, of  these  alleged  defects  has  been  made  manifest  during  the 
Session ;  and  such  slight  manifestations  as  there  may  have  been  have 
sunk  into  insigniflcance  when  compared  with  the  extraordinary  talent, 
energy,  and  resolution  which  have  characterised  his  regime.     You 
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must  look  back  to  the  days  of  Peel,  possibly  to  tbose  of  Pitt,  before 
yon  find  a  Minister  who  has  carried  his  party  with  him  so  completely 
as  the  present  Premier.  And  his  influence  in  ParliameBt,  great  thoogfa 
it  be,  is  very  far  less  in  degree  than  his  infinence  with  the  eonntry. 
His  almost  exuberant  energy,  his  somewhat  indiscriminate  earnest- 
ness, his  impatience  of  opposition,  endear  him,  rather  than  other- 
wise, to  the  great  outside  public.  The  success  of  any  agitation  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  might  attach  himself  would  be  assured  before- 
hand, while  his  refusal  to  countenance  any  proposed  reform  would  be 
a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  its  chances  of  being  carried.  No  smaii 
portion  of  the  Premier's  power  is  due  to  his  capacity  for  sympathising 
with  any  shade  of  sincere  and  genuine  feeling.  Probably  the  only 
section  of  the  hberal  party  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  nothing  in 
common,  is  that  of  the  old  Palmerstonian  Liberals,  and  this  section 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  great  substantive  importance  in  the  times  that 
seem  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Throughout  the  late  Session  the  Prime  Minister  contrived  to  avoid 
any  dissension  between  the  two  wings  of  the  liberal  army.  The 
Whigs  felt  satisfied  that  he  would  not  allow  reform  to  degenerate 
into  revolution  ;  the  Radicals  were  convinced  that  under  him  reform 
would  be  thorough  ;  and  the  event  has  justified  the  hopes  of  cither 
party,  and  has  in  consequence  increased  their  confidence  in  their 
leader.  Luck,  no  doubt,  has  been  upon  Mr.  Gladstone*s  side,  and  he 
can  hardly  reckon  in  future  campaigns  on  the  accidental  good  fortnne 
which  attended  him  in  the  discussion  on  the  Lish  Church.  Yet  the 
same  influence  and  the  same  energy  that  have  mainly  contributed  to  his 
success  may  serve  him  hereafter  in  equally  good  stead.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  this  immense  advantage  in  his  favour,  that  while 
he  remains  at  the  helm  no  other  liberal  leader  is  possible.  The 
liberal  party,  or  any  important  section  of  it,  can  only  refuse  to  follow 
his  guidance  on  condition  of  consigning  themselves  to  the  opposition 
benches. 

Still,  in  any  speculation  on  the  state  of  parties,  it  is  impossible  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  contingency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  being  remoted 
by  failing  health,  or  any  other  cause,  from  the  parliiunentary  arena. 
The  consideration  of  this  contingency  is  of  importance  as  showing 
the  want  of  permanent  cohesion  between  the  difierent  sections  of  the 
liberal  organisation.  Supposing  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  set  aside,  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  any  statesman  who  would  lead  the  liberal 
party  as  at  present  constituted.  There  is  no  lack  of  possible  Premiers, 
but  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  Premiers  who  could  justly  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  Gladstonian  majority.  After  we  have  lived 
to  see  Mr.  Bright  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that 
the  Free  Trade  orator  could  never  under  any  circumstances  be  Prime 
Minister  and  chief  of  the  Liberals  ;  but  such  an  event  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unlikely,  and  could  never  come  to  pass  at  all  except  after  many 
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ebanges,  tbe  accomplishment  of  'whicli  mudt  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
time.  For  the  present  we  may  simply  state  that  an  avowed  Badical 
could  not  be  the  leader  of  the  English  Liberals.  From  the  old 
Whig  connection  there  might  be  •  selected  three  or  four  potential 
Premiers.  As  leader  of  the  liberal  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Earl  Granville  has  shown  parliamentary  ability  of  a  kind  which,  in 
former  days,  would  have  marked  him  out  as  a  formidable  candidate 
in  the  event  of  any  vacancy  in  tbe  Premiership  ;  but,  for  the  future, 
higher  qualities  than  those  of  which  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
has  hitherto  shown  himself  to  be  possessed,  will  be  needed  for  tho 
chief  command  in  the  army  of  progress ;  and,  moreover,  as  has  been 
stated  before,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  practical  disqualification  for  the  Premiership.  A  similar 
objection  applies  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  has  perhaps  more  in 
common  with  the  advanced  Liberals  than  any  other  of  the  great 
"Whig  magnates  ;  and  Lord  Clarendon's  age  would  alone  be  a  bar  to 
his  ever  succeeding  to  the  leadership.  Of  the  younger  Whig  poli- 
ticians, the  Marquis  of  Hartington  would  seem  to  have  the  most 
recommendations  for  the  position  of  a  future  liberal  commander-in- 
chief,  and  between  him  and  the  Radical  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, there  is  said  to  be  a  cordial  understanding.  Still,  whatever 
may  bo  the  personal  relations  between  the  Manchester  party  and  any 
individual  Liberal  statesman,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
other  Minister  but  Mr.  Gladstone  could  frame  a  programme  on  which 
the  different  sections  of  the  Liberals  could  agree.  For  some  time  to 
come,  at  any  rate,  measures  are  likely  to  be  more  important  than 
men  in  our  political  struggles ;  and  though  the  exceptional  influence 
of  the  Premier's  personal  character  may  operate  to  retard  this  ten- 
dency, yet  even  under  his  Premiership  the  programme  of  tho  Ministry 
will  be  more  looked  to  than  its  personnel,  while  under  that  of  any 
other  statesman  measures  would  carry  the  day  over  men  without  any 
possibility  of  doubt.  Li  the  event  of  the  Premiership  being  vacant, 
either  through  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  or  through  a  disruption  of 
the  liberal  majority,  such  a  coalition  would  certainly  be  possible,  as 
that  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Under  no  conceivable 
circumstance  could  any  influential  section  of  the  Liberals  support  an 
administration  presided  over  by  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  in  case  any  funda- 
mental change  in  our  political  or  social  constitution  should  be  defi- 
nitely adopted  as  part  of  the  radical  programme,  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable  that  tho  Whigs  and  a  large  section  of  the  moderate 
Liberals  might  coalesce  with  the  Conservatives,  and  of  such  a  liberal- 
conservative  coalition  Lord  Stanley  would  bo  the  natural  leader. 
How  far  his  lordship's  eligibility  for  such  a  post  would  be  affected 
by  tho  not  improbable  contingency  of  his  being  called  to  the  Upper 
House  before  any  coalition  of  the  above  kind  could  take  place,  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  no  need  to  enter. 
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Let   it   lio   c'l early  understood   that   la   this   paper  it  is  not  the 
writer* B  wish  to    prognosticato   n  ciisrnptiou   in  the  liberal  ranks ; 
Btill  less   i^   it    h\A  intention   to  say  ^vb ether   any  sut'h    disrnptipii 
would   be  justifiable  or   nujustifiuble^  or  to  lay   down   any  law  i4i 
to  the  side  which  honest  Liberals  should  espouse  in  the  event  of 
its  oecurreiicc.     So  much  would  depend  upon  the  circumstuuces  of 
the  disruption,  upon  the  perilous  hy  whom  it  was  origiuated^  and 
upon  the  initnediate  if^eue  ivhich  gave  rise  to  it^  that  it  w^ould  be  im- 
possible  to  expresa  any  opinion  heforehaud  as  to  the  line  of  action  it 
might  entail  upon  persons  accustomed,  according  to  the  Horatian 
adage,  '*  Nnllius  juraro  in  verba  nmgistri,*'     Moreover,  it  lb  perfectly 
upon  the  cards  that  the  contingency  e onto ni plated  may  never  be 
realised.     There  l^  amongst  all  EugliBh  parties  such  a  fund  of  com- 
mon sense,  such  a  dishke  to  pushing  controversies  to  their  extreme 
logical  deductions,  such  a  love  for  compromise  in  itself,   that  the 
chances  are  pcrlxEips  ahva3's  against  the  violent  disruption  of  any 
English  political  organisation.     It  is  also  obvious  that,  if  any  states- 
man can  command  the  allej^iance  both  of  the  extreme  and  of  the 
moderate  LiberalR,    it  is  the  present  Premier ;    and  the  fact  of  a 
Minister  w^ith  such  influence  holding  the  leadership  of  the  party  at 
the  present  crisis  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  the  great  organisa- 
tion which  has  just  swept  aivay  an  abuse  of  three  centuriei^*  atandiug. 
In  the  politic^al  outlook  certain  conclusions  seem  to  us  pretty  clearly 
established  :  the  first  is,   that   Mr.   Gladstone  is  the  only^  possible 
leader  for  the  Liberals  ^  if  tbcy  are  to  remain  united  :  the  t^econd  isi 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  must  coaso  to  lead  the  Conservatives  jis  soon  oit 
they  endeavour  to  uphold  any  existing  institution  in  serious  ^omeEt ; 
fhe   third   is,  that  if  the  liadicals  push  their  demands  far  beyond 
the  views  of  the  ordinary  Liberals,  the  probable  result  will  be  a  coali- 
tion  betiveen   the   Whiga   and   the    Liberal   Conservatives,     Given 
these  conclusions,  and  the  fact  that  no  work  is  yet  cut  out  for  next 
Session, — -but,  on  the  contrary*,  that  a  number  of  questions  are  certain 
to  be  mooted  m hich  involve  immense  social  intcrentB,  but  upon  which 
the  liberal  party,  as  a  whole,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  any  definite  con* 
cliiBlon,^it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ere  long  the  strength  of  the 
liberal  organisation  will  bo  eicposed  to  a  trial  of  unwonted  severity. 
And,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent  interest  to  consider  wLit 
at  the  present  time  is  the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  state  of  Engliili 
parties* 
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Sib  Wdlliak  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  whom  Scotland  has  every 
reason  to  be  justly  proad.  Bat  for  him,  she,  and  indeed  Britain, 
would  have  been  barren  of  deep  philosophical  speculation,  probably 
even  of  much  philosophical  interest,  at  a  time  when  on  the  Continent 
great  and  earnest  men  were  actively  engaged  in  its  researches.  Thus 
Sir  William  Hamilton  was  remarkable  inasmuch  as  he  revived  the 
study  of  philosophy  proper  in  these  islands ;  but  his  character  was 
such  that,  living  at  any  time,  he  would  have  made  an  impress  upon 
the  thought  of  the  day.  His  love  of  philosophy  was  unbounded  in 
its  enthusiasm  and  untiring  in  its  energy,  while  his  original  specula- 
tive genius  was  strikingly  great.  But  even  to  put  these  aside,  his 
almost  superhuman  learning  and  the  rare  elevation  and  beauty  of  his 
character  were  such  as  at  any  time  to  command  admiration  and  to 
compel  respect.  The  present  memoir,  which  has  been  eagerly  antici- 
pated for  some  time,  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  even  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  known  the  philosopher  and  his  works  only  by 
name.  Professor  Yeitch  has  done  his  work  with  great  care,  with  a 
painstaking  elaboration  and  combination  of  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand, and  with  a  genuine  love  and  admiration  of  the  man  he  is 
vnriting  about.  The  biographer  has  not  always,  however,  shown 
himself  a  very  graceful  or  skilful  artist.  His  materials,  if  never  care- 
lessly are  sometimes  awkwardly  put  together,  and  once  or  twice, 
vrben  meaning  to  be  pathetic,  he  has  only  succeeded  in  being  clumsy. 
Hamilton  had  almost  a  right  to  be  a  Scotch  Professor.  His  grand- 
father, on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  on  his  death  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  William's  father.  His  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of 
a  professor  of  Church  history  in  the  same  university,  and  he  himself 
was  bom  in  a  house  within  the  college  walls,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1788.  There  appears  to  have  existed  in  Glasgow  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  grandfather  a  quaint  and  genial  circle  of  men,  representatives 
both  of  the  academic  and  commercial  interests  of  the  city.    For  the 

*  "  Memoir  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  Bart.,"  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  By  John  Veitch,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Ix^c  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinbtlrgh  and  London :  1869. 

"Edinburgh  Essays."  By  Members  of  the  University,  1866.  Edinburgh: 
Adim  and  Charles  Black.  Essay  VII.—"  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton."  By  Thomas 
Spenser  Baynes,  LL.B. 
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sake  of  good  fellowship  and  with  the  desire  to  cultivate  and  give 
scope  to  their  literary  propensities  they  formed  themselves  into  clabs. 
Sir  William*8  grandfiather,  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  was  a  prominent 
memher  of  two  of  these, — the  Anderston  and  the  Hodge  Podge.  The 
Anderston,  founded  hy  Simson,  the  famous  restorer  of  ancient 
geometry,  was  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  all  the  dubs  in 
Glasgow,  and  used  to  meet  in  a  hostelry  in  what  was  then  a  sobnr- 
ban  village.  The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  a  dinner  at  two 
o'clock,  when,  remembering  some  of  the  celebrities  who  belonged  to  it. 
Professor  Yeitch  concludes,  that  '*  the  banquet  of  hen  broth  was  no 
doubt  well-seasoned  by  Attic  salt.'*  The  Hodge  Podge  seems  to  ham 
been  of  a  somewhat  less  classical  type  than  the  Anderston,  if  we  an 
to  judge  from  the  description  of  it,  given  in  some  doggerel  vecses  hj 
its  Laureate,  Dr.  John  More : — 

"  A  club  of  choice  fellows  each  fortnight  employ 
An  OTcning  in  laughter,  good  humour,  and  joy  \ 
like  the  National  Council,  they  often  debate. 
And  settle  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  State.** 

further  on  in  the  effusion,  and  in  the  same  strain  of  pleasantry,  he 
refers  to  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton  : — 

*'  He  who  leads  up  the  van  is  stout  Thomas  the  tall. 
Who  can  make  us  all  lau^h,  though  he  laughs  at  us  all ; 
But  entre  nous,  Tom,  you,  and  I,  if  you  please. 
Must  take  care  not  to  laugh  ourselves  out  of  our  fees.*' 

Sir  William's  own  father,  inheriting  the  amiability  and  humour  of 
''  stout  Thomas  the  tall,*'  died  young,  before  he  had  completed  his 
thirty-second  year,  leaving  to  the  care  of  his  young  widow  two  sot*, 
— ^William,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  Thomas,  who  became  titf 
brilliant  author  of  '*  03nril  Thornton,"  and  other  works.  On  Mrs. 
Hamilton  devolved  all  the  arduous  duty  of  education.  She  was  quite 
equal  to  the  task,  being  a  woman  with  considerable  strength  of  chi- 
racter,  with  a  vein  of  sternness,  almost  harshness,  mingling  with  her 
mother's  nature.  When  quite  a  child,  we  find  that  love  for  the 
marvellous  and  romantic,  which  in  after  years  in  his  hours  <^ 
relaxation  used  to  make  Hamilton  read  the  ''Arabian  Nights," 
''  Frankenstein,"  and  the  works  of  such  an  authoress  as  Mrs.  Bad* 
oliffe,  displayed  in  his  love  for  the  graphic  illustrations  to  the 
**  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  the  "  Apocalypse,"  and,  subsequently,  the 
•*  Ancient  History  "  of  RoUin,  and  the  **  Natural  History  "  of  BuffiM. 
"When  a  boy  he  was  a  true  boy,  more  given  to  active  out-door  exer- 
cise and  to  sports  of  all  kinds,  in  which  he  always  excelled,  than  to 
precocious  book-learning.  Still,  although  his  almost  superabundant 
amount  of  vital  energy,  found  its  readiest  outlet  in  such  a  way,  be 
must  have  expended  much  of  it  on  his  studies,  as  we  find  him  attend- 
ing the  junior  Latin  and  Greek  classes  at  the  Univerait}'  at  the  earij 
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age  of  twelve.  Much  to  his  indignation,  and  much  against  his  youth- 
ful sense  of  dignity,  he  was,  however,  removed  from  the  University, 
and  was  sent  to  study  under  Dr.  Dean,  at  Bromley,  in  1801,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
languages.  In  letters  to  his  mother,  from  Bromley,  we  have  inter- 
spersed with  accounts  of  his  school  work  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  at  Rindmuir,  as  to  where  he  was  to 
spend  his  holidays,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  half-a-guinea  being 
forthcoming  from  the  maternal  purse,  to  purchase  a  box  to  put  books 
and  "  things  "  into.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
re-entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  soon  began  a  career 
of  brilliant  success,  and  where  he  had  for  a  close  companion  Michael 
Scott,  the  author  of  **  Tom  Cringle's  Log,*'  &c.  Most  of  his  spare  time 
and  the  college  vacations,  which  in  Scotland  are  long,  were  spent  at 
the  Manse  of  Midcalder,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  under  the 
healthy  instruction  and  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somners ;  and  here  it 
was  he  began  his  first  essays  in  philosophy.  But  not  as  a  hard 
student,  or  as  a  young  philosopher,  was  he  remembered  in  the  village 
of  Midcalder,  but  rather  as  a  **  wild  boy  and  full  of  sport,*'  a  great 
hand  at  swimming  and  leaping,  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  healthy 
activity  and  enjoyment  of  the  place, — a  king  among  boys. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  began  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine, — a  study  which  afterwards  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  investigating  the  relations  that  exist  between 
Psychology  and  Physiology.  For  the  medical  profession,  indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  been  destined  for  some  years,  no  less  by  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  than  by  his  own  inclinations,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
following  up  his  studies  in  that  direction,  he  spent  the  winter  1806-7 
in  Edinburgh.  Here  the  passion,  which  had  first  shown  itself  when 
a  student  of  Glasgow,  of  collecting  rare  and  old  books  and  editions, 
— a  propensity  which  was  to  make  him  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
noblest  libraries  ever  amassed  by  an  individual  collector, — was 
developed,  and  to  his  mother's  eyes  assumed  alarming  proportions. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  anxious  that  her  boy  should  go  to  Oxford,  and 
despite  many  friends,  who  saw  in  William  Hamilton  only  a  lad  of 
ordinary  abilities,  her  desires  were  gratified  by  his  entering  Balliol 
College  as  a  Snell  Exhibitioner  in  May,  1807.  The  impression  which 
his  personal  appearance,  character,  and  habits  of  study  left  on  the 
students  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  very  remarkable.  The 
few  men  who  knew  him,  and  who  now  survive,  all  concur  in  testifying 
to  the  warm  feelings  of  admiration  and  love  which  ho  excited,  at 
once  by  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person,  his  courteous  and  agreeable 
manners,  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  the  force  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  attainments. 
Amongst  those  who  have  left  reminiscences  of  his  life  at  Oxford  are 
Lockhart,  whose  fast  friend  he  ever  was, — ^till  some  lamented  and 
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unexplained  breach  occurred  in  after  life, — Mr.  J.  H.  Christie,  aiid 
Mr.  Jamee  Traill.     Those  Oxford  da^'s  seem  to  have  taken  a  fiist 
hold  upon  Lockhart,  and  when  he  wrote  home  Hamilton's  name  was 
repeatedly  to  be  found  in  his  letters ;  and  it  was  Hamilton's  tutor,  a 
Mr.  Powell,  a  strange  being,  who  soon  found  that  he  was  quite  as 
unnecessary  to  his  pupil  as  he  wished  his  pupil  to  be  to  him,  whom 
he  made  the  prototype   of  Daniel  Barton  in  *'  Reginald  Daltoa.** 
From  Mr.  Traill's  reminiscences  of  the  future  professor,  we  glean 
some  account  of  the  boyish  sportiveness  of  his  early  days,  which  it 
is  useful  and  pleasant  to  record,  as  we  are  not  in  general  apt  to  asso- 
ciate such  a  thing  with  the  hard  reading  student  and  the  philosopher 
in  embryo.      We  read  of  how  the  two  friends  one  night  strewed 
crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  wine  for  a  mouse,  which  had  crept  oat 
during  a  protracted  silence,  and  how  they  made  the  discovery  thsi 
men  and  mice  were  very  much  the  same  under  the  influence  of  drink; 
of  how  they  went  to  forage  for  provisions  late  at  night  in  other  men's 
rooms,  and  how  on  one  occasion  they  narrowly  escaped  being  brained 
by  the  poker  of  a  brother  Scot  of  fiery  temperament.     Some  of  the 
stories  related  of  him  are  of  ihe  nature  of  practical  jokes.     One 
morning  he  had  some  men  breakfairting  with  him.     The  quality  of 
the  chocolate  was  much  praised.     When  it  came  round  to  him,  be 
looked  rather  suspiciously  at  it,  and  asked  his  servant  how  he  made 
it.     The  servant  replied,  *'  In  the  usual  way ;   in  the  large  eofiee 
biggin."     *'  You  blockhead  !  "  said  Hamilton,  <*  don't  you  know  thit 
was  what  I  boiled  the  child's  head  in  yesterday ;  "  an  announcement 
which  must  have  had  a  strange  efiect  on  the  party  at   breakfast, 
knowing  as  they  did  Hamilton's  proclivities  in  anatomical  study.  One 
evening  with  another  party  in  his  room,  making  midnight  eerie  with 
relating  ghost  stories  to  one  another,  he  stole  unobserved  out  of  the 
room.    In  a  little  while  the  party  was  staiUed  by  a  loud  single  knock 
at  the  door  ;  it  opened,  and  a  human  skull,  shrouded  in  a  white  sheeli 
appeared  over  the  top  of  the  door,  gradually  rising  till  it  reached  tiie 
roof  of  the  room,  when  it  stretched  out  a  pair  of  lean  arms  over  the 
awestruck  group.     The  apparition  was  manufactured  by  Hamitton, 
with  a  skull,  a  table-clotb,  along  carpet-broom  for  a  body,  mx^  ^iisA 
brushes  lor  arms.     On  nuothcr   accagion^  it  is  said,  with   rather  i 
Doisy  piirty  asijemLkd^  ti  tutor,  as  was  his  custom,  $itole  oitt  aAiir  Um 
Htair- lights  wcrp  out,  and  listened  at  the  door*     Hamiltab  kniff  tJi 
habit,  and  was  prepared  for  him.      Huddcnly  opcuin^  tbe  door,  ha  J 
seized  th<!  eiives- dropping  tutor  by  the  colkr^  took  bini  Iq  tlie  i(«ff*  j 
casi^,  lifted  blm  up  and  gn%'e   bini  a  good  shaking  $iigp4isiid  in  mil*  j 
iur«     It  waii  ptt€h  dark*  liud  th#  tut  or  tn  It^rror  revealed  Usm 
HamiitoD    made    a   wetl-fetgnod  apolo^,   prote^tlbg  tJiat  il  ft9V*^J 

4^nti>r(»d  his  head  that  Mr. could  pltuso  hittitiitf  in  wmh  i  pa 

tioni  and  assuring  him  that  he  thought  it  httd  bu^  ^irmo  tWHafif^ 
icout« 
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Bat  these  fmd  snch  other  tales  were  mere  episodes  in  a  life  now 
devoted  to  abstract  study,  varied  reading,  and  deep  research,  filled 
with  dreams  of  ardent  intellectual  ambition.  Here  his  intellectual 
character  was  fairly  formed,  and  here  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  study  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  greatest 
moulder  of  his  thoughts,  and  as  exerting  the  strongest  influence  over 
his  intellectual  activity.  Even  in  the  short  period  of  his  under- 
graduateship  he  became  the  most  learned  Aristotelian  in  Oxford. 
In  the  Honours'  examination,  so  singular  was  the  list  of  books  he 
gave  in,  that  an  accurate  copy  of  it  was  preserved  by  the  examiner ; 
and  in  fourteen  of  the  books  which  he  took  up,  in  the  abstruse  sub- 
jects of  Greek  philosophy,  he  was  not  questioned,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  declared  by  the  examiners  too  purely  metaphysical  for 
public  examination.  According  to  the  testimony  both  of  Mr.  Yillers 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  NicoU  of  Balliol,  his  examination  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  stood,  and  still  stands,  unrivalled. 

On  leaving  Oxford  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  choose  his  profession. 
Medicine  was  inviting.  He  had  good  chances  of  success  in  it,  from 
the  goodwill  of  friends  and  from  his  own  studies ;  but  if  he  made 
medicine  his  mistress  he  could  not  continue  to  coquet  with  philo- 
sophy, as  he  could  do  if  he  embraced  the  legal  profession.  So 
accordingly  to  the  study  of  law  he  betakes  himself,  and  in  July,  1818, 
passes  for  an  advocate,  and  takes  up  a  permanent  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh. His  interest  in  legal  matters  was  also  enhanced  when  making 
inquiries  in  regard  to  his  claims  to  the  baronetcy  of  Preston.  The 
ELamiltons  of  Airdrie,  of  which  family  his  father  was  a  cadet,  were  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  and  Fingalton. 
There  had  always  been  a  tradition  amongst  them  that,  since  the 
extinction  of  the  direct  male  line  of  that  ancient^  house,  they  were 
entitled  to  its  honours.  On  the  death  of  a  cousin,  young  Hamilton 
became  head  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Airdrie  ;  and  finding  such  an  inves- 
tigation in  the  line  of  his  legal  work,  and  doubtless  inspirited  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  that  illustrious  house — a 
house  which  has  left  its  mark  on  many  a  page  of  Scottish  history, 
even  back  as  far  as  the  times  of  King  Bobert  the  Bruce — ^he  set  about 
the  work  of  proving  himself  the  legal  heir  to  its  titles  and  dignities. 
He  was  successful  in  establishing  his  claim,  and  henceforth  was  known 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  was  now  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Parliament  house,  waiting  for  work,  "  having  his  time,''  he  writes, 
**  sadly  consumed  in  pacing  these  vile  Parliament-house  boards, 
nothing  to  do;"  adding  characteristically,  **  which  I  am  not  sorry 
at,  in  the  present  state  of  my  legal  acquirements."  These  acquire- 
ments, however,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  Indeed,  his 
mind  was  of  such  a  nature  as  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  half  attain- 
ment; and  his  legal  career  could  iu  no  wise  be  said  to  have  been  a 
failure,  although  perhaps  the  term  brilliant  could  never  be  attached 
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to  it.  His  mind  always  revolted  at  the  details  and  teehmeafiiies 
necessary  to  be  acquired  for  a  remonerative  practice ;  and  his  ardeaft, 
a^iring  intellect  was  always  soaring  beyond  the  dry  miniitiB  aiid 
paltry  trifles  in  which  some  of  the  most  snccessfol  men  found  iiwir 
delight,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  which  they  obtained  their  eaaes. 
The  Advocates*  Library  was  a  much  more  congenial  place  <d  Tesocty 
and  we  often  find  him  shaking  the  dost  from  dingy  tomes  which  had 
not  been  handled  for  years,  and  bmying  himself  in  their  oontestn, 
utterly  forgetfol  of  the  agents  who  woold  not  fee  him,  and  of  Urn 
reign  of  a  Tory  Government  which  wonld  give  a  Whig  like  bimaelf  ao 
work ;  for  Sir  William,  though  nnobtrosive  as  a  politician,  iras  aai 
continued  to  be  a  staonch  Whig,  thongh  never  perhaps  a  aBeM  ohb» 
in  the  lower  and  common  sense  of  that  term,  or  a  bustling  and  aetivi 
partisan. 

His  mother  and  her  young  niece,  IVHss  Janet  MarshaU,  wbo  aftar- 
wards  became  Lady  Hamilton,  lived  with  him  at  this  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  they  were  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  drdes  of  Edinbingh 
society,  where  Sir  William  was  ever  welcome,  accompanied  as  be  oftflB 
was  by  Lockhart,  Wilson,  De   Quincey,  and  his  brother,  GaptaiB 
Hamilton,  now  an  officer  on  half  pay,  given  over  to  the  puranit  if 
literature.    De  Quincey,  before  he  became  personally  acquainted  witik 
him,  thus  conveys  some  idea  of  what  was  thought  of  Hamilton  hf 
strangers : — <'  The  extent  of  his  reading  was  said  to  be  portoitoas — 
in  fact,  frightful — and  to  some  extent  even  suspicions ;  so  that  c«in 
ladies  thought  him  'no  canny.'     If  arithmetic   could  demonstnte 
that  all  the  dajrs  of  his  life,  ground  down  and  pulverised  into  '  w«t 
wee '  globules  of  five  or  eight  minutes  each,  and  strung  upon  tfaraadi» 
would  not  furnish  a  rosary  an3rthing  like  corresponding  in  its  sepanie 
beads  or  counters  to  the  books  he  was  known  to  have  studiad  and 
familiary  used,  then  it  became  clear  that  he  must  have  had  extra  aid 
in  some  way  or  other — must  have  read  by  proxy.    Now,  in^tilutft  ease, 
we  all  know  in  what  direction  a  man  turns  for  help,  and  who  it  isftii 
he  applies  to  when  he  wishes,  like  Dr.  Faustus,  to  read  more  boob 
than  belong  to  his  allowance  in  this  life." 

And  afterwards  he  thus  speaks  of  his  personal  appearance.  ^^Tbat 
was  an  air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-dependence  diffused  over  fais 
deportment,  too  calm  and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  exhalad 
spontaneously  from  his  nature,  yet  too  unassuming  to  mortify  the 
pretensions  of  others.  Men  of  genius  I  had  seen  before,  and  nifa 
distinguished  for  their  attainments,  who  shocked  everybody,  and 
upon  me  in  particular,  nervously  susceptible,  inflicted  horror  as  wefl 
as  distress,  by  striving  restlessly,  and  almost  angrily,  for  the  driaf 
share  in  conversation.  Some  I  had  known  who  possessed  themselves 
in  effect  pretty  nearly  of  the  whole  without  being  distinctly  aware  of 

what  they  were  about In  Sir  William,  on  the  oUier  hand, 

was  an  apparent  carelessness  whether  he  took  any  conspicuous  share 
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or  none  at  all  in  the  conversation In  general  my  conclnsion 

-was  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a  person  who  manifested  less  of  self- 
esteem  xmder  any  of  the  forms  hy  which  ordinarily  it  reveals  itself, 
whether  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  full-blown  arrogance,  or  heart-chilling 
reserve." 

Sir  William,  besides  mixing  in  the  ordinary  society  of  Edinburgh, 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  reputation  attracted  many  of  them  to  his  mother's 
house,  both  before  and  after  his  visits  to  the  Continent,  which  he 
made  for  short  periods  in  1817  and  1820. 

In  the  latter  of  these  years,  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  two  candi- 
dates for  the  Chair  were  Mr.  John  Wilson,  known  at  that  time  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  a  leading  contributor  to  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine,"  which  had  commenced  its  brilliant  career,  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  not  known  as  an  author,  but  of  great  reputation 
for  profound  learning  and  varied  reading,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  first 
extract  from  De  Quincey ; — in  politics, — a  thing  of  more  consequence 
in  those  days  than  either  authorship  or  reputation, — a  Tory  the 
former,  a  Whig  the  latter.  The  election  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  composed,  as  usual,  for  the  most  part, 
of  ignorant  narrow-minded  men,  who  then  called  themselves  Tories 
and  now  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Radicals.  Each  candidate  has  to 
support  his  claims  by  an  array  of  testimonials.  The  character  of 
Sir  William's  must  have  been  very  high,  for  Mr.  Cranstoun,  afterwards 
Lord  Corehouse,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  them  **  I  would  rather  have  failed  with  such  credentials 
than  gained  with  any  others."  The  Tories  in  the  Council  were, 
however,  in  a  large  majority,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  21  to  11, — a  state  of  matters  which,  however,  we  are 
^d  to  record,  did  not  interfere  with  the  warm  and  close  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  the  rivals.  Early  in  the  next  year  the  Chair 
of  Civil  History  became  vacant,  and  it  being  known  that  Sir  William 
would  be  disposed  to  accept  it,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  with  whom 
the  appointment  virtually  lay,  elected  him  to  the  ofl5ce  by  a  large 
m^ority.  The  salary  attached  to  the  office  was  miserably  inadequate, 
and  the  work  of  the  class  forming  no  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
degrees  in  arts,  the  attendance  of  students  was  very  small,  having 
fallen  as  low  as  one  under  a  previous  professor.  Thus  the  field 
opened  to  the  new  professor  was  not  very  promising,  or  of  such  a 
nature  to  stimulate  him  to  much  exertion.  Still  Sir  William  was 
not  the  man  to  let  things  rest  in  this  state,  and  he  prepared  a  course 
of  lectures,  which  were  the  means  of  rekindling  an  interest  in  the 
duties  of  the  class,  and  bringing  the  number  of  the  students  up  to 
about  fifty.  In  the  same  year  as  he  was  elected  professor  he 
accepted  the  first  of  the  many  honours  he  was  destined  to  receive 
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from  foreign  countries,  being  made  a  foreign  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  the  German  Language  at  Berlin.  His  private 
reading  and  study  at  this  time  was  unbounded,  and  seems  to  have 
embraced  a  variety  of  topics,  from  the  poetry  of  Buchanan  and  Balde 
to  an  investigation  of  the  pretensions  of  phrenology,  then  attracting 
much  attention,  and  the  claims  of  animal  magnetism. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  so  like  Hamilton  in  his  lofty  aim,  his  unffwerving 
energy  of  purpose,  in  his  love  of  truth  for  the  truth's  sake,  saw  some- 
thing of  him  about  this  time,  and  in  the  course  of  the  valuable  and 
characteristic  reminiscences  which  he  ftirnishes  to  Professor  Veitch^s 
book,  he  writes : — 

**  He  was  finely  social  and  human  in  these  walks  or  interviews. 
Honesty,  frankness,  friendly  vivacity,  courageous  trust  in  humanity 
and  in  you,  were  charmingly  visible.  His  talk  was  forcible,  copious, 
discursive,  careless  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  on  abstruse  subjects,! 
observed,  was  apt  to  become  embroiled  and  revelly,  much  less  per- 
spicuous and  elucidative  than,  with  a  little  deliberation,  he  might 
have  made  it.  *  The  fact  is,'  he  would  often  say,  and  then  plunging 
into  new  circuitous  depths  and  distinctions ;  again  on  a  new  ground, 
'  the  fact  is,'  and  still  again,  till  what  the  essential  '  fact '  might  be 
was  not  a  little  obscure  to  you.  He  evidently  had  not  been  engaged 
in  speaking  these  things,  but  only  in  thinking  them  for  his  own 
behalf,  not  yours.  By  lucid  questioning  you  could  get  lucidity  from 
him  on  any  topic.  Nowhere  did  he  give  you  the  least  notion  of  his 
not  understanding  the  thing  himself ;  but  it  lay  like  an  unwinnowed 
threshing-floor,  the  com  grains,  the  natural  chaff,  and  somewhat 
even  of  the  straw  unseparated  there.  This  sometimes  would  befall 
not  only  when  the  meaning  itself  was  delicate  or  abstruse,  bat  also 
if  several  were  listening  and  he  doubted  whether  they  could  under- 
stand. On  solid  realistic  points  he  was  abundantly  luminous; 
promptitude,  solid  sense,  free,  flowing  intelligibility  always  the  cha- 
racteristics. The  tones  of  his  voice  were  of  themselves  attractive, 
physiognomic  of  the  man:  a  strong,  carelessly  melodious,  tenor 
voice,  the  sound  of  it  betokening  tenderness  and  cheerfrdness ;  oeca- 
sionally  something  of  slightly  remonstrative  was  in  his  undertones, 
indicating  well  in  the  background  possibilities  of  virtuous  wrath 
and  fire ;  seldom  anything  of  laughter ;  of  levity  never  anything ; 
thoroughly  a  serious,  cheerful,  sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with  looks 
corresponding.  In  dialogue,  face  to  face,  with  one  he  trusted,  his 
speech,  both  voice  and  words,  were  still  more  engaging ;  lucid,  free, 
persuasive,  with  a  bell-like  harmony,  and  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
bright  eyes,  a  beaming  smile,  which  was  the  crown  and  seal  of  all 
to  you." 

A  thoroughly  characteristic  letter  also  has  been  preserved,  which 
Carlyle  writes  shortly  after  he  had  settled  in  Chelsea,  in  which  he 
tails  him  that  literature  in  London  seemed  dying  *<  of  thin  diet  and 
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flatalence/'  bat  not  so  near  dead  as  he  had  calculated ;  and  farther 
expresses  an  intention  of  actually  going  to  write  a  book,  and  perhaps 
of  publishing  a  booklet  already  written. 

In  1827  Sir  William  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  the  two  years  after  this  event  proved  the  unhappiest  of 
his  life.  He  felt  the  horrors  of  solitude  grow  upon  him  daily,  and 
he  was  for  a  time  utterly  prostrate,  with  no  active  spirit  for  his  usual 
occupations.  Writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  **  Once  dining  out  was  the 
greatest  of  all  bores;  now  it  is  a  refuge  from  the  recollection  of 
happy  days,  and  the  sad  contrast  of  the  present  with  the  past."  Two 
years  after  this  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Marshall,  an  event 
which  had  great  influence  on  his  after  life  and  in  *<  moulding  the 
inner  nature  of  the  man."  She  fully  supplied  his  mother's  place,  and 
•*  from  the  first  h«r  devotion  to  her  husband's  interest  was  untiring, 
and  her  identification  with  his  work  complete."  This  notice  of 
the  husband  would  fail  in  honesty  and  justice  without  a  tribute  to  the 
character,  patient  love,  and  arduous  and  faithful  energy  of  the  wife. 

Sir  William  up  to  this  time,  notwithstanding  all  his  varied  reading, 
thinking,  and  general  acquirements,  had  as  yet  given  to  the  world 
nothing  as  the  result  of  his  labours.  It  is  said  that  he  was  far 
from  being  a  ready  writer,  not  that  he  could  not  write  rapidly  enough 
under  compulsion,  but  he  could  not  take  up  the  pen  at  any  time,  as 
is  the  habit  with  some,  and  write  a  certain  required  amount.  Indeed, 
he  always  appears  to  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  with  extreme 
reluctance.  However,  after  his  marriage  he  felt  the  need  of  adding 
to  his  pecuniary  means,  and  under  the  very  strong  pressure  and 
inducements  of  Professor  Macvey  Napier,  who  had  just  assumed  the 
new  editorship  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  he  began  to  contribute 
to  its  pages.  For  his  first  number,  both  to  draw  out  Hamilton  and 
to  gratify  his  own  tastes,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  philosophical 
speculation,  Mr.  Napier  applied  to  him  for  a  philosophical  article, 
suggesting  as  a  subject  the  introductory  book  of  Cousin's,  "  Cours  de 
Philosophie."  This  paper  turned  out  to  be  the  famous  article  on  the 
"Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned," — the  precursor  of  many  a  brilliant 
and  subtly-learned  article  to  that  review.  The  great  merit  of  the 
paper  was  not  early  discovered  throughout  the  country ;  to  the 
general  reader  it  was  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  only  to  one  or 
two  of  the  professed  British  metaphysicians  was  it  intelligible.  On 
the  Continent,  however,  the  review  of  Cousin  was  at  once  recognised 
as  the  work  of  a  distinguished  and  highly-trained,  speculative  intelli- 
gence, and  of  a  thinker  who  had  probed  not  without  results  some  of 
the  deepest  truths  of  philosophy.  It  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  philosophers  of  Europe,  and  was  speedily  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.  None  gave  it  a  more  hearty  welcome,  or  recognised 
more  fully  the  philosophic  genius  of  its  author,  than  M.  Cousin 
himself.     Hamilton  had  been  averse  at  first  to  writing  the  paper, 
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becanse,  as  ha  said,  *'  it  would  behove  me  to  come  forward  in  orot 
opposition  to  a  certain  theory,  which,  however  powerfiilly  advocated, 
I  felt  altogether  unable  to  admit,  whilst  its  author,  M.  Oouainy  wm 
a  philosopher  for  whose  genius  and  character  I  already  had  the 
warmest  admiration — ^an  admiration  which  every  succeeding  year  has 
only  augmented,  justified,  and  confirmed."  Cousin  seems  to  have 
taken  the  paper  up  in  the  same  fine  spirit  in  which  it  was  wntten. 
He  was  only  able  for  some  time  to  see  an  extract  firom  ii»  but  wis 
much  struck  with  it.  He  says  in  regard  to  it,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  individual  beyond  the  Channel  capable  of  interestiiig 
himself  so  deeply  in  metaphysics,  and  <*  I  regard  this  article  as  la 
excellent  augury  for  philosophy  in  England.  I  am  therefore  thankfid 
to  the  author,  and  wish  he  knew  it."  He  expresses  much  anxiety 
to  see  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  obtain  particulars  ^about  its  author. 
After  it  arrives  he  declares  it  a  masterpiece, — so  excellent,  indeed, 
that  he  thinks  there  cannot  be  fifty  people  in  England  capable  o£ 
understanding  it.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence 
between  the  two  philosophers,  the  beginning  of  a  very  warm  fciend- 
ship  and  sincere  mutual  respect  and  admiration. 

This  article  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  other  important 
contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  studies 
on  ''Perception,"  the  train  of  thought  involved  in  which  was  the 
natural  and  logical  sequence  to  the  one  on  the  Unconditioned,  and 
on  Logic,  being  a  review  of  recent  English  treatises  on  the  subject, 
especially  that  of  Dr.  Whately.  Like  the  former  article,  this  lui 
one  dealt  with  the  subject  in  an  entirely  novel  point  of  view,  and 
turned  the  thought  on  the  topic  in  question  into  an  entirely  new 
channel.  '  On  every  page  of  it  the  hand  of  the  Aristotelian  student 
was  visible,  and  he  harmoniously  develops  the  thought  in  the  two 
former  papers  into  a  philosophical  unity.  His  other  studies  weie 
going  on  at  the  same  time— his  physiological  studies  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  a  series  of  experiments  on  his  children,  the  results  of  which 
remain  recorded  in  very  elaborate  tables. 

Li  183G  the  Professorship  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  became  vacant  through  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  David  Bitchie,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  chaff 
would  have  been  at  once  given  to  Sir  William,  without  even  a  f<»inal 
application,  far  less  a  personal  canvass.  However,  the  Town  Conned 
of  Edinburgh  was  a  unique  body,  and  one  singular  in  all  its  Trays. 
All  the  philosophic  thought  in  the  land  pointed  to  Sir  William  as 
the  fittest,  and,  indeed,  only  fit,  candidate  for  the  Chair;  but  the 
Town  Council  was  much  above  taking  notice  of  speculative  opinicm, 
and  considered  itself  far  wiser  in  its  own  conceit.  M.  Cousin  could 
not  understand  the  position,  and  wrote  urgent  letters  from  his  sick- 
bed in  behalf  of  his  friend.  **  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  he  wrote,  "  is 
.the  man  who,  before  all  Europe,  has,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,* 
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defended  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  posted  himself  as  its  represen- 
tative. In  this  relation  the  different  articles  which  he  has  written  in 
Uuit  journal  are  of  infinite  yahie ;  and  it  is  not  I  who  ought  to  solicit 
Scotland  for  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  it  is  Scotland  herself  who  onght 
to  honour  by  her  sn£&age  him  whO|  since  Dngald  Stewart,  is  her  sole 
representative.  Again,  he  is,  above  all,  eminent  in  logic.  I  wonld 
speak  here  as  a  philosopher  by  profession.  Be  assured  that  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  is  the  one  of  all  your  countrymen  who  knows  Aristotle 
the  best ;  and  were  there  in  ijl  the  three  kingdoms  of  his  Britannic 
Msjesty  a  Chair  of  Logic  vacant,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  to  Sir  W. 
Hamilton."  Yet,  despite  this  and  many  other  strong  and  weighty 
opinions  from  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  the  worthy  baillies  and 
oooncillors  of  Edinburgh  were  very  nearly  electing  to  the  Chair  of 
liOgic  and  Metaphysics,  "  in  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion"— for  Mr.  "Heresy  Scenter"  had  been  put  on  the  philosopher's 
track — one  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  1  The  cause  of  philosophy  in  Scotland 
"was  only  saved  by  the  narrow  majority  of  four  1 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  now  in  his  true  position  in  the  University 
and  in  the  country.  **  Grace  a  Dieu,**  writes  M.  Cousin,  <*vou8 
Stes  nomme ;  vous  voila  a  votre  place  et  dans  votre  element.'*  For 
the  next  few  years  his  whole  time  and  attention  was  devoted  to  his 
elass.  There  was  the  true  sphere  of  all  his  energy,  there  he  was 
most  at  home  and  exerted  the  greatest  influence  for  good.  He  was  a 
bom  teacher  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term,  bom  to  train  and 
educate  youthful  intelligence,  and  to  inspire  youthful  ^eal  and 
ardour.  From  the  day  of  his  election  he  worked  incessantly  at 
his  subject,  and  the  introductory  lecture  of  the  course,  delivered 
on  the  2l8t  November,  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  large 
audience  assembled  to  hear  it,  no  less  by  the  depth  and  subtlety 
of  thought  displayed,  the  evident  familiarity  with  which  he  handled 
the  most  delicate  questions,  than  by  the  deep,  earnest  eloquence 
of  his  language,  the  sweet  lucidity  of  his  style  and  wonderiul 
happiness  of  expression.  No  one  who  heard  him  lecture  in  the 
class,  his  fine  face  lit  up  and  radiant  with  enthusiasm,  his  whole  being 
engrossed  in  his  words,  would  have  imagined  that,  owing  to  an  aver- 
sion to  composition,  the  lecture  had  been  penned  the  night  before,  the 
concluding  passages  as  late  as  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  by  his 
&ithful  amanuensis,  Lady  Hamilton.  Sir  William  wrote  the  pages 
roughly  and  rapidly,  and  his  wife  copied  them  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Sometimes  the  subject  could  not  be  sufficiently  mastered,  and  Sir 
William  would  be  found  writing  as  late  as  nine  o'clock,  and  his  weary 
wife  asleep  on  the  sofa,  ever  wakeful,  however,  when  he  appeared 
with  a  fresh  supply  for  her  to  copy.  His  fame  as  a  lecturer  increased 
year  by  year,  and  students  were  attracted  to  the  class  from  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe,  America,  and  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  a  stranger-student  saw  on  his  coming 
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up  to  attend  the  famous  lectures,  and  the  influence  they  were  destined 
to  exert  on  his  every-day  life.  We  cannot  convey  to  our  read^v  ft 
more  vivid  picture  of  this  than  by  quoting  the  v^^ords  of  one  who  was 
himself  such  a  student — ^Professor  Baynes,  formerly  a  favourite  pn^ 
and  assistant  of  Sir  William's,  and  now  an  able  advocate  of  the 
Hamiltonian  philosophy  as  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Mr.  Baynes  contributed  a  paper  oa 
the  philosopher  to  the  **  Edinburgh  Essays  "  of  1856,  which  is  insiiDci 
with  enthusiasm,  and  highly  vivid  and  real  in  its  portraiture. 

"  Sir  William's  manner,"  he  writes,  "  naturally  struck  one  on  his 
first  entrance  by  its  native  dignity,  perfect  self-possession,  and  gennine 
courtesy;  but  soon  the  attention  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  his 
person.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
commanding  expression  of  that  fine  countenance  and  noble  bust ;  the 
massive  well-proportioned  head,  square  and  perfectly  developed  to- 
wards  the  front ;  the  brow  arched,  full,  and  firmly  bound  together, 
with  short  dints  of  concentrated  energy  between;  the  nose  pore 
aquiline,  but  for  its  Norman  strength ;  and  a  mouth  beautifully  cut, 
of  great  firmness  and  precision,  with  latent  sarcastic  power  in  its 
decisive  curve.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  all  to  a  stranger  was 
Sir  William's  eye ;  though  not  even  dark  hazel,  it  appeared,  from  its 
rare  brilliancy,  absolutely  black,  and  expressed,  beyond  any  feature  I 
have  ever  seen,  calm,  piercing,  sleepless  intelligence.  It  was,  in  ft 
peculiar  degree,  the  self-authenticating  symbol  of  an  intellect  thai  bad 
read  the  history,  traversed  the  unknown  realms,  grasped  the  innernK»t 
secrets,  and  swept  with  its  searching  gaze  the  entire  hemisphere  ctf 
the  intelligible  world.  Though  naturally  most  struck  with  this  at  first, 
one  soon  found  that  it  but  harmonised  with  the  perfect  strength  and 
finish  of  every  feature ;  nothing  being  weak,  nothing  undeveloped  in 
any.  Whatever  the  previous  expectations  of  Sir  William's  appearanee 
might  be,  they  were  certainly  realised,  if  not  surpassed ;  and  however 
familiar  one  might  afterwards  become  with  the  play  of  thought  and 
feeling  on  that  noble  countenance,  the  first  impression  remained  the 
strongest  and  the  last, — that  it  was,  perhaps,  altogether  the  finest 
head  and  face  you  had  ever  seen,  strikingly  handsome,  and  fall  of 
intelligence  and  power." 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  in  a  single  paragraph  to  mention  a 
few  facts  about  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  contributions  to 
the  ''  Edinburgh  Beview "  ceased  when  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor, but  not  before  he  had  broken  a  lance  in  favour  of  Oxford 
University  extension.  His  papers  on  this  subject  elicited  after- 
wards the  warmest  expressions  of  approval  and  thanks  from  the 
Commissioners,  when  they  issued  their  report.  He  occupied  him- 
self, when  not  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  his  class,  on  whsi 
in  some  respects  was  the  greatest  monument  of  his  philosophical 
industry  and  zeal, — an  elaborate  edition  of  Reid.     He  also  edited  the 
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works  of  Dagald  Stewart,  and  would,  had  he  been  spared,  have 
"written  a  memoir  of  him.  On  the  study  of  Lnther  and  his  writings 
be  also  spent  much  labour.  He  cherished  a  lively  interest  in  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  raging  around  him,  as  an  elaborate  pam- 
phlet with  the  expressive  title  *'  Be  not  schismatics,  be  not  martyrs  by 
mistake,"  amply  proves.  He  continued  to  teach,  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  a  class  that  yearly  increased  in  numbers  till  he  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis  in  1844,  and  even  after  that,  whenever  he 
was  able,  he  continued  to  attend  his  class,  conducted  by  an  assistant^ 
he  generally  read  part  of  the  lecture.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1856,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  thus  aptly  describes  the  aim  of  his  philosophy  and  his  hope 
as  a  man ; — **  His  aim  was  by  a  pure  philosophy  to  teach  that  through 
a  glass  darkly,  now  we  know  in  part ;  his  hope  that  in  the  life  to 
come  he  should  see  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  he  is  known.*' 
Side  by  side  with  this  we  may  place  the  words  of  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Ferrier,  who  always  continued  his  warm  friend  and  admirer, 
amid  much  philosophical  difference.  <<  A  simpler  and  a  grander 
nature,"  he  said,  "never  rose  out  of  darkness  into  human  life;  a 
truer  and  a  grander  character  God  never  made.  How  plain  and  yet 
how  polished  was  his  life  in  all  its  ways,  how  refined  »nd  yet  how 
robust  and  broad  his  intelligence  in  all  its  workings." 

Professor  Yeitch  in  his  preface  states  that  the  aim  of  his  book  is 
entirely  biographical,  and  we  have  dealt  with  it  accordingly.  There 
is,  however,  in  an  appendix,  some  fifty  pages  of  purely  philosophical 
matter,  in  which  Professor  Veitch  shows  much  power  and  compre- 
hension in  explaining  and  defending  his  master's  philosophy  against 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Veitch  is  thoroughly  competent  for  the 
task  and  in  some  cases  returns  Mr.  Mill's  assaults  with  a  vigorous 
enthusiasm  and  hearty  power  of  philosophical  buffeting  very  impres- 
sive and  exciting.  But  we  do  not  venture  to  enter  such  an  arena,  or 
to  mete  out  justice  between  two  such  combatants. 
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Whenxveb  a  question  of  patent  or  license  is  brought  before  a  eonrt 
of  law,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  divers  professors,  gentlemen  of  the 
stage,  leaders  of  the  orchestra,  authors,  and  managers,  being 
examined  as  to  the  definition  of  the  point  in  dispute.  It  is  amusing 
to  hear  the  wild  theories  and  explanations  vouched  on  such  occasions ; 
the  vague  expoundings  and  hazy  mystifications  of  what  is  simple 
in  itself.  Some  time  ago  a  travelling  company  wished  to  give  a  little 
opera,  with  a  meagre  piano  accompaniment,  in  Ireland;  but  the 
managers  of  the  regular  theatres  interfered  with  their  veto.  That 
veto  turned  on  whether  the  interdicted  performance  was  ''  a  burletta," 
— ^the  shape  of  entertainment  to  which  the  terms  of  their  patent  allowed 
them  to  object.  The  whole  tribe  of  artists  was  put  into  the  box  in 
succession ;  but  not  one  could  logically  define  a  burletta.  When  pushed 
to  the  metaphorical  wall  in  cross-examination,  they  invariably  caught 
at  <<<  Midas.*  <  Midas*  is  a  burletta.**  <*  What  is  a  burletta?*' 
'**  Midas.***  "What  is  'Midas*?**  "A  burletta."  The  utmost 
that  could  be  obtained,  that  it  was  a  something  with  songs  inter- 
spersed,— ^in  short,  *'  Midas."  But  if  there  should  arise  a  question  of 
patent  or  privilege  as  to  burlesque,  there  would  be  a  far  greater  diffi- 
culty. It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  single  one  of  the  managers  who 
«<  command  **  a  burlesque,  of  the  authors  who  write  it,  of  the  players 
who  play  it, — ^though  no  one  would  dream  of  asking  anything  from 
them, — or  of  the  vapid  groundlings  who  take  stalls,  and,  with  vacant 
mind,  ''  gufifaw  **  over  the  poor  antics  they  come  to  see,— eould  offer  a 
definition  of,  much  less  describe,  a  burlesque.  Mfyor  Singleman,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  will  Itove  before  his  eyes, — and  before  nothing  more 
intellectual, — a  mixture  of  low  dresses,  comic  songs,  and  farenk* 
doTms.  '^Bat  why  bturlasque  ?'*  he  ia  asked.  "  Wellt  you  koww, ' 
h<j  will  Bay,  ''  a  feiluw  dresaed  up  as  a  woman,  and  Polly  Mtslville 
doiDg  Prince  Arthur, — bang  it  i  what  more  fun  could  you  iiavo  f  **  If 
wo  aisk  the  ingeuioud  punster  who  fumkhed  the  progrtimmu  for  Ihe 
night,  and  the  agile  and  exhausted  artists  who  each  nlghti  by  §b&tt 
wind  uid  iim!^  cftrry  all  Ihrough,  to  tell  us  the  point  at  whkli  Ibdy 
are  strainingt  the  answer  would  be  the  tamo :  ''  Ob^  a  thing  ma^4  uy 
of  diineing  and  jok$s ;  lui  aid  story «*'  The  greater  pohUti  vcsrooty 
fiKks  moroi*  Yet  throagh  being  content  with  snch  basks  Mid  iQcli  wknm§t 
It  little  dreaiutt  what  chaniieii  of  real  fun  and  ei^oyment  ll  th^m 
away*    It  accosts  what  ftj^peals  to  ibo  mc  rg  aonaoi,  inft«id  of  wlbil 
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appeals  to  the  intellect  and  brain.  Frequent  appeals  to  the  former 
only  end  in  monotony,  and  find  no  answer  at  last ;  wliile  appeals  to 
the  latter  find  a  growing  and  steadily  increasing  response.  Writers, 
actors,  and  audiences  of  burlesque,  are  all  on  an  utterly  wrong  tack, 
and  act  and  react  on  each  other  so  as  to  produce  stupidity.  Our 
modem  burlesques  merely  tickle  the  ear,  not  the  brain.  Polly  Melville 
or  Nelly  Beauchamp, — such  names  do  as  well  as  those  invented  by  the 
actresses, — acting  Hector  and  Achilles,  only  delight  the  eye.  It  is  the 
same,  too,  with  their  refined  jigs,  poor  elocution,  and  feeble  coquetries. 
Already  are  to  be  seen  signs  of  exhaustion ;  the  meagre  well  of  in- 
vention has  been  drained  dry  ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  pumped  up 
but  the  old  mud  of  <<  break-downs,**  slang,  songs,  and  puns,  which 
has  been  drunk  again  and  again.  Beal  burlesque  is  the  clearest 
pellucid  stream,  flowing  abundantly  from  the  rock ;  delicious,  always 
welcome,  and  always  to  be  drunk  with  enjoyment.  Let  us  see  what 
may  be  accepted  as  the  true  principle  of  burlesque,  or  at  least  as 
something  truer  than  that  lack  of  principle  to  which  is  due  the 
wretched  stuff  which  is  now  palmed  off  as  burlesque  upon  the  public. 

It  has  been  often  repeated  that  every  subject  has  its  serious  and  its 
comic  side ;  or,  at  least,  may  be  so  handled  as  to  have  its  comic  side. 
The  lowest  manner  of  producing  this  last  effect  is  by  dress  or  distor- 
tion of  face.  A  man  comes  on  in  an  absurd  dress,  and  the  surprise 
to  the  eye  produces  a  laugh.  A  large  nose  in  a  pantomime  makes  the 
children  scream  with  enjoyment.  But  see  the  dress  or  large  nose 
half-a-dozen  times  and  the  effect  is  gone ;  nay,  rather,  there  is  produced 
a  sense  of  weariness  and  depression.  There  was  something  highly 
comic  in  the  Ethiopian  serenaders  when  they  first  appeared ;  now  no 
one  smiles  at  their  high  linen  collars  and  blackened  faces.  What  b 
wanting  is  the  intellectual  element,  an  underlying  earnestness  which 
shall  introduce  quite  a  new  element.  Thus,  could  we  suppose  Mr.  Mill, 
— ^and  we  ask  his  pardon  for  such  a  supposition, — to  be  so  eager,  in 
justification  of  the  negroes  and  of  their  state,  as  to  come  forward 
and  identify  himself  with  their  cause  by  lecturing  in  the  popular 
Ethiopian  dress, — triangular  linen,  blackened  fafe,  woolly  hair,  &c., — 
and  were  he  to  impress  his  views  earnestly,  argumentatively,  and 
passionately,  the  effect  would  be  irresistibly  ludicrous,  especially  as 
he  grew  more  earnest  and  more  passionate.  The  fun  would  be  in- 
exhaustible and  ever  fresh.  This  example  reveals  one  of  the  secrets 
of  true  burlesque, — an  unconsciousness  that  it  is  burlesque. 

Every  one  remembers  that  exquisite  bit  of  fooling,  '*  The  Bejected 
Addresses  ;*'  and  a  criticism,  made  on  the  imitation  of  Orabbe,  really 
touched  the  true  key-note  of  burlesque.  It  was  said  that  if  this  poet 
had  been  set  to  write  a  poem  on  the  fire  at  Drury  Lane,  he  would  have 
written  it  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  caricaturist  had  done.  The 
latter  had  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  the  former,  and  had  viewed 
the  matter  as  he  thought  the  other  would  have  done.     The  supposi- 
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tion  is  that  Crabbe  would  have  gravely  set  himself  to  the  trifling 
theme,  and  if  he  had  condescended  at  all  to  describe  the  fall  and 
rescue  of  Tom  Jennings'  hat,  and  the  check-taker  "  who  gives  the 
check  he  takes,'*  he  would  have  used  the  same  strain  as  his  imitator. 
Here  is  the  real  humour  of  the  thing ;  the  hypothesis  of  the  poet  in 
this  new  attitude,  and  his  belief  that  he  was  as  dignified  as  before. 
So  at  an  electro-biological  seance, — ^to  come  lower  down, — the  sight 
of  a  grave  professor  dancing  away  or  singing  is  really  ludicrous. 

To  turn  to  instances  more  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  is  our  test  to  be  applied  to  a  burlesque  on  some  mytholo- 
gical or  historical  story  ?  Here,  again,  a  transposition  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  into,  or  its  contrast  with,  some  inappropriate  time  or  condi- 
tion, produces  mirth.  Thus,  how  droll  is  it  to  see  one  of  Shakspearo's 
plays  done  at  country  theatres  by  inferior  actors, — with  their  inferior 
shifts  and  pretences  at  dignity  and  grandeur.  The  effect  is  proportioned 
to  the  earnestness  of  the  actors ;  let  them  but  show  they  are  conscious 
of  the  ridiculous  situation  in  which  they  are,  or  rather,  let  them  wish  to 
show  it  to  the  audience,  and  the  *'  fun  "  disappears.  The  contrast  too 
of  togas,  &c.,  with  the  face,  bearing,  and  speech  of  the  present  time,  has 
something  comic.  But  a  yet  truer  test  is  this.  The  real  humorist  knows 
that  human  nature  must  be  the  same  materially  in  all  times,  and  he  will 
try  and  reproduce  his  old  Romans  and  Greeks  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  weaknesses  and  conditions  of  our  every-day  life ;  showing 
that  it  is  only  the  dress  that  makes  the  difference.  And  this  task  he 
will  carry  out  with  perfect  earnestness  and  gravity.  Of  course  he 
will  dispose  his  effects  with  the  utmost  regard  to  humour.  Again, 
knowing  how  inconsistent  such  old  manners  and  customs  are  with 
our  present  habits,  he  will  exaggerate  the  former  so  as  to  make  the 
discordance  more  startling.  The  consummate  art  of  Cervantes  has 
invested  Don  Quixote  with  a  pathetic  interest.  He  is  a  gallant  and 
sincere,  though  crack-brained,  gentleman.  Otherwise  he  had  been 
a  sublime  type  of  burlesque  from  his  very  earnestness,  and  we  can  laugh 
with  safety  at  the  minor  incidents  which  his  ridiculous  craze  brings 
about.  In  Leech's  pictures  to  the  Comic  Histories  of  England  and 
Home  we  have  glimpses  of  true  burlesque, — portraits  of  BomanB  and 
Britons,  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  figured, — given  in  an  nnooii* 
veutional  way,  much  as  people  of  our  own  time  would  have  aoled 
had  the  same  situations  arisen  now.     We  are  accustomed  to  ia^Qsi 

tUcso  uki<-.^i..-.  V, ,..,..;..,  .1... Uiarairand  alitioyt  i.c.^..  ^^.„. — ^  ,  ^iA 

the  surprise  at  fintUug  that  their  heroes  are  inspiret)  by  our  own  ^artUjr 
motive  i  and  inc  Una  lions  produce  a  a  comia  iifiecL  Wliai  ihe  um 
tone  of  this  sort  of  ridicule  should  be,  conlrl  bci  well  f^bown  |iy  ui 
illustration  not  dnt^vn  from  the  stage*  One  of  the*  happii^Jit  talirtti 
of  neariy  two  genc^rationfl  ago  was  a  novel  called  **  Littl4»  FedlUisig- 
ton,"  and  whicii,  though  forgottou  iitt  li  bior^',  hm  beun  pKun^Algr 
uam^  iu  tho  common  placa  boak  of  Ittoiuium,    Thitr«  im  &ir 
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real  humour  in  it  than  in  M.  Sardon's  ''  Nos  Bons  Yillageois/'  which 
is  founded  on  the  same  notion,  and  its  purpose  is  to  show  that  in 
the  most  rural  little  comers  there  is  as  much  meanness  and  pettiness 
as  in  greater  communities.  The  gem  of  the  whole  is  **  The  Guide- 
Book  '*  of  the  place,  a  delicious  parody  of  the  unconscious  vauntings 
and  vanities  of  such  chronicles.  Now  an  inferior  satirist  of  our  time, 
who  had  got  hold  of  the  same  idea,  would  do  with  it  as  the  hurlesque 
writers  do  with  their  ideas, — and  in  falling  into  raptures  over  the 
beauties  of  the  town,  would  pitch  on  ahsurd  far-fetched  things,  such 
as  no  real  guide-book  maker  would  choose.  At  every  turn  we  should 
see  the  comic  writer  behind  what  he  was  writing.  Not  so  that 
superior  artist,  John  Poole,  who  is  perfectly  in  earnest  all  through, 
and  writes  his  guide-book  as  if  he  were  the  real  guide-book  writer  of 
Little  Peddlington,  proud  of  the  new  cast-iron  pump  which  replaced 
the  wooden  one,  of  the  *'  portion  of  the  old  stocks  *'  preserved  in  the 
museum,  the  beauties  of  the  crescent,  "  Yawkin*s  Library,'*  &c.  We 
are  told  that  but  a  footstep  separates  the  sublime  from  the  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  our  present  funny  writers  seem  to  think  it  is  a  yawning 
crevasse,  and  use  proportionate  exertion.  The  true  humorist,  know- 
ing that  every  highly-strained  emotion  and  incident  verges  on  this 
penl,  chooses  only  the  most  prominent  points  whereon  to  dwell ;  a 
slight  exaggeration  disturbs  the  balance,  and  destroys  the  rest. 

It  is  hard, — as  it  was  in  the  old  discussion  on  the  definition  of  wit, 
— to  define  nicely  what  burlesque  should  be.  It  is  easy  to  show  what 
it  has  been,  and  also  to  show  that  its  present  shape  is  utterly  faulty, 
flat,  and  insipid.  That  we  have  reached  a  sort  of  finality  is  certain  ; 
the  old  common  forms  are  used  up.  They  have  been  interchanged, 
compounded  together  with  something  like  desperation.  AVhat  the 
state  of  burlesque  now  is,  whether  it  corresponds,  not  to  the 
reasonable  canons  of  burlesque,  but  even  to  the  lower  standard  of 
bufibonery,  may  be  illustrated  here  by  a  piece  now  being  played 
at  the  Boyal  Strand  Theatre,  and  which  purports  to  be  a  bur- 
lesque history  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Now  at  the  outset  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  tact  in  the  choice  of  such  a  subject, 
owing  to  the  dignity  and  purity  of  that  famous  heroine ;  indeed,  a 
glance  at  the  familiar  little  statue,  the  bent  head,  and  the  sword 
clasped  devoutl]^,  would  seem  to  forbid  ridicule.  Burlesque, 
abashed,  might  pass  on.  But  the  true  comic  view, — if  one  was  to  be 
taken, — ^would  seem  to  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  a  modem  lady 
of  our  day  in  a  similar  attitude,  heading  regiments,  going  through  the 
functions  of  a  general.  For  the  practical  tone  of  our  times  would  jar 
at  every  turn  upon  such  a  conception.  But,  in  truth,  the  task  would 
be  difficult, — in  fact,  impossible  ;  for  the  sincerity  and  gallantry  of  the 
maid  must  interpose  at  every  tum,  and  check  the  attempt  to  ridicule. 

Another  gross  mistake  is  in  choosing  subjects  for  burlesque  that 
are  but  little  familiar,  or  with  which  the  public  mind  has  made  but 
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recent  aeqnamtance.  The  idea  of  bnrlesqning  a  play  is  a  false 
one.  The  object  of  a  burlesque  should  be  something  existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  public,  part  of  the  common  stock  of  popular 
knowledge,  not  something  that  has  been  seen  by  mere  eyes,  heard 
by  mere  ears,  and  that  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of  but  a  few.  In  this 
<<  Joan  of  Arc  "  something  is  made  to  turn  on  the  historic  character 
of  a  Prince  of  Burgundy,-  utterly  unknown  to  pit  and  galleries,  and 
the  lowest  depth  of  mimetic  fun  is  reached  as  he  exhibits  on  his 
cuirass  a  painted  bottle  and  two  wine-glasses  filled  with  Burgundy. 

But,  indeed,  this  utter  want  of  intelligibility  is  a  special  feature 
of  the  existing  burlesque.  Scenes  and  antics  succeed  each  other, 
song  follows  song,  in  a  sort  of  dreary  monotony,  and  we  won- 
der what  is  going  on.  Certainly  we  hear  laughter  about  us,  but 
laughter  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  enjoyment.  So  simple  and  cheap  a 
movement  as  a  wink  has  convulsed  many  an  audience  ;  and,  stranger 
still,  the  proposing,  or  taking  of,  a  kiss  never  fails  to  excite  roars. 
With  a  little  judicious  compounding  of  these  certain  elements  a  laugh 
may  be  generally  counted  on  to  cheer  the  player's  efforts. 

How  many  dreary,  weary  hours  have  we  to  lay  to  the  account  of 
what  is  called  so  complimentarily  *'  a  capital  burlesque  ;**  or,  to  quote 
the  hoardings,  *'  Tir*em*s  last  uproarious  burlesque  ;  the  400th  night." 
We  read  also  in  our  newspapers  announcements  like  the  following  1 — 

EG  YAL  THAMES  THEATRE ! 

GLOEIOUS  AND  UNEQUIVOCAL  SUCCESS ! 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST ;  or,  THE  ROYAL  BLOCK-HEAD. 


THE   GREAT  TOPICAL  SONG, 
*    Encored  six  times  every  evening. 


Hiss  Follt  Buxom  as  Kino  Chablb. 


Mb.  D.  Jack  as  Old  Noll. 


A  HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  DEBATE. 
The  Spbakeb  .  .  Miss  Nblly  Gracb. 


••TAKE    THAT    BAUBLE    AWAYI* 
Enoored  six  times  nightly. 

Royal    Tkamks    TMBAfuB. 

This  IS  uo  exaggemtioti  of  ibe  mod^iti  f&filu^n  of  puitizig  a  b3t  iiltei 
before  a  cHldish  public.  Wo  wro  enti-c^d  in.  And  otitar  witJi  m  tiftrfi 
ai^rity,  ae  bclioving  tbat  a  doligktful  tii^ht  Is  btiaro  uSt  Jdl  ^l^ 
willwnt  oibgiviitgf.     Wliat  foUows  we  all  koow^    Wo  oaii  Md  1  ii 
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the  £em^8  of  the  departing  audience  about  eleven  o'clock.  The 
feeling  experienced  by  the  listeners  is  very  much  akin  to  that  felt 
after  sitting  out  a  long  service  in  a  church ;  it  cannot  compare  to  the 
absorbed  interest  with  which  we  pass  a  whole  day  following  a  trial, 
or  ''a  severe  cross-examination;"  to  the  little  sense  we  have  of  the 
progress  of  minutes  and  hours  passing  by  unappreciated,  in  a  real 
dialogue,  or  struggle,  between  a  cross-examiner  and  his  witnesses.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  fault  of  our  modem  acting ;  all  has  become  so  conventional 
that  we  have  actually  now  the  spectacle  of  actors  imitating  other  actors ; 
and  the  tricks  and  gags  of  a  leading  tragedian,  or  funny  man,  are 
copied  with  veneration  by  his  provincial  brothers.  The  simple  result 
of  all  this  is  repetition,  monotony,  and  fatigue.  The  screaming  new  bur- 
lesque at  the  Boyal  Thames  is  the  screaming  old  one  of  six  years 
ago,  with  its  cards  shuffled.  The  rival  "  Nellys  "  and  **  Pollys  "  in 
the  pink  satin  or  blue  satin  <<  tights  *'  go  through  their  little  dances 
as  before,  and  Mr.  D.  Jack  wears  a  higher  false  forehead  and  a  more 
startling  shape  of  moustache,  say  five  inches  longer  than  his  last 
pair.  The  ''  great  topical  song  '*  which  tiiis  artist  favours  us  with  is 
usually  a  feeble  doggrel  of  this  nature : — 

^  Once  more  has  Bachel  been  refdsed 

To  be  let  oat  on  bail ;  » 

Enough  to  make  the  ladies  all. 
Become  bo  very  pale. 

BurtUn^  to  a  faeethut  oir. 
What  it  means — 
What  it  Bcreena— 
Pm  sure  I  cannot  tell." 

The  '< encoring  ten  times"  is  contrived  by  Mr.  D.  Jack's  retiring 
at  the  end  of  each  verse,  as  if  he  had  quite  finished,  and  re- 
appearing, as  if  much  to  his  own  annoyance.  This  takes  in  the 
simple  stranger  at  first;  but  more  amazing  still  it  is  to  hear  the 
frantic  applause  with  which  rhyme  and  sentiment  for  inferior  to  the 
above  are  welcomed.  At  one  of  our  leading  funny  theatres  the 
other  night  a  perfect  hurricane  of  applause  greeted  something  worse 
than  the  following  extract  from  *'  the  great  topical  song:" — 

"  And  BO  the  cabman's  fare,  at  last, 
Is  settled,  nearly  quite ; 
I'm  sore  there's  no  one  hero  wHl  gmdge 
Poor  Cabby  all  that's  right 

Burden.  What  it  means — 
What  it  screens — 
I'm  sore  I  cannot  teU." 

But  who  can  blame  the  **  funny  "  writers  who  supply  this  stuff? 
Better  would  not  perhaps  extort  even  a  reluctant  guffaw.  At  houses 
of  this  sort  it  is  a  fact  that  the  players  actually  encore  themselves ; 
and  when  an  indifferently  comic  trio,  *'  My  airy  love  blooms  in  the 
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airy/'  obtains  a  faint  flatter  of  applause,  the  singers  often  wait,  half 
bowing  acknowledgment,  half  asking  for  more,  until  the  gronndHngs, 
— always  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  anything  going  on,— 
respond  to  the  challenge  faintly.  "Ixion"  seemed  to  give  our  conven- 
tional notions  of  mythology  quite  a  modem  turn.  Yet,  as  will  be 
seen  by-and-by,  this  is  a  very  ancient  idea,  and  has  been  tried  very 
often,  from  the  days  of  "  Midas  "  downwards.  **  Black-Eyed  Susan," 
too,  was  a  happy  thought,  and  the  old  story,  including  the  conven- 
tional licentious  captain  of  the  British  navy,  held  the  elements  of 
burlesque.  But  still,  though  the  result  was  "funny,"  somehow 
the  piece  had  no  relation  to  the  original  story,  and  formed  a  mere 
diverting  spectacle.  Such  was  enough,  it  will  be  said,  and  all  that 
the  manager  asked.  But  it  would  seem  tthi  there  were  elements  of 
yet  deeper  fun  to  be  evoked,  which  would  have  provoked  more  intense 
enjoyment.  How  utterly  astray  public  criticism  was  as  to  the  true 
key-note  to  be  touched,  was  shown  by  a  representation  of  "the 
Admiral  of  the  Black,**  represented  as  a  negro  in  naval  uniform, 
and  which  was  loudly  commended  and  called  attention  to  by  the  press 
as  a  device  of  true  humour.  This  piece,  in  truth,  bore  the  same 
relation  to  real  burlesque  as  a  bad  pun  or  verbal  quibUe  wonid 
do  to  real  humouc.  There  could  be  no  chord  of  humour  touched, 
— ^indeed,  there  was  no  real  meaning, — in  making  **  William "  be 
played  by  a  young  girl  in  blue  satin  trousers.  One  would  have  fancied 
that  the  weak  point  in  "  William's  **  character,  and  its  suitability  for 
ridicule,  would  have  been  found  in  his  heroic  sentiments,  and  the 
high-flown  splendour  of  his  diction,  which  our  own  experience  tells 
us  are  not  the  common  characteristics  of  the  British  tar.  This 
feature  of  the  original  drama  has  often  amused  the  spectator,  not- 
withstanding its  interest  and  popularity.  But,  surely,  to  have  a  yotmg 
girl  in  blue  satin  trousers  dancing  break-downs  and  singing  comie 
songs  is  no  way  of  bringing  ridicule  on  the  gentle  William.  Captain 
Crosstree,  with  his  spy-glass  and  its  exercise,  it  must  be  owned,  did 
verge  on  the  humorous. 

In  too  many  of  these  things  a  mere  crude  conception  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  humorous  idea  is  started,  but  in  a  concrete  shape,  without 
an  attempt  at  working  it  out ;  as  in  a  piece  that  is,  or  was  lately, 
running,-^the  idea  of  bringing  on,  as  an  element  of  supernatural 
terror,  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors,  with  its  exaggerated 
ghastliness,  did  hold  something  that  was  ludicrous ;  but  the  thing 
produced  was  a  mere  servile  copy  of  the  original,  so  accurate  as  to 
make  one  think  it  had  quite  the  same  effect.  Now,  after  the  suiprise, 
there  is  no  fun  in  this  mere  mimicry, — ^no  more  than  there  is  in  the 
average  theatrical  mimics,  who  "  give  us  ^*  Mr.  Charles  Eean  and  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews  with  perfect  exactness.  The  amusing  mimic  is  the 
one  who  would  speak,  on  any  subject,  not  as  these  artists  have 
spoken,  but  as  they  would  speaJc. 
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But  the  treatment  and  working  ont  of  burlesque  have  got  to  be 
inconceivably  poor  and  trivial.  We  have  not  even  **  mere  buffoonery," 
which  is  often  amusing.  The  following,  which  seem  the  mere 
*•  rinsings  "  of  the  "  funny  "  mind,  are  taken  from  one  of  our  later 
burlesques : — 

"  Let's  fly,  love,  we  ne'er  shall,  if  we  elope 
To  Gretna  Green,  be  e'er  regrettin*  a  slope,** 

**  Who  'cross  the  Tweed,  weds  folks  for  trifling  sums, 

0  do  leave  off"  SL^tiQeedling  your  thumbs." 

" Give  me  the  bag :  now  all  of  you  stand  bag** 

This  sort  of  jesting  is  indescribable.  It  is  sheer  vulgarity,  and 
partly  even  unintelligible.  The  following  is  more  elaborate,  and  the 
reader  will  note  the  labour  and  the  number  of  lines  required  to  bring 
in  the  poor,  high,  much-prized  conceit : — 

"  My  detested  enemy 
Shall  find  his  threats,  his  hatred  low  and  trickey. 
His  deep-toned  vows  of  vengeance,  are  all— dickey. 

[Brings  a  dickey  from  the  bag. 
Don't  be  so  sharp — 
K.  Folks  mostly  say  I'm  blunt. 

A.    Don't  in  that  snappish  manner  take  a  front** 

But  here  are  more  flowers  and  fun  : —  * 

**  How  I  should  like  to  hocus  him — ho-eusi  him !  " 

**  Trampled  o'er  his  spring  gims,  and  his  epring  onions** 

**  Why  don't  she  love  me,  she  really  can't  tell, 

1  am  a  mighty  swell,  she  might  as  well,** 

•*  His  skill  they  all  then  questioned— each  bold  prancer 
Got  for  his  question  a  sharp  little  Vancer** 

And  for  fear  this  conceit  should  not  have  strength  to  carry  itself 
through,  a  stage  direction  is  added, — 

[" Makes  a  motion  of  thrusting** 

But  this  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  pushed  further : — 

"  He  pinked  them  every  one,  both  great  and  small— 
Was  publicly  proclaimed  ihepink  of  all." 

"  My  fish  I  landed  with  one  little  Vook:* 

"  Making  one  cry  when  he  the  street  is  haunting. 
" Pray  cease !  Troubadour !  end — chanting** 

The  following  specimen  is  literally  unintelligible : — 

**  My  love  is  not  returned,  my  letters  are. 
Under  which  circumstances,  ha  !  ha!  ha !** 
Or,- 

"  O,  he's  come !     Yes,  mum. 
That's  why  I  feel  all /ro^ A,  because  he's  come** 
VOL.  rv.  z  z 
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"  My  couch  the  bare  ground  hy  the  Bay  o*  Biscay. ** 

"  And  he,  as  Yankees  say,  indulged  in  sass. 

So  I  turned  on  the  meetor : 

So  I  should  ^ocf." 
"  On  his  feet  high  hies. 

— 0  why  should  hi  lose  him  ?  *' 

This  sori  of  jesting  is  simply  effi-ontery.  The  commonest  socijJ 
punster,  who  is  a  nnisance  to  his  friends,  from  his  persistent 
"  witticisms,"  would  do  better.  But,  whether  these  puns  be  bad  » 
good,  there  arises  another  question ; — What  amusement  or  entertaiiunait 
can  there  be  in  such  poor  quibbling  ?  Any  person  in  private  life,  per- 
sistently troubling  us  with  such  remarks,  we  should  think  impertiiient 
or  should  form  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  mind  that  could  find  ei^joyxoeiit 
in  such  tricks.  But  when  we  have  such  jokes  learnt,  studied*  set  c£ 
with  dress  and  scenery,  and  officially  brought  forward  under  the 
dignified  influence  of  **  the  stage,"  their  thin,  poor,  frail  character, 
seen  in  all  its  barrenness,  is  revealed;  and  their  miserable  and 
unsubstantial  framework  seems  to  creak  lamentably  under  the  load 
of  dressed,  and  too  often  undressed,  figures,  which  are  stuck  upon  it 
As  well  keep  one's  eye  fixed  all  the  day  to  a  peep-showman*8  box,  and 
see  repeated  again  and  again  the  daubed  battles  and  the  triumphant 
processions  and  the  crowned  heads.  Again  and  again  must  it  be 
repeated  that  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  what  appeals  merely  to  the 
eyes  and  ears.  Something  else  must  be  stirred.  Our  senses  are 
unintelligent,  and,  like  country  bumpkins,  when  the  first  stupid  stare 
of  surprise  is  over,  show  astonishment  at  nothing.  To  rouse  this 
dull  languor  there  is  but  one  method  by  the  framers  of  the  so- 
called  burlesques  of  the  day, — the  method  by  which  the  dram-drinker 
must  rouse  himself, — namely,  by  repeated  doses  and  more  fiery 
draughts.  These  the  manager  must  supply  to  a  sated  and  quemlous 
public,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  known  more  fiery  than  cayenne,  the 
term  of  such  stimulant  is  soon  reached. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  itgo  a  very  different  species  of  hunaour 
was  offered  to  the  public, — ^which  might  then  without  compliment  be 
called  a  discriminating  one.  The  rabble  of  dancing  girls  then  found  no 
encouragement,  or  were  confined  to  their  proper  regions  at  the  opera- 
house.  The  antics  of  a  Polly  This,  or  Patty  That,  would  have  been 
reckoned  an  insufferable  familiarity,  and  the  humorists  of  those  days 
would  have  laughed  contemptuously  had  they  been  called  on  to  supply 
situations,  the  whole  point  of  which  turned  on  a  fast  young  king  being 
played  by  a  girl,  and  a  severe-looking  woman  by  a  man.  Such  a  poirt 
might  have  been  an  incident  in  the  course  of  the  humour ;  but  that, 
and  that  from  beginning  to  end,  and  nothing  but  that,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted  as  humour,  and  is  not  humorous.  Some  of  the  pleasant  pieces 
of  these  more  fortunate  days  were  delightftd  scenes  of  fun,  conceived 
in  the  happiest  spirit  of  true  burlesque,  the  best  of  which  we  owe  to 
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that  excellent  artist,  Mr.  Planch6.  His  name  is  more  popnlarly  asso- 
ciated with  pieces  of  what  the  French  call  **  feerie,** — a  kind  of  dreamy 
and  spiritualised  version  of  one  of  onr  fairy  tales,  done  with  a  certain 
seriousness,  very  much  as  it  would  appear  to  a  child's  eye.  His 
name  recalls  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,**  "  King  Charming,** 
"  Invisible  Prince,'*  and  many  other  pieces  associated  with,  the  Yestns 
triumphs.  Not  so  familiar  are  his  truly  humorous  satires  and 
pieces  of  pure  burlesque  on  the  old  stories  of  mythology,  where  the 
doings  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  ridiculed  with  a  quiet  gravity. 
CEdipus,  Theseus,  and  many  more  are  conceived  in  this  true  spirit 
and  humorous  key  ;  but  his  treatment  of  a  single  classical  story,  "The 
Golden  Fleece,**  is  an  excellent  example,  and  may  recall  to  a  forgetful 
public  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  raising  laughter.  Few  old  play- 
goers will  forget  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  in  his  representation  of  that  odd 
portion  of  the  Greek  dramatis  personee,  the  Chorus, — that  tedious  body 
of  moralisers  and  incessant  interrupters  of  the  business,  who  have 
perplexed  and  wearied  so  many  a  schoolboy  with  their  Jeremiades 
and  explanations. 

Fancy  a  body  of  old  men  sitting  where  the  musicians  now  play, 
and  after  each  situation,  or  at  the  end  of  each  scene,  turning  to 
the  audience  with  some  such  remark  as  this:  "Ah,  the  unhappy 
Lady  Clara ! ! !  What  is  to  become  of  her  now  ?  How  is  she  to  escape 
from  that  bold,  bad  baronet?  Surely  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
more  wretchedness  than  she  deserves.  Is  there  no  Providence  ? 
Where  are  the  good  men  ?  Ah!  what  is  to  become  of  her?**  Or, 
again,  when  the  bold,  bad  baronet  is  unexpectedly  killed  by  his  own 
pistol  going  ofif  as  he  is  scaling  the  wall  to  Lady  Clara*s  window, 
the  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra,  if  the  drama  were  conducted  on 
Greci^  dramatic  principles,  would  turn  to  the  audience  and  say: 
"  See  there !  Such  is  the  consequence  of  indulging  our  own  un- 
bridled passions.  He  lies  there,  that  unfortunate  baronet,  a  bleeding 
corpse.  Punishment,  though  slow,  hath  o*ertaken  him.  Ah!  what 
will  happen  now  ? — ^what  will  become  of  us  all  ?  Wonderful  are  the 
decrees  of  fate  !  Not  one  of  us  can  escape  them !  '*  Any  reader  of 
Euripides  or  Sophocles  will  recollect  that  the  dismal  commentaries 
of  "  the  Chorus  "  run  something  in  this  key.  The  terrible  grandeur 
of  the  Greek  plays  made  such  an  adjunct  quite  in  keeping,  and  lifted 
it  above  the  possible  bathos  of  a  dangerous  familiarity.  But  to  the 
scofling  Greek  we  can  quite  conceive  the  utterances  of  these  super- 
numeraries furnishing  a  subject  for  inextinguishable  ridicule;  and. 
indeed,  no  more  legitimate  subject  for  burlesque  could  have  been 
supplied  to  a  Planche  living  at  Athens.  And  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  real  burlesque,  as  distinguished  from  the  false,  that  even  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  that  is  satirised  can  see  that  there  is 
something  ridiculous  in  what  is  satirised. 

The  story  of  the  "  Golden  Fleece  "  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all, — at 
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least  in  its  broad  outline.  There  is  the  arrival  of  Jason,  the  labours 
appointed  for  him  before  he  can  win  his  bride,  his  desertion  of  her 
for  Glauce,  her  fury  and  her  sacrifice  of  their  children.  Now  the 
regular  recipe  for  dealing  with  this  tale  by  the  workmen  of  our  day 
would  be  after  this  fashion.  Mr.  David  Jacks  would  be  the  King  of 
Colchis, — with  a  red  nose,  an  enormous  artificial  forehead,  &c., — and 
a  reasonable  wager  might  be  accepted  that  he  would  be  described  in 
the  play-bills  after  this  fashion : — 

^BTES,  King  of  Colchis  (so  glattonous  that  he  would  eat-us,  and  pos- 
sibly fond  of  cold  cheese) Mr.  David  Jacks. 

Jason  would,  of  course,  belong  by  right  to  one  of  the  pert  and 
familiar  young  ladies  of  the  establishment,  who  would  appear  in 
small  satin '' tights,"  with  an  eye-glass  and  moustache  and  whip; 
would  talk  with  a  drawl,  and  use  **demmes"  and  "bay  Jove's," 
sing  slang  songs,  and,  like  Mr.  Fezziwig  in  the  "  Carol,"  appear 
**  to  wink  with  her  legs."     The  bill  would,  of  course,  run : — 

Jason  (a  young  swell  from  an  K-jcuoni  country),  Miss  Polly  Liohtleo. 

Medea  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  discussion,  be  done 
by  the  well-known  comic  gentleman  of  the  house,  who  has  done  queens, 
and  countesses,  and  washerwomen,  and  governesses,  and  Minervas. 
There  would  be  the  captain  of  the  "  Argo,"  like  the  captain  of  a 
steamer ;  policemen,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  in  short,  any  play-goer 
could  sketch  out  the  framework.  The  efiect  on  the  mind  would  be 
the  usual  one, — nothing  distinct  or  special,  a  general  sense  of  '^  break- 
downs," romping,  and  bad  puns,  with  Mr.  Jack's  great  "  topical  ** 
song  as  before. 

How  Vi  ly  different  and  even  artistic  is  Mr.  Pi*iachL*'a  troattn^nt  t  Tlw 
real  gravity  urtd  Dnme^tuess  becoming  to  bui'ksque  are  not  lo^jict  S^ 
r!if-  The  imnge  of  tho  Grt^ek  tbeiilre  i^  retidued,  and  the  Choma  tito  in 
front.     How  pleasant  and  natural  the  flow  of  the  introdEicUo& ! — 

Ciionra   FHcndi,  c^oQtrymen,  loTerSf  first  Ik^  to  m«^ 
I*m  th<s  Chorue  \  whutevcr  you  heat  or  yon  «««, 
Thfit  you  dou't  ttndor^Ufid,  I  fihoU  run  to  explain'— 
It's  Q  fsjuous  old  fashion  thjit*s  como  urp  RgH^in, 
Aftd  will  be  of  grent  6t?mc«  to  majiy  fim?  pluj-^ 
That  uqIkmI^  cau  undeir^ttuid  Dow^a-dftyi ; 
And  think  wlmi  ^  h]e«siiig,  U  found  mit/r^^cuitiirf 
When  the  Author  himself  aciirosly  knowp  hift  o^-ii  rjtm^f^ 
You  nu\y  reap  ttf»m  it,  too,  tm  ^vtt&tNfe  f^  fortiioff 
Vitlnn  hu  Hctiir It  botit  cm  m«iTbg!«  or i&tiJtll«rr 
To  thPF  Choruii  hi«i  pchc^ma  he,  in.  ocutidaof^  Tnantfoni^ 
'£HMd  of  tolUnf  the  pit  hII  \\U  neefftt  latmtiun*^ 
A  wond^xw  impr&vcmout  you  all  wiE  a^itilt« 
And  tlH'  bucr^t  h  ju^t  na  vt*!!  h<^iil  b^t^  |*it. 
V«rliuui  wip--T<>  tli#  wi-stt,  V\\  tjtit  put  <ro»  tms^  wiird  i% 
Or  i&A««4  ^  a  Chorus  tl^cf 'tl  think  ou  a  httid«i ; 
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But  just  say,  this  is  Colchis,  and  that's  King  MqUs, 
And  this  is  young  Jason,  he  coming  to  meet  is. 
And  there  are  the  forty  odd  Mends  of  young  Jason, 
And  that's  their  ship  Argo,  just  entering  the  basin. 
At  the  end  of  each  scene  I  shall  sing  yon  some  history, 
Or  clear  up  whatever  is  in  it  of  mystery. 

Compare,  too,  the  song  in  which  the  Chorus, — and  Mr.  Mathews 
as  the  Chorus, — tells  the  story  of  the  Fleece,  with  the  average  com- 
mon form  of  a  burlesque  song.  The  easy,  natural  way  in  which  he 
converses  with  the  audience,  without  the  common  gagging  and 
familiarity  with  which  such  communication  is  generally  carried  on 
on  the  stage,  is  inexpressibly  amusing : — 

Howerer,  my  business  at  present  is  merely 
To  teU  what  may  not  have  appeared  quite  so  clearly, 
The  cause  of  the  voyage,  which  in  the  ship  Argo 
Young  Jason  has  taken  ;  and  why  this  embargo 
Is  laid  on  the  fleece,  which  lies  here  on  the  shelf; 
And  as  I'm  the  Chorus,  I'll  sing  it  myselfl 

SONG.— Chobtts.—"  The  Tight  Little  Island." 
There  reigned  once  on  a  time,  o'er  Boeotia's  clime 

A  King  (Athamas  he's  known  by  name  as) ; 
He  packed  off  his  first  wife,  and  thought  her  the  worst  wifo, 

Till  the  second  the  first  proved  the  same  as. 
The  second  was  Ino,  who,  you  know. 

Was  very  displeasing  to  Juno, 
And  a  shocking  step-mother  the  children  of  t'  other 

Found  her,  to  their  cost,  pretty  soon,  oh ! 

She  threatened  with  slaughter  her  step-son  and  daughter, 

But  a  ram  with  a  fine  golden  fleece,  sir, 
Flew  up  thro'  the  sky,  with  them  so  very  high, 

They  could  not  see  the  least  spot  of  Greece,  sir  I 
They  g^t  in  a  deuce  of-  a  fright,  sir. 

Poor  Helle,  she  couldn't  hold  tight,  sir ! 
She  fell  in  the  sea,  but  the  young  fellow  he 

Came  over  to  Colchis  all  right,  sir ! 

What  do  you  think  this  nice  man  did,  as  soon  as  he  landed 

And  found  himself  safe,  the  young  sinner  P 
He  saw  the  king's  daughter,  made  love  to,  and  caught  her. 

And  had  the  poor  ram  killed  for  dinner. 
'Twas  very  ungrateful  you'll  say,  sir, 

But,  alas !  of  the  world  it's  the  way,  sir. 
When  all  a  friend  can,  you  have  done  for  a  man, 

He'll  cut  you  quite  dead  the  next  day,  sir. 

The  rhymes  here,  and  even  the  puns,  are  all  witty  and  Sovrlng ; 
and  the  very  source  and  spring  of  the  story  is  something  like  that  a 
facetious  Greek,  bent  on  ridiculing  one  of  the  legends  of  his  country, 
would  have  conceived. 

Now,  beside  this  versified  narrative  let  us  put  one  taken  from  the 
introduction  to  a  mo*dem  burlesque  : — 
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SOKCJ— FiHRASBO,     Jir,  "  Cork  Leg."  1 

The  late  Connt  hAd  a  braco  of  ftong, 

Kxtreme'ly  plump  and  hAndaomi!  ooes,  I 

Ab  Uko  as  two  new  Kniield  giiiia,  * 

Or  a»  a  couple  of  hot  cross  bun**  , 

Quito  true^  all  tine,  ritooral,  kc. 

ChQrus.  Quite  true,  £:c.  ' 

A  gipsy 'a  son,  of  pouchiog  fond,  | 

Thc]  Coimt  80 nt  o'er  tbe  herring  pomL 

The  very  day  he  went  a^TEiy  ! 

Our  mojeter's  yoooger  bTOthei—  | 

AiXi  Eh? 

Feiui,  Was  lost  J  right  tooral^  though  the  raial  pobt^crnan  did  search. 
Ch^rm,  Right  tooml,  ^c» 

*Twa3  thought  the  poacher's  mnthGr  did  j 

Feloiiioviflly  prig  the  kid. 

"Wh<2reTer  could  young  me^Ur  6c  f  \ 

Haa  always  been  a  iJiater  £.  ' 

Right  tootal,  &o. 

If  cKver  that  misguidetl  gal 
Should  be  by  masjtcr  caught,  tny  pal^ 
Her  life  will  not  be  of  much  rai- 

— Ti%  litoomlf  ritoo-mr*  I 

Chonts.  Eitooial,  &c.  | 

For  y<?flrs  a  morbid  man  li^ed  Count  di  Luna, 

Till  he  ^w  Ijady  Looncmi— scM>ner  I 

Than  you  could  my  "Jack  Robinsoo/*  ^dump  fell 

Ir^to  loTe*a  meshe«  that  Italian  swell* 

Nightly  to  love  him  hero  he  has  bn?ught  her, 

And  though  they  empty  on  him  joga  of  watOT^ 

And  hoary  boxes,  too^  of  niignonetto, 

Hoping  by  aneh  meanii  fiomo  repose  to  get, 

lie  singH  his  #o/b,  though  him  they  d&  tret ; 

And  though  they  hopu  to  yox  him,  past  a  doubt, 

It  dot^an't  quench  love's  flame,  or  put  him  on*; 

But  floft !  hifl  idol  cornea  ;  it'i  very  el  our 

That  we  muHt  not  be  caught  thu»  idling  here. 

What  poor  stuff  thiB  ii  beeid*^  the  other  I  Oo  the  other  band,  low 
truly  humerous,  especially  to  one  recalling  his  wearj  liours  of  hammer- 
ing over  the  Greek  playe^  is  the  appeal  of  the  Queen  to  the  Choms  :~~ 

IIo's  gf>ne  !  and  yot  hii  god-like  fonn  boforo  us 

AppmtB  tc  ho^er-    Ah,  my  gentle  Chorus— 

Tou  I  he  impartial  coutidaut  of  all — 

You,  to  whom  every  Colchiaiu  f  i>  ^it  <  r  flmill, 

Impai-tij  hia  hope  or  fear  an  thi.n  ^id  stiiijo, 

Have  I  douo  wrong  with  JaJion  ttj  engiigo 

In  this  j^rval  struggle  'guiost  my  royal  eiitif 
Osoftra,  Il'o  rather^ 
Uedka.  Silence,  ilr,  I  do«i*t  rcquini 
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To  be  told  that,  whatever  it  may  be. 

You  were  about  to  say :  but  answer  me, 

Haye  I  done  wrong  P 
Choku8,  You — 

Mbdea.  Interrupt  me  not. 

Have  I  done  wrong,  I  ask  P  if  so,  in  what  P 

CUORUS.  I — 

Hedea.  Ab !  your  silence  answers  me  too  plainly. 

Chorus.  But — 

Medba.  And  you  offer  consolation  vainly. 

'Gainst  Fate's  decree  to  strive,  who  has  the  brass  P 

For  what  must  be,  comes  usually  to  pass. 

80  let  me  haste  and  pack  up  my  portmanteau — 

I've  got  that  horrid  dragon  to  enchant,  too ! 
Chorus.  If  I  might  ask — 
UxoEA.  How  what  I  mean  to  do  P 

In  confidence,  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 

Excellent,  too,  for  its  gravity  and  earnestness,  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  act,  where  the  Chorus  again  interferes  in  a  soothing  way, 
and  where  there  are  quips  our  modem  burlesquewrights  might 
envy. 

Enter  ^etes* 

^ETEs.  My  mind  misgives  me — wherefore  was  that  shout  P 
What,  bo !  my  slaves  within — my  guaids  without ! 

Enter  Guards  and  Saoer. 

"We  are  betrayed !  robbed !  murdered !    See — oh,  treason ! 

Yonder  he  goes,  that  young  son  of — old  ^son« 
ChvRUS  {advaneing).  Be  calm^  great  king — *tu  destiny* s  decree, 
^ETES.  Sow  dare  you  talk  o/dtetwy  to  me  ? 

What  right  have  you  with  euch  advice  to  bore  Ui  t 
Chorus.  Siry  Tm  tite  Chorus. 
.Setes,  Sir,  youWe  indecorous. 

Where  is  my  daughter  ? 
Chorus.  Hopped  off  with  the  skipper. 

^ETss.  Impious  Medea  !  may  the  Furies  whip  hov 

At  the  cart's  tale  of  Thespis. 

Enter  OFFiaAL  and  Guards. 

Now,  your  news  P 
Official.  Your  son,  Absyrtus — 
Mi.TE%,  Speak — 

Official.  My  lips  rcfuso 

Almost,  O  king,  to  tell  the  horrid  tale. 
-^ETES.  3Iy  heir  apparent  ? 
Official.  Dead  as  a  door  nail ! 

There  is  something  truly  humorous  in  the  verses  which  we  have 
printed  in  italics, — and,  as  was  before  remarked,  though  few  in  the 
pit  and  galleries  may  have  known  how  the  great  tragedy  kings  and 
queens  of  the  Greek  stage  turn  angrily  on  the  expostulating  Chorus, 
— still  the  effect  of  true  burlesque  should  be  humorous  in  itself,  quite 
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independently  of  ridicnlons   absurdity.    For  those  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  stage  there  is,  of  course,  a  double  enjoyment. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece  Medea  sends  Glauce  the  fatal  garment 
which  is  to  destroy  her,  and  prepares  to  kill  her  children.  Many 
will  recall  the  late  Mr.  Bobson  in  this  scene,  but  in  another  version, 
constructed  on  the  modem  principles,  and  which  are  dull  enough,  above 
all  in  Medea  being  played  by  a  man.  For  there  is  this  principle  also 
in  burlesque  which  will  surprise  not  a  few, — that  there  is  a  loss  of 
''fun**  by  such  inversion,  and  that  there  is  a  far  greater  and 
more  humorous  contrast  in  the  conception  of  a  Medea  as  played  by 
a  woman.  When  played  by  a  man,  this  perversion  is  always  intruding 
— it  takes  the  whole  thing  out  of  the  range  of  possibility.  We  know 
that  the  personage  we  see  could  not  be  a  ridiculously  angry  and  jealoas 
woman, — a  kind  of  troublesome  Xantippe,  worrying  her  husband ;  bat 
is  a  disguised  man,  simply  going  through  grotesque  antics. 

Mbdba.  Tell  me  all— how  do  they  fit  her  F 

KuR8B.  Fit  her :  she's  firying  in  them  like  a  fritter. 
Mbdba.  She  stole  my  flame,  and  now  in  flames  she  ling^n^ 

And,  with  my  wedding  ring,  she's  burnt  her  fingers. 

The  tyrant,  Creon,  too,  does  he  not  frizzle  ? 
NuBSE.  He  does — and  so  will  yon,  unless  you  mizzle. 
Medba.  Fly — save  thyself ;  I've  still  a  deed  to  do. 

No  mortal  eye  may  see,  save  my  own  two. 

[^Exit  NUBSK,  L. 

Yes,  my  poor  children — ^yes,  it  must  be  done. 

Tour  fate  it  is  impossible  to  shun. 
Chorus.  What  would  you  do  to  them  P    Say,  I  implore. 
Mbdba  {drawing  a  rod  from  out  the  sheath  of  a  dagger) — 

That  which  I  never  did  to  them  before. 
Cuonus.  Whip  'em  ?    Oh,  wherefore  P    Is  the  woman  mad  P 

What  is  Uieir  crime  P 
Mbdba.  They  are  too  like  their  dad ! 

ISnatches  up  children  and  exit.vu  u.  B. 
Chorvs.  'Tis  plain  her  wrongs  have  driven  her  wild,  or  wiU. 

Help,  Jason,  help ! 

Enter  Jason,  l. 
Jason.  How  now  P    What  more  of  ill 

Has  Jason  now  to  dread  P    The  King's  a  cinder ; 

My  match  is  broken  off* — ^my  bride  is  tinder ; 

And  I  nm  Lit,  a  puor,  unliiippy  l^.l.-, 

Tti  go  out  nmt'rably  in  the  dnrk. 

Where  (M  the  wicked  worker  of  those  wocij  F 
Cjiorub.  JnUictiog,  now,  the  bennest  blowi 

Upon  thy  chUdnm, 
jAi»o!f.  On  my  ehiltitien— %h«w  f 

CHfinun.  Behind,  of  coni^. 
C>ttt.iittix  {mihif^  iL.)t  Oh,  mothutf  inotlMir! 

CitOKvu.  Then  I 

IToa  hmr  them  F 
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Jason  {rushes  to  door).  Paralysed  with  awe  I  stand — 

Medea,  hold,  oh,  hold  thy  barbarous  hand ; 

The  door  is  fast,  where  shall  I  find  a  crow  P 
Chorus.  You  have  one — 
Jaso.v.  Where  ? 

Chokus.  To  pluck  with  her,  j'ou  know. 

Jauos.  I  mean  an  iron  crow,  to  force  the  gate 

Which  she  has  bolted. 
Medea  {within  u.).    Fool,  thou  art  too  late ! 
Jason.  Too  late,  by  Jove !    Sh6*s  bolted,  too — despair  I 
NuHSE.  Gone  in  a  dragon-fly,  no  soul  knows  where. 
Jason.  A  dragon-fly !    How  dare  she  so  presume ! 

A  witch's  carriage  ought  to  be  a  broom. 
Chorus.  I  said  that  she  was  flighty,  and  she's  fled. 

[Thunder,  ^e.     The  palace  sinks,  and  Medea  t«  seen  in  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  Jiery  dragons,  amidU  the  clouds. 

The  palace  sinks — ^behold  her  there  instead. 
Jason.  Hiou  wicked  sorceress— thou  vile  magician  ! 

Come  out,  I  say,  and  meet  thy  just  punition. 
Medea.  I  told  you  I  would  play  the  very  devil. 

If  to  another  you  should  dare  be  civil ; 

I've  done  the  deed — didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  P 
Jason.  Barbarian,  I  heard  you  flog  the  boys. 
Medea.  I  didn't  flog  'em — I  but  made  believe. 
Chorus.  Oh,  shame !  the  very  Chorus  to  deceive. 

The  last  line  is  admirable.     But,  indeed,  a  whole  homily  could  be 
delivered  on  this  text,  and  on  this  excellent  bit  of  fooling. 

We  might  go  further  back  still,  to  Sheridan's  capital  **  Critic,*' — 
that  is,  to  the  burlesque  portions, — ^wherein,  though  there  is  exag- 
geration, every  line  is  humorous.  Going  further  back,  we  come  to 
Fielding,  and  to  big  **  Tom  Thumb  the  Great ;"  where,  though  it  is 
assumed  that  distortion  and  caricature  are  intended,  there  are  still  the 
gravity  and  earnestness  so  necessary  to  real  burlesque.  We  might 
go  further  back  still,  to  "The  Rehearsal,"  in  which  Garrick  and 
Gibber  used  to  produce  such  an  effect  by  the  recitation  of  some 
wonderful  lines  beginning  "So  boar  and  sow."  But  all  that  is 
intended  here  is  to  illustrate  a  principle,  and  to  show  that  the  existing 
fun  purveyors  of  our  time  are  utterly  astray,  are  working  from  wrong 
models,  and  that  by  taking  such  a  course  they  are  gradually  curtailing 
their  own  sphere  of  action,  and  have,  in  fact,  worked  out  this  slender 
ore  of  what  is  known  as  "  fun,"  and  have  nothing  now  left  but 
sameness  and  repetition. 


THE  SICK  MAN  AND  THE  BIRDS. 


^OROTUS. 

Spring, — art  thou  come,  0  Spring  1 

I  am  too  sick  for  words  ; 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  sing, 

0  Spring,  with  all  thy  birds  ? 

Merula. 

I  sing  for  joy,  to  see  again 
The  merry  leaves  along  the  lane, 

The  little  bud  grown  ripe. 
And  look,  my  love  upon  the  bough  1 
Hark,  how  she  calleth  to  me  now, — 
**PipeI  pipe  I' 

^OROTUS. 

Ah  !  weary  is  the  sun  : 

Love  is  an  idle  thing. 
But,  bird,  thou  restless  one, 

What  ails  thee,  wandering  ? 


HntuNDo. 

By  shore  and  sea,  I  come  and  go. 
To  seek  1  luiQw  not  what ;  aud  io  1 

Od  no  mun^s  eaves  I  sit. 
But  voices  bid  me  rise  ouce  ixiOM, 
To  flit  nguiu  by  sea  and  shoru, — 

FUtt  mt! 

Thit  ifi  Eartb*s  bitter  cup : — 
Only  lo  seokp  not  know. 

But  UiQU,  tiiAt  ttrivott  tip, 
\Xhf  dmi  tlicHi  mu-ol  so  t 
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Alauda. 

A  secret  Spirit  gifteth  me 

With  song,  and  wing  that  lifteth  me, — 

A  Spirit  for  whose  sake, 
Striving  amain  to  reach  the  sky, 
Still  to  the  old  dark  earth  I  cry — 
«*  Wake  I  wake  I " 

-ffilGEOTUS. 

My  hope  hath  lost  its  wing. 

Thou,  that  to  Night  dost  call, 
How  hast  thon  heart  to  sing, 

Thy  tears  made  musical  ? 

Philomela. 

Alas  for  me !  a  dry  desire 

Is  all  my  song, — a  waste  of  fire 

That  will  not  fade  nor  fail ; 
To  me,  dim  shapes  of  ancient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windy  ways  of  time, 
"Wail!  waU!" 


^GEOTUS. 

Thine  is  the  sick  man's  song, — 

Mournful,  in  sooth,  and  fit ; 
Unrest  that  cries  **  How  long  ?  "— 

And  the  night  answers  it. 

A.D. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 


GoLDwiN  Smith  has  remarked  that  when  a  new  nation  is  foonded  it 
is  but  natural  that  ideas  should  be  developed  and  social  and  political 
institutions  established,  which  would  be  impossible  in  a  country 
moulded  by  the  traditions  of  centuries.  The  obser%'ation  applies  not 
only  to  the  formation  of  new  communities,  but  to  revolutions  in  old 
states,  and  the  Eevolution  of  1688  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  That 
revolution,  though  orderly  and  bloodless,  and  therefore  to  a  great 
extent  silent  in  its  action,  produced  economical  and  social  changes 
which  would  have  had  no  existence  without  it,  and  which,  in  their 
ultimate  operation,  proved  quite  as  important  as  the  change  wrought 
in  the  reigning  d3masty.  A  signal  example  is  afforded  by  the  history 
of  the  public  debt.  Though  a  portion  of  that  debt  had,  as  has  been 
shown  in  a  preceding  paper,*  been  contracted  before  1688,  yet  the 
conditions  under  which  the  revolution  was  consummated  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  debt  to  so  prodigious  an  extent,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  created  thereby. 

In  Charles  II.  and  James  H.  the  nation  had  monarchs  who  had 
not  been  ashamed  to  become  the  tools,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
even  the  pensioners  of  France ;  in  William  HI.  it  found  a  sovereign 
whose  single  aim  was  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  country. 
The  possession  of  the  crown  of  England  gave  William  far  larger 
resources  than  he  could  have  possessed  as  Prince  of  Orange,  while 
it  involved  the  country  in  an  expenditure  enormously  greater  than 
had  previously  been  incurred.  At  the  Restoration,  Parliament 
had  declared  that  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  Crown  should  not 
exceed  dSl,200,000  a  year ;  and  though  this  amount  had  increased  at 
the  time  of  William's  accession,  the  ordinary  revenue  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  an  outlay  averaging  more  than  six  millions  a  year.  More- 
over,  some  of  the  adheronts  of  the  revolution  had  promised  a  redu^ 
tion  of  taxatloQ ;  and  it  was  thoreforo  found  nttGcsswry  to  abnUdi 
the  heanh'ti\x,  an  odious  though  a  productive  impoit.  Hio  ptttdlieo 
of  the  cufitomSf  toOf  was  sorious^ly  diminished  by  tha  prtiiilrcLtiaii  of 
commerce,  M-liieh  resulted  from  the  waj.  The  tonnage  and  potmd^ff^ 
constfiUng  of  diitiee  on  wines  and  imported  merchj&ndifiOi  r«3ilii4»d  in 
tho  reign  of  Jivmcs  II.  £600.(100  a  ytrnr  ;  m  lUl^S  ihtk  pnnineo  wit 
A  little  more  thun  a  quarter  of  a  miliion,     A  group  of  t&xe«,  wtiidi 
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brought  in  a  million  and  a  half  in  1687,  realised  only  dS800,000  in 
1695.  A  great  increase  of  taxation  was  inevitable,  bat  was  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  danger.  The  imposition  ^f  every  fresh 
duty  furnished  the  Jacobites  with  a  potent  weapon  against  the 
new  government ;  the  landed  gentry,  who  were  already  sufficiently 
uneasy  at  the  spectacle  of  a  king  reigning  without  hereditary 
title,  were  especially  annoyed  at  a  land-tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
rental. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  revolution  had 
no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the  idea  of  making  the  annual  revenue 
defray  the  annual  expenditure,  and  borrow  money  as  best  it  could. 
But,  however  sore  the  exigencies  of  the  Crown,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  raise  funds  by  other  than  constitutional  modes.  No  trace  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  William's  reign  of  the  **  benevolences  "  of  the 
Tudor  kings,  or  the  forced  loans  and  illegal  taxation  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  taxation  of  William  III.  might  be  oppressive,  hut  it  was  lawful. 
He  may  have  introduced  the  system  of  incurring  vast  obligations ; 
he  certainly  introduced  the  idea  of  paying  them. 

Of  the  -new  modes  adopted  by  the  Government  to  obtain  money, 

the  first  in  point  of  date,  though  not  perhaps  in  importance,  was  the 

issue  of  life-annuities  and  tontines.     Under  the  4th  Will,  and  Mary, 

c.  8,  £1,000,000  was  authorised  to  be  borrowed,  the  contributors  to 

receive  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  seven  years,  and  afterwards  7  per 

cent,  on  the  lives  of  their  nominees,  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  till 

the  number  was  reduced  to  seven.     An  alternative  was  allowed  of  an 

annuity  on  a  single  life  at  14  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  seven 

years'  purchase.     That  these  terms  were  very  advantageous  may  be 

gathered  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  latter  proposal,  a  man 

of  thirty  years  of  age  could  have  purchased  £14  a  year  for  life  for 

£100,  the  value  of  such  an  annuity  being  upwards  of  £160,  reckoning 

interest  at  6  per  cent.,  the  market  rate  at  the  time.     Yet  such  was 

the  supposed  instability  of  the  Government,  that  even  on  such  terms 

as  these    the   £1,000,000  was  with   difficulty  raised,    the   tontine 

producing  only  £108,100.      In  1694,  £800,000  was  borrowed  on 

annuities  granted  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  at  the  option  of  the 

purchaser,  the  rates  being  on  single  lives  at  14  per  cent.,  on  two  lives 

at  12  per  cent.,  and  on  three  lives  at  10  per  cent.    In  the  following 

year  the  Long  Annuities  were  originated,  the  holders  of  the  single 

life  annuities  of  £14  being  permitted  to  exchange  them  for  annuities 

of  ninety- six  years'  certain  duration  upon  paying  into  the  Exchequer 

the  sum  of  £68  for  each  grant.      In  other  words,   the   diflference 

between  14  per  cent,  for  life  and  14  per  cent,  for  ninety-six  years 

was  sold  for  £63,   or  for  four-and-a-half-years'  purchase.     Under 

subsequent  Acts  the  whole  remaining  Life  Annuities  were  converted 

into  Long  Annuities. 

Now,  as  the  intrinsic  valuo  of  an  annuity  for  ninety- eight  or  ninety- 
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oine  years  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
one  might  imagine  that  money  could  be  borrowed  almost  as  re&dQy 
on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  But,  as  Adam  Smith  has  forcibly 
pointed  out,  those  persons  who  are,  in  this  country,  the  original 
subscribers  to  a  loan,  intend  to  sell  their  shares  as  quickly  and  as 
profitably  as  possible ;  and  the  persons  who  wish  to  buy  those  shares 
are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  engaged  in  making  family  settlements,  or 
in  providing  for  a  remote  futurity.  Such  persons  would  obviously 
prefer  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by  Parliament,  to  an  annaity 
for  a  tern)  of  years,  though  irredeemable.  The  chances  of  redemption 
being  infinitely  small,  the  value  of  the  former  may  be  supposed  always 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same ;  the  value  of  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  Hence  the  financial  mystery  that  a  loan  which 
is  never  to  be  repaid  forms  a  more  popular  security  than  one  the 
repayment  of  which  is  effected  in  a  certain  specified  time. 

In  1694  the  first  State  lottery  was  announced.  This  first  instance 
of  the  emplo3anent  of  the  spirit  of  gambling  as  an  instrument  of 
finance  was  due  to  one  Neale,  a  groom-porter  to  the  king,  who  dabbled 
in  money  transactions  of  a  questionable  sort.  Having  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  a  gambling  project  known  as  ''  The  Profitable  Adventure/* 
«  which,**  says  Ralph,  a  contemporary  historian,  <<  secured  certain  gain 
to  the  undertaker,  and  so  flattered  the  passions  of  the  adventurer  that 
everybody  who  had  money  purchased  tickets,**  Neale  suggested  that 
a  similar  mode  should  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  tiie 
State.  The  proposal  was  warmly  supported  by  the  ministers,  who 
were  too  much  in  need  of  money  to  be  over- critical  as  to  how  they 
obtained  it ;  an  Act  was  at  once  brought  in,  and  Neale  was  made 
manager  of  the  scheme.  The  terms  were  very  liberal.  A  million 
was  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  dSlO,  each  share  entitling  the  holder  to 
on  annuity  of  £1  for  sixteen  years,  besides  the  chance  of  drawing  one 
or  more  prizes — 2,500  in  number — ^varying  in  value  from  £10  to 
£1,000  a  year  for  the  same  term.  The  tickets  were  rapidly  disposed 
of,  and  the  drawing  took  place  on  the  8th  of  October,  1694,  in  the 
Guildhall.  The  annuities,  amounting  to  £140,000,  were  charged  on 
the  salt  dirties,  and  ceased  in  1710. 

Meanwhile  other  projects  for  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the 
State  were  propounded.  Of  these  the  best,  and  that  which  has 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  our  national  history,  was  the 
scheme  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  tho  Bank  of  England ;  the 
worst,  and  happily  the  least  successful,  was  the  abortive  plan  for  die 
incorporatioh  of  a  National  Land  Bank.  As  the  former  of  these  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Funded  Debt,  it  is  deserving  of  a  somei^t 
detailed  notice.  Its  founder,  William  Paterson,  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  finance  and  political  economy. 
Bom,  in  1658,  near  Dumfries,  he  appears  to  have  early  imbibed  all 
his  mother*s  aflection  for  the  Covenanters,  to  whom  he  used  £re- 
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qnently  to  carry  provisions.  Bat  in  1675  the  Scottish  Government, 
hearing  of  the  aid  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  rendering  to  these  outlaws, 
endeavoured  to  apprehend  him.  Paterson  fled  to  Bristol,  where  a 
relative  of  his  mother  assisted  him  to  enter  on  the  hasiness  of  a 
pedlar,  a  calling  then  very  profitahle,  and  much  adopted  hy  the 
Scotch.  He  seems  to  have  prospered,  for  in  1681,  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  ahle  to  pay  the  fee  required 
by  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company  for  admission  as  a  freeman  of  that 
body.  Three  years  afterwards  he  went  to  the  West  Indies  as  a 
merchant,  and  settled  aX  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas.  Whilst 
there  he  elaborated  his  afterwards  famous  plan  for  colonising  Darien, 
cutting  a  road  through  the  isthmus,  and  so  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  Betuming  to  England  in  1687,  he  laid  his  plan 
before  James  11.,  but  met  with  no  encouragement.  He  was  equally 
nnsuccessful  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  founder  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy;  but  it  was  while  in  Germany  on  this  matter 
that  he  visited  Holland,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  In  1690,  being  a  resident  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Giles's- 
in-the-Fiolds,  he  became  the  originator  of  the  Highgate  Waterworks 
Company,  and  in  the  following  year  he  laid  before  the  Government  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The  proposal  was 
favourably  entertained,  and  was  discussed  in  the  Privy  Council. 
The  time  was  indeed  ripe  for  such  a  project.  Greater  banking 
facilities  were  required  by  the  nation  than  were  famished  by  the 
goldsmiths,  and  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  Amsterdam,  at  this  time 
renowned  through  Europe,  offered  examples  which  London  might 
profitably  follow.  Montague,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
undertook  to  support  the  scheme  in  the  Commons,  and  Michael 
Godfrey,  an  influential  merchant,  and  brother  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  the  luckless  victim  of  Oates*s  plot,  promised  his  assistance 
in  the  City.  Early  in  1694,  a  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  which  the  sum  of  d61, 200,000  was  to  be  lent  to  the 
Government  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  A  fund  of  dB  100,000  a  year, 
arising,  out  of  a  new  duty  on  tonnage,  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  the  £96,000  annual  interest,  together  with  £4,000  a  year 
for  expenses  of  management ;  and  the  subscribers  were  to  form  '^  one 
body  corporate  and  politick  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  with  power  to  trade  in  bills  of 
exchange,  bullion,  and  forfeited  pledges. 

When  Paterson*s  plan  became  generally  known,  it  excited  at  once 
undeserved  blame  and  extravagant  praise.  The  discontented  gold- 
smiths and  Tories,  who  predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy  and  nobility, 
because  banks  and  republican  institutions  had  always  gone  hand 
in  hand,  may  fairly  be  set  off  against  those  theological  partisans 
of  the  scheme  who  were  constantly  quoting  in  its  support  the 
injunction  of  the  nobleman  to  his  unprofitable  servant,  "Where- 
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fore  then  gavest  not  thou  my  money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my  coming 
I  might  receive  the  same  with  usury?"  But  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  feared  that  the  king  might  take  advantage  of  the  bank  to 
obtain  supplies  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  were,  though 
exaggerated,  certainly  not-  without  reason.  In  a  very  temperate 
defence  of  the  bank,  written  by  Michael  Godfrey,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Somers  Collection  of  Tracts,  this  objection  is  considered  and 
disposed  of.  Godfrey  shows  that  the  only  security  for  the  due  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  to  the  Bank  is,  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
argues  that  any  king  who  could  be  criminal  enough  to  resolve  to 
govern  without  Parliaments,  would  be  quite  capable  of  seizing  on  the 
Bank  fund  and  of  thus  depriving  the  Bank  both  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. A  clause  was,  however,  insei*ted  in  the  Bill  prohibiting  the 
Bank  from  purchasing  Crown  lands  or  advancing  money  to  the 
Crown  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  Bill,  thus  amended, 
passed  through  the  Lower  House,  was  carried  by  forty- three  votes  to 
thirty-one  in  the  Upper  House,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  Royal  Commissioners  attended  at  Mercers' 
Chapel  to  receive  subscriptions.  It  had  been  expected  that  contribu- 
tions would  flow  in  but  sparingly,  and  upwards  of  five  weeks  had 
therefore  been  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  sum.  But  the 
indulgence  was  not  needed.  On  the  first  day  dg300,000  was  paid  in, 
— ^the  king  himself  advancing  dB10,000, — a  similar  sum  on  the  day 
following,  and  in  ten  days  the  list  was  full.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  loan  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  even  the  first  instalment 
was  due ;  the  contributors,  1,800  in  number,  received  their  charter 
of  incorporation  on  the  27th  July,  and  on  New  Yearns  Day,  1695,  the 
Bank  of  England  commenced  operations  in  the  Poultry. 

This  capital  of  dSl,200,000  has  now  increased  to  upwards  of 
jei7,600,000,  and  the  debt  due  by  the  Government  to  the  Bank 
has  grown  to  £11,015,000.  Yet  the  founder  of  this  gigantic  cor- 
poration experienced,  even  during  his  own  lifetime,  ingratitude  and 
neglect.  From  the  moment  that  Godfrey  connected  himself  with 
Paterson,  the  influence  of  the  latter  began  to  decline.  He  was  with 
difl&culty  admitted  as  a  director,  and  £1,000  awarded  by  the  Trea- 
bur>%  and  a  barren  reeommendatioQ  to  the  king  appear  to  hare  bt^a 
his  only  rewards. 

The  establiahiBeiii  of  the  Back  of  England  wma  all  along 
with  disfavour  by  the  bulk  of  the  country  gentry,  who*© 
bad  been  gained  by  a  project  for  the  formtitiofi  of  a  Land  Bank.  Oii<^ 
Briscoe  appears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  id^a,  whieb  w« 
suppurtcd  l>y  Mr.  Chamber]a}iie,  a  better  obiie4ndim  tli«Ei  pditkiJ 
economist.  Their  phin,  m  originally  proposed,  conilffUiI  of  tkff  wn* 
of  inoonvortible  notes  on  the  eecurity  of  buidisd  prtjperty,  nad  wcmUU 
if  tef^Tied  out,  hnvc  exposed  the  country  to  gnnndoi  poriln  mmlkf  to 
thoftc  into  wMeb  Fmnce  was  plunged  by  the  issue  ^f 
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Tlie  scheme,  as  brought  before  Parliament  by  Harley  and  Foley, 
the  Speaker,  was  to  advance  to  the  Crown  upwards  of  £2,600,000, 
the  contributors  being  incorporated  as  the  National  Land  Bank, 
with  power  to  lend  on  mortgage  of  real  property  at  an  interest 
not  exceeding  4  per  cent.  A  Bill,  embodying  these  proposals,  was 
brought  in  and  passed ;  but  the  folly  of  hoping  that  capitalists  would 
advance  money  on  mortgage  at  4  per  cent.,  when  the  market  rate 
was  6  per  cent.,  was  seen  immediately  that  contributions  were  sought 
after.  Notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  its 
promoters,  the  project  failed  utterly.  On  the  last  day  appointed  for 
the  receipt  of  subscriptions  only  £2,000  had  been  paid  in. 

Meanwhile  the  system  of  raising  loans  in  anticipation  of  duties  was 
enormously  extended.  Indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  the  year 
consisted  in  such  loans,  a  borrowing  clause  being  inserted  in  the 
acts  imposing  taxes.  The  evils  of  this  plan  will  be  readily  seen  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  system  now  adopted.  At  present  all  State 
revenues,  whether  raised  by  taxation  or  accruing  from  any  other 
source  whatever,  pass  into  what  is  called  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
The  Consolidated  Fund  represents,  in  fact,  the  capital  account  of  the 
State.  All  claims  which  the  nation  has  to  discharge  are  paid  out  of 
this  fund,  but  these  claims  have  a  certain  legally-defined  precedence. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  chargeable  first  of  all  with  the  interest  of 
the  National  Debt,  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor  being  properly 
regarded  as  second  to  none  ;  then  como  a  large  variety  of  pa}'ments 
known  as  the  Consolidated  Fund  charges,  including  the  civil  list  of 
the  sovereign,  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  other  high  officials,  and 
an  array  of  pensions  and  compensations.  The  surplus  of  the  fund, 
after  payment  of  these  charges,  is  available  for  the  supply  services, — 
that  is,  the  services  which  are  the  subject  of  annual  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
did  not  pass  into  one  fund,  out  of  which  all  liabilities  were  dis- 
charged ;  but  the  amount  realised  by  each  particular  duty  formed  a 
separate  fund,  chargeable  only  with  the  payment  of  the  loan  raised 
on  the  security  of  the  tax  in  question.  Thus  there  were  as  many 
funds  as  loans,  each  fund  having  a  separate  register  of  the  public 
creditors  who  had  claims  upon  it.  The  taxes,  moreover,  were  not 
perpetual,  but  were  granted  for  four,  six,  or  eight  years,  the  imposition 
of  them  for  a  limited  period  being  regarded  as  the  best  security  possible 
for  the  frequent  meeting  of  Parliament.  Now,  although  the  period 
over  which  a  tax  extended  was  originally  fixed  with  a  view  to  the 
complete  liquidation  of  the  loan  advanced  upon  its  credit,  yet,  as  a 
rule,  the  produce  of  the  assigned  taxes  fell  short  of  the  required 
amount.  In  some  few  instances  the  deficiency  of  one  fund  could  be 
made  good  from  the  surplus  of  another,  but  it  was  seldom  that  such 
an  adjustment  was  possible.  The  various  duties  were  generally 
pledged  for  much  larger  advances  than  they  could  meet.  Nor  is  this 
VOL.  n*.  8  a 
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surprising.  The  control  necessary  to  limit  the  loan  to  snch  a  sum 
that  the  produce  of  the  tax  concerned  would  suffice  to  defiray  both 
interest  and  principal,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  Government  so 
embarrassed  as  that  of  William  III.  Indeed,  the  sudden  increase  of 
these  loans  after  the  Bevolution  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
remarkable  features  of  a  reign  full  of  financial  surprises.  In  168B 
the  amount  outstanding  was  only  ig84,88d.  In  1689  two  Acts  were 
passed  raising  ig250,000  and  £500,000  on  the  credit  of  the  temporazr 
excise  and  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  preambks 
contained  the  remarkable  recital  that  ^'  their  Majesties  are  contentfld 
that  the  rates,  &c.,  granted  by  these  Acts  should  be^made  funds  of 
credit  for  raising  the  said  sums,  not  doubting  but  that  their  good  sub- 
jects, in  whose  dutiful  affections  their  Majesties  are  firmly  persuaded 
the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Grown  doth  principally  consist,  will  io 
due  time  make  provision  for  discharging  the  said  anticipations.*'  I%« 
confidence  thus  courteously  expressed  was  soon  sorely  tested;  for,  in 
1691,  the  outstanding  loans  exceeded  £3,000,000,  and  in  1097,  the 
total  reached  £11,000,000.  And  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
deficiency  of  the  overburdened  duties  to  meet  the  claims  charged 
upon  them  was  enhanced  by  the  slovenly  practice  occasionally 
adopted,  of  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  in  general, — 
that  is  to  say,  of  raising  loans  without  appropriating  any  specific 
fund  for  repayment. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  where  a  fund  was  deficient  the  market 
value  of  a  tally  would  vary  with  the  position  it  held  upon  the 
register.  Accordingly,  any  tampering  with  the  register  was  forbidden 
under  penalties,  and  a  table  was  set  up  in  the  Exchequer  showing 
how  fox  the  repayment  of  each  loan  had  proceeded,  and  to  what 
extent  the  assets  of  the  several  funds  were  adequate  to  discharge 
the  loans  charged  thereon.  A  creditor  occupying  an  early  place  on 
the  register  might  hope  to  be  repaid  both  interest  and  principal; 
one  whose  name  was  in  a  less  favourable  position,  would  have  a 
proportionately  slender  chance  of  repayment.  The  discount  of  tallies 
borne  on  the  same  register  would  often  run  from  10  to  50  per 
cent. ;  so,  too,  with  the  amounts  advanced  by  each  subscriber.  Li 
but  few  cases  would  the  Government  receive  the  full  sum  with 
which  the  fund  stood  charged,  while,  in  some  instances,  the  di&r- 
ence  between  the  liability  as  stated  on  the  register  and  the  szua 
actually  realised,  would  be  very  considerable.  In  short,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  submit  to  excessive  discounts,  in  order  to  attract  money 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  the  lender  received  a  security  most  seriously 
depreciated  in  value. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  taUies  was  not  entirely  attri- 
butable either  to  a  bad  system  or  to  a  deficient  revenue.  The  Inroken 
of  the  City  of  London,  who  had  been  recently  admitted  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  mercantile  business,  had  not  £ailed  to  obserne 
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liow  lucrative  a  field  of  speculation  was  presented  by  these  tallies. 
Indeed,  the  Royal  Exchange  of  1696  appears  to  have  presented  ail 
the  essential  features  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  1866.  The  '*  stock- 
jobber "  and  "  tally-jobber," — names  unknown  before  1688, — drove 
a  thri%ing  trade.  Speculations  for  a*' rise"  or  "  fall  "  confounded 
the  public  creditor  and  damaged  his  security.  The  "bull"  and 
**  bear  "  of  modem  days  are  unmistakably  indicated  in  the  preamble 
to  an  Act  passed  in  1697,  "  to  restrain  the  number  and  ill- practices 
of  brokers  and  stock-jobbers  ....  who  have  lately  carried  on  most 
unjust  practices  in  selling  tallies,  and  have  unlawfully  confederated 
together  to  raise  and  fall  the  rates  of  such  tallies  ....  and  the 
number  of  whom  is  daily  multiplying." 

In  1696  the  depreciation  of  the  tallies  reached  its  lowest  point. 
"  In  that  year,"  says  Eennet,  "  the  Government  had  contracted  a  great 
debt, — some  funds  had  been  taken  wholly  away,  the  rest  proved  defi- 
cient, great  numbers  of  tallies  were  on  funds  very  remote,  many  had 
no  funds  at  all.  Credit  was  so  iar  gone  that  those  who  had  money 
showed  an  unwillingness  to  bring  it  to  the  Exchequer  Avhen  they 
could  stock-job  it  to  eo  good  advantage  on  the  Eoyal  Exchange." 
The  deficiency  on  the  loans  raised  on  the  grants  of  the  year  ranged 
from  10  to  55  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  amount,  and  tallies  were 
discounted  at  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  Crown  was  charged  with  pur- 
posely conniving  at  the  deficiencies  of  the  funds,  so  as  to  benefit 
some  favoured  speculators.  It  was  necessai-y  to  devise  a  complete 
and  an  immediate  remedy.  The  most  obvious  mode  of  restoring 
pubhc  credit  was  to  re-impose  the  deficient  duties  for  such  a  period 
as  should  suffice  to  satisfy  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  advances 
made  on  their  security.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  8  and  9 
Will.  m.  c.  20,  called  the  First  General  Mortgage  or  Fund,  whereby 
a  large  number  of  taxes,  which  would  othenvise  have  expired  at  an 
earlier  date,  were  prolonged  to  the  1st  August,  1706,  and  their  pro- 
ceeds formed  into  one  fund.  Out  of  this  fund  the  interest  of  the 
loans  was  first  to  be  paid,  then  the  principal,  **if  there  be  any  sur- 
plus," and  the  deficiencies  were  to  be  made  good,  so  that  each 
creditor  would  be  placed  in  the  position  he  would  have  occupied  if 
the  tax  originally  assigned  had  proved  solvent.  The  deficiencies  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  millions,  the 
deficiency  of  the  land-tax  being  a  million  and  a  quarter,  of  the  customs 
a  million,  of  the  excise  two  millions,  of  the  quarterly  poll  and  the 
duty  on  bachelors,*  &c.,  three  quarters  of  a  million. 

This  Act  contained  clauses  evidently  aimed  at  the  stockbrokers. 
It  enacted  that  "  whereas  many  avaricious  persons  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  sell  tallies,  and 
do  extort    an   unreasonable  allowance,  to  the   ruin  of    the  public 

*  The  rates  levied  annually  by  virtue  of  this* eccentric  incentive  to  matri- 
mony, or  rather  penalty  on  celibacy,  may  not  be  uninterefiting.    Every  bachelor 
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Four-fiflhs  of  each  contribution  were  t6  consist  of  tallies  of  loan,  tbe 
remaining  one-fifth  of  bank-notes.  Eight  per  cent,  interest  was  to  be 
allowed  on  all  tallies  thos  brought  in,  together  with  all  other  tallies* 
of  which  the  Bank  might  be  possessed ;  and  any  interest  due  on  tlie 
tallies  at  the  time  of  the  subscription  was  to  be  allowed  as  prineipaL 
Upwards  of  a  million  was  contributed, — ^the  capital  of  the  Bank  thus 
amounting  to  dB2,201,172, — ^with  these  results.  The  withdrawal  of 
^^200,000  of  notes  necessarily  enhanced  the  value  of  those  left  in 
circulation,  whilst  tallies  to  the  amount  of  dS800,000  were  TirtuaDy 
funded  at  8  per  cent. 

While  the  ministers  at  home  were  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent 
the  utter  collapse  of  public  credit,  William,  who  had  gone  to  join  iia 
forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  found  himself  hardly  able  to  pay  th« 
army  and  navy  from  month  ip  month.  In  July  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Secretary  of  State,  **  If  you  cannot  devise  expedients 
to  send  contributions,  or  procure  credits,  all  is  lost,  and  I  must  go  to 
the  Indies."  Addressing  Shrewsbury,  he  said,  "  All  is  lost  if  credit 
be  not  found  to  pay  the  fleet  and  army."  And  on  the  8th  August, 
Shrewsbury,  describing  the  state  of  Ihe  nation,  declared,  '*  we  are 
in  the  saddest  condition  that  ever  people  were  in ;  an  army  abroad,  a 
fleet  and  army  at  home  to  maintain,  and  neither  friends  nor  money 
to  do  it.'*  "Certainly,**  said  Hallam,  "the  vessel  of  our  conmum- 
wealth  has  never  been  so  close  to  shipwreck  as  at  this  period.**  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Montague  introduced  Exche^er 
Bills.  By  the  Act  7  and  8  WUl,  HI.,  o.  81,  an  Act,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  as  establishing  a  National  Land  Bank,  new 
duties  were  imposed  on  salt,  on  the  credit  of  which  a  loan  of 
£2,564,000  was  authorised  to  be  raised.  For  a  million-and-half  of 
this  sum  "  Indented  Bills  of  Credit  **  were  to  be  made  out  at  thd 
Exchequer,  for  such  amounts  as  should  be  convenient  to  the  con- 
tributors to  the  loan.  The  bills  were  to  pass  for  ordinary  payments 
to  all  who  should  be  willing  to  take  them.  They  were  to  bear  interest 
not  exceeding  9d.  per  cent,  per  diem, — £4  11^.  Sd.  per  annum, — and 
were  to  be  payable  on  demand,  both  interest  and  principal,  at  the 
Exehequer.  Moreover,  holders  of  bills  might  commute  them  for  a 
perpetual  yearly  payment  of  £7  per  cent.,  payable,  half-yeariy  by 
Exchequer  Orders. 

The  first  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  was  made  on  the  14th  July, 
1696.  The  circulation  did  not  at  first  realise  the  expectations  formed 
by  their  promotors,  and  it  was  not  until  it  became  generally  known 
that  the  Government  would  receive  them  in  payment  of  the  taxes, 
that  they  were  in  any  considerable  demand.  By  the  end  of  August, 
however,  they  began  to  pass  as  money  from  hand  to  hand.  On  th« 
7th  September,  one  Mathews,  who  had  founded  a  bank  at  Exeter  for 
the  express  purpose  of  circulating  them,  wrote  to  the  Treasuiy  that 
**  tiie  people  ardently  crave  them,  the  excisemen  think  there  oodi 
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cot  be  enoQgh  of  them.'*  Meanwhile  the  new  milled  money  was 
becoming  more  abundant,  the  credit  of  the  Government  sensibly  im- 
proved, and  by  the  end  of  March,  1697,  the  financial  distress  had 
very  considerably  abated.  In  January  of  that  year  there  was  a 
second  issue  of  bills,  on  the  security  of  the  Land  Tax,  the  interest 
being  raised  to  6^.  per  cent,  a  day  (Jbl  12s.  a  year),  for  the  period 
during  which  the  bill  was  in  circulation,  which  was  to  be  indicated  by 
the  dates  of  the  endorsements  made  on  the  bill  when  paid  into  and 
reissued  from  the  Exchequer.  And  the  currency  of  the  bills  was  still 
further  promoted  by  arrangements  being  made  with  the  Bank, 
whereby  the  latter  undertook  to  provide  funds  for  the  exchange  and 
payment  of  the  bills,  at  an  interest  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
advanced  for  the  purpose.  So  efficacious  were  these  measures  that 
the  whole  of  the  second  issue,  amounting  to  dSl, 500,000,  authorised 
in  January,  was  taken  up  before  September,  and  by  February,  1698, 
a  third  issue  of  J^l, 200,000  had  been  successfully  floated. 

In  the  autumn  of  1697  a  fraud  of  considerable  magnitude  was 
perpetrated  on  the  Government  by  means  of  Exchequer  bills.  We 
have  observed  that  no  interest  was  to  accrue  while  the  bills  were 
l3ring  in  the  Exchequer,  which  period  was  shown  by  the  dated 
endorsements  on  the  bill.  One  Marriott,  a  deputy-teller  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  whom  were  united  Dunoombe»  Beceiver- General  of 
the  Excise,  and  Knight,  Treasurer  of  the  Customs,  both  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  fraudulently  endorse 
large  numbers  of  bills.  13y  so  doing  they  not  only  revived  the 
dormant  interest,  but  actually  reissued  the  bills  themselves,  receiving 
the  proceeds  from  the  various  collectors  of  the  revenue  to  whom  the 
bills  were  tendered.  On  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  the  whole  matter 
was  laid  before  the  king,  who,  conscious  of  the  vast  calls  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make  upon  the  resources  of  the  nation,  ordered  that  the 
'offenders  should  be  severely  punished.  Marriott  accordingly  was 
brought  for  trial  before  the  King's  Bench,  and  Buncombe  and  Knight 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  A  Bill  for  fining  Knight  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  his  estate  was  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
rejected  in  the  Lords,  certain  of  the  peers,  it  was  rumoured,  having 
accepted  bribes.  The  offenders  appear  to  have  ultimately  escaped 
with  a  punishment  ridiculously  disproportioned  to  their  offence. 

From  the  year  1698  Exchequer  bills  became  an  essential  part  of  our 
financial  system,  gradually  superseding  the  tallies  of  loan  and  orders 
df  repayment  as  a  more  modem  and  acceptable  security  for  temporary" 
loans  and  giving  to  the  unfunded  debt  a  more  manageable  and  per- 
manent form. 

Another  species  of  security,  which  represented  in  the  days  of 
William  IQ.  a  very  large  amount  of  indebtedness,  was  furnished  by 
Kftvy  Bills.  Formerly,  when  Parliament  had  voted  the  number  of 
seamen  required  for  the  navy,  a  vote  was  taken  for  the  whole  naval 
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expenses,  estimated  at  so  mnch  per  head  per  month.  It  is  obvions 
that  a  vote  thus  taken  would  be  deficient  in  the  exactness  of  a  detailed 
estimate,  and  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned  was  increased  by  the 
degradation  of  the  currency  in  which  the  supplies  were  raised. 
Accordingly  bills  were  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  the  navy, 
which,  if  not  paid  ofif  within  six  months,  bore  interest  at  6  per 
cent.  In  1696  there  was  more  than  d61,700,000  outstanding  on 
these  bills.  Securities,  similar  in  their  nature,  were  at  times  issued 
by  certain  departments  of  the  army. 

In  1698  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  funded  debt.  The  mode 
which  had  proved  successful  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of 
making  the  formation  of  a  company  dependent  upon  an  advance  to 
the  Government,  was  now  appUed  to  the  East  India  Company.  A 
charter  had  originally  been  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a  party 
of  adventurera,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  and  215  knights, 
empowering  them  to  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan. 
At  its  outset  the  company  had  spent  £72,000, — an  unusually  large 
sum  in  those  days, — for  ships  and  stores,  and  as  its  conmierce  ex- 
tended, its  charter  had  been  renewed  with  privileges.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  Dutch  had  entered  the  field,  and  had  proved  by  no 
means  contemptible  rivals  ;  native  jealousy  and  French  intrigue  had 
hampered  the  operations  of  the  company,  till,  in  1698,  their  charter 
had  been  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  levied  on 
their  stock.  A  new  company, — ^with  which  the  old  company  was 
nltimately  united^ — was  now  established  by  Iho  incorporation  of  the 
subscribers  to  a  loan  of  two  millions.  Thk  sam,  which  formed  ibc 
capital  of  the  company,  was  advanced  to  the  Government  at  8 
jier  cent. 

In  1G97,  the  Treaty  of  Ryewiek  was  signed,  and  in  the  interval  of 
peace  which  followed  ^  till  1701,  the  Govornment  was  enabled  to 
defray  four  millions  of  unfunded  debt.  In  the  year  last- mention ed^ 
the  duties  which  had  been  prolonged  by  the  First  General  Mortgage 
Bili^  1706  J  were  still  further  extended,  and  doficicnciea,  amotmting  to 
two  millions,  were  thus  provided  for.  At  the  death  of  WiUiam  in 
1702  the  whole  public  debt  amounted  to  £1*2,500,000,  at  an  ann^ial 
charge  of  £1,200,000,  Tbe  actual  totals  are  thus  givca  in  the 
return  jsgued  by  the  Exchequer  in  1850  : — 

Bank  of  England,  at  8  per  (^ont    i:ij200,OOO     0     0     ,     .  fP'^WO  0  0 

Emt  India  Comp.,          „                   2,000,000    0    0    <     .  160a>00  0  0 

Lifo  And  othcrimnui  tips aoa,iyT  0  0 

lIium/^(.'muot  ,...».* 4,000  H  0 

iTyfVNTJXU  BziiT. 

Exchequer  Bilk 65I,0D2    0     0     >     ,  Ci,,^75  0  9 

Xav>'Bilh 417.251     0    0,.  25,OM  »  « 

Loana  in  antidpftlion  of  Duties        S,3S4,140    0    0     ,     .660,330  »  0 
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The  Galf  Stream  has  recently  attracted  a  large  share  of  the,  attention 
of  onr  men  of  science.  The  ahnormal  character  of  the  weather  which 
we  experienced  last  winter  has  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  onr  climate,  and  the  special 
influence  which  it  is  assumed  to  exercise  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
our  winters,  have  heen  so  long  recognised,  that  meteorologists  hegan 
to  inquire  what  changes  could  he  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  great  current  to  account  for  so  remarkahle  a  winter  as  the  last. 
But  it  happened  also  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  early  in  the  present  year  the  very  existence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  was  called  in  question,  just  when  meteorologists  were  disposed 
to  assign  to  it  efiects  of  unusual  importance.  And  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  whether  there  is  in  truth  a  Gulf  Stream,— or  rather 
whether  our  shores  are  visited  by  a  current  which  merits  such  a 
name, — a  variety  of  interesting  facts  were  adduced,  which  were 
either  before  unknown  or  had  attracted  little  attention.  As  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  same  society  these  doubts  have  been  renewed, 
we  propose  to  examine  briefly,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  of  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  urged  against  the  existence  of  a  current 
from  the  Gulf  o.^  Mexico  to  the  neighbourhood  of  our  shores ;  and 
then,  having  rehabilitated  the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  ocean 
river, — as  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  do, — we  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  processes  by  which  the  current- system  of 
the  North  Atlantic  is  set  and  maintained  in  motion. 

In  reality  the  Gulf  Stream  is  only  a  part  of  a  system  of  oceanic 
circulation ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  against  its  very  existence,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  views  which  had  been  accepted  for  more 
than  a  century,  there  is  a  stream  of  water  which,  running  out  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  Narrows  of  Bemini,  flows  along  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  right  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  this  last  fact  which 
is  now  called  in  question.  The  existence  of  a  current  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland  is  conceded,  but  the  fact  that  the 
stream  flows  onward  to  our  shores  is  denied. 

The  point  on  which  most  stress  is  placed  is  the  shallowness  of  the 
passage  called  the  **  Bemini  Narrows,"  through  which  it  is  Assumed 
that  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  current  must  pass.      This  passage  has  a 
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width  of  about  forty  miles,  and  a  depth  of  little  more  than  six 
hundred  yards.  The  current  which  flows  through  it  is  perhaps  little 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  width,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  depth.  It 
is  asked  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  how  this  narrow  current 
can  be  looked  upon  as  the  parent  of  that  wide  stream  which  is 
supposed  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  with  a  mean  width  of  some  five  or 
six  hundred  miles.  Indeed  a  much  greater  width  has  been  assigned 
to  it,  though  on  mistaken  grounds ;  for  it  has  been  remarked  that 
since  waifs  and  strays  from  the  tropics  are  found  upon  the  shores  of 
Portugal,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Greenland,  we  must  ascribe  to  tiie 
current  a  span  equal  to  the  enormous  space  separating  these  places. 
But  the  circumstance  here  dwelt  upon  can  clearly  be  explained  in 
another  way.  We  know  that  of  two  pieces  of  wood  thrown  into  the 
Thames  at  Bichihond,  one  might  be  picked  up  at  Putney  and  the 
other  at  Gravesend.  Yet  we  do  not  conclude  that  the  width  of  the 
Thames  is  equal  to  the  distance  separating  Putney  from  Gravesend. 
And  doubtless  the  tropical  waifs  which  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
shores  of  Greenland  and  of  Portugal  have  found  their  way  thither  by 
circuitous  courses,  and  not  by  direct  transmission  along  opposite  edges 
of  the  great  gulf-current. 

But  certainly  the  difficulty  associated  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
Bemini  current  is  one  deserving  of  careful  attention.  Are  we  free  to 
identify  a  current  six  hundred  miles  in  width  with  one  which  is  but 
thirty  miles  wide,  and  not  very  deep  ?  An  increase  of  width  certainly 
not  less  than  thirtyfold  would  appear  to  correspond  to  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  depth.  And  remembering  that  it  is  only  near  the 
middle  of  the  Narrower  that  the  Gulf  Stream  has  a  depth  of  foor 
hundred  yards,  we  could  scarcely  assign  to  the  wide  current  in  the 
mid- Atlantic  a  greater  depth  than  ten  or  twelve  yards.  This  depth 
seems  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  enormous  lateral  extension 
of  the  current. 

But  besides  that  even  this  consideration  would  not  snjSce  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  a  current  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  an  important 
circumstance  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  current  in  the  Nanows 
f  ows  with  great  velocity,  certainly  not  less  than  four  or  five  miles  an 
hourp  Af^  tbi3  current  grows  wider  it  fiows  more  sedately  ;  aii4 
opposltf^  Ci^i^e  Hatiejoi^  its  vebclty  is  ulready  reduced  to  lilUa  8IQS« 
than  three  miles  fin  hour*  In  tho  mid^ Atlantic  the  currant  may  hm 
assunu^d  to  flow  at  a  rate  little  exceeding  a  mib  per  hour^  ftt  tb«  i 
side.  Htre,  then,  wo  have  a  circumstance  which  sulfi^et  lo 
II  large  pftit  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  ueut ownets  ol  ttm  1 
current,  imd  wo  can  \ii  tmce  increase  our  estimate  of  thu  doftb  ^Vbm 
mid'Atljititic  current  five -fold. 

Bui  this  is  not  all.  It  hai  long  keen  twdentood  thAl  tlw  cunvd 
which  pa^stjs  out  through  tho  Narrows  of  Bcitm&i  ^t^ttmpmJ^  tii 
tfat  poriion  of  th^  grcut  equatorial  current  whiok  pttSsea  w^  l3m  Qoir 
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of  Mexico  between  the  West  Indian  Islands.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
barrier  formed  by  those  islands  serves  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  the 
equatorial  current.  The  portion  thus  diverted  finds  its  way,  we  may 
assume,  along  the  outside  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  and  thus 
joins  the  other  portion, — ^which  has  in  the  meantime  made  the  circuit 
of  the  gulf, — as  it  issues  from  the  Bemini  Straits.  All  the  maps  in 
which  the  Atlantic  currents  are  depicted  present  precisely  such  an 
outside  current  as  we  have  here  spoken  of,  and  most  of  them  assign  to 
it  a  width  exceeding  that  of  the  Bemini  current.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  doubts  which  th«  recent  discussions  have  thrown  upon  all  the 
currents  charted  by  seamen,  we  should  have  been  content  to  point  to 
this  outside  euirent  as  shown  in  the  maps.  As  it  is,  we  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  show  that  such  a  current  must  necessarily  have  an 
existence,  since  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  influence  of  the  West 
Indian  Isles  in  partially  damming  up  the  passage  along  which  the 
equatorial  current  would  otherwise  find  its  way  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Whatever  portion  of  the  great  current  is  thus  diverted  must 
find  a  passage  elsewhere,  and  no  passage  exists  for  it  save  along  the 
outside  of  the  West  Indian  Isles. 

The  possibility  that  the  wide  current,  which  has  been  assumed  to 
traverse  the  mid- Atlantic,  may  be  associated  with  the  waters  which 
flow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  either  tiirough  the  Narrows  or  round 
the  outside  of  the  barrier  formed  by  the  West  Indies,  has  thus  been, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  satisfactorily  established.  But  we  now  have  to 
consider  difficulties  which  have  been  supposed  to  encounter  our 
current  on  its  passage  from  the  gulf  to  the  mid-Atlantic. 

Northwards,  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  the  current  has 
been  traced  by  the  singular  blueness  of  its  waters  until  it  has  reached 
the  neighbouiiiood  of  Newfoundland.  Over  a  part  of  this  course, 
indeed,  the  waters  of  the  current  are  of  indigo  blue,  and  so  clearly 
madied  that  their  line  of  junction  with  the  ordinary  sea- water  can  be 
traced  by  the  eye.  ^'  Often,*'  says  Captain  Maury,  <*  one-half  of  a 
vessel  may  be  perceived  floating  in  Gulf  Stream  water,  while  the  other 
half  is  in  common  water  of  the  sea, — so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such 
the  want  of  affinity  between  the  waters,  and  such,  too,  the  reluctance, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with 
the  littoral  waters  of  the  sea." 

But  it  is  now  denied  that  there  is  any  current  beyond  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newfoundland,— or  that  the  warm  temperature,  which 
has  characterised  the  waters  of  the  current  up  to  this  point,  can  be 
detected  farther  out. 

It  is  first  noticed  that,  as  the  gulf-current  must  reach  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newfoundland  with  a  north-easterly  motion,  and,  if  it 
ever  reached  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles,  would  have  to  travel 
thither  with  an  almost  due  easterly  motion,  there  is  a  change  of 
direction  to  be  accounted  for.    This,  however,  is  an  old,  and  we  had 
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snpposed  exploded,  fallacy.  The  coarse  of  the  Golf  Stream  from  the 
Bemini  Straits  to  the  British  Isles  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
which  is  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  the  motion  of  the  water,  and 
that  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  Florida  being  mnch  nearer  than 
Ireland  to  the  equator,  has  a  much  more  rapid  easterly  motion. 
Therefore,  as  the  current  gets  farther  and  farther  north,  the  effect  of 
the  easterly  motion  thas  imparted  to  it  begins  to  show  itself  more 
and  more,  ontil  the  current  is  gradually  changed  from  a  north-easterly 
to  an  almost  easterly  stream.  The  process  is  the  exact  converse  of 
that  by  which  the  air-currents  from  the  north  gradually  change  into 
the  north-westerly  trade-winds  as  they  get  farther  south. 

But  it  is  further  remarked  that  as  the  current  passes  out  beyond 
the  shelter  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  impinged  upon  by  those  cold  cur- 
rents from  the  Arctic  seas,  which  are  known  to  be  continually  flowing 
out  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  down  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland  ;  and 
it  is  contended  that  these  currents  suffice,  not  merely  to  break  up  the 
gulf-current,  but  so  to  cool  its  waters,  that  they  could  produce  no 
effect  upon  the  climate  of  this  country  if  they  ever  reached  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Here,  again,  we  must  remark  that  we  are  dealing  with  no  new  dis- 
covery. Captain  Maury  has  already  remarked  upon  this  peculiarity. 
"  At  the  very  season  of  the  year,"  he  says,  **  when  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  rushing  in  greatest  volume  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and 
hastening  to  the  north  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  there  is  a  cold 
stream  from  Baffin's  Bay,  Labrador,  and  the  coasts  of  the  north,  run- 
ning south  with  equal  velocity One  part  of  it  underruns  the 

Gulf  Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebergs,  which  are  carried  in  a 
direction  fending  across  its  course."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact, 
that  this  last  circumstance  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  main 
contest  between  the  two  currents  is  settled.  A  portion  of  the  Arctic 
current  finds  its  way  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  continent  of 
America ;  and  this  portion,  though  narrow,  has  a  very  remarkable 
effect  in  increasing  the  coldness  of  the  American  winters.  But  the 
main  part,  heavier,  by  reason  of  its  coldness,  than  the  surrounding 
water,  sinks  beneath  the  surface.  And  the  well-known  fact  men- 
tioned by  Maury,  that  icebergs  have  been  seen  stemming  the  Gulf 
Stream,  suffices  to  show  how  comparatively  shallow  that  current  is  at 
this  distance  from  its  source,  and  thus  aids  to  remove  a  difficulty 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  deal  with. 

J>oultksri  the  coiiliiiii^  LutluLiitu  ot  tiiu  .Vrttic  currents  i£  ippre- 
ciablo ;  but  it  would  be  n  mistake  to  suppose^  Lhml  \Xm  luilu^Eifo  @ai 
fiuJKco  to  deprive  the  gulf- current  of  its  distincUvo  warmth.  If  ill 
tbo  cfftict  of  the  cold  current  were  operative  ou  the  Gulf  Stream  ttkmo 
we  might  BoppoBe  tbat,  d^&pite  the  encriBoUH  quantity  of  coiafHUv- 
tively  wArm  water  ivUifh  \%  continually  htm^  curritad  northmunli,  llitt 
curr«i3t  would  be  rtjduced  to  the  t«mperfttuTo  «f  tbo  iQirotiiidiEif 
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water.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  Arctic  current  not  only  cools  the 
gulf- current,  but  the  surrounding  water  also, — possibly  to  a  greater 
extent,  for  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  a  bed  of  common  sea-water 
separates  the  two  main  currents  from  each  other.  Thus  the  charac- 
teristic difference  of  temperature  remains  unaffected.  But  in  reality 
wo  may  assume  that  the  cooling  effect  actually  exercised  by  the 
Arctic  current  upon  the  neighbouring  sea  is  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  immense  amount  of  heat  continually  being  carried 
northwards  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  astonishing  how  unreadily  two 
sea- currents  interchange  their  temperatures, — to  use  a  somewhat  in- 
exact mode  of  expression.  The  very  fact  that  the  littoral  current  of 
the  United  States  is  so  cold, — a  fact  thoroughly  established, — shows 
how  little  warmth  this  current  has  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  seas. 
Another  fact,  mentioned  by  Captain  Maury,  bears  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  upon  this  peculiarity.  He  says,  '*  if  any  vessel  will  take  up 
her  position  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Bermuda,  and  steering  thence 
for  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  will  try  the  water-thermometer  all  the  way 
at  short  intervals,  she  will  find  its  reading  to  be  now  higher  now 
lower ;  and  the  observer  will  discover  that  he  has  been  crossing  streak 
after  streak  of  warm  and  cool  water  in  regular  alternations."  Each 
portion  maintains  its  own  temperature  even  in  the  case  of  such  warm 
streaks  as  these,  all  belonging  to  one  current. 

Similar  considerations  dispose  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea-bottom.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  living  creatures  which  people  the  lower  depths  of  the  sea, 
exist  under  circumstances  which  evidence  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
temperature  ;  and  arguments  on  the  subject  of  the  Gulf  Stream  have 
been  derived  from  the  evidence  of  what  is  termed  a  minimum  ther- 
mometer,— ^that  is,  a  thermometer  which  will  indicate  the  lowest 
temperature  it  has  been  exposed  to, — let  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  All  such  arguments,  whether  adduced  against  or  in  favour  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  theory,  may  be  held  to  be  futile,  since  the  thermo- 
meter in  its  descent  may  pass  through  several  submarine  currents  of 
different  temperature. 

Lastly,  an  argument  has  been  urged  against  the  warming  effects  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  upon  our  climate  which  requires  to  be  considered 
with  some  attention.  It  is  urged  that  the  warmth  derived  from  so 
shallow  a  current  as  the  Gulf  Stream  must  be  by  the  time  it  has 
reached  our  shores,  could  not  provide  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient 
to  affect  our  climate  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  mere  neighbour- 
hood of  this  water  at  a  temperature  slightly  higher  than  that  due  to 
the  latitude,  could  not,  it  is  urged,  affect  the  temperature  of  the 
inland  counties  at  all. 

This  argument  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  beautiful 
arrangement  by  which  nature  carries  heat  from  one  region  to  distri- 
bnto  it  over  another.     Over  the  surface  of  the  whole  current  the 
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process  of  evaporation  is  going  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  over  tbe 
neighbouring  seas,  because  the  waters  of  the  current  are  warmer 
than  those  which  surround  them.  The  vapour  thus  rising  above  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  presently  wafted  by  the  south-westerly  winds  to  our 
shores  and  over  our  whole  land.  But  as  it  thus  reaches  a  region  of 
comparative  cold  the  vapour  is  condensed, — ^that  is,  turned  into  fog, 
or  mist,  or  cloud,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  during  this 
change  that  it  gives  out  the  heat  it  has  brought  with  it  £rom  the 
Gulf  Stream.  For  precisely  as  the  evaporation  of  water  is  a  process 
requiring  heat,  the  change  of  vapour  into  water, — whether  in  the 
form  of  fog,  mist,  cloud,  or  rain, — ^is  a  process  in  which  heat  is  given 
out.  Thus  it  is  that  the  south-westerly  wind,  the  commonest  wind 
we  have,  brings  clouds  and  fogs  and  rain  to  us  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  with  them  brings  the  Gulf  Stream  warmth. 

Why  the  south-westerly  winds  should  be  so  common,  and  how  it 
is  that  over  the  Gulf  Stream  there  is  a  sort  of  air-channel  along 
which  winds  come  to  us  as  if  by  their  natural  pathway,  we  have  not 
space  here  to  inquire.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  question  we  are  considering. 

It  would  seem  that  a  mechanism  involving  the  motion  of  such 
enormous  masses  of  water  as  the  current-system  of  the  Atlantic 
should  depend  on  the  operation  of  very  evident  laws.  Yet  a  variety 
of  contradictory  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time 
respecting  this  system  of  circulation,  and  even  now  the  scientific 
world  is  divided  between  two  opposing  theories. 

Of  old  the  Mississippi  river  was  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  was  noticed  that  the  current  flows  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  Mississippi,  and  this  i&ci  was  considered  sufficient  to 
support  the  strange  theory  that  a  river  can  give  birth  to  an  ocean- 
current. 

It  was  easy,  however,  to  overthrow  this  theory.  Captain  Living- 
ston showed  that  the  volume  of  water  which  is  poured  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  form  of  an  ocean-stream  is  more  than  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  volume  poured  into  the  gulf  by  the 
Mississippi  river. 

Having  overthrown  the  old  theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  Captain 
Livingston  attempted  to  set  up  one  which  is  equally  unfounded.  He 
ascribed  the  current  to  the  sun's  apparent  yearly  motion  and  the 
influence  he  exerts  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  A  sort  of  yearly 
tide  is  conceived,  according  to  this  theory,  to  be  the  true  parent  of 
the  gulf-current.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  a  phenome- 
non which  remains  without  change  through  the  winter  and  summer 
seasons  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the  operation  of  such  a  cause 
as  a  yearly  tide. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Franklin  that  we  owe  the  first  theory  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  which  has  met  with  general  acceptance.     He  held  that  th« 
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Gulf  Stream  is  formed  by  the  outflow  of  waters  which  have  been 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  trade-winds :  so  that  the 
pressure  of  these  winds  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  forms,  according  to 
Br.  Franklin,  the  true  motive  power  of  the  Gulf  Stream  machinery. 
According  to  Maury,  this  theory  has  "  come  to  be  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  in  the  mind  of  seafaring  people."  It  supplies  a 
moving  force  of  undoubted  efficiency.  We  know  that  as  the  trade- 
winds  travel  towards  the  equator  they  lose  their  westerly  motion.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  caused  by  friction  against  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  to  which,  therefore,  a  corresponding  westerly 
motion  must  have  been  imparted. 

There  is  a  simplicity  about  Franklin's  theory  which  commends  it 
favourably  to  our  consideration.  But  when  we  examine  it  somewhat 
more  closely,  several  very  decided  flaws  present  themselves  to  our 
attention. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  enormous  mass  of  water  moved  by 
the  supposed  agency  of  the  winds.  Air  has  a  weight, — volume  for 
volume, — which  is  less  than  one  eight-hundredth  part  of  that  of 
water.  So  that  to  create  a  water-current,  an  air-current  more  than 
eight  hundred  times  as  large  and  of  equal  velocity  must  expend  the 
whole  of  its  motion.  Now  the  trade-winds  are  gentle  winds,  their 
velocity  scarcely  exceeding  in  general  that  of  the  more  swiftly-moving 
portions  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  But  even  assigning  to  them  a  velocity 
four  times  as  great,  we  still  want  an  air-current  two  hundred  times 
as  large  as  the  water-current.  And  the  former  must  give  up  the  whole 
of  its  motion,  which  in  the  case  of  so  elastic  a  substance  as  air, 
would  hardly  happen,  the  upper  air  being  unlikely  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  motion  of  the  lower. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  If  the  trade-winds  blew  throughout 
the  year  we  might  be  disposed  to  recognise  their  influence  upon  the 
Gulf  Stream  as  a  paramount  if  not  the  sole  one.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Captain  Maury  states  that,  **  With  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  average  number  of  days  during  the  year  that  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  of  the  Atlantic  operate  upon  the  currents  between  twenty-five 
degrees  north  latitude  and  the  equator,  log-books  containing  no  less 
than  880,284  observations  on  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  in 
that  ocean  were  examined.  The  data  thus  afforded  were  carefully 
compared  and  discussed.  The  results  show  that  within  these  lati- 
tudes,— and  on  the  average, — the  wind  from  the  north-east  is  in 
excess  of  the  winds  from  the  south-west  only  111  days  out  of  the 
865.  "Now,  can  the  north-east  trades,"  he  pertinently  asks,  **  by 
blowing  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  time,  cause  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
run  all  the  time,  and  without  varying  its  velocity  either  to  their  force 
or  to  their  prevalence  ?" 

And  besides  this  we  have  to  consider  that  no  part  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  strictly  before  the  trade-winds.      Where  the  citrrent 
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flows  most  rapidly,  namely  in  the  Narrows  of  Bemini,  it  sets  ag&inst 
the  wind,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  after  it  enters  the  Atlantic  **  it 
runs,"  says  Maury,  "right  in  the  'wind's  eye.'**  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  current  of  air  directed  with  considerable  force 
against  the  surface  of  still  water,  has  not  the  power  of  generating  a 
current  which  can  force  its  way  far  through  the  resisting  fluid.  If 
this  were  so,  we  might  understand  how  the  current,  originating  in 
sub-tropical  regions,  could  force  its  way  onward  after  the  moving 
force  had  ceased  to  act  upon  it,  and  even  carry  the  waters  of  ih& 
current  right  against  the  wind,  after  leaving  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 
Bat  experience  is  wholly  opposed  to  this  \dew.  The  most  energetic 
currents  are  quickly  dispersed  when  they  reach  a  wide  expanse  of 
still  water.  For  example,  the  Niagara  below  the  falls  is  an  immense 
and  rapid  river.  Yet  when  it  reaches  Lake  Ontario,  "  instead  of 
preserving  its  character  as  a  distinct  and  well-deflned  stream  for 
several  hundred  miles,  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  its  waters  are  imme- 
diately lost  in  those  of  the  lake.**  Here  again  the  question  asked  by 
Matpry  bears  pertinently  on  the  subject  we  are  considering.  **  Why/' 
he  says,  "  should  not  the  Gulf  Stream  do  the  same  ?  It  gradually 
enlarges  itself  it  is  true ;  but,  instead  of  mingling  with  the  ocean  by 
broad  spreading,  as  the  immense  rivers  descending  into  the  northern 
lakes  do,  its  waters,  like  a  stream  of  oil  in  the  ocean,  preserve  t 
distinctive  character  for  more  than  three  thousand  miles." 

The  only  other  theory  which  has  been  considered  in  recent  times 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  all  the  features  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
mechanism  was  put  forward,  we  believe,  by  Captain  Maury.  In  this 
theory,  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  system  of  oceanic  circulation 
is  held  to  be  the  action  of  the  8un*s  heat  upon  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
We  recognise  two  contrary  efiects  as  the  immediate  results  of  the  sun's 
action.  In  the  first  place,  by  warming  the  equatorial  waters,  it  tends 
to  make  them  lighter  ;  in  the  second  place,  by  causing  evaporation,  it 
renders  them  salter,  and  so  tends  to  make  them  heavier.  We  have 
to  inquire  which  form  of  action  is  most  efiective.  The  inquiry  would 
be  somewhat  difficult,  if  we  had  not  the  evidence  of  the  sea  itself  to 
supply  an  answer.  For  it  is  an  inquiry  to  which  ordinary  experi- 
mental processes  would  not  be  applicable.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  heated  water  from  the  equatorial  seas  actually  does  float 
upon  the  cooler  portions  of  the  Atlantic,  as  evidence  that  the  action 
of  the  sun  results  in  making  the  water  lighter.' 

Now,  Maury  says  that  the  water  thus  lightened  must  flow  over  and 
form  a  surface-current  towards  the  poles ;  while  the  cold  and  heavy 
water  from  the  polar  seas,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  temperate  zone, 
must  sink  and  form  a  submarine  current.  He  recogmses  in  these 
facts  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  system  of  oceanic  circulation.  If 
a  long  trough  be  divided  into  two  compartments,  and  we  All  one  with 
oil  and  the  other  with  water,  and  then  remove  the  dividing  plate,  we 
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shall  see  the  oil  rnshing  over  the  water  at  one  end  of  the  trough, 
and  the  water  rushing  under  the  oil  at  the  other.  And  if  we  further 
conceive  that  oil  is  continually  heing  added  at  that  end  of  the  trough 
originally  filled  with  oil,  while  water  is  continually  added  to  the 
other,  it  is  clear  that  the  system  of  currents  would  continue  in  action : 
that  is,  there  would  he  a  continual  flow  of  oil  in  one  direction  along 
tlie  surface  of  the  water,  and  of  ;water  in  the  contrary  direction  under- 
neath the  oil. 

But  Sir  John  Herschel  maintains  that  no  such  efi'ects  as  Maury 
describes  could  follow  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  equatorial 
waters.  He  argues  thus  :  Granting  that  these  waters  become  lighter 
and  expand  in  volume,  yet  they  can  only  move  upwards,  downwards, 
or  sideways.  There  can  be  nothing  to  cause  either  of  the  two  first 
forms  of  motion,  and  as  lor  motion  sideways,  it  can  only  result  from 
the  gradual  slope  caused  by  the  bulging  of  the  equatorial  waters- 
He  proceeds  to  show  that  this  slope  is  so  slight  that  we  cannot  look 
upon  it  as  competent  to  form  any  sensible  current  from  the  equatorial 
towards  the  polar  seas.  And  even  if  it  could,  he  says,  the  water  thus 
flowing  oflf  would  have  an  eastward  instead  of  westward  motion, 
precisely  as  the  counter- trade -winds  blowing  from  equatorial  to  polar 
regions  have  an  eastward  motion. 

It  is  singular  how  completely  the  supporter  of  each  rival  view  has 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  Certainly 
Maury  has  shewn  with  complete  success  that  the  inconstant  trade - 
winds  cannot  account  for  the  constant  gulf-current  which  does  not 
even  flow  before  them,  but, — in  places, — exactly  against  their  force. 
And  the  reasoning  of  Sir  John  Herschel  seems  equally  cogent,  for 
certainly  the  flow  of  water  from  equatorial  towards  polar  regions 
ought  from  the  first  to  have  an  eastward,  instead  of  a  westward 
motion ;  whereas  the  equatorial  current,  of  which  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  but  the  continuation,  flows  from  east  to  west,  right  across  'the 
Atlantic. 

Equally  strange  is  it  to  find  that  each  of  these  eminent  men,  having 
read  the  arguments  of  the  other,  reasserts,  but  does  not  eflectnally 
defend,  his  own  theory,  and  repeats  vdth  even  more  damaging  effect 
his  arguments  against  the  rival  view. 

Yet  one  or  other  theory  must  at  least  point  to  the  true  view,  for 
the  Atlantic  is  subject  to  no  other  agencies  which  can  for  a  moment 
be  held  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  of  such  magnificence  as  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  on  a  close  examination  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
mechanism,  the  true  mainspring  of  its  motion  becomes  apparent. 
Compelled  to  reject  the  theory  that  the  trade- winds  generate  the 
equatorial  current  westward,  let  us  consider  whether  Herschers 
arguments  against  the  "  heat  theory  "  may  not  suggest  a  hint  for  our 
guidance.  -  He  points  out  that  an  overflow  from  the  equator  pole- 
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wards  would  result  in  an  eastward,  and  not  in  a  westward,  etur- 
rent.  This  is  trae.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  flow  of  water  towards 
the  equator  would  result  in  a  westward  current.  But  no  such 
flow  is  observed.  Is  it  possible  that  there  may  be  such  a  flow,  but 
that  it  takes  place  in  a  hidden  manner  ?  Clearly  there  may  be.  Sub- 
marine currents  towards  the  equator  would  have  precisely  the  kind 
of  motion  we  require,  and  if  any  caus^  drew  them  to  the  surface  near 
the  equator,  they  would  account  in  fall  for  the  great  equatorial  w^t- 
ward  current. 

At  this  point  we  begin  to  see  that  an  important  circumstance  has 
been  lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with  the  heat  theory.  The  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  surface-watev  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic  has  only  beeD 
considered  with  reference  to  its  warming  effects.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  action  has  drying  effects  also.  It  evaporates  enormous 
quantities  of  water,  and  we  have  to  inquire  whence  the  water  com^ 
by  which  the  sea-level  is  maintained.  A  surface-flow  from  the  sub- 
tropical seas  would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  but  no  such  flow  is 
observed.  Whence,  then,  can  the  water  come  but  from  below? 
Thus  we  recognise  the  fact  that  a  process  resembling  suction  is  con- 
tinually taking  place  over  the  whole  area  of  the  equatorial  Atiimtic. 
the  agent  being  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  No  one  eao 
doubt  that  this  agent  is  one  of  adequate  power.  Indeed,  the  winds, 
conceived  by  Franklin  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  Atlantic 
currents,  are  in  reality  due  to  the  merest  fraction  of  the  eaexgy 
inherent  in  the  sun's  heat. 

We  have  other  evidence  that  the  indraught  is  from  below  in  the 
comparative  coldness  of  the  equatorial  current.  The  Gulf  Stream  is 
warm  by  comparison  with  the  surrounding  waters,  but  the  equatorial 
current  is  cooler  than  the  tropical  seas.  According  to  Profe»ar 
Ansted,  the  southern  portion  of  the  equatorial  current,  as  it  flows 
pas{  Brazil,  ''is  everywhere  a  cold  current,  generally  from  four  to 
six  degrees  below  the.  adjacent  ocean." 

Having  once  detected  the  mainspring  of  the  Gulf  Stream  mechanism, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  system  of  oceanic  circulation, — for  the  move- 
ments observed  in  the  Atlantic  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  the 
Pacific, — ^we  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  all  the  motions  which 
that  mechanism  exhibits.  We  need  no  longer  look  upon  the  Gulf 
Stream  as  the  rebound  of  the  equatorial  current  from  the  shoras  of 
North  America.  Knowing  that  there  is  an  underflow  towards  the 
equator,  we  see  that  there  must  be  a  surface-flow  towards  the  poles. 
And  this  flow  must  as  inevitably  result  in  an  easterly  motion  as  the 
underflow  towards 'tho  equator  results  in  a  westerly  motion.  We 
have,  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  the  trades  and  countor-trades  ex- 
hibited in  water-currents  instead  of  air-currents. 
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the  erotic  poetry,  or  love-songs,  of  the  Troubadours, 
sense  of  the  Gay  Science,  or  **  Gay  Sabor,    that  we  p; 


In  its  largest  sense,  the  expression  the  "  Gay  Science  "  signifies 
poetry  generally.  More  particularly  and  more  frequently,  it  means 
the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  ;  and,   in  a  still  more  special  sense, 

It  is  this  special 
)  propose  to  investi- 
gate ;  and  to  attempt  to  show  what  were  the  secret  objects  of  such  a 
science,  and  how  far  its  influence  was  extended.  The  limits  of  the 
Gay  Science  are  not  easily  described,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to 
determine  them  accurately.  The  artists,  or  brethren,  who  professed 
this  science  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  mtinj'  parts  of 
Europe,  under  different  names  and  characters ;  and  the  Singers  of 
Love  in  Italy,  find  their  counterpart  in  the  Troubadours  of  Langue 
d'Oc,  and  Langue  d'Oil ;  in  the  Minnesingers  of  Germany,  and  in  the 
other  fraternities  of  wandering  Minstrels.  M.  Henri  Martin,  in  his 
"  History  of  France,"  remarks  that  the  old  Ga'elic  word  **gau: "  signified 
to  laugh,  and  he  reminds  us  of  the  "  terrible  gaiety  "  which  was  sung 
and  inculcated  by  the  bards.  It  was  probably  from  the  ancient  Gaels 
that  the  sons  of  Odin  learnt  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  death.  The 
Gay  Science,  in  the  special  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  will  be 
found  to  have  had  more  elevated  aims,  and  a  more  beneficial  influence, 
than  would  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  from  the  perusal  of  the  amatory 
poems  of  its  followers.  The  Beligion  of  Love  had  secret  objects  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  mere  chivalrous  adoration  and 
respect  which  was  aUotted  to  woman  by  its  precepts.  The  history, 
or  account  of  the  Gay  Science,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Albigenses,  of  the  Troubadours,  and  of  the  Provencal 
language  ;  and  thus  it  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  secret  opposition  to  sacerdotal  power,  and  to  Papal  Rome,  which 
burst  forth  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  which  was 
almost  annihilated  by  the  sanguinary  persecutions  directed  against 
its  authors  by  the  Popes  of  Rome  and  their  allies.  If  we  are  right  in 
supposing  the  professors  of  the  Gay  Science  to  have  been  members  of 
secret  associations,  or  fraternities,  having  as  their  common  object  the 
diffusion  of  doctrines  subversive  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Papal  power,  we  shall  find  in  them  another  instance 
of  the  marked  difference  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  secret  fra- 
ternities of  ancient  times  and  those  of  modem  times.  This  passage 
from  the  ancient  initiations  to  the  modern  initiations  may  be  in  some 
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measure  ascribed  to  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  the  com- 
position of  secret  fraternities.  Hitherto  secret  societies  had  been 
organised  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  highest  classes  of  society, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  was  entirely  deprived  of  a  glimpse  of 
the  precious  truth  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  initiated.  In  the 
lowest  strata  of  society  were  to  be  found  polytheism  and  superstition ; 
in  the  highest  deism  and  rationalism.  The  secret  societies  of  ancient 
times  were  chiefly  religious ;  and  partly  from  policy,  partly  from  neces- 
sity, they  preached  superstition  to  the  people,  whilst  in  their  sanc- 
tuaries they  could  despise  the  idle  fears  of  an  awe-stricken  people,  and 
could  draw  to  themselves  the  minds  that  were  unenslaved  by  supersti- 
tion, and  initiate  them  into  the  religion  that  was  fitter  for  a  free  man. 
This  difference  between  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric,  or  the  outward 
and  the  inward  practice  of  the  secret  associations,  may  be  attributed 
not  only  to  the  desire  of  keeping  the  vulgar  in  subjection,  but  more 
probably  to  a  wise  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  secret 
the  knowledge  of  that  truth  and  that  wisdom  which  they  treasured  up  as 
their  power,  as  their  glory,  and  even  as  their  very  right  of  existence. 

At  a  time  when  the  general  intelligence  of  mankind  was  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  understand  the  truths  of  religion  or  philosophy 
in  their  naked  simplicity,  and  when  it  would  have  been  even  dan- 
gerous to  teach  them  openly,  men  formed  secret  associations  to  guard 
and  preserve  them  until  they  could  be  revealed  with  safety.  This 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  original  institution  of  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Of  these,  however,  we  possess  no  accurate  knowledge, 
and  we  are  even  obliged  to  bo  content  with  very  imperfect  accounts 
of  the  modern  secret  societies.  Yet  the  study  of  their  origin, 
of  their  progress,  and  of  their  doctrines,  will  prove  deeply  in- 
teresting to  the  student,  as  well  as  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
philosopher,  who  will  find  in  them  the  mirror  of  the  secret  thoughts 
and  secret  aspirations  of  the  different  periods  during  which  they 
were  organised. 

In  modem  times  religion  and  politics  have  no  secrets  hidden  from 
all  except  a  chosen  few,  nor  have  they  any  initiations  by  which  a 
small  number  of  favoured  members  can  reach  the  highest  degrees, 
and  can  thus  learn  secrets  of  deep  import  concealed  from  the  multi- 
tude. The  ancient  Pyramid  has  been,  as  it  were,  turned  upside 
down,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  philosophers,  truth  is  only  to 
be  sought  at  the  apex,  which  now  sinks  deep  into  the  earth.  Secret 
societies  had  hitherto  been  religious  in  this  sense,  that  they  repre- 
sented the  concentrated  power  of  a  dominant  religion;  now  thov 
became  popular  and  religious,  not  in  support  of  an  established 
religious  power,  but  in  support  of  a  rebellious  and  sectarian  Church, 
which  was  destined  to  work  out  at  one  and  the  same  time  social  and 
political  changes  of  the  deepest  significance.  At  a  period  when  tho 
power  of  the  Church  was  supreme,  and  religion  flowed  as  it  were  in  all 
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the  veins  af  a  State,  every  movement  towards  reform  was  inaugurated 
by  the  rise  of  some  heresy,  which  was  always  the  first  sign  of  a  poli- 
tical conspiracy,  or  of  an  intellectual  rebellion.  Thus  an  entire  change 
was  effected  in  the  aims  and  principles  of  secret  fraternities.  Amongst 
the  ancients  they  had  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  were  tolerated  and  pro- 
tected by  the  State,  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances  they  themselves 
formed  the  State,  and  aggregated  to  themselves  the  most  enlightened 
citizens-  Now,  however,  they  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  lower  strata  of  society,  and  gave  admittance  to  those  who  had  so 
long  been  denied  a  glimpse  of  the  mysteries.  Instead  of  being  tolerated 
and  protected  by  the  different  States  in  which  they  were  formed,  they 
became  the  objects  of  hatred  and  of  persecution.  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  Papal  power  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  the  new  conspirators ;  innumerable  sects  sprang  forth  from 
each  new  heresy,  and  amongst  these  none  was  more  extensive,  or 
more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  Albigenses,  in  whom  we  find  the 
precursors  of  the  Gay  Science.  So  powerful  an  opposition  as  that  of 
the  Albigenses  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  antiquity,  where  even 
the  philosophic  schools  adopted  the  forms  instituted  in  the  mysteries ; 
and  this  fact  alone  gives  an  impulse,  an  energetic  movement  to 
secret  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages  which  was  previously  entirely 
wanting.  This  powerful  spirit  of  anti- sacerdotalism  struggled  long 
in  the  dark,  to  triumph  at  length  in  the  light.  The  Albigenses,  who 
were  descended  in  great  measure  from  the  vast  Manichsean  heresy, 
became  the  germs  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  of  the  Rosicrucians, 
and  of  all  those  associations  which  continued  the  contest  they  had 
begun,  and  which  made  common  cause  against  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers.  The  Albigensian  heresy,  however,  differs  from  later 
heresies  in  this  very  important  characteristic,  that  all  its  efforts  were 
directed  against  Rome,  and  against  Papal  Rome  only.  It  is  true  that 
the  Albigenses  were  persecuted  by  the  ci\dl  power  ;  but  these  perse- 
cutions were  directed  by  the  Papal  authority.  And  thus  the  Albi- 
genses were  able  in  Italy  to  ally  themselves  to  the  Ghibelline  party, 
and  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe  who  were  opposed  to  the  Papal 
power,  and  especially  to  Frederick  U.  and  the  princes  of  Aragon. 
They  were  the  supporters  of  the  kingly  power,  as  opposed  to  the 
pontifical  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Pope.  Their  influence  was  felt 
in  the  imperialist  University  of  Bologna,  and  Dante  was  a  great 
imperialist,  and  as  such  hated  by  the  Guelph  party.  This  sectarian 
Church  had  its  own  ministers,  and  its  own  bishops,  and  its  general 
and  provincial  councils,  like  the  Church  of  Rome.  Toulouse  was  its 
Rome.  The  sectaries  of  many  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  its  standard, 
and  with  their  assistance  it  aimed  at  the  re-establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  through  the  I'uin  of  the  Papal  power.  Local  cir- 
cumstances gave  great  strength  to  this  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  Church.     In  Southern  France,  in  Languedoc,  and  in  Provence, 
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the  Cmsadcs  had  given  new  vigour  to  £he  Eastern  Manichsism  by 
the  immediate  contact  into  which  they  had  brought  European  Chris- 
tianity with  sophistic  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Pantheistic 
and  Mohammedan  Asia  on  the  other  hand.  Add  to  this  the  influence 
which  was  exercised  by  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  commentators  ;  by 
the  subtleties  of  the  Cabala ;  and  by  the  materialism  of  Averrhoes. 
The  Papacy  found  itself  attacked  on  all  sides  ;  philosophers,  republi- 
cans, and  preachers  of  a  reformed  religion,  seemed  united  for  one 
common  object.  All  who  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  primitive 
Church,  of  pure  morality,  and  of  the  religion  of  the  Spirit,  found 
numerous  followers, — Peter  de  Bruys,  Joachim,  Waldo,  Amaury  di 
Bene,  and  many  others  were  able  to  lead  successive  attacks.  The 
Waldensian  rationalism  is  connected  with  the  German  mysticism  of 
the  Ehine  and  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  artisans  rose  up  in 
revolt  against  their  counts  and  their  bishops. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  the  age  of  St.  Louis  should  be  the 
age  of  disbelief  as  regards  the  Church  of  Bomd. 

The  country  in  which  the  Albigenses  were  organised  was  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  the  progress  of  their  views.  They  made  their 
friends  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  they  made  the  enemies  of  Bomo 
their  friends ;  they  seem  to  have  drawn  the  Stadinghi  of  Eastern 
Frisia  to  their  Manichseism,  and  the  Stadinghi,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  ascertain,  fonned  their  initiations  and  their  rules  in  imitation  of  the 
sectaries  of  Laoguedoc  and  Provence.  These  Stadinghi  were  the 
same  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  accused  of  the  crimes 
which  afterwards,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  amongst  the  chief 
charges  brought  against  the  Knights  Templars. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  Arab  element,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
element,  prevailed,  and  thus  not  only  a  commercial,  but  also  an 
intellectual  connection  was  formed  with  the  East.  There  was  a  great 
mixtui'c  of  different  races ;  the  Iberian,  the  Boman,  and  the  Gothic 
blood  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Saracen ;  and  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse  were  also  Counts  of  Tripoli.  The  Albigensian  heresy  made 
such  progress  that  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  seemed  aboat 
to  detach  itself  for  over  from  Rome,  and  the  Albigenses,  as  if  they  felt 
sure  of  the  fall  of  impious  Rome,  took  up  with  fervour  the  cause  of 
the  Crusades.  They  turned  with  longing  eyes  to  Jerusalem,  which 
they  ambitiously  hoped  to  make  the  seat  of  their  religion,  and  thus  to 
attain  to  the  realisation  of  their  dream  of  a  Holy  City  upon  this 
coilh*  Gotlfiey  of  Bouillcm*  he  ^vho  had  attacked  Rome  %vUli  fLT-] 
and  swurd,  ho  who  had  slain  llodolph,  *^  the  King  of  Priests/  1 

driven  the  Pope  from  the*  capital,  was  elected  kiDf;  of  thifc  11^. ^  ^^^*i*K' 
dom,     Thut  Luij^btj  whoso  purity,  piety,  and  vaiour  were  ad 
sung   by  tho   Trouveree.  wafi  celebrated  in  their  aJkgorieal 
undt^r  Lhe  appcUutiou  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan.     To  tka 
Tijuailara,  the  only  reUglous  order  which  wua  not  iiatiriitti  by  tte 
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Troubadoiirs,  was  allotted  the  distinguished  post  of  forming  the  elect 
hand  of  warriors  destined  to  defend  this  kingdom  of  perfect  and  holy 
citizens.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Albigenses  were  annihilated  by  the 
supreme  effort  made  by  the  Chui'ch,  in  what  seemed  the  hour  of  its 
ruin.  And  the  merciless  war  which  destroyed  the  Albigensian  heresy 
destroyed  with  it  the  provinces  which  had  given  the  signal  of  the 
Renaissance  to  western  civilisation,  those  cities  where  liberty  and  the 
arts  had  made  the  greatest  progress,  that  rich  literature,  and  that 
society  in  which  citizens  and  nobles  had  mingled  on  terms  of  equality 
in  the  Courts  of  Love,  and  in  the  lists  of  chivalry.  Persecution  knit 
together  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  Albigenses  and  the  Trouba- 
dours ;  and  these  latter  may  with  good  reason  bo  regarded  as  the 
organisers  of  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  Catholicism  of  the  Papacy, 
and  as  the  champions  of  what,  in  their  language,  .may  be  called  the 
Religion  and  Politics  of  Love.  Of  course  Love  here  has  not  its 
ordinary  meaning,  and  was  not  considered  as  a  sensation  which  all 
•could  more  or  less  experience  ;  but  was  regarded  as  an  art  or  science, 
to  be  learnt  only  by  study,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  laws  and  cere- 
monies of  the  secret  sect.  The  professors  of  this  Gay  Science  were 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  Provence  was  the  country 
of  its  birth.  For  this  reason  the  Provencal  language  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  hostility  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pope  Lmocent  IV., 
A.D.  1245,  stigmatises  it  as  being  heretical,  and  prohibits  its  use  by 
students.  When  the  growing  influence  of  the  French  language  was 
causing  the  gradual  decline  of  the  language  of  Provence,  a  fatal  blow 
-was  aimed  at  the  Provencal  literature  by  the  institution  of  the 
University  of  Toulouse.  In  the  Bull  which  established  it  Honorius  IV. 
advised  the  students  to  study  Latin,  and  to  abandon  the  vulgar  dia- 
lect. In  Italy,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  vulgar  dialect  met  with 
hostility,  although  it  was  eventually  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in 
the  progress  of  Italian  civilisation. 

Sismondi,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of 
France,"  expresses  his  regret  that  Dante  should  not  have  been  born 
in  Languedoc.  Such  a  man  of  genius  would  have  caused  the  Proven^'al 
language  to  live  in  full  vigour,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  now  been 
the  most  cultivated,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  of  southern  Europe. 
But  fanaticism  kindled  a  flame  which  checked  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Proven9al  literature.  We,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
can  scarcely  understand  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  praises  bestowed  on  their  compositions  by 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chaucer,  and  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Troubadours,  are  not  extravagant  and  immerited.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  champions  of  heretical  ideas,  finding  themselves 
debarred  from  clearly  and  openly  expressing  their  doctrines,  chose  to 
resort  to  obscure  poetical  conceits,  which  served  as  a  mask  to  cover 
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their  ideas, — jnst  as  the  luxarions  and  *  sumptaons  Courts  of  Lore 
most  probably  in  many  cases  served  to  conceal  the  secret  meetings 
of  the  Albigenses  from  the  eyes  of  Papal  inquisitors.  Some  of  the 
Provencal  poets  were  obscnre  even  to  their  contemporaries,  except 
to  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  Gay  Science.  The  monk  of 
Montandon  said  of  Amauld  Daniel,  *'  no  one  understands  his  songs  ;'* 
yet  Dante  and  Petrarch  praise  him  above  all  the  other  ProYen9al 
poets ;  he  is  called  *'  Great  Master  of  Love,"  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
sectarian  title  of  dignity. 

Dante  places  him   in   Purgatory  amongst  the  "  amanti,"  whilst 
Petrarch  describes  him  as, — 

•*  Fra  tutti  il  primo  Amaldo  DanicUo, 
Gran  Maestro  d*Amor,  ch*  alia  sua  terra, 
Ancor  &  onor  col  dir  i)olito  e  bello." 

Petrarch  could  not  have  spoken  of  him  thus  if  he  had  not  been  able 
to  understand  his  poems.  The  *'  caras  rimas  "  of  Amauld  Daniel,  as 
he  himself  called  them,  are  addressed  to  the  lady  of  his  soul,  whom 
he  never  mentions,  not  even  by  a  feigned  name.  In  one  of  hi6  songs 
quoted  by  Millot,  he  says  that  he  causes  '*  tapers  and  lamps  to  be 
burnt,  in  order  that  his  lady,  whom  after  God  he  worships,  may 
prove  favourable  to  him."  And  farther  on,  he  says  that  he  should 
feel  happy  if  he  could  hope  to  obtain  her  even  in  his  old  age,  '*  but 
he  cannot,  because  the  age  is  depraved."  This  deterioration  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  reforms  of  religion, 
which  is  sung  by  the  poet  under  the  form  of  a  lady,  whose  name  is 
always  kept  secret.  Dark  and  enigmatical  do  the  verses  of  these 
singers  seem  to  us,  although,  no  doubt,  they  were  clear  to  those 
whom  the  singers  \dsited  when  they  travelled  as  sectarian  emissaries 
from  court  to  court,  leading  lives  in  conformity  with  the  Gay  Science, 
and  winning  princes  to  their  cause.  One  of  them  blesses  Love  for 
having  freed  him  from  ''  cruel  subjection ; "  another  complains  that 
his  lady  is  falsely  accused  of  crimes,  and  bewails  her  unfortunate  lot. 
Could  this  artificial  love,  incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar,  have  met 
with  the  universal  approval  it  received,  or  would  the  Trouveres  have 
been  able  to  take  so  great  a  part  in  the  life  of  politics  and  courts,  if 
the  poets  had  only  sung  of  frivolous  things,  or  had  merely  composed 
childish  enigmas  ?  The  extreme  anxiety  with  which  they  concealed 
the  object  of  their  love,  even  in  cases  in  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  reason  for  this  concealment,  apparently  excludes  the  idea  of 
this  object  being  a  living  object  of  love.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
mysterious  language  of  the  Troubadours  was  simply  a  sectarian  secret 
language.  Otherwise  we  cannot  tell  why  they  should  declare  Uiat  it 
was  most  dangerous  to  reveal  the  name  of  their  lady.  £lias  of 
Cairel,  after  having  described  his  lady,  says,  **  that  he  dares  not  say 
who  she  is;"  and  Hugh  of  Brunet  has  left  this  written  record,  "If 
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I  am  asked  to  whom  my  songs  ai'e  addressed,  I  make  a  mystery  of 
it,  and  I  pretend  that  it  is  to  so  and  so,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  at  all." 

Doubtless  this  pnrism  of  love  and  this  platonism  seem  to  resolve 
themselves  into  a  purely  intellectual  aspiration  to  a  political  and 
religious  ideal ;  and  this  is  so  often  repeated,  that  it  becomes  almost 
monotonous,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  purely 
literary  success  as  great  as  that  which  they  obtained,  unless  some 
other  reason  existed  for  their  fame  and  popularity.  The  doctrines 
seem  only  to  have  been  fully  revealed  to  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  degree  in  the  association ;  of  these  degrees  four  are  men- 
tioned by  Giraldus  of  Biquier,  of  which  the  first  is  to  honour,  the 
second  is  to  conceal,  the  third  is  to  serve  gracefully,  the  fourth  to 
suffer  bravely.  The  allegorical  ''Roman  de  la  Hose ''  divides  the  degrees 
into  four  and  into  three,  similar  to  the  four  hands  and  three  heads  of 
the  Eleusinian  Hecate.  In  the  ''  Roman  de  la  Rose  "  is  described  a 
noble  castle  encircled  by  seven  lofty  walls,  which  are  painted  with 
enigmatical  figures, — as  in  some  of  the  masonic  lodges  of  the  present 
day, — and  which  enclose  a  mysterious  garden.  This  allegory  is 
repeated  in  several  other  romances  of  chivalry ;  in  that  of  Jauffirc* 
and  Bnmissens,  where  seven  arts  are  mentioned ;  these  seven  walls 
and  seven  arts  represent  the  different  degrees  which  must  be  passed 
before  attaining  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  secret,  which  is  thus 
only  to  be  gradually  and  slowly  obtained.  Where  there  is  so  much 
room  for  conjecture,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  positive  proofs  of 
the  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  followers  of  the  Gay  Science,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  insist  too  strongly  on  trifling  circumstances.  Yet  ever}' 
attempt  to  elucidate  some  point  in  the  history  of  secret  fraternities  is 
likely  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  general  history  of  these  asso- 
ciations, and  to  assist  in  making  known  the  objects  for  which  thoy 
struggled,  and  the  secret  influence  which  they  have  had  in  the 
political  and  religious  changes  of  the  world. 

At  first  sight  the  Courts  of  Love  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than 
meetings  held  for  amusement  and  for  the  display  of  chivalrous  gal- 
lantry. Yet,  if  they  are  considered  with  more  attention,  they  show 
a  great  affinity  to  the  lodges  of  adoption  in  modem  Freemasonry,  and 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  lodges  of  female  Freemasonry.  Seven 
ladies  presided  over  these  Courts,  who  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
seven  nymphs  mentioned  by  Dante, — 

'*Xoi  sem  qui  ninfo,  in  ciel  scmo  stello,** 

and  who  represent  the  seven  planets  of  the  allegorical  heaven.  The 
decrees  of  these  Courts  on  matters  of  Love,  although  pronounced  with 
great  solemnity,  if  they  are  literally  interpreted,  seem  so  frivolous, 
and  even  immoral,  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the 
Albigenses,  amongst  whose  districts  these  Courts  were  chiefly  held. 
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For  this  reason  many  have  concluded  that  they  were  not  mere  love- 
feasts,  where  gallant  knights  came  to  glorify  the  ladies,  whose 
champions  they  were,  or  to  request  the  decision  of  the  Coorts  on 
merely  frivolous  and  amorous  enigmas. 

This  interpretation  of  their  aims  would  he  also  hetter  adapted  to 
the  mystic  use  of  the  word  "joy," — in  Provencal  also  " joia," — by 
the  members  of  these  Courts.  In  all  the  decrees  and  argnments 
of  these  Courts,  the  term  joy  is  used  as  a  sort  of  invocation. 
According  to  the  precepts  of  their  chivalry,  the  first  of  the  virki^ 
which  were  engendered  by  love  was  ''joy,"  and  from  this  all  the 
other  virtues  subsequently  proceeded.  The  word  joy  is  taken  to 
represent  that  spiritual  state  of  man  which  produces  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  which  is  therefore  absolutely  neoessary  to  the 
perfect  knight.  In  chivalry  the  knight  could  not  be  deprived  of  joy, 
— of  what  was  essentially  his  normal  state,  except  by  some  severe 
misfortune.  The  joy  produced  by  love  was  a  continual  enthusiasm 
which  unceasingly  urged  men  to  daring  enterprises,  to  ohivaLrons 
actions,  and  to  a  life  of  honour.  It  was  a  sort  of  inward  smi  which 
threw  its  light  on  every  action  of  its  possessor.  The  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  joy  rendered  it  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  secret 
language  of  the  Troubadours. 

The  Courts  of  Love  and  the  Troubadours  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  over  their  contemporaries.     The  "jongleurs"  rambled  about 
from  place  to  place  difiusing  the  precepts  of  the  Gay  Science,  of 
which  they  were  masters.     One  of  the  most  famous  of  Utem,  Peter 
Yidal,  has  left  precepts  of  Gay  Science  which  afford  a  sli^t  ^impse 
of  the  objects   of  his  mission,  and  of  that  of  his  fellow-labourers. 
Sismondi  has  called  him  the  maddest  of  knights  and  the  wisest  of 
poets.     As  a  knight  he  was  a  sort  of  Don  Quixote.     Yidal  held  that 
poetry  was   the   worship  and  cultivation  of  noble  sentiments,  ih^ 
inheritance  derived  from  universal  philosophy,  and  maintained  that 
the  Troubadours  were  the  founders  of  nations.     He  longed  for  ^e 
glorious  days  of  his  youth,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  governed 
by  heroes,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when,  throng  the 
influence  of  the  Jongleurs,  those  noble  sentiments  which  had  been  tiie 
glory  of  their  fathers  would  once  more  reign  supreme  over  the  woiid. 
In  Italy,  the  **  peregrini  d'Amore,"  or  Pilgrims  of  Love,  speak  of  the 
good  old  times  when  truth  and  virtue  reigned  powerfully,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "  evil  new  times  "  of  the  Babylonian  period,  in 
which  hatred  reigns.     In  the  first  there  is  peace,  concord,  joy,  acd 
the  practice  of  the  Gay  Science ;  in  the  latter  wars,  discord,  misery, 
and  sad  ignorance  prevail.     And  Dante,  in  whom  many  have  seen,  if 
not  a  powerful  sectarian  spirit,  certainly  a  strong  anti-papal  feeling, 
deplores,  in  many  passages  of  the  "Divina   Commedia,"  the  dif- 
appeai'ance  of  valour  and  courtesy ;  and  constantly  uses  these  two 
words  together, — a  combination   so   often  repeated,   that   it  could 
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^sippened  by  mere  accident.     It  would  seem  that  in 

^  "^t  period,  the  same  orders  and  customs  existed  as 

''or  the  purpose  of  energetic  reaction  in  Provence, 

^       ,  'ns  that  Florence  should  no  longer  possess 

*  ^*  have  already  seen,  were  presidents  of 

tte  donne, 
tai  gonne.*' 

le  of  Bomagna  have  been 

a  courtesy.     The  whole  of 

ioproof,  in  which  the  old  age 

IS  not  without  some  reason  that  it 

.  work,  and  that  its  author  gained  for 

.y  of  the   Church,  which   was   not  even 

.omb  of  the  poet.     At  the  commencement  of 

.crature  we  light  upon  a  poetry  of  Love,  and  this 

.d  not  only  by  Troubadours,  Jongleurs,  and  Trouv^res, 

>y  another  class  of  wandering  artists, — the  Menestrels,  or 

.  KiiSj  who  were  indefatigable  travellers  from  castle  to  castle,  and 

^m  banquet  to  banquet.     Some  have  rather  fancifully  supposed  that 

their  name  arose  from  their  being  ministers  of  a  secret  faith,  and 

furnished  with  secret  signs  and  passwords  ;  and  we  find  that  Amauld 

de  Marsan,  when  he  is  giving  instructions  in  the  Gay  Science  to  a 

youthful  novice,  warns  him  that,  '*  Les  yeux  et  les  mains  sont  les 

signes  par  lesquels  on  juge  souvent  d*un  homme  ;"  the  eyes  and  the 

hands  are  the  signs  by  which  one  has  often  to  judge  of  a  man. 

There  is  an  undeniable  affinity  between  the  ancient  chivalrous 
poems  of  Provence,  and  especially  between  the  poem  of  **  Walter  of 
Aquitaine,"  and  the  old  remains  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  poetry. 
For  not  only  did  the  Albigensian  organization  extend  towards  the 
north  of  France,  where  the  Trouveres  took  the  place  occupied  by  the 
Troubadours  in  the  south,  but  also  towards  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  M.  Fauriel  has  remarked  so  close  an  affinity  between  the 
**  Nibelungen  Lied  "  and  the  poem  of  "  Walter  of  Aquitaine,"  that  if  wo 
wished  to  refer  the  two  poems  to  two  difierent  literatures,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  admit  that  there  must  have  been  a  prolonged  contact 
before  the  tenth  century ;  and  this  contact  would  have  been  caused 
not  simply  by  the  action  of  commercial  intercourse,  but,  as  may  be 
reasonably  conjectured,  by  the  continued  energy  of  a  secret  sect, 
and  by  that  spirit  of  proselytism  which  knows  neither  distances,  nor 
dangers,  nor  obstacles  that  can  check  its  course.  The  Troubadours, 
as  they  sojourned  in  the  Courts  of  Germany,  and  as  they  pressed 
i  or  ward  into  Scandinavia,  seem  to  have  formed  the  Minnesingers  and 
the  Scalds  and  Sagamen  on  their  o^vn  model,  and  to  have  taught  them 
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to  treat  the  traditions  of  Odin  in  the  same  anti-papal  spirit  in  which 
they  had  treated  the  heroic  and  legendary  traditions  of  the  West. 
Yet  the  Religion  of  Love  did  not  cease  to  exist  through  the  destroction 
of  the  Alhigenses,  nor  was  its  last  echo  heard  in  the  songs  of  the 
Tronhadonrs ;  for  it  is  to  he  fonnd  in  a  German  sect  which  in  a.d.  1550 
asserted  that  it  received  a  supematoral  light  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  from  this  light  its  followers  eventnally  called  themselves  the 
Ulaminati.  And  in  Holland,  at  a  later  period,  a.d.  1580,  we  find  a 
Christian  sect  of  mystics  who  called  themselves  *'  The  Family  of  Love/* 
So  great  is  the  infinence  of  mystic  doctrines  and  of  secret  traditionst 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed  sometimes  impossible,  to  fix  a  date  il 
which  secret  fraternities  have  ceased  from  their  mysterious  labours. 
Even  in  late  times  the  modem  Freemasons  have  not  escaped  the  un- 
founded accusation  of  being  the  successors  of  heretical  Manicheans 
and  Albigenses,  and  of  abandoned  Knights  Templars ;  and  it  may  be 
through  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  these  charges  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  still  looks  with  such  disfavour  on  Freemasonry. 
'  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Freemasons  of  Great  Britain  have 
always  been  excepted,  even  by  the  bitterest  assailants  of  the  crafU 
from  the  accusations  which  have  been  so  lavishly  brought  against  the 
continental  lodges.  The  Abbe  Barruel,  one  of  the  most  violent 
antagonists  of  Freemasonry,  has  declared  that  England  is  full  of 
upright  men,  who,  as  excellent  citizens,  are  proud  of  being  masons, 
and  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others  only  by  the  voluntary 
ties  which  seom  to  unite  them  more  closely  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
affection.  As  the  Freemasons  of  England  professedly  have  no 
political  object,  they  may  be  considered  in  their  present  form  as 
simply  a  charitable  and  social  fraternity.  When  a  secret  society  has 
accomplished  the  work  for  which  it  was  formed,  the  necessity  for  its 
existence  ceases,  and  it  lapses  into  comparative  insignificance.  It  is 
true  that  we  constantly  hear  of  new  secret  associations,  and  in  Russia, 
in  China,  and  in  Persia,  they  appear  to  be  numerous  and  influential. 
No  doubt  under  despotic  governments  secret  political  fraternities  will 
continue  to  exist ;  but  where  the  right  of  public  discussion  and  of 
public  association  flourishes  in  a  State,  such  fraternities  cannot  take 
root.  When  civilisation  was  rude  and  imperfect,  when  knowledge 
was  carefully  and  secretly  preserved,  and  fanaticism  and  injustice 
oppressed  mankind,  the  germs  of  progress  and  of  freedom  were  to  be 
found  in  secret  fraternities ;  but  now  they  have  performed  their  good 
work,  the  age  of  mysticism  is  past,  and  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  the 
pretensions  of  earlier  days  is  chimerical. 


-      OLIVIA'S  FAVOUR. 

A    TALE    OF    HALLOWE'EN. 

PART  U. 

If  gaiety  had  been  wanting  in  the  drawing-room  among  the  gentlefolks, 
it  certainly  was  not  in  the  haU.  As  Lord  Ascham  and  Mrs.  Orma- 
tbwaite,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  passed  down  the  wide 
staircase,  the  sounds  of  laughter,  music,  and  dancing  grew  louder  and 
louder.  They  entered  by  the  upper  hall.  The  great  supper-table 
had  been  pushed  against  the  wall,  though  the  huge  kettle  of  mulled 
ale  stood  brewing  on  the  great  hearth.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  on 
a  raised  seat,  was  perched  old  Tommy  Thwait,  the  wit  and  fiddler  of 
the  country  side.  He  sat  fiddling  away,  clapping  his  hob-nailed 
shoes  in  time  to  the  music,  shouting  out  the  figures  of  the  country- 
dances,  and  making  sharp  comments  now  and  then  on  the  performers 
below.  In  the  long  line  of  the  country-dance  were  elderly  men  and 
women,  rosy-cheeked  buxom  girls,  and  broad-made,  stalwart-looking 
youths. 

Near  the  great  hearth  sat  a  few  old  men  and  women,  enjoying  the 
warm  firelight,  some  of  them  smoking  tranquilly,  and  talking  of  past 
Hallowe'ens,  when  they  too  had  danced  and  played  their  charms. 
In  the  lower  hall  there  was  merriment  and  noise  enough.  Men  and 
boys  were  "  bobbing  "  for  apples  that  hung  from  the  rafters  by  long 
strings,  others  "  ducked  "  for  apples  as  they  floated  in  great  tubs  of 
water.  Now  and  then  some  unlucky  wretch  in  his  eagerness  lost  his 
balance,  and  when  he  emerged  from  the  water  dripping  and  half- 
choked,  he  was  greeted  by  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders. 
The  merriment  was  at  its  height  as  Lord  Ascham  and  *'  the  mistress," 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  entered  the  hall.  For  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  pause  as  they  advanced.  Lord  Ascham,  leading 
Mrs.  Ormathwaite  towards  the  great  fireplace ;  and  as  she  addressed 
the  group  seated  on  the  hearth  with  words  and  looks  of  kindness  and 
welcome,  he  turned  and  spoke  to  those  about  him  with  the  winning 
grace  that  distinguished  him.  Colonel  Hampden,  with  his  fair  niece 
on  his  arm,  passed  down  the  room  speaking  to  each  and  all. 

**  Come,  Tommy,  strike  up,"  said  the  Colonel,  **  our  coming  has 
ended  the  mirth  here  seemingly,  let  us  have  a  dance  now,  and  play 
your  best  tune.  The  young  gentlemen  are  impatient  to  lead  out 
their  nartners." 
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"Ay,  your  honour.  I'll  gie  yo'  a  Hnllowe'cii  tone  that  Wonltl 
tnako  a  Quaker  danco," 

After  a  preliminary  scrape,  the  old  fellow  began  a  gay  atid  swtn^/^n^' 

ail- — 

"  If  it  ifl  na  wecl  bobbit,  'weel  bobbit^  weel  b<>bbit, 
If  it  la  mi  \vw\  bobblt,  we'll  bobliit  again/' 

Lord  Ascham  led  out  Mrs,  MerriTveather,  tbo  irife  of  the  ate-ward ; 
Mr.  Ashbarnham  danced  with  Mrs.  Petti  grew ;  the  other  gentlemen 
those  themselves  partners.  Olivia  shook  her  head  to  more  tbaa  one 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  and  gave  her  hand  to  a  gray-bairesl  and 
sextons -looking  man,  who  atood  somewhat  apart  from  tbo  others, 

**  I  knowj'ou  don't  care  for  dancing,  Mii^haoU"  ghe  fiaid,  '*  bat  yoa 
must  be  my  partner  to-night.'* 

The  man  seemed  somewhat  confused  as  the  fair  hand  was  htsd 
towardfl  him.  '*  Td  be  a  big  loon,  mis^trcss,  if  I  would  ua*  dance  to 
t'  fell  head  if  3^0'  asked  mo/'  said  he,  and  they  took  their  piacts  al 
the  top  of  one  of  the  co an Lrj- dances. 

^VMichael/'  said  the  3-oung  lady,  "  Ahce  tolls  mo  you  saw  aom^  of 
the  militiamen  out  in  Kendal  last  night.    Tbis  bodes  no  good,  I  fear/' 

Michael  eh  00k  his  head,  "Not  when  jon  stranger  was  with  LLiUj. 
Mistress  Olive.'* 

**  Alice  saye  the  stranger  looked  like  the  sp}^  that  was  here  fr-^m 
Loudon  last  year,*'  said  Olivia  inquiringly. 

**Ay,"  replied  Michael,  '*it  was  no  other,  for  sttre.  I  may  mis- 
reckon  a  man  wi*  my  eye ;  but  never  by  my  ear,  and  it  were  his 
Toice  sure  enough." 

**And  the  gentleman,"  said  Olivia,  "the  gentleman  that  joincil 
them,  did  you  know  him?'* 

*'By  the  same  token,  I  believe  I  do.  I  mauD  uo'  speak  too  sun^iy 
on  so  weighty  a  matter,  and  I  did  not  fairly  see  his  face  in  the  dark ; 
but  I  believe  I  cgtild  lay  my  Land  on  him  to-night.'' 

'"What?"  said  Olivia  sharply, 

"My  mind  misgie's  me  to  lay  it  to  his  cbargej  and  hurt  tha 
honourable  name  he  holds  ;  but  these  are  strange  times,  and  mru  atf« 
tempted  to  do  the  devil's  Avork  sometimes  ^  and " 

*'  Was  it  Lord  Ascham  ?"  said  Olivia,  interrupting  him* 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  said  Michael  in  a  lower  voice,  **  You  sec  tit©  ^^Ottlg 
gentleman  wi'  the  sober  face,  you  with  tbo  purple  gol^4afild 
coat, " 

*'  Mr^  Afthburaham  !  "  gasped  Olivia  below  her  breath. 

"  Ay,  him,  and  no  other."  ^ 

"  Come,  Oil  via*"  cried  ICate  Ormathwaito  running  up,  **  vec  tre 
going  to  try  our  fortunes  with  the  floating  Ui^bts/'  and  nlic  <d«|»ji«4 
her  hands  as  she  saw  a  great  basin  set  down  and  the  wmiiiut^bdb 
iet  afloat,  each  ^led  with  oil  and  bearing  its  little  li|[M. 

3^e  rest  of  the  yotmg  gentlefolk  gathered  ftitmd  Urn  .hmtil 
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girls  Idaning  eagerly  over  each  other's  shoulders,  and  i^ammg  the 
tapers,  and  langhing,  and  blowing  each  other  s  vessels,  that  they 
might  founder. 

"Mr.  Ashbumham's  vessel  is  sinking.  Oh,  ma  foil"  cried 
£atherine,  **  'twill  perish !  'twill  perish !  blow  softly,  or  it  will  be 
down.  And  see  the  other,  the  nameless  one  that  hath  followed 
Olivia's  shell  is  coming  alongside  and  helps  it !  OH  via' s  has  joined 
them,  and  they  all  sail  into  port  together,  and  the  stranger's  light 
goes  out !  L'inconnu,  I'inoonnu  I  Who  is  it  ?  Confess,  Olivia, 
confess  who  is  thy  secret  flame  1 " 

And  peals  of  laughter  followed.  Ashbumham  glanced  one  moment 
towards  Olivia,  but  she  had  moved  quickly  away  towards  the  hearth, 
and  bent  her  head  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  old  women. 
Her  fair  face  was  troubled,  and  in  the  bright  firelight  he  thought  he 
saw  her  lip  tremble.  He  strode  to  her  side,  but  she  neither  raised 
her  head  nor  looked  his  way.  In  another  moment  Mrs.  Ormathwaite 
had  taken  Lord  Ascham's  arm  and  left  the  hall,  followed  by  the  others. 
When  they  reached  the  dining-room,  the  supper-table  was  spread, 
the  fire  burned  warm  and  bright  on  the  hearth,  and  through  the  long 
windows  the  moonlight  fell  in  pale  lines  upon  the  carpet.  The  gaiety 
of  the  hall  had  infected  the  party,  or  else  the  genial  eflfects  of  the 
supper-table  were  stimulating,  for  there  was  laughter  and  talk  now. 
The  girls  were  full  of  eagerness,  discussing  the  old  charms  they  had 
witnessed. 

"  There  is  one  that  I  saw  not  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Scrope,  **  which 
I  have  seen  played  with  the  happiest  good  fortune." 

**  Tell  us  how  it  is  played,  mamma,"  cried  Miss  Scrope,  "  pray  tell 
us?" 

**  'Tis  enacted  with  a  leaf,"  said  Mrs.  Scrope,  **  each  person  takes 
a  green  leaf  and  pricks  thereon  the  name  of  the  person  he  does  most 
afiect,  and  then  lays  it  under  his  pillow  at  night*  and  the  next 
morning  if  the  name  appear  fi*esh  and  radiant,  then  'tis  a  sign  that 
his  love  is  happy  and  fortunate ;  but  if  it  appear  brown  and  sear, 
then  'tis  an  omen  that  his  love  will  fade." 

All  were  eager  to  try  the  charm  ;  the  bowl  of  flowers  that  graced 
the  centre  of  the  supper-table  was  ransacked,  and  with  much  laughter 
and  merriment  the  names  were  pricked  and  the  leaves  laid  away 
to  be  slept  upon  that  night. 

When  they  rose  from  table,  the  vicar  protested  against  the  lateness 
of  the  hour. 

**  Nancy,"  he  cried,  turning  to  his  wife,  "  the  moon  is  near  setting, 
and  'tis  time  we  called  the  people  up  and  departed  home.  A  shepherd 
should  surely  lead  his  flock." 

**  The  parson  reminds  us  of  our  duty,  which  I  for  one  had  nigh 
forgotten  in  this  good  company,"  said  his  lordship.  ''  Tis  a  fine 
night,  though  cloudy,"  continued  he,  opening  the  window  and  look- 
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ing  out.  "  CqIoboI  Hampden,  will  you  favour  ine  so  far  as  to  call  mj 
people  ?  The  moet  of  them  arc  mounted,  and  as  we  rido  across  IJm 
moorsi  \vt»  will  away  together/' 

^^IfVe  yhall  be  a  goodly  company/*  said  Lord  Ascbam  gaily,  *' and 
unless  it  be  j^our  jewels,  madam,"  tui-ning  to  Mrs.  Petti  grow,  "  there 
will  bo  little  to  tempt  a  moss-trooper  among  us/' 

**  You  know  that  this  is  *  lating  ilij^ht,'  when  all  the  witches  are 
ouiou  the  moors,"  eaid  Lydia  ;  **your  lordship  had  best  change  your 
sword  for  a  taper,  which  they  say  wards  off  their  wickt-d  spells-" 

His  lordship  laughtd.  **  Hecate  berself  should  scarce  bring  me  U^ 
that/*  said  he,  **  and  I  fear  no  taper  could  live  to-niji*ht  in  thb  gusty 
wind*  Miss  Ormathwaito,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Olivia,  "vbav*.- 
you  no  counter-chami  to  give  ua  to  protect  us  on  our  midnighl 
journey*?" 

''With  Dr,  Pettipnew  to  set  you  on  your  way,"  said  Ohviot  *' I 
think,  my  lord,  you  should  need  no  further  charm  against  cv-il." 

''Listen,  parson,  to  what  this  lady  says,"  cried  Lord  Aschain; 
**  but  1  will  not  be  sufficed  ^ith  a  compliment  paid  to  unother. 
Olivia  shall  give  mo  a  keepsake,  even  if  it  he  but  a  flower  from  her 
nosegay/'  And  he  bent  towards  her,  and  held  out  his  hand  as  if  li> 
take  one  from  those  phe  wore, 

"These  are  too  faded  to  offer  you,  my  lord,"  said  Olivia,  drawing 
back  a  step.  "  You  shall  have  one  from  my  grandmother's  flowor* 
pot,  which  is  fresher/'  She  picked  a  blossom  from  the  bowl  and 
handed  it  to  Ibe  gentlemaji,  v»^ho  bowed,  and  placed  it>  with  a  some- 
what disconcerted  expression,  in  his  button -hole. 

Henry  Ashbumham  was  standing  neai%  and  watched  the  aceae 
with  a  rather  solemn  visage,  A  moment  afterwards  he  turned  to 
Colonel  Hampden  and  bade  him  good -night, 

'*  Nonsense,  Ashhurnhnm  i"  cried  the  ColoneL  "Why  talk  of 
going  now?  What  haste,  ah-,  what  haste  I  His  lordship  hath 
pressed  me  to  return  with  him  and  lie  to-night  at  hia  house ^  and 
prays  you  also  to  join  us.  Your  horse  is>  ready  at  the  door,  you  say. 
Well,  if  you  wUl  not  be  persuaded ! " 

"  I  must  i-ide  homeward  to-night,"  said  Ashbuniham.  ^*  I  take  a 
journey  to-monow,  and  must  be  up  betimes/'  The  ladies  added 
their  cnfrcatics  and  protested  against  the  danger  of  a  lonely  riiie 
without  a  pcr\'ant.  "  I  carrj-  trusty  protection  at  my  saddle-boWt** 
said  Ashbumham t  *'  but  I  have  uo  fear  that  I  shall  need  iU 
Miss  Onnathwaitej"  said  he,  turning  quickly  towarda  Olivia, '*will 
not  refuse  to  give  me  also  a  counter-charm  to  the  vvitch-speUs*,  agaiasl 
which  my  pistols  would  be  but  of  little  avail/'  Then,  without  waitiiig 
for  a  reply,  he  continued  in  a  lower  voice,  *'  I  can  scarco  deceive 
myself  into  believing  that  I  am  a  welcome  guest,  and  I  would  fain 
have  spoken  a  private  word  with  you  this  evening  which  might  bav« 
excused  my  coming  here  unbidden/'     Ohvia  waa  ail^nt.     A  qin<^ 
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*hrough  her  heart.      For  what  had  he  come  ?     "  Pray 

<^.  adam/'  said  Mr.  Ashbomham,  with  some  bitterness 

^A^    '^'^  ^^  silence  was  not  reassuring.    "  Believe  me  that  not 

•jj^t^    ^^^  "^r  niy  ^^^  i^  or  advantage  could  ever  make  me 

'"^^/^       *  ^our  presence.     My, — ^my, — nay  it  is  nothing 

^^'  ^y^  ^tleman  that  brings  me  here  to-night." 

^^    '^  as  if  he  would  fain  speak  more  plainly, 

^         \       ,\  ^  ach  word  that  Henry  Ashbumham  had 

^  *^         "^  '.  ^  \      '-^^  ^rt  of  Olivia.     All  the  accumulated 

:       ^  ^      ^  .    S.  ^  heard  that  day  flashed  across 

-■   .  ^*      *  • "  the  north  without  the  knowledge 

"  ^    s      ' .  a  that  night  before  with  the  militia- 

':       %.  ^  ^6  ^^d  appeared  suddenly  among  them 

*  «'  own  lips  declared  that  he  came  from  duty, 

Most  damning  proof  of  guilt!     Perhaps    the 
uil  to  Olivia  was  added  by  the  secret  suspicion  that 
jt  herself  had  been  the  blinding  force  that  had  led  this 
.gard  an  act  of  treachery  as  duty.     She  looked  up  at  Henry 
amham  with  a  face   in  which  doubt,  indignation,  and    some 
aiotion  stronger  than  either,  struggled  for  the  mastery ;  and  as  she 
looked,  doubt,  mistrust,  all  were  swept  away  under  a  sudden  tide  of 
conviction.     Against  proof,  against  the  evidence  of  his  own  words, 
her  very  soul  rose  up  and  declared  him  just,  generous,  and  honourable. 
**  Oh,  sir ! "  cried  Olivia,  "  I  know  not  what  to  say.     You  are  a 
Hanoverian,  and  hold  that  to  be  your  duty  which  I  have  been  taught 
to  believe  disloyalty  and  sin.     I  have  distrusted  you ;  and  forgive 
me,'*  she  said,  looking  wistfully  into  his  face,  **  I  distrust  you  still ! " 
Never  was  unflattering  untruth  more  truthfully  or  sweetly  uttered. 
Mr.  Ashbumham  was  about  to  respond  quickly,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  Lord  Ascham.     Olivia  drew  from  the  bowl 
of  flowers  that  stood  near  her  a  white  rose  and  a  spray  of  mountain 
holly  and  held  them  towards  Mr.  Ashbumham. 

"  The  bowl  is  nearly  empty,"  she  said,  **  there  is  scarce  a  blossom 
left.     You  must  take  your  choice  of  these  last  that  remain." 

Was  it  that  the  thought  of  a  white  rose  crushed  between  the  pages 
of  a  spelling-book  rose  to  Ashbumham's  mind  ?  for  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  said,  ''  He  is  happy  who  receives  the  first  white  rose, 
which  may  well  betoken  favour ;  but  the  second  can  but  be  a  badge. 
I  am  a  Hanoverian,  as  you  say,  and  I  cannot  wear  it.  No ;  the 
holly,  with  all  its  thorns,  must  be  for  me ! "  And  he  took  tho 
spray. 

Miss  Ormathwaite's  hand,  holding  the  rejected  rose,  dropped  to  her 
side,  and  Henry  Ashbumham,  without  a  word,  strode  from  the  room. 
He  must  have  ridden  off  somewhat  hastily,  for  when  two  or  three  of 
the  young  people  gathered  at  the  window, — ^for  the  night  was  warm 
spite  of  the  sweeping  gusts  of  wind, — and  watched  the  departing  guests 
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as  they  mounted  their  horses  and  prepared  for  their  long  ride,  Mr. 
Ashhomham  was  not  among  them. 

'<  Good  night  1  **  called  Colonel  Hampden  from  helow.  *'  We  maka 
a  hrave  company.  *Tis  a  pity  Ashhumham  would  not  join  as.  T 
faith,  he  most  have  some  pressing  business  on  hand  to  make  him  give 
up  our  company,  to  haste  home  by  the  valley  road,  for  such  a  ni^t 
as  this  it  must  be  as  black  as  Erebus  1 " 

''  Good  night !  good  night ! "  and  the  little  troop  started.  The 
sounds  of  the  horses*  hoofs  and  the  voices  of  the  riders  died  away 
into  the  still  night  air,  and  the  flickering  lights  of  the  lanterns  faded 
into  the  darkness  as  they  wound  down  the  mountain  road. 

The  rest  of  the  party  gathered  round  the  fire  once  more.  Katherine 
threw  herself  into  a  low  chair,  and  Jack  Scrope  sat  at  her  feet. 
Ensign  Harry  Hampden,  a  slim  youth  arrayed  in  the  finest  of  new 
uniforms,  knelt  on  the  hearth  under  the  shadow  of  Lydia  Scrope's 
fan,  and  set  the  nuts  in  line  before  the  glowing  embers.  There  was 
laughter  and  whispering  as  the^  nuts  were  named,  and  occasionally 
screams  from  the  girls  as  the  burning  nuts  flew  from  the  bars  and 
fell  among  their  spreading  skirts. 

Olivia  left  the  group  on  the  hearth  and  accompanied  her  grand- 
mother to  her  room,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Scrope  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  sacque  and  most  uncompromising  night-cap. 

**  I  have  just  sent  Lubbins  away  as  I  met  her  at  your  door,"  said 
Mrs.  Scrope  to  the  old  lady,  **  I  am  going  to  be  your  waiting- woman 
to-night,  and  have  a  comfortable  talk  while  I  help  you  to  bed.  Olivia, 
child,  go  down  to  the  rest  and  bid  them  by  no  means  stay  longer  than 
an  hour  over  their  nut-burning.** 

When  Olivia  returned  to  the  drawing-room  she  found  Lydia  just 
beginning  a  ghost  story. 

**  Here,  Olivia,  here  is  a  place  by  me !  **  cried  more  than  one. 
<<  She  is  just  beginning  her  tale.     Hush  now  !     Go  on,  Lydia,  go  on  t  ** 

Harry  Hampden  began  some  expostulations;  but  was  instantly 
silenced  by  his  sister,  who  laid  her  hand  on  his  lips. 

"  Never  mind  him,  Lydia  I  **  cried  she,  "  Harry  has  never  a  mind 
to  hear  anything  but  his  own  own  voice ;  heed  him  not,  my  dear ! " 

Lydia  traced  out  the  pattern  of  a  flower  on  her  brocaded  dress  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  folding  her  hands  together  on  her  knees,  began. 

There  was  a  party  gathered  one  Hallowe'en.  They  sat  round  the 
fire  burning  nuts  fuid  telling  stories  just  as  we  do  to-night.  One  among 
them  was  a  lady  newly  betrothed,  the  gayest,  the  proudest,  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all.  Her  lover  sat  by  her  side.  Her  wild  and 
wilful  ways  had  often  given  him  a  heart-ache,  but  he  loved  her  dearly. 
Some  one  among  the  party  dared  her  to  go  and  cast  the  reel  throogh 
a  high  staircase  window  that  looked  down  on  a  dark  plantation. 
You  know  that  the  one  who  tries  this  charm  must  stand  at  a  window 
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alone  wliile  the  clocks  toll  for  midnight,  and,  throwing  the  reel,  most 
wind  the  thread  upon  her  hand,  and  call  three  times ;  and  at  the  third 
time,  if  her  heart  fail  not,  they  say,  her  fatnre  hridegroom  will  answer 
from  below.  The  lady  that  I  tell  you  of  sprang  np,  and  said  that 
she  would  go,  for  that  she  feared  nothing  in  this  world  or  the  next^ 
and  though  her  lover  prayed  her  to  remain,  she  still  persisted.  '<  And 
yon  shall  see,"  she  said,  **  whether  you  have  a  rival !  *'  8he  took  a 
light  in  her  hand,  and  went  alone  up  the  staircase.  When  she 
reached  the  casement  she  stood  still  and  waited,  minute  after  minute, 
minute  after  minute,  till  the  elock  sounded  the  first  stroke  of  twelve, 
and  then  she  flung  the  reel  far  down  into  the  darkness,  and  began 
to  wind  the  thread.  **  Who  is  there  ?"  she  cried.  And  all  was  still, 
for  the  very  wind  seemed  to  pause  and  listen  to  her  call.  And  again 
she  called,  "  Who*s  there  ?**  And  this  time  there  came  a  soft  and 
smothered  sound  from  below,  as  though  one  fetched  a  heavy  sigh. 
The  lady's  hand  grew  cold  and  her  breath  came  short ;  but  she  had  a 
dauntless  spirit,  and  said,  "  *Tis  but  the  night  wind  in  the  trees." 
And  just  as  the  last  stroke  of  the  hour  had  sounded  she  called  aloud 
for  the  third  time,  **  Who  is  there  ?"  And  in  the  stillness  an  awful 
voice  came  up  from  the  darkness,  saying,  "  I  am  here." 

The  lady  shrieked  and  fled  down  the  stairs,  but  when  she  entered 
the  room  again,  where  her  companions  were  sitting  in  the  pleasant 
fire-light,  she  was  pale  and  cold  as  a  corpse  ;  and  when  her  lover  ran  to 
meet  her,  she  held  him  off  and  stared  at  him  as  if  she  scarcely  knew  him. 

After  that  night  she  was  changed.  A  secret  fire  within  her  seemed 
burning  her  away.  Her  old  wild  temper  was  gone,  and  her  proud 
spirit  drooped  day  by  day,  and  the  next  Hallowe'en  she  lay  a-dying. 
All  through  the  night  she  lay  as  if  asleep ;  but  when  the  clock  began 
to  toll  for  midnight  she  looked  up,  and  like  one  startled  and  afraid, 
she  panted  in  a  failing  voice,  "Who  is  there  ?  who  is  there?"  and 
ever  louder,  "Who  is  there?"  and  as  the  last  stroke  sounded, 
with  a  shriek  she  fell  back  dead.  Then  they  knew  who  the  bride- 
groom was  who  had  called  her  when  she  threw  the  reel.  The  bride- 
groom's name  was  Death. 

Jenny  Hampden  shrieked  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  sister,  and 
some  of  the  other  faces  had  grown  paler,  for  Lydia  had  pronounced 
the  last  sentence  in  a  whisper  that  made  the  flesh  creep. 

"  Hush !  hush !  Be  not  a  fool,  Jenny !  "  said  Ensign  Harry.  "  'Tis 
all  folly,  child.  All  these  tales  of  ghosts  and  spirits  are  made  np  to 
frighten  silly  women." 

"  SiDy  women !  "  cried  Lydia,  giving  that  young  gentleman's  well- 
curled  head  a  sharp  rap  with  her  fan.  "Silly  women,  indeed! 
Don't  prate  to  me  about  idle  stories,  sir,  when  I  know  a  gentleman 
that  would  not  cross  Thomhill-rig  after  nightfall  last  November,  for 
fear  of  poor  Dixon's  ghost  that  haunts  the  spot  1 " 
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"  On  my  life  f  "  cried  Harry,  <<  I  cared  nothing  for  Dixon's  ghost. 
I  own  I  had  no  mind  to  cross  the  rig,  but  it  was  because  I  was  there 
on  duty,  and  knew  some  things  it  was  not  my  place  to  discover/* 
continued  the  gallant  ensign  with  some  grandeur  of  manner.  '*  There 
were  plenty  of  Jacobite  wretches  who  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
shooting  a  king's  officer  from  behind  a  stone  wall,  the  base  cowards  1 
And  being  on  duty, " 

*' Bravo,  Harry  I "  cried  Katherine,  "  *tis  a  mighty  good  defence ! 
It  is  a  pity  thou  hadst  not  been  bred  to  the  law,  for  thou  wouldst  make 
a  better  pleader  than  soldier,  I  fancy." 

*'  Discretion  is  the  better  half  of  valour  with  cousin  Hal,*'  said 
Jack  Scrope  in  a  whisper  to  Eatherine. 

*<  Oh!"  said  little  Jenny,  who  regarded  her  slender  brother  with 
the  devotion  of  an  Antigone  ;  '*  oh,  dear  brother  f  I  marvel  yon  did 
not  fear  the  ghost.  I  would  rather  have  met  five  Jacobites  than  one 
ghost ;  for  Jacobites  are  but  men  after  all." 

"  Pray  cease  to  talk  of  Jacobites,  for  goodness'  sake,"  cried  Ifise 
Katherine  ;  '*  we  hear  enough  of  all  that  in  Kendal.  'Tis  the  talk  at 
my  mother's  tea-table  every  evening ;  and  Dr.  Boreham  hath  preached 
every  Sunday  since  I  came  home  about  our  duty  to  our  gracious 
sovereign  lord  King  George  ;  and  how  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Pretender  are  always  in  alliance.  Heigho !  I  would  rather  hear 
Lydia's  ghost  stories  than  listen  to  Dr.  Boreham's  sermons." 

'*  I  will  tell  no  more  stories,"  said  Lydia,  pouting.  "But  though 
you  all  may  laugh  at  them,  I  know  in  your  secret  hearts  you  believe 
them.  Olivia,  tiiough  she  sits  so  demure  and  silent  in  the  comer 
there,  can  tell  you  whether  there  be  ghosts  or  no,  and  why  no  one 
loves  the  Long  Chamber  in  the  east  wing !  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  what  is  that  ?  "  "  Tell  us,  Olivia ! "  cried  several 
voices  at  once. 

<*  You  have  all  heard  a  hundred  times  that  the  Long  Chamber  is 
haunted,"  said  Olivia  hastily;  "  but  do  not  let  us  talk  of  such  things 
to-night." 

«  To  be  sure,  I  have  heard  about  it  often  enough,"  cried  Lydia, 
'<  and  that  no  one  in  the  house  dare  go  along  tho  east  wing  after  night- 
fall,  aud  tliat  the  Long  Cbamber  is  alwiiya  closed,  for  uo»o  of  tlw 
mtitdB  will  Bct  foot  within  tbo  threshold  to  Kweiip  or  dtt»ii  il^  It  it 
the  ghost  of  old  ^Lrs,  Greyrigg^  they  say,  who  walks  there  m  «  Icic^ 
irailiiig  dresF^.  You  con  rarely  see  her ;  but  many  httVd  f«iU  Iha 
-vv^aftcd  air  a»  Bho  passed,  and  hoard  the  nistla  of  her  trahu** 

*Mt  would  b^  good  spori  tn  go  and  visit  th^  old  la4y«"  mkSk  Jidc 
Bcrope*  "  and  see  how  she  would  like  the  company  of  her  i 

''To  be  sure*     I  say,  who  will  goV"  iaid  Katherino'f 
brother^  Rogtir,  whom,  howc'vcir,  nobody  much  mindadi  he  biOig  oo^ 
a  school  *boy. 

^*  FoolliUi  child  ;  who  ever  htard  of  a  gbott  afrpnaiii^  to  nior^  Ibail 
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one  person  at  a  time?"  said  Lydia,  who  seemed  to  be  an  authority  on 
matters  supernatural. 

*'If  one  goes,  I  think  it  should  be  Master  Harry,'*  said  Jack  Scrope, 
'*  seeing  that  he  cares  not  for  ghosts.  He  only  fears  Jacobites,  you 
know  ;  and  he  will  scarce  meet  one  there,  I  fancy !  *' 

"  Do  not,  I  pray  you !  "  cried  Olivia,  leaning  from  the  comer 
where  she  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney-piece;  <'  do  not  entertain 
such  foUy,'*  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  almost  trembling  earnestness. 

*'  Do  you  fear  the  ghost  so  much,  Olivia  ?  Your  hands  are  quite 
cold  and  your  face  is  as  white  as  your  lace.*' 

"  Well,**  said  £nsign  Harry,  who  evidently  wished  to  retrieve  his 
reputation  for  courage.  *'  I  say,  let  those  who  are  afraid  abide  here, 
and  the  rest  go  and  visit  our  ancestress  in  the  Long  Chamber.  I  for 
one  have  no  mind  to  give  up  the  adventure.  If  Olivia  fears  to  lead 
the  way '* 

"  No,  Harry,  no;  I  am  not  afraid,**  said  Olivia  hastily,  and  rising 
to  her  feet ;  '*  but  I  think  it  would  be  little  of  an  adventure  for  us  to 
go  together.  What  say  you  to  our  going  one  at  a  time  to  eat  the 
apple  before  the  long  mirror  that  hangs  above  the  old  toilette-table  ? 
*Tis  one  of  the  charms  of  Hallowe*en.**  * 

"  Bravo !  **  cried  several  at  once ;  <*  it  is  a  capital  invention,  Olivia. 
But  who  shall  go  first  ?  ** 

"  I — ^I  will  go  first,**  said  Olivia.     "  I  have  a  mind  to  try  the  charm.** 

'<  Go  not,  go  not,  dearest  Olivia !  **  cried  little  Jane,  rising  from 
her  crouching  position  on  the  rug  to  her  knees,  and  clinging  to  her 
cousin*s  skirts. 

Olivia  drew  her  dress  from  her  hands.  <<  I  would  rather  go  than 
have  thy  gold  necklace,  dear  Jane,**  she  said. 

"  I  protest  I  shall  die  of  fright  when  my  turn  comes,**  said  Kate, 
shuddering  deeper  into  the  arm-chair  in  which  she  was  seated. 

*<  You  shall  take  John  Scrope  with  you,  Eate,*'  said  Lydia,  laugh- 
ing, ''  and  so  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  charm.** 

<<  No  one  shall  follow  me,**  said  Olivia.  "  Promise  me  that,  all  of 
you,  before  I  go.** 

<<  I  will  see  to  it,  Olivia,  that  they  play  no  tricks  upon  you  ;  and 
I  swear  that  no  one  shall  leave  this  room  till  you  return,**  said  Harry, 
'*  if  you  will  promise  to  go  to  the  haunted  room.** 

''  I  promise,**  said  Olivia.  '<  Come,  Harry,  give  me  a  light  and  the 
apple,  and  I  vrill  soon  return ;  and  Eate,  if  she  have  a  mind,  may  try 
her  fortune.** 

Her  hand  was  steady  as  she  took  the  light,  but  a  troubled  eager- 
ness shone  in  her  eyes. 

*  ThiB  charm  is  still  played  in  Scotland  and  the  noith  of  England.    It  is  said 
that  if  a  yoang  girl  stands  alone  before  a  mirror  at  midnight  on  Hallowe*en  and 
eats  an  apple,  combing  her  hair  as  she  repeats  the  charm,  Uie  fetco  of  her  destined 
.  bridegroom  appears  looking  over  her  left  shonlder. 
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*'  Bravo,  OHvia ! "  cried  her  consin.  "  Tell  me  who  yon  see  otw* 
yonr  shoulder  in  the  hannted  chamher,  and  present  him  with  the 
service  of  yonr  cousin  Harry  to  command." 

They  all  gathered  at  the  door,  and  watched  her  as  she  passed  up 
the  wide  staircase.  The  light,  which  she  held  a  little  raised  to  figlkt 
the  gloom  of  the  passage  heyond  shone  on  her  round  arm  and  th« 
long  and  shining  folds  of  her  pale  tinted  dress,  and  for  a  moment  on 
her  face,  as,  on  the  topmost  stair,  she  turned  and  looked  hack  with  a 
smile,  though  her  cheek  was  pale  as  the  rose  upon  her  bosom.  Thej 
watched  the  light  flit  along  the  dim  gallery  and  fade  into  the  darkness 
beyond,  and  then  they  gathered  round  the  fire  again  to  wait  for  h^ 
return. 

The  smile  had  quickly  faded  from  Olivia's  fftce  as  she  turned  avij. 
She  gathered  up  her  sweeping  dress,  and  after  a  hurried  glance  behiiid 
her,  as  if  in  dread  that  some  of  her  gay  companions  had  followed 
her,  she  moved  on  as  one  in  fear  and  haste.  As  she  hurried 
along  the  passage  running  the  length  of  the  east  wing,  a  sudden 
sound  in  the  shrubbery  below  the  window  caught  her  ear.  She 
listened  eagerly.  Was  it  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofii  trottiBg 
briskly  along  the  mossy  leaf-strewn  path  that  led  to  the  open  moor? 
Was  it  possible  that  one  of  the  guests  of  the  hall  had  lingered  so  late, 
and  was  only  now  making  his  way  homeward  ?  She  shaded  the  li^ 
with  her  hand,  lest  its  gleam  might  catch  the  eye  of  the  rider,  who- 
soe'er he  were,  and  hurried  on  till  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Long 
Chamber.  She  glanced  down  the  passage  and  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  with  a  steady  hand,  but  softly,  she  knocked  three  times.  She 
stood  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock,  as  if  expecting  from  within  an 
instant  summons  to  enter  that  ghostly  chamber.  Ail  was  still.  She 
knocked  again,  and  with  increasing  energy.  No  answer.  And  again 
she  knocked  ;  and  this  time,  when  there  was  still  silence,  her  brea& 
came  thick  and  short :  she  stooped  with  her  ear  to  the  keyhole. 
She  turned  the  handle  with  trembling  fingers  and  entered.  The  Long 
Chamber  was  silent  as  Ihe  grave.  There  stood  the  sombre  curtained 
bed,  the  old  gilt  toilette-table,  the  long  mirror ;  the  depth  of  the  room 
was  in  deep  shade ;  the  candle  in  her  hand  scarce  served  to  light 
the  gloom  around  her.  <*  Robert  f  Robert !  Robert ! "  she  cried,  in  a 
terrified  whisper ;  **  speak  to  me, — ^where  are  you  ?  "  But  there  was 
no  reply.  The  heavy  curtain  of  one  of  the  windows  swayed  eofUj. 
Olivia  had  forgotten  personal  fear  under  the  force  of  more  urgeat 
emotion.  She  went  towards  the  window,  and  the  night- wind  gimtly 
met  her  face, — the  shutters  and  the  window  were  thrown  wide  open ! 
She  stood  a  moment,  her  eyes  dilating  with  terror.  On  the  taUe 
beneath  the  mirror  lay  some  torn  fragments  of  paper,  as  if  the  remains 
of  a  letter  half  finished  and  abandoned  in  haste.  A  few  hasiilj- 
scrawled  words  in  French,  her  own  name,  and  <*  adieu,"  i^one  were 
visible. 
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^s  been  taken  !"  she  cried.     "  Oh,  my  €k)d,  he  has  been 

\       ^  Her  hands  fell  to  her  side,  she  stared  before  her,  and 

"%;»    '^^  ^^  her  own  scared  and  wan  face  in  the  mirror,  and  at 

'^.    "^  w  the  curtains  of  the  window  reflected  in  the  glass 

^         ^  ^^  vt,  and  a  man's  ^^ox^  spring  lightly  into  the 

^^        ^  turned;  and  stood  face  to  face  with, — ^Henry 

^%k       ^^  '  a  pause  of  mutual  consternation.    Ash- 

^^           ^  ^d,  her  last  word  **  betrayed "  ringing  in 


Vx^^ '  1        ^^  "    to  his  cheek,  and  then  hLsi  face 


% 


^  you  are  here,''  he  said  coldly. 

ving  witnessed  your  presence 

»ade  is  in  safety." 
uurnham  ?    What  have  you  done 


*  you, — ^believe  me,  that  he  is  away  from 
ats  at  this  moment  I  cannot  disclose." 
osence  account  for  his  absence  ?"  she  said  slowly, 
X  rose  and  fell  in  her  face  as  she  spoke.     <*  Is  this  the 
»nat  brought  you  here  to-night  ?  " 
J  bowed  an  affirmative. 

"  You  have  taken  him  away  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  but  trust  me " 

"  Tia  enough, — enough,"  cried  Olivia,  holding  up  her  hand  as  if 
to  command  silence.  **  Whatever  were  your  opinions,  I  have  always 
thought  you, — thought  you, — an  honourable  gentieman  till  to-night." 

''  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  not  so  regard  me  ?  What  do 
you  find  me  now  ?  " 

"  A  Whig,  Mr.  Ashbumham, — a  Whig ! "  cried  Olivia,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  One  word,  I  entreat,  in  common  justice,  Olivia ! "  he  said. 

"  No,  no  I "  she  cried  with  sudden  passion ;  "'tis  best  for  us  to 
speak  no  more  together  tb-night,  nor  meet, — no,  never,  never,  never, 
any  morel" 

He  stood  stupefied  a  moment  before  the  glowing  and  passionate 
girl,  and  was  silent.  That  she  had  loved  Robert  Gresham  he  had 
long  thought,  but  that  she  should  show  such  bitterness  and  dis- 
appointment at  his  removal  was  strange,  when  every  hour  he  had 
been  there  he  had  been  in  mortal  danger.  But  then,  not  knowing 
where  Robert  was,  and  having  received  as  yet  no  word  or  message 
of  farewell  from  him,  she  doubtless  suffered  the  tortures  of  remorse 
and  wounded  affection. 

*<  I  would  give  the  best  thing  I  have  to  save  you  an  hour's  heart- 
ache," he  said ;  ''  and  by  this  night's  work  I  thought  only  to  pluck 
away  a  thorn.  I  knew  of  dangers  that  threatened  Captain  Gresham, 
of  which  you  could  not  know.     I  knew  his  only  safety  lay  in  flighty 
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and  I  hasted  down  from  London  to  prepare  your, — consin  for  tlie 
plans  that  I  had  made.  He  goeth  with  a  tmsty  gentleman,  hk 
friend  and  mine.  Bat  jnst  now  I  led  him  hy  the  narrow  woodland 
path  to  the  spot  where  my  friend  was  awaiting  him, — ^with  my  blaek 
hnnter,  Ned,  who  will  stop  at  no  fence  or  brook  between  here  and 
Whitehaven ;  and  together  I  saw  them  start  on  their  four  hours*  lidd 
across  the  moors.  To-morrow  he  will  lie  by  in  a  place  of  safety,  now 
ready  for  his  reception  at  Whitehaven.  There  I  shall  join  him,  and 
together  we  embark  for  France.  It  is  very  safely  planned.  The 
militia  are,  fortunately,  drawn  ofif  the  scent,  and  there  is  nought  to 
fear.  The  well-known  whiggery  of  his  companion,*'  added  Mr.  Aah- 
bumham,  with  some  bitterness  in  his  tone,  *'  will  scarce  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  undertaking.  I  have  known  of  his  hiding  for  some 
days  past.  He  feared  to  disclose  to  you  the  fact  that  means  were 
being  taken  for  his  flight  lest  it  should  implicate  you  were  our  plus 
discovered.  I  would  willingly  have  confided  the  fact  to  you  this 
evening,  but, — but  your  manner  denied  approach.  It  but  remains 
for  me  to  hand  you  this  letter,  which  I  was  entrusted  to  lay  upop  the 
table  here.     The  contents  are  unknown  to  me." 

Olivia  trembled  under  the  rising  force  of  strong  emotion.  Her 
lips  moved  as  she  took  the  letter,  but  no  sound  issued  from  them. 
Henry  Ashburnham  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then  turned  quickly 
away. 

"  With  your  leave,**  he  said,  **  I  will  gather  together  some  letters 
which  Captain  Gresham  left  in  the  haste  of  his  departure,  and  which 
he  prayed  me  to  bring  him,  if  I  could  with  safety  procure  them.** 
And  he  crossed  the  room  and  opened  the  drawer  in  the  table.  Olivia 
bent  over  her  letter.  It  was  the  fair  copy,  the  perfected  result  of  the 
attempt  that  lay  in  fragments  on  the  table.  The  letter  ran  as 
follows : — 

'^  Ma  cousine  tonjours  adoree  1 

"  Je  t'ecris  de  nouveau,  mais  oe  n*6Bt  que  te  dire  adieu!  Ce 
monsieur  m*a  sauve  la  vie  deux  fois.  C*est  une  ame  grande,  gene- 
reuse  !  H  est  digne  du  plus  grand  bonheur.  Adieu,  Olivie,  adiea  I 
J*ai  tout  perdu.     H  ne  reste  rien  a  perdre  ! 

'*  Ton  cousin  bani, 

"R.  G.  delaC." 

Mr.  Ashburnham  still  stood  with  his  back  towards  Olivia,  busily 
collecting  and  tying  up  poor  Captain  Robert's  papers.  They  were  by 
no  means  in  order ;  but  though  he  straightened  them  and  folded  them 
with  characteristic  precision  and  care,  Mr.  Ashbumham's  mind  wis 
not  entirely  occupied  with  his  work.  He  thought  of  the  letter  Olivia 
was  reading,  full,  no  doubt,  of  the  tenderness  and  triumph  of  a 
successful  lover,  even  though  it  was  to  say  farewell.     Would  she 
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read  it  to  the  end  in  his  presence  ?  Would  she  cut  short  this  painful 
interview,  and  leave  the  room  without  even  a  word  ?  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done,  or  hoped  for.  Of  course  not.  A 
sound  behind  him  made  him  start  and  turn.     <'  Olivia  ! " 

She  had  crossed  the  room,  and  stood  beside  him.  The  letter  had 
fallen  on  the  floor :  she  was  holding  out  her  hands  and  looking  up 
with  tearful,  pleading  eyes.     **  I  have  done  you  wrong,"  she  said. 

"  I  did  not  apprehend  your  goodness.     Forgive "     And  the  tears 

flowed  and  drowned  the  struggling  words. 

His  hands  shook  as  he  held  hers,  but  he  answered  cheerfully  :  '*  I 
have  done  nothing,  nothing;  no  gentleman  could  have  done  less. 
Pray,  pray  be  not  so  troubled.  Pardon  me  if  I  have  discovered  your 
secret.  I  shall  never  betray  it.  'Tis  a  bitter  knowledge  to  me ;  but 
hardest  to  bear  here  in  your  presence,  while  I  see  your  tears, — while 
I  hold  your  hand  in  mine.  Olivia,  Olivia !  Oh,  I  could  die  for  you, 
I  think,  but  I  cannot  stay  here !  *' 

But  Olivia's  hands  still  clasped  his  and  detained  him.  She  strove 
to  speak ;  she  looked  one  moment  into  his  face.     *^  I  have  no  secret,** 

she  cried,  with  a  sob ;  **  no  secret  but, — but  that **    And  then, 

half  in  shame  to  hide  her  face,  and  half  bewildered  by  the  tide,  so 
long  restrained,  that  bore  her  towards  him,  her  head  drooped  tiU  her 
soft  cheek  touched  his  hand ;  and  suddenly,  even  before  he  had  time 
to  take  her  to  his  heart,  he  felt  that,  with  the  tears  which  bathed  his 
hand,  a  kiss  had  also  fEdlen. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  in  the  gallery  outside. 
The  door  burst  open,  and  the  whole  party  from  the  drawing-room, 
who  had  grown  impatient,  and  then  alarmed,  at  Olivia's  long  absence, 
stood,  with  amazement  depicted  on  their  faces,  in  the  doorway.  The 
laughter  and  raillery  that  fc^owed  any  one  may  imagine. 

<<  No  wonder  cousin  Olive  was  not  a&aid  of  the  ghost,"  said  little 
Jenny,  <<  when  she  found  a  gallant  gentleman  like  Mr.  Ashbumham 
waiting  to  look  over  her  shoulder  in  the  mirror." 

<<  Ha,  ha!  '*  laughed  Jack  Scrope,  **  that  was  what  made  Ashbum- 
ham in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  us  to-night,  and  refuse  to  return  with 
my  lord  and  the  parson.     To  play  the  ghost  up  here,  eh  ?  '* 

"  I*  faith,"  whispered  Ensign  Harry,  <'  I  should  scarce  have  thought 
he  was  plotting  Hallowe'en  tricks  to-night,  to  have  judged  by  his 
glum  looks." 

Mr.  Ashbumham  stood  the  raillery  and  the  questions  that  assailed 
him  on  all  sides  very  well.  The  young  ladies  made  him  show  them 
the  way  by  which  he  climbed  to  tiie  vrindow,  and  he  exhibited  some 
presence  of  mind  in  the  defence  he  made  of  his  adventure. 

*^I  had  often  heard,"  says  he,  ''of  this  room,  and  how  it  was 
haunted ;  and  I  knew,  from  what  I  heard  at  supper,  that  some  charms 
were  to  be  played  to-night,  and  thought,  perchance,  this  room  might 
be  chosen,  from  its  ghostly  character,  to  be  the  scene  of  them.    And 
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■when,  from  the  shrabbery,  I  saw  a  light  here  in  tho  window^  was  it 
not  likely  that  my  curiosity  should  bave  heten  roused,  and  that  I 
should  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  offered  hy  the  ivy  of  climbing 
to  the  window  ?  But/'— and  he  blushed  and  bowed  very  low  as  ha 
spoke,-^"  it  was,  indeed,  far  beyond  my  hopes  to  have  found  311: ss 
Ormathwaite  with  the  apple  in  her  hand  before  the  mirror.'* 

Olivia  was  silent.  She  was  glad  of  the  construction  they  put  oo 
the  adventure.  Not  till  many  months  afterwards,  when  Captain 
Gresham's  fortunes  had  taken  a  sudden  and  unexpected  turn,  and  the 
clouds  of  the  storm  of  1716  had  entirely  cleared  away^  did  the  full 
txutb  of  the  story  of  the  **  Long  Chamber*'  come  to  light. 

When  Mr.  Ashbumham  stood  ready  to  mount  the  next  morning,  he 
was  obser\'ed  to  wear  a  piece  of  mountain  holly  in  hia  button -hole. 
**^  You  have  chosen  a  straufre  favour,  Mr,  Aph  burn  ham,"  said  LydiA, 
who,  with  Olivia^  stood  within  the  poreh,  '*  You  had  best  change  it 
for  ono  of  the  flowers  that  still  bloom  in  the  garden  below  the  high 
hedge." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  cbange  it  now/'  said  Mr.  Ashbumham,  with  a 
smile.  '^And,"  he  added,  "I  have  fastened  it  here  bo  firmly  that 
'tv^Tll  scarcely  be  removed.'' 

**I  wo  aid  never  wear  holly/*  said  Lydia  ;  "'tis  a  prickly*  cross- 
grained  thing  l"  And  she  turned  to  gather  some  sprays  from  a  late- 
blooming  honeysuckle  that  grew  near. 

**I  have  a  long  journey  before  me/'  said  AshbumhaTii,  turning 
quickly  to  Olivia  j  *'  but  I  go  with  a  light  heart.  My  holly  will  last 
grcon  and  fresh  longer  than  any  bloasom^     Wiil  it  not,  Olivia?" 

She  sighed,  though  a  smile  was  on  her  lips.  "  It  was  given  tnd 
taken  almost  in  anger/'  she  jiaid,  **  God  grant  that  your  journey  ©ay 
not  be  rough  and  dangerous,  for  it  is  but  a  poor  parting  token," 

'*  I  would  cbai^ge  it  for  no  flower  that  blows/'  be  said.  **  And  flee 
it  hath  already^  by  the  charm  of  true  love^  turned  to  a  badge  of 
peace/^  And  he  bent  towards  her  and  showed  her  how^  on  every 
leaf,  according  to  the  usage  of  Hallowe'en,  be  bad  traced  the  name 
ho  loved  the  best, — the  name  of  Olive.  "If  my  life  were  to  bo  rough 
and  thorny  as  this  spray,  my  dear,"  he  Baid»  *M  would  accept  it 
joyfully  if  it  but  bore  this  name  to  charm  it  into  joy  and  peiiec/' 
And  be  pressed  the  hotly  to  hia  li[»s. 
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